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VI  PBEFAOE. 

to  italicise  all  the  deviations  from  standcurd  rule  and  to  clearly  in-  | 

dicate  the  logic  and  effect  of  these  deviations  both  upon  the  law  ] 

and  upon  the  practice. 

As  an  aspirant  for  favorable  consideration  I  shall  not  rely 
either  upon  the  generosity  or  the  indifference  of  the  public,  but 
rather  confidently  depend  upon  its  sense  of  fairness  and  candor. 
Upon  this  I  base  a  hope  that  the  merits  of  my  undertaking  will 
be  found  to  far  outweigh  its  imperfections,  and  that  its  deficien- 
cies and  crudities  will  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  per- 
plexities imposed  by  the  extended  treatment  of  a  vast  subject, 
many  of  the  subordinate  phases  of  which  are  still  involved  in  con-  ^ 

tradiction  and  obscurity,  while  others  still  are  without  the  least 
aid  from  judicial  interpretation. 

It  is  believed  that  a  perusaJ  of  this  final  volume  will  justify  a 
conclusion  that  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  subject  has  been 
practical,  accurate  and  modern,  as  well  as  exhaustive  and  discrim- 
inating. FSANK  S.  £lOB. 

Rochester,  May  15th,  1893. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  criminal  evidence  amers  ixum 
dvil  evidence  merely  in  matters  of  specialized  application ;  and 
the  most  minate  investigation  of  our  theme  will  merely  disclose 
1  1 
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the  fact  that  our  concern  is  with  the  modification,  the  deflections, 
the  singularities, — ^the  aberrations,  if  you  will, — that  experience  in 
criminal  prosecutions  has  engrafted  upon  the  rule  of  dvil  evidence. 
It  is  to  the  study  of  these  specialized  applications  that  it  is  the 
design  and  import  of  this  work  to  assist  in  directing. 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  in  the  reasoning  it  contains,  will  be 
suflicient  justification  in  the  present  work  for  the  somewhat  meagre 
treatment  accorded  to  those  great  sub-headings  of  the  general  law 
of  evidence  which,  by  virtue  of  their  apt  and  well  recognized 
application  to  both  civil  and  criminal  evidence,  have  been  accorded 
extended  treatment  in  the  volumes  already  before  the  profession. 

By  means  of  this  abridgment,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  the  thorough 
treatment  of  the  entire  scheme  of  civil  and  criminal  evidence 
within  the  compass  of  three  volumes;  and  where  an  apparent 
deficiency  exists  in  the  treatment,  let  the  critic  investigate  the 
entire  text  before  proceeding  to  condemn.  These  remarks  are 
especially  pertinent  in  view  of  chapter  1,  Civil  Evidence.  In  the 
present  volume  most  if  not  all  the  topics  composing  those  chapters 
were  carefully  amplified  under  similar  headings  in  volume  1,  Civil 
Evidence,  which  will  be  found  to  supplement  the  examination 
here  given  in  many  desirable  ways. 

§  2.  What  Distinguishes  Criminal  from  Civil  Evidence.— 

What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  criminal  and 
civil  evidence!  Is  the  line  of  cleavage  so  well  defined  as  to  war- 
rant a  separate  treatment,  and  upon  what  lines  should  such  treat- 
ment be  extended?  The  ap{>earance  of  this  work  will  indicate  at 
least  the  editorial  view,  which  is  accompanied  however  with  the 
assertion  that  it  is  the  weight  of  evidence  that  creates  and  main- 
tains the  fundamental  distinction. 

This  distinction  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  criminal 
prosecutions  involve  different  applications  of  the  law  of  evidence 
from  those  in  vogue  in  civil  cases,  where  the  parties  approach  the 
contention  indicated  by  the  pleadings  upon  terms  of  proximate 
equality  with  perhaps  a  slight  presumption  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  having  committed  himself  to  specific  allegationB  of  injury 
is  charitably  presumed  to  be  in  a  situation  to  prove  his  case.  In 
criminal  prosecutions,  however,  there  is  an  antipodal  relation 
between  the  primacy  accorded  to  the  state,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  law  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  sustain  its  cause,  and 
the  alleged  offender,  often  friendless  and  in  penury ;  and  always 
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laboring  under  the  derogatory  imputations  that  a  criminal  indict- 
ment is  presumed  to  transmit  In  this  immediate  connection,  it 
is  appropriate  to  outline  the  last  and  greatest  distinction  that  char- 
acterizes civil  and  criminal  evidence.  The  law,  in  its  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen,  seeks  to  equalize  the 
inequalitieB  between  the  state  and  the  accused,  by  conjuring 
up  as  a  staunch  ally  of  the  accused,  one  who  accompanies  him 
from  the  moment  of  apprehension  to  the  moment  of  conviction, 
one  whq  is  doubly  armed  with  those  mighty  bulwarks  of  the  crim- 
inal Iskw^^esumption  qfinnooenoe  and  reasonable  doubt. 

To  overcome  this  presumption,  and  to  dispel  this  doubt,  the 
prosecution  must  direct  its  energy.  It  must  prove  every  avennent 
of  its  indictment.  It  must  establish  its  case  by  convincing  testi- 
mony. It  must  assume  the  integrity  of  the  accused ;  and  substan- 
tiate its  position  without  the  aid  of  his  testimony.  Through  all 
the  mutations  of  the  trial,  the  burden  of  proof  is  with  the  state. 

These  peculiar  characteristics  of  criminal  evidence  generate  in 
their  turn  a  hoard  of  peculiarities  that  necessitate  constant  atten- 
tion in  a  criminal  trial;  and  the  difficulty  is,  that  they  assume  a 
varying  importance  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  heinous, 
ness  of  the  offense.  However,  to  indicate  all  of  these  differences, 
is  the  very  object  of  this  book;  and  we  refrain  from  further  par- 
ticularization  in  this  introductory  chapter. 

§  3.  The  Term  ^^  Evidence  "  Defined.— Evidence  is  the  means 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  unknown  or  disputed 
fact,  and  is  either  judicial  or  extra-judicial.  Judicial  evidence  is 
that  which  is  used  on  trials  or  inquiries  before  courts,  judges,  com- 
missioners, referees,  etc,  while  extra-judicial  evidence  is  that  which 
is  used  to  satisfy  private  persons  as  to  facts  requiring  proof. 
Bapalje  &  Lawrence,  Law  Diet.,  title  Evidence.  Every  determi- 
nation of  the  judgment,  whatever  may  be  its  subject,  is  the  result 
of  evidence. 

Proof  and  evidence  are  constantly  used  in  practice  as  synony- 
mous, and  are  sometimes  so  treated  in  the  books.  Properly  speak- 
ing, however,  evidence  is  only  the  medium  of  proof;  proof  is  the 
effect  of  evidence.    Burrill,  Law.  Diet,  title  Proof. 

The  term  "  proof  "  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  "  evidence,** 
and  applied  to  denote  the  medium  of  proof,  whereas  in  strictness 
it  marks  merely  the  effect  of  evidence.    When  the  result  of  evi- 
dence is  andoabting  assent  to  the  certainty  of  the  event  or  propo- 
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sition  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry,  such  event  or  proposi- 
tion is  said  to  be  proved;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  such  conclusion  is  grounded,  it  is  either  known 
or  believed  to  be  true.  Our  judgments,  then,  are  the  consequence 
of  proof ;  and  proof  is  that  quantity  of  appropriate  evidence  which 
produces  assurance  and  certainty ;  evidence,  therefore,  differs  from 
proof,  as  cause  from  effect.    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  p.  2. 

"  The  term  ^  evidence '  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  its 
synonyms,  *  proof '  and  *  testimony.'  ^  Proof '  is  the  logically  suffi- 
cient reason  for  assenting  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  advanced. 
In  its  judicial  sense  it  is  a  term  of  wide  import,  and  comprehends 
everything  that  may  be  adduced  at  a  trial,  within  the  legal  rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  conviction  in  the  mind  of  judge  or 
jury,  aside  from  mere  argument ;  that  is,  everything  that  has  a 
probative  force  intrinsically,  and  not  merely  as  a  deduction  from, 
or  combination  of,  original  probative  facts.  But  ^evidence'  is  a 
narrower  term,  and  includes  only  such  kinds  of  proof  as  may  be 
legally  presented  at  a  trial,  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  through 
the  aid  of  such  concrete  facts  as  witnesses,  records,  or  other  docu- 
ments. Thus,  to  urge  a  presumption  of  law  in  support  of  one's 
case  is  adducing  proof,  but  it  is  not  offering  evidence.  ^  Testi- 
mony,' again,  is  a  still  more  restricted  term.  It  properly  means 
only  such  evidence  as  is  delivered  by  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  either  orally  or  in  the  form  of  affidavits  or  depositions. 
Thus,  an  ancient  deed,  when  offered  under  proper  circumstances, 
is  evidence,  but  it  could  not  strictly  be  called  *  testimony.'  *  Belief ' 
is  a  subjective  condition  resulting  from  proof.  It  is  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  existing  in  the  mind,  and  induced  by 
persuasion,  proof,  or  argument  addressed  to  the  judgment"  Black, 
Law.  Diet,  title  Eoidence. 

Evidence  is  "  any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  tendency  or  design 
of  which  is  to  produce  in  the  mind  a  persuasion,  affirmative  or 
disaffirmative,  of  the  existence  of  some  other  matter  of  fact.  The 
fact  sought  to  be  proved  is  termed  the  ^  principal  fact ; '  the  fact 
which  tends  to  establish  it,  *  the  evidentiary  fact.' "  1  Bentham, 
Jud.  Ev.  17,  18.  It  is  that  which  brings  or  contributes  to  bring 
the  mind  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  fact 
asserted  or  denied.    1  Livingston's  Works,  (ed.  1873)  419. 

The  word  signifies  in  its  original  sense,  the  state  of  being  evi- 
dent, i.  e.  plain,  apparent  or  notorious.    But  by  an  almost  peculiar 
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inflectioii  of  our  language,  it  is  applied  to  that  which  tends  to 
render  evident  or  to  generate  proof.  Best,  Ev.  §  11.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  nsed  in  modem  law  books,  and  will 
be  used  throughout  this  work. 

Evidence,  to  be  believed,  must  not  only  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  a  credible  witness,  but  it  must  be  credible  in  itself— such  as  the 
common  experience  and  observation  of  mankind  can  approve  as 
probable  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  no  test  of  the  truth 
of  human  testimony,  except  its  conformity  to  our  knowledge, 
observation  and  experience.  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  these 
belongs  to  the  miraculous,  and  is  outside  of  judicial  cognizance. 
Evidence  is  generally  considered  improbable  when  it  imputes  to 
the  parties  to  a  transaction,  occurring  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
business,  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  principles  by  which  men, 
similarly  situated,  are  usually  governed.  Daggers  v.  Vcm  Dyck 
37  N.  J.  Eq.  130. 

§  4.  Definitions  firom  the  Celebrated  ^^  Field  Code."— After 

an  extended  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  definition  and  after  a 
critical  review  of  every  treatise  bearing  upon  the  topic,  the  con- 
viction remains  that  the  celebrated  "Field  Code"  of  California 
contains  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  what  evidence 
is,  in  juridical  contemplation,  of  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  entire 
range  of  legal  literature.  In  proof  of  this  the  text  of  §§  1823-1839, 
inclusive,  is  herewith  furnished.  The  rare  aptitude  of  its  distin- 
guished author  for  condensed  and  perspicuous  expression  here 
receives  a  most  vivid  illustration. 

§  1823.  Judicial  evidence  is  the  means,  sanctioned  by  law,  of 
ascertaining  in  a  judicial  proceeding  the  truth  respecting  a  ques- 
tion of  fact. 

§  1824.  Proof  is  the  efiEect  of  evidence,  the  establishment  of  a 
fact  by  evidence. 

§  1825.  The  law  of  evidence  is  a  collection  of  general  rules  estab- 
lished by  law : 

1-  For  declaring  what  is  to  be  taken  as  true  without  proof; 

3.  For  declaring  the  presumptions  of  law,  both  those  which  are 
disputable  and  those  which  are  conclusive ;  and, 

3.  For  the  production  of  legal  evidence ; 

4.  For  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is  not  legal ; 

5.  For  determining  in  certain  cases  th^  value  and  effect  of 
evidence. 
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§  1826.  The  law  does  not  require  demonstration ;  that  is,  such 
a  degree  of  proof  as,  exdading  possibility  of  error,  produces  abso- 
lute certainty,  because  such  proof  is  rarely  possible.  Moral  cer- 
tainty only  is  required,  or  that  degree  of  proof  which  produces 
conviction  in  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

§  1827.  There  are  four  kinds  of  evidence : 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  court ; 

2.  The  testimony  of  witnesses ; 

3.  Writings; 

4.  Other  material  objects  presented  to  the  senses. 
§  1828.  There  are  several  degrees  of  evidence : 

1.  Primary  and  secondary ; 

2.  Direct  and  indirect ; 

8.  Prima  facie,  partial,  satisfactory,  indispensable  and  conclusive. 

§  1829.  Primary  evidence  is  that  kind  of  evidence  which,  under 
every  possible  circumstance,  affords  the  greatest  certainty  of  the 
fact  in  question*  Thus,  a  written  instrument  is  itself  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  of  its  existence  and  contents. 

§  1830.  Secondary  evidence  is  that  which  is  inferior  to  primary. 
Thus  a  copy  of  an  instrument,  or  oral  evidence  of  its  contents,  is 
secondary  evidence  of  the  instrument  and  contents. 

§  1831.  Direct  evidence  is  that  which  proves  the  fact  in  dispute 
directly,  without  an  inference  or  presumption,  and  which  in  itself, 
if  true,  conclusively  establishes  that  fact  For  example :  if  the 
fact  in  dispute  be  an  agreement,  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who 
was  present  and  witnessed  the  making  of  it,  is  direct 

§  1832.  Indirect  evidence  is  that  which  tends  to  establish  the 
fact  in  dispute  by  proving  another,  and  which,  though  true,  does 
not  of  itself  conclusively  establish  that  fact,  but  which  affords  an 
inference  or  presumption  of  its  existence.  For  example :  a  wit- 
ness proves  an  admission  of  the  party  of  the  fact  in  dispute.  This 
proves  a  fact,  from  which  the  fact  in  dispute  is  inferred. 

§  1833.  Prima  facie  evidence  is  that  which  suffices  for  the  proof 
of  a  particular  fact,  until  contradicted  and  overcome  by  other  evi- 
dence. For  example :  the  certificate  of  a  recording  officer  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  record,  but  it  may  afterward  be  rejected  upon 
proof  that  there  is  no  such  record* 

§  1834.  Partial  evidence  is  that  which  goes  to  establish  a  detached 
fact,  in  a  series  tending  to  the  fact  in  dispute.  It  may  be  received 
subject  to  be  rejected  as  incompetent,  unless  connected  with  the 
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fact  in  dispute  by  proof  of  other  facts.  For  example :  on  an  issue 
of  title  to  real  pro}>ert7,  evidence  of  the  continued  possession  of  a 
remote  occupant  is  partial,  for  it  is  of  a  detached  fact,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  afterward  connected  with  the  fact  in  dispute. 

§  1835.  That  evidence  is  deemed  satisfactory  which  ordinarily 
produces  moral  certainty  or  conviction  in  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
Such  evidence  alone  wiU  justify  a  verdict  Evidence  less  than 
this  is  denominated  slight  evidence. 

§  1836.  Indispensable  evidence  is  that  without  which  a  particu- 
lar fact  cannot  be  proved. 

§  1837.  Conclusive  or  unanswerable  evidence  is  that  which  the 
law  does  not  permit  to  be  contradicted.  For  example :  the  record 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  cannot  be  contradicted  by  the 
portieetoit. 

§  1838.  Cumulative  evidence  is  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
character  to  the  same  point. 

§  1839.  Corroborative  evidence  is  additional  evidence  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  to  the  same  point. 

§  5.  Differences  in  the  Effect  of  Evidence.— There  is  a  strong 
and  marked  difference  as  to  the  effect  of  evidence  in  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings.  In  the  former,  a  mere  preponderance  of 
probability,  dae  regard  being  had  to  the  burden  of  proof,  is  a  suffi- 
cient basis  of  decision ;  but  in  the  latter,  especially  when  the  offense 
charged  amounts  to  treason  or  felony,  a  much  higher  degree  of 
assurance  is  required.  The  serious  consequences  of  an  erroneous 
conviction  or  acquittal  have  induced  the  courts  of  eveiy  wise  and 
civilized  nation  to  lay  down  the  principle,  though  often  lost  sight 
of  in  practice,  that  the  persuasion  of  guilt  ought  to  amount  to  a 
moral  certainty;  or,  as  an  eminent  judge  expressed  it,  ^'such  a 
moral  certainty  as  convinces  the  minds  of  the  tribunal,  as  reason- 
able men,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt"  The  expression  ^^  moral 
certainty "  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  to  physical  certainty, 
or  certainty  properly  so  called ;  for  the  physical  possibility  of  the 
innocence  of  any  accused  person  can  never  be  excluded.  Best, 
Ev.  §  95. 

§  6.  Observations  on  tlie  Rules  of  Evidence.— The  rules  of 
evidence,  as  founded  on  reason  and  crystalized  in  the  judgments 
of  the  courts,  constitute  the  best  means  for  discovering  truth,  and 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  legal  system,  essential  alike  for  private 
and  social  security.    Nevertheless,  language  of  most  dangerous 
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tendency  in  rejirard  to  them  has  occadonallj  fallen  from  learned 
judges,  which  implies  that  they  may  be  modified,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  or  the  weightiness  of  the  consequences 
which  attach  to  conviction.  Lord  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Cha/nr 
ceUor  ^N'ottingham,  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Comwallis,  said,  ^^  The 
fouler  the  crime  is,  the  clearer  and  plainer  ought  the  proof  to  be." 
7  St.  Tr.  149 ;  and  see  Resx>  v.  Orosdey,  26  St.  Tr.  218.  "  The 
more  flagrant  the  crime  is,"  said  Mr.  Baron  Legge,  ^^  the  more 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  you  will  expect  that  it  will  be  made  out 
to  you."  Rex  v.  EUmAy^  18  St.  Tr.  1186.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd 
is  represented  to  have  said  that  ^^  the  greater  the  crime,  the  stronger 
is  the  proof  required  for  conviction*"  Rex  v.  Hobaouy  1  Lewin^ 
C.  C.  26L 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  that  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
criminal  cases  are,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  in  civil  cases. 
The  chief  distinction  which  prevails  will  be  found  to  originate  in 
that  caution  which  is  always  observed  when  life  or  liberty  is  in 
question,  and  in  those  benign  presumptions  with  which  tiie  law 
meets  every  accusation  involving  moral  turpitude.  Barbour,  Crim. 
Law,  p.  851,  and  see  N.  Y.  Laws,  1892,  chap.  279,  §  392. 

An  early  English  case  which  is  still  cited  with  approval  affirms 
that,  ^^  there  is  no  distinction  as  regards  the  rules  of  evidence 
between  criminal  and  civil  cases.  What  may  be  received  in  the 
one  case  may  be  received  in  the  other ;  and  what  is  rejected  in  the 
one  ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  other.  A  fact  must  be  established 
by  the  same  evidence,  whether  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  criminal 
or  civil  consequence."  Rex  v.  WcUsoriy  2  Stark.  116 ;  Lord  Melr 
viUe'8  Case,  29  How.  St  Tr.  768. 

These  positions  are  distinctly  sustained  by  Chief  Justice  Bussell, 
who  holds,  in  his  well  known  work  on  '^  Crimes,"  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  civil  and  criminal  cases,  with  reference  to  the 
modes  of  proof  by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  except  that 
in  the  former,  where  civil  rights  are  ascertained,  a  less  degree  of 
probability  may  be  safely  adopted  as  a  ground  of  judgment,  than 
in  the  latter,  which  affect  life  and  liberty. 

Air.  Bishop  is  found  in  entire  accord  with  the  preceding  view. 
In  section  1046  of  his  *  Criminal  Procedure,*  he  very  aptly  observes : 
"  The  object  of  all  evidence  being  the  establishment  of  truth,  the 
rules  for  its  admission  and  effect  must  be,  and  are,  the  same  in 
criminal  causes  as  in  civil.    But  this  abstract  doctrine,  sometimes 
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thus  broadly  laid  down  by  the  courts,  is  practicaUy,  in  a  degree^ 
modified  by  the  fact  that  in  criminal  canses,  the  end  whereof  is 
disgrace  and  pnnishment,  the  law  has  its  presumption  of  innocence, 
diSering  from  any  known  in  civil  jurisprudence ;  its  consequent 
special  rules  for  overcoming  this  presumption ;  and  some  others 
which  seem  peculiar,  because  applicable  only  in  issues  which  never 
arise  in  the  other  department." 

§  7.  What  is  Embraced  in  the  Term  ^^  Crime."— While  we 

distinctly  repudiate  any  intention  of  blending  our  subject  with 
that  of  criminal  law,  we  should  arrive  at  some  accurate  definitions. 
If  we  are  to  produce  evidence  of  a  crime  or  of  criminal  intent,  it 
is  obviously  of  considerable  importance  to  first  establish  what  crime 
is;  or,  more  accurately,  what  the  criminal  law  embraces.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says: 

''  Crime  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public 
law  either  forbidding  or  commanding  it."  4  Bl.  Com.  5.  It  is  a 
wrong  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  as  injurious  to  the  public, 
and  punishes  in  what  is  called  a  criminal  proceeding  prosecuted  by 
the  state  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  people  or  the  sov- 
ereign.   Us  Bergi/n,  31  Wis.  886.    See  1  Bishop,  Crim.  Law,  §  32. 

The  TSew  York  Penal  Code  contains  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive definition.    According  to  sections  3,  et  seq. 

^  A  crime  is  an  act  or  omission  forbidden  by  law,  and  puniBh- 
able  upon  conviction  by 

"1.  Death;  or 

^^2.  Imprisonment;  or 

«  3.  Fine ;  or 

"  4.  Bemoval  from  office ;  or 

**  5.  Disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit 
under  the  state ;  or 

"  6.  Other  penal  discipline. 

"  A  crime  is  either  (1)  a  felony;  or  (2)  a  misdemeanor."  New 
York  Penal  Code,  §  4. 

"  A  felony  is  a  crime  which  is  or  may  be  punishable  by  either 
(1)  death;  or  (2)  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison."  New  York 
Penal  Code,  §  5. 

"  The  intent  of  the  legislature  to  elevate  an  act  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  crime  cannot  be  imputed  by  loose  influences  and  doubt- 
ful implications,  but  must  be  made  to  appear  with  reasonable 
certainty.    We  may  guess  that  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
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all  prohibited  acts  criminal  offenses,  but  it  is  impossible  to  so  affirm 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  so 
declare  is  indicative  that  they  did  not  so  intend*"  PeopU  y.  Em- 
lop,  77  N.  T,  885. 

The  word  ^^  crime,"  in  its  more  extended  sense,  compreh^ids 
every  violation  of  public  law;  in  a  limited  sense,  it  embraces 
offenses  of  a  serious  or  atrocious  character.  CaUan  v.  WiUon^  127 
U.  S.  540,  82  L.  ed.  228. 

§  8.  What  is  Criminal  Law  t— The  definition  of  crime  as  here 
outlined  must  not  be  regarded  as  trenching  upon  that  of  criminal 
law,  which  has  been  defined  as  ^^  that  branch  of  jurisprudence 
which  treats  of  crimes  and  offenses.  From  the  yery  nature  of  the 
social  compact  on  which  all  municipal  law  is  founded,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives 
up  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  result  those  laws  which  in  certain 
cases  aiithorize  the  infliction  of  penalties,  the  privation  of  liberty, 
and  even  the  destruction  of  life,  with  a  view  to  the  future  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  to  insuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
public.  Salua  popnU  awprema  lexJ^  Bouvier,  Law  Diet,  title 
Criminal  Lorn. 

"Crimes  and  offenses  are  classed  under  the  head  of  public 
wrongs,  and  are  distinguished  from  private  wrongs  in  this:  that 
private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries  are  an  infringement  or  depriva- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals ;  whilst  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights  and 
duties  due  to  the  whole  community,  considered  as  a  community 
in  its  social,  aggregate  capacity."    4  BL  Com.  5. 

Crime  and  misdemeanor  are  synonymous  terms;  though,  in 
common  usage,  "  crimes  "  denotes  such  offenses  as  are  of  a  deeper 
and  more  atrocious  dye ;  while  smaller  faults,  and  omissions  of  less 
consequence,  are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of  "  misde- 
meanors." 4  Bl.  Com.  6 ;  3  Bl.  Com.  2.  In  short,  the  term  "crime" 
embraces  any  and  every  indictable  offense.  See  People  y.  Nwi 
Torh  PoUce  Com/rs.  39  Hun,  610 ;  State  v.  Bishop,  7  Conn.  185 ; 
Alton  V.  Rope,  68  111.  168 ;  Re  VoorJiees,  32  N.  J.  L.  144 ;  Be 
Clark,  9  Wend.  212 ;  O'Shea  v.  Twohig,  9  Tex.  340 ;  Kmtfucky 
y.  Bennison,  65  U.  S.  24  How.  102,  16  L.  ed.  727 ;  Be  Roward, 
26  Vt.  208 ;  State  v.  Peterson,  41  Vt.  511 ;  2  N.  T.  Eev.  Stat 
70,  §  22.  Yet  it  is  not  synonymous  with  "felony."  Lehigh 
County  V.  Schoch,  113  Pa.  379. 
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High  crimeB  and  miBdemeanors  are  each  immoral  and  nnlawf  al 
acts  as  are  nearly  allied  and  eqnal  in  guilt  to  f elony,  yet,  owing  to 
some  technical  circnmstance,  do  not  fall  within  the  definition  of 
felony.  State  v.  Knwpp^  6  Conn.  417;  1  Eussell,  Crimes,  61. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  '^high  crimes  and  misdemeanors," 
nnderwent  much  discussion  in  the  case  of  President  Johnson,  who 
was  tried  on  articles  of  impeachment  in  1868,  but  the  result  of  the 
case  was  not  such  that  any  authoritative  rule  can  be  derived  from  it. 

The  criminal  law  has,  therefore,  this  object  in  view :  to  secure 
to  the  public  the  benefits  of  a  social  compact,  by  preventing  or 
punishing  every  breach  and  violation  of  those  laws  which  have 
been  established  for  the  government  and  tranquility  of  the  whole. 
Some  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  American  system  of  the 
criminal  law  are :  First  That  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent till  the  contrary  is  shown,  and,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Second. 
That  no  person  can  be  brought  to  trial  except  in  the  regular  mode 
prescribed.  Third.  That  the  accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  his  peers.  Fourth.  That  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  is  to  be  determined  without  reference  to  his 
general  character.  Fifth.  That  the  accused  cannot  be  required 
to  criminate  himself.  Sixth.  That  the  accused  cannot  twice  be 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Seventh.  That  the  accused 
cannot  be  punished  for  an  act  which  was  not  an  offense  at  the  time 
of  its  commission.    Haines,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  part  2,  p.  845. 

§  9.  Principals  and  Aecessorles. — In  the  codes  and  statutes 
generally  the  parties  to  crimes  are  classified  as  principals  and 
accessories,  and  all  persons  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
whether  it  be  felony  or  misdemeanor,  and  whether  they  directly 
conmiit  the  act  constituting  the  offence,  or  aid  and  abet  in  its  com- 
mission, or,  not  being  present,  have  advised  and  encouraged  its 
commission,  and  idl  persons  counseling,  advising,  or  encouraging 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  lunatics  or  idiots,  to 
oonmMt  any  crime,  or  who,  by  fraud,  contrivance,  or  force,  occa- 
sion the  drunkenness  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  causing  him  to 
commit  any  crime,  or  who,  by  threats,  menaces,  command,  or 
coercion^  compel  another  to  commit  any  crime,  are  principals  in 
any  crime  so  committed.  All  persons  who,  after  full  knowledge 
that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  conceal  it  from  the  magistrate, 
or  harbor  and  protect  the  person  charged  with  or  convicted  there- 
of, are  accessories. 


CHAPTER  IL 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE. 

§  10.  Present  Attitude  of  Judicial  Authority. 

11.  Judicial  Notice  Excludes  the  Necessity  of  Proof* 

12.  Late  Statute  Relaiing  to  the  Subject. 

%  1.  Present  Attitude  of  Judicial  Authority.— The  pres- 
ent attitude  of  judicial  authority  upon  this  important  topic- 
of  the  law  of  evidence  is  indicated  in  a  sententious  utter- 
ance of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Judge  Hunt.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  legal  sentiment  of 
this  country,  and  through  its  logical  inferences  and  implicationa 
it  can  be  made  to  embrace  every  rule  pertinent  to  this  discussion^ 
After  an  interesting  resum6  of  the  authorities  implicated  with 
this  question,  he  summarizes  the  conclusion  in  the  following^ 
terms:  "In  fine,  courts  will  generally  take  notice  of  what- 
ever ought  to  be  generally  known  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  where  the. memory  of  the  judge  is  at  fault,  he 
may  resort  to  such  documents  of  reference  as  may  be  at  hand  and 
he  may  deem  worthy  of  confidence.'*  Swirmertan  v.  Cohumbian^ 
Ins.  Co.  37  N.  Y.  174,  98  Am.  Dec.  660. 

A  court  will  notice,  judicially,  a  thing  in  the  common  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  people  throughout  titie  country,  as :  the  gen- 
eral customs  and  usages  of  merchants;  the  seals  of  notaries;  thinga 
which  must  happen  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  days  of  the  week  with  those  of  the  month;  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  vernacular  language;  the  customary 
abbreviations  of  Christian-  names;  the  accession  of  the  chief 
magistrate  to  office,  his  leaving  it,  and  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet;  the  election  and  resignation  of  senators;  the 
appointment  of  marshals  and  sherifEs,  but  not  of  their  deputies; 
of  the  ports  and  waters  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows;  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  states,  and  of  judicial  and  collection  districts. 
Brawn  v.  Piper ^  91  U.  S.  42, 23  L.  ed.  201. 

Statutes  prescribing  the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  and  its 
division  into  judicial  districts,  are  public  acts,  which  the  courts, 
are  bound  to  know,  and  of  which  they  will  take  judicial  notice. 

12 
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The  limits  of  snch  divisions  are  therefore  of  judicial  cognizance; 
^nd  so  with  regard  to  leading  places  and  the  geographical  features 
of  the  land  within  such  limits;  as  also  with  regard  to  the  location 
and  position  of  leading  cities,  villages,  and  public  places  therein. 
United  States  v.  Beebe,  2  Dak.  292. 

Besides  those  facts  of  which  courts  are  bound  by  law  to  take 
judicial  notice,  they  will  ordinarily  only  take  notice  of  facts  of 
universal  notoriety, — of  facts  that  are  so  generally  understood 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  common  knowl- 
-edge  of  every  person.  Brovm  v.  Piper^  91  U.  S.  41,  23  L.  ed. 
201;  Kaolatype  Engramng  Co.  v.  JJbie,  30  Fed.  Rep.  444. 

To  aid  the  court,  a  document  which  is  a  proper  source  of  gen- 
•end  information  for  the  purpose,  may  be  handed  up  to  the  judge. 
Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  494,  citing  Caee  v.  Per^,  46  Hun,  67. 

§  2.  Judicial  Notice  Excludes  tlie  Necessity  of  Proof. — 

^  No  evidence  of  any  fact  of  which  the  court  will  take  judicial 
notice  need  be  given  by  the  party  alleging  its  existence,  but  the 
judge,  upon  being  called  upon  to  take  judicial  notice  thereof, 
niay,  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  such  fact,  refer  to  any  person  or 
document  or  book  of  reference  for  his  satisfaction,  in  relation 
thereto,  or  may  refuse  to  take  judicial  notice  thereof  unless  and 
until  the  party  calling  on  him  to  take  such  notice  produces  any 
€uch  document  or  book  of  reference."  Stephen,  Dig.  art.  59. 
See  ako  Kennedy  v.  Com.  78  Ky.  447;  Rodgere  v.  StcUe^  50  Ala. 
102;  Dorma/n  v.  StcUe^  56  Ind.  454;  Williams  v.  State^  67  Q«. 
260;  BriffiU  v.  State,  58  Wis.  39;  WaUer  v.  StaU,  38  Ark.  656; 
OaUagher  v.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  469;  State  v.  JohnB(m,  26  Minn. 
316;  United  States  v.  Beehe,  2  Dak.  292;  State  v.  Bowen,  16 
Kan.  475. 

§  3.  Late  Statutes  Relating  to  the  Suliject.— The  most  ex- 
tended survey  of  the  adjudications  relative  to  this  subject  of 
judicial  notice  has  failed  to  disclose  the  presence  of  any  more  apt 
and  concise  expressions  than  those  contained  in  sections  707-708 
of  the  Statutory  Law  of  Oregon.  The  recitals  of  those  sections 
crystalize  the  entire  tenor  and  trend  of  American  adjudication  on 
the  subject;  and  the  legitimate  inferences  to  which  the  language 
used  may  be  justly  subjected,  will  demonstrate  the  rare  force  and 
precision  of  tiie  terms  employed.  I  append  this  entire  text  of 
these  justly  celebrated  sections. 
Courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  following  facts : 
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1.  The  trae  signification  of  all  English  words  and  phrases,  and 
of  all  legal  expressions. 

2.  Whatever  is  established  by  law. 

3.  Public  and  private  official  acts  of  the  legislative,  execative, 
and  judicial  departments  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  seals  of  all  the  courts  of  this  state  and  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  accession  to  office,  and  the  official  signatures  and  seals 
of  office,  of  the  principal  offices  of  government  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  this  state  and  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  existence,  title,  national  flag,  and  seal  of  every  state  or 
sovereign  recognized  by  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States. 

7.  The  seals  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction^ 
and  of  notaries  public. 

8.  The  laws  of  nature,  the  measure  of  time,  and  the  geographi- 
cal divisions  and  political  history  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  cases  the  court  may  resort  for  its  aid  to. appropriate 
books  or  documents  of  reference. 

This  subject  of  judicial  notice  has  been  accorded  extended 
treatment  in  1  Kice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  2.  To  avoid  extended 
reduplication  we  refrain  from  f ui*ther  comment* 


CHAPTEE  III. 

PRESUMPTIONa 

§  13.  The  Term  Defined. 

14.  Presumptions  of  Lata. 

15.  Presumptions  of  Fad. 

16.  Presumptions  of  Innocence, 

17.  Presumptions  of  Legitimacy. 

18.  Presumptions  of  Death. 

a.  Raised  by  Continuous  Absence  of  Seven  Tears. 

b.  Ifb  Presumption  as  to  the  Time  of  Death  Arises  fr&m 

Mere  Absence. 

c.  How  Established. 

d.  Importance  of  this  Presumption  in  Criminal  Law. 

e.  Suicide. 

19.  Presumption  of  Sanity  and  Responsibility. 

20.  Presumption  where  Accused  is  under  Seven  Tears  of  Age, 

21.  Continuance. 

22.  Presumption  of  OuiU  Arising  from  Silence  and  Conduct  Gen- 

eratty. 

23.  Presumption  of  Natural  Consequences  of  Act* 

24.  Statutory  Law  of  Calif omia  on  the  Subject. 

§  13.  The  Term  Defined. — '^A  presnmption  arises^wbere,  some 
facts  being  proTed,  another  follows  as  a  natural  or  very  probable 
condnsion  from  them,  so  as  readily  to  gain  assent  from  the  mere 
probability  of  its  having  occnrred,  without  farther  proof.  The 
fact  thus  assented  to  is  said  to  be  presumed,  that  is,  taken  for 
granted,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the  opposite  party; 
staibiter  jpraesumptioni  donee  jprobettir  in  oontrarvum.  And  it  is 
adopted  the  more  readily,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing the  fact  by  positive  evidence,  and  to  the  obvious  facility  of 
disproving  it,  or  of  proving  facts  inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  really 
never  occurred.  It  is,  therefore,  we  have  seen,  adopted  in  proof 
of  intent,  of  the  willful  doing  of  an  act,  of  malice,  and  of  guilty 
knowledge,  for  these  can  be  proved  only  by  the  admission  of  the 
party,  or  from  his  overt  acts,  from  which  the  jury  may  infer  or 
presume  them.  It  is  adopted,  also,  in  proof  of  the  commission  of 
tbe  oSenae  itself,  in  ike  absence  of  evidence  of  any  person  who 

15 
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acttraUj  saw  it  committed,  as  shall  be  noticed  presently."  Arch- 
bold,  Grim.  Pr.  &  PI.  134. 

A  presumption  is  a  role  of  law,  that  courts  and  judges  shall 
draw  from  certain  facts,  certain  inferences;  it  stands  as  a  rule 
dispensing,  in  certain  cases,  with  any  ulterior  inquiry.  It  assumes 
a  certain  condition  of  things  to  exist  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 
SchuylhUl  cfe  D.  Imp.  dk  H.  Co.  v.  Munaon^  81  U.  S.  14  "WalL 
449,  20  L.  ed.  872. 

^'A  presumption  of  any  fact  is  properly  an  inference  of  that 
fact  from  other  facts  that  are  known;  it  is  an  act  of  reasoning, 
and  much  of  human  knowledge  on  all  subjects  is  derived  from 
this  source.  A  fact  must  not  be  inferred  without  premiBes  that 
wiU  warrant  the  inference;  but  if  no  fact  could  thus  be  ascer- 
tained  by  inference  in  a  court  of  law,  very  few  offenders  could  be 
brought  to  punishment.''    Hex  v.  Bv/rdett^  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  161. 

It  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  jury  can  infer  the  existence  of  a  fact  from  another  fact  that 
is  proved,  and  which  most  usually  accompanies  it  Home  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Weide,  78  U.  S.  11  WaU.  440,  20  L.  ed.  198.  See 
also  Sta/rdey  v.  State^  26  Ala.  80;  Binna  v.  State,  66  Ind.  432; 
Chealey  v.  Brown,  11  Me.  146;  Bov)  v.  AUeiMitcvm,  84  N.  H.  865, 
69  Am.  Dec.  489;  Snediker  v.  Eoeringhwm,  27  N.  J.  L.  160, 168; 
BetU  V.  Jadkson,  6  Wend.  181;  Jackson  v.  Warford,  7  Wend.  66; 
MoConneWs  App.  97  Pa.  84;  Oaks  v.  WeOer^  16  Vt  71;  Welch 
V.  Sackett,  12  Wis.  267. 

§  14.  Presnmptioiis  of  Law. — ^With  regard  to  presumptions 
of  law  there  is  not  much  difficulty,  the  circumstances  imder  which 
they  arise  being  generally  pretty  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  regard  to  presumptions  of  fact,  there  being  fre- 
quently the  difficulty  not  only  of  deciding  whether  a  particular 
presumption  ought  to  be  made  at  all,  but  which  of  several  pre- 
sumptions arising  out  of  the  same  state  of  facts  is  the  right  one. 

In  civil  cases  it  is  always  necessary  for  a  jury  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and,  whatever  be  their  deci- 
sion, the  rights  of  the  parties  will  accordingly  be  affected;  however 
much,  therefore,  they  may  be  perplexed,  they  cannot  escape  from 
giving  a  verdict  founded  upon  one  view  or  llie  other  of  the  con- 
flicting facts  before  them;  presumptions,  therefore,  are  necessarily 
made  on  comparatively  weak  grounds.  But  in  criminal  cases 
there  is  always  a  result  open  to  the  jury,  which  is  practically 
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looked  upon  as  merely  negative,  namely,  that  which  declares  the 
accused  to  be  not  gnilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 
In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  to  this  view  that  juries  are  taught  to  lean. 
1  PhiL  Ev.  (10th  ed.)  466;  M'NaUy,  Orim.  Ev.  678.  Great  can- 
tion  is,  doubtless,  necessary  in  all  cases  of  presumptive  evidence, 
and,  accordingly,  Lord  Hale  has  laid  down  two  rules  with  regard 
to  the  acting  upon  such  evidence  in  criminal  cases.  ''I  would 
never,"  he  says,  ^^convict  any  person  of  stealing  the  goods  of  a 
certain  person  unknown,  merely  because  he  could  not  give  an 
account  how  he  came  by  them,  unless  there  was  due  proof  made 
that  a  felony  was  committed  of  these  goods."  And  again,  "I 
would  never  convict  any  person  of  murder  or  manslaughter, 
unless  the  fact  were  proved  to  be  done,  or,  at  least,  the  body  found 
dead."  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290.  So  it  is  said  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  4  BL  Com.  369,  that  all  presumptive  evidence  of  felony 
should  be  admitted  cautiously,  for  the  law  holds  that  it  is  better 
that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  suffer. 
See  1  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  16. 

Presumptions  of  law  are,  in  reality,  rules  of  law  and  part  of  the 
law  itself;  and  the  court  may  draw  the  inference  whenever  the 
requisite  facts  are  developed,  whether  iu  pleading  or  otherwise, 
while  all  other  presumptions,  however  obvious,  being  only  infer- 
ences of  fact,  cannot  be  made  without  the  intervention  o*f  a  jury. 
Best,  Presumptions,  18.  The  presumption  of  innocence,  of  sani- 
ty, that  aU  men  are  free,  etc,  are  examples  of  presumptions  of 
law.  So,  too,  a  promise  will  be  implied  from  a  legal  obligation. 
But  the  presumption  of  the  existence  of  one  fact  from  the  exist- 
ence of  another,  that  is,  the  progress  of  ascertaining  one  fact  from 
the  proof  of  another  fact,  is  within  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
jury.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  48.  The  usual  presumption  as  to  a  ship 
which  becomes  distressed,  or  founders  without  apparent  cause 
shortly  after  leaving  port,  is  that  she  was  unseaworthy  when  she 
sailed;  but  the  presumption  is  one  of  fact  and  for  the  jury,  under 
instructions  from  the  court,  and  subject  to  the  power  of  the  court 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  if  against  evidence.  Best,  Presumptions, 
50.  Whether  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  established  usage  and  custom  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 
Meeeh  v.  SmUk^  7  Wend.  816.  When  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
the  facts  which  go  to  prove  the  making  of  a  new  promise,  whether 
a  sufficient  promise  has  been  made  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
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statute  of  limitations,  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  for  the 
jury.     Cla/rke  v.  Dutcher^  9  Cow.  674. 

Presumptive  evidence  and  the  presumptions  or  proofs  to  which 
it  gives  rise  are  not  indebted  for  their  probative  force  to  any  rules 
of  positive  law;  but  juries,  in  inferring  one  fact  from  others 
which  have  been  established,  do  nothing  more  than  apply,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  force  of  which 
rests  on  experience  and  observation,  and  such  inferences  are  pre- 
sumptions of  fact.  Best,  Presumptions,  15,  §  14;  Morgan  v. 
Bavey,  6  Hurlst.  &  K  265. 

Presumptions  are  of  two  classes,  natural  and  legal  or  artificial. 
The  natural  presumption  is,  when  a  fact  is  proved,  wherefrom  by 
reason  of  the  connection  founded  on  experience,  the  existence  of 
another  fact  is  directly  inferred.  The  legal  or  artificial  presump- 
tion is,  where  the  existence  of  the  one  fact  is  not  direct  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  other,  but  the  one  fact  existing  and  being 
proved,  the  law  raises  an  artificial  presumption  of  the  existence  of 
the  other.  Forbearance  to  enforce  a  pecuniary  demand  for 
twenty  years,  is  not  direct  evidence  that  the  money  has  been  paid, 
but  on  the  fact  of  forbearance,  the  law  builds  a  presumption  that 
the  demand  has  been  satisfied,  since  it  wisely  supposes  a  man  will 
sooner  recover  and  enjoy  what  belongs,  or  is  due  to  him,  unless 
prevented  by  some  impediment  The  law  gives  to  the  evidence 
a  technical  eflBicacy  beyond  its  simple  and  natural  force  and  opersr 
tioiu  Inasmuch  then  as  this  is  but  a  presumptive  bar,  the  fact 
which  the  lapse  of  time  conduces  to  prove  must  be  pleaded,  and 
not  the  mere  lapse  itself.     Crvlick  v.  Loder^  13  N.  J.  L.  68. 

§  15.  Presnmptions  of  Fact. — Presumptions  of  fact  are  but 
inferences  drawn  from  other  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case, 
and  should  be  made  upon  the  common  principles  of  induction.  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  the  elementary  writers  have  said  that  pre- 
sumption may  be  looked  upon  as  bold  inferences  pushed  further 
than  the  facts  established  will  strictly  warrant  Gresley,  Equity 
Ev.  872. 

These  extreme  cases  of  forced  and  extravagant  presumptions 
are  very  justly  dealt  with  by  Sir  W.  D.  Evans  (see  appeal  to 
Pothier,  331)  where  he  says :  "  The  principle  adopted  in  Wilkin- 
son V.  Payne^  4  T.  S.  468,  is  certainly  very  dangerous  in  its  ten- 
dency^  as  it  goes  to  subvert  the  main  foundations  of  the  distino- 
tion  between  truth  and  falsehood.    He  adds,  many  cases  must 
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occur  in  the  administration  of  jnstice,  when  the  wishes  of  those 
who  are  to  decide  must,  from  tiiie  nature  of  the  circumstances^  be 
in  opposition  to  the  legal  right,  but  if  we  once  began  to  shake  the 
rule,  that  the  law  is  to  command  and  the  judges  to  obey;  if  we 
once  admit  the  propriety  of  professing  to  believe  as  true,  what  we 
are  actually  convinced  is  not  so,  nobody  can  [say  where  the  devi- 
ation will  stop,  and  legal  certainty  will  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  judicial  discretion."  These  views  are  quoted  with  approbation 
by  Gresley,  at  page  374.  Mr.  Starkie,  in  speaking  of  this  case  of 
Wilkinson  v.  Payne  and  Standen  v.  Standen^  6  T.  R.  331  n. 
(cited  in  4  T.  K.  469)  says  it  may  be  very  questionable,  whether 
such  decisions  are  not  only  contrary  to  sound  policy,  but  even 
positively  mischievous.  He  adds,  do  they  not  afford  temptation 
to  juries  in  hard  cases,  to  trifle  with  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 
oath  I    2  Starkie,  Ev.  686,  note/. 

Still  another  definition  is  to  the  effect  that  ^^a  presumption  of 
fact  is  an  inference  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  fact  arising  from 
its  necessary  and  usual  connection  with  other  facts  which  are 
known.  The  principle  is  recognized  in  criminal  jurisprudence 
that  proof  of  certain  facts  may  lead  irresistably  to  the  presump- 
tion that  another  act,  of  which  there  is  no  direct  proof,  was  com- 
mitted or  done.  Men  are  presumed  to  act  according  to  their  own 
interests.  It  is  presumed  that  regular  and  ordinary  means  are 
adopted  for  a  given  end.  So  where  the  means  calculated  to  attain 
a  certain  end  appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  end  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attained,  a  particular  completion  will  be  pre- 
sumed."   1  PhiL  Ev.*  599-610;  Hoberts  v.  People,  9  Colo.  458. 

^^Presumptions  of  fact  are  inferences  as  to  the  existence  of  some 
fact  drawn  from  the  existence  of  some  other  fact;  inferences 
which  common  sense  draws  from  circumstances  usually  occurring 
in  such  cases."  Presumptions  of  fact  are  derived  from  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  by  means  of  the  common  experience 
of  mankind.  Kent  v.  People,  8  Colo.  563;  Bouvier^  Law  Diet, 
title  Presumption, 

§  16.  Presumptions  of  Innocence. — The  first  presumption 
of  criminal  law — one  of  extended  application  and  wide  recogni- 
tion, is  that  which  presumes  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and 
insists  upon  such  evidence  to  the  contrary  as  will  establish  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  People  v.  Thayer,  1  Park.  Crim. 
Sep.  595. 
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A  defendant  has  this  presumption  of  innocence  with  him 
through  the  whole  case.  The  advantage  he  derives,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  burden  is  on  the  prosecution  to  make  out 
the  points  it  advances,  is  only  temporary.  As  soon  as  this  is  done 
to  such  an  effect  as  to  sustain  a  verdict  of  guilty,  then,  should  the 
proof  close  at  that  point,  the  case  goes  to  the  jury  free  from  any 
presumptions  arising  from  the  prior  imposition  of  this  burden. 
Whart  Orim.  Ev.  §  322;  Neolmg  v.  0am.  98  Pa.  322;  People  v. 
Cheong  Foon  Ark,  61  Cal.  527;  Janea  v.  State^  IS  Tex.  App.  1; 
Case  V.  People,  76  N.  T.  242. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  recent  possession  of  stolen  property, 
unexplained,  raises  a  presumption  that  the  person  in  possession  stole 
it;  but  this  is  only  a  rule  of  evidence,  and  the  presumption  may 
be  overcome  by  the  proof  showing  that  the  possession  is  not  in- 
consistent with  an  honest  intenti(m.  Houah  v.  People,  76  HL 
487.  Here  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the  extreme  tenderness 
of  the  criminal  law  for  persons  accused  of  crime.  And  this  pro- 
sumption  of  innocence  accompanies  the  suspect  in  all  stages  of 
the  triaL    A  familiar  passage  will  serve  to  emphasize  this  truth. 

^^In  the  investigation  and  estimate  of  criminatory  evidence  there 
is  an  antecedent  prima  facie  presumption  in  favor  of  the  innocence 
of  the  party  accused,  grounded  in  reason  and  justice,  and  recog- 
nized in  the  judicial  practice  of  all  civilized  nations;  which  pre- 
sumption must  prevail  until  it  be  destroyed  by  such  an  overpow- 
ering amount  of  legal  evidence  of  guilt  as  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  opposite  belief.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  aggregate, 
the  number  of  convictions  vastly  exceeds  that  of  acquittals,  and 
that  the  probability  is  that,  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  parties  accused  are  guilty;  but  according 
to  all  judicial  statistics,  and  under  every  system,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  persons  put  upon  trial  are  legally  innocent  In 
any  particular  case,  therefore,  the  party  may  not  be  guilty,  and  it 
is  impossible,  without  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  to 
act  upon  the  contrary  presumption  of  a  superior  probability  of 
guilt  It  is,  therefore,  a  settled  and  inviolable  principle,  that  an- 
terior to  contrary  proof,  the  accused  shall  be  considered  as  legally 
innocent,  and  that  his  case  shall  receive  the  same  dispassionate 
and  impartial  consideration  as  if  he  were  really  so."  Wills,  Giro. 
Ev.  147. 

The  law  in  its  partiality  to  the  presumption  of  innocence,  will 
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indst  that  where  conflicting  presnmptions  supervene  the  stronger 
of  the  two  mnst  preyail;  and  that  the  preenrnption  of  innocence 
xnnst  be  denned  superior. 

This  does  not  compromise  the  well  known  rule,  which  allows  a 
presumption  to  be  rebutted  by  a  contrary  presumption,  which 
latter  is  more  condusiye  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Lawson  in  his  weU  known  work  on  ^Tresumptive  Evi- 
denoey"  enters  upon  an  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  defends 
his  views  with  logic  and  ingenuity.  He  says  at  p.  458:  *^The 
presumption  of  sanity  and  the  presumption  of  innocence  coming 
in  conflict,  the  latter  must  give  way  according  to  the  best  consid- 
ered doctrine  on  this  question.  The  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  has  led  to  much  discussion.  The  decisions  are  not  harmoni- 
ous, and  no  question  is  more  debated  at  the  present  time,  when  it 
arises  for  actual  decision,  than  the  question  of  the  burden  of  proof 
of  insanity  in  criminal  cases." 

The  absence  of  a  motive  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  proved 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  presumption  of  innocence; 
and  conversely,  the  presence  of  a  motive  may  be  shown  to 
strengthen  the  hypothesis  of  guilt.  This  is  well  recognized  logic 
under  all  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

In  Daamer  v.  State^  54  Ala.  127,  25  Am.  Eep.  662,  it  was  held 
that  while  the  law  presumes  every  one  innocent,  it  does  not  pre- 
sume anyone  to  have  a  good  character,  and  a  fortiori  it  will 
not  presume  chastity  in  a  prosecutrix  for  rape. 

So  a  witness  is  presumed  to  speak  the  truth.  But  this  pre- 
sumption may  be  repelled  by  the  manner  in  which  he  testifies,  by 
his  interest  in  the  controversy,  by  the  character  of  his  testimony, 
or  by  evidence  affecting  his  character  or  motives,  or  by  contradic- 
tory evidence. 

§  17.  Presnmptions  of  Legitimacy.— TTpon  this  subject  Mr. 
Stephen  very  aptly  observes :  ^^The  fact  that  any  person  was 
bom  during  the  continuance  of  a  valid  marriage  between  his 
mother  and  any  man,  or  within  such  a  time  after  the  dissolution 
thereof  and  before  the  celebration  of  another  valid  marriage,  that 
his  mother's  husband  could  have  been  his  father,  is  conclusive 
proof  that  he  is  the  legitimate  child  of  his  mother's  husband,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  either  that  his  mother  and  her  husband  had 
no  access  to  each  other  at  any  time  when  he  could  have  been  be- 
gotten, r^ard  being  had  both  to  the  date  of  the  birth  and  to  the 
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physical  condition  of  the  hnsband,  or  that  the  drcamstancaB  of 
their  accees  (if  any)  were  each  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  sexual  intercourse  took  place  between  them  when  it  occnrred. 
Keither  the  mother  nor  the  husband  is  a  competent  witness  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  having  or  not  having  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
each  other,  nor  are  any  declarations  by  them  upon  that  subject 
deemed  to  be  relevant  facts  when  the  legitimacy  of  the  woman's 
child  is  in  question,  whether  the  mother  or  her  husband  can  be 
called  as  a  witness  or  not,  provided  that  in  applications  for  affilia- 
tion orders  when  proof  has  been  given  of  the  non-access  of  the 
husband  at  any  time  when  his  wife's  child  could  have  been  be- 
gotten, the  wife  may  give  evidence  as  to  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  begotten."    Stephen,  Dig.  art  98. 

§  18.  Presumptions  of  Death. — A  person  shown  not  to  have 
been  heard  of  for  seven  years  by  those  (if  any)  who,  if  he  had 
been  alive,  would  naturally  have  heard  of  him,  is  presumed  to  be 
dead,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  account 
for  his  not  being  heard  of  without  assuming  his  death,  but  there 
is  no  presumption  as  to  the  time  when  he  died,  and  the  burden  of 
proving  his  death  at  any  particular  time  is  upon  the  person  who 
asserts  it  There  is  no  presumption  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  per- 
son died  who  is  shown  to  have  been  alive  at  a  given  time,  or  as  to 
the  order  in  which  two  or  more  persons  died  who  are  shown  to 
have  died  in  the  same  accident,  shipwreck  or  battle.  Stephen, 
Dig.  art.  99. 

a.  Raised  by  Contlnnons  Absence  for  Seven  Tears.— The 
protracted  absence  of  a  person  from  his  home  and  friends  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  is  not  heard  from, 
raises  the  presumption  of  death.  HoserUhal  v.  Mayhugh^  33  Ohio 
St  155;  Rice  v.  Lwndey^  10  Ohio  St  596;  Holmes  v.  Johnson^  42 
Pa.  159;  Primm  v.  Stewa/rt,  7  Tex.  183;  J)am6  v.  Bri^gs^  97  U. 
8.  628,  24  L.  ed.  1086;  Adams  v.  Jones,  39  Qa.  508;  ProcUyr  v. 
M^CaU,  2  Bail  L.  298,  23  Am.  Dec.  135;  Lajcrye  v.  Primm,  8 
Mo.  529;  S(n/t  v.  N&vohold,  45  N.  J.  L.  219,  46  Am.  Eep.  767; 
Stevens  v.  MoNama/ra,  36  Me.  176,  58  Am.  Dec.  740;  Doe  v. 
Flcmagan,  1  Ga.  538;  Specks  v.  Biirton,  31  Miss.  554;  AsWyu/ry 
V.  Scmders,  8  OaL  62,  68  Am.  Dec  300;  Godfrey  v.  Schmidt, 
1  Cheves,  Eq.  67;  Mc^ffU  v.  Varden,  6  Cranch,  0.  0. 658;  Orav}- 
ford  V.  EUiotty  1  Houst  (Del.)  465;  Hcmcoch  v.  American  L. 
Ins.  Co.  62  Mo.  26;  Smith  v.  KnowUon,  11  N.  H.  196;  King  v. 
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Paddodky  18  Johiw.  141;  Bradley  v.  Bradley,  4  Whart.  1T3; 
Loring  v.  iSlf^in^man,  1  Met  210. 

b.  No  Presumption  as  to  the  Time  of  Death  Arises  ft*om 
Mere  Ahsenee* — ^Althongh  a  person  who  has  not  been  heard  of 
for  seven  years  is  presumed  to  be  dead,  the  law  raises  no  pre- 
sumption as  to  the  time  of  his  death;  and,  therefore,  if  anyone 
has  to  establish  the  precise  period  daring  those  seven  years  at 
which  snch  person  died,  he  must  do  so  by  evidence  and  can  nei- 
ther rely,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  presumption  of  death,  nor,  on 
the  other,  upon  the  continuance  of  life.  These  views  are  in 
harmony  with  the  settled  laws  of  the  English  courts,  as  will  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  authorities.  HopevoM  v.  D&- 
PinnOy  2  Campb.  113;  Beg.  v.  Lwmley,  L.  B.  1  C.  0. 196;  Dwrm 
▼.  Snawden,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  104;  Lambe  v.  Ortony  29  L.  J.  Ch.  286; 
including  the  leading  case  in  the  court  of  exchequer  of  N&pea/n 
V.  Knighty  2  Mees.  &  W.  894,  in  error  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  In  that  case  Lord  Denman,  Oh.  J.,  said:  "We  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  the  presumption 
of  law  relates  only  to  the  fact  of  death,  and  that  the  time  of  death, 
whenever  it  is  material,  must  be  a  subject  of  distinct  proof."  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  preponderance  of  authority  in  this  country. 
MeCartee  v.  Camdy  1  Barb.  Ch.  456,  5  L.  ed.  453;  Lcmcaster  v. 
Wadiwngton  Z.  Im.  Co.  of  New  Tork  Cityy  62  Mo.  121;  Stov/oe^ 
nd  V.  Stephena,  2  Daly,  319;  Hcmcock  v.  Americcm  Z.  Ina.  Co. 
62  Mo.  26;  Stevens  v.  McNamara^  36  Me.  176;  Whiting  v.  Niohr 
oU,  46  HI.  230,  92  Am.  Dec.  248;  Smith  v.  KnowUony  11  N.  H. 
191;  Flynn  v.  Coffee,  12  Allen,  133;  Loring  v.  Stememany  1  Met. 
204;  Spurr  v.  Trimbley  1  A.  K.  Marsh.  278;  Doe  v.  Flcmagauy  1 
Ga.  538;  Smith  v.  Smithy  49  Ala.  156;  Oihlee  v.  Yinceniy  11 
Bich.  L.  323. 

For  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  authorities  sustaining  this  pre- 
sumption, see  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  Davie  v. 
BriggBy  97  TJ.  S.  628,  24  L.  ed.  1086.  See  also  Whiting  v.  Nich- 
oB,  46  DL  230,  92  Am.  Dec.  248;  Youngs  v.  Jleffner,  36  Ohio 
St  232;  Adams  v.  Jones,  39  Ga.  479;  Wen^orth  v.  Wentworthy 
71  Me.  72;  Smith  v.  Smith,  49  Ala.  156. 

c.  How  Established. — ^Any  evidence  calculated  to  negative 

the  presumption  of  life  is  competent  to  establish  the  presumption 

of  death.     Anderson  v.  Parkery  6  Cal.  197;  BvloffY.  People,  18 

N.  Y.  179;  Crouch  v.  Eveleth,  15  Mass.  305;  Hancock  Mut.  L. 
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In8.  Oo.  V.  l£o(yrey  84  Mich.  41;  BaUey  t.  BatUy^  36  Mich.  185; 
Sched  y.  Mdmany  77  IlL  804;  Jackson  v.  EtZj  6  Oow.  819. 

d.  Importance  of  this  Presumption  in  Criminal  Law.— 

The  presumption  of  life  or  death  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
criminal  law.  For  an  elaborate  discnssion  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying this  presumption,  see  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  Oh.  J.^  in 
Ruloffy.  P^pUy  18  N.  T.  179. 

Mr.  Wills,  in  his  treatise  on  Circumstantial  Evidence,  says: 
^^Death  may  be  inferred  from  such  strong  and  unequivocal  cir- 
cumstances that  render  it  morally  certain  and  leave  no  ground  for 
doubt'*  p.  208. 

e.  Suicide.— In  the  case  of  Persons  v.  StcOe^  90  Tenn.  291,  the 
court  below  charged  the  jury  in  the  manner  following:  "All 
things  being  equal  you  are  to  presume  that  a  party  found  dead 
did  not  die  by  his  own  hands.  In  all  cases  of  sudden  death  the 
presumption  of  the  love  of  life  negatives  the  idea  of  suicide.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  this  presumption  of  death  other  than  by 
suicide,  yields  at  once  to  any  inference  that  may  be  logically  in- 
ferred from  the  facts  of  the  case." 

On  appeal,  the  supreme  court,  speakmg  through  Tumey,  Oh.  c7^ 
held  this  to  constitute  reversible  error  in  that  it  left  the  jury  to 
conclude  that  if  the  proof  preponderated  against  the  contention 
for  suicide,  or  was  evenly  balanced,  then  it  was,  by  a  rule  of  law, 
required  to  find  against  the  insistence  of  the  defense;  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  but 
must  make  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  deceased 
took  his  own  life.  It  placed  the  defendant  in  the  relation  of 
prosecutor  to  make  clear  a  case  of  suicide  before  he  could  insist 
upon  such  facts  as  conducing  to  prove  an  hypothesis  inconsistent 
with  his  own  guilt. 

When  the  defendant  has  shown  conduct,  declarations,  and  cir> 
cumstances  pointing  to  a  suicidal  intent,  then  it  devolves  upon 
the  state  to  show  satisfactorily  and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  it 
was  not  suicide,  before  the  defendant  can  be  deprived  of  the 
Ivenefit  of  such  reasonable  doubt  as  his  facts  would  create.  The 
charge  of  the  judge  reversed  the  rule,  and  put  the  burden  of 
full  proof  on  the  defendant.    Persons  v.  State^  90  Tenn.  291. 

In  civil  cases,  where  one  has  been  found  dead,  even  with  marks 
of  violence,  nothing  else  appearing,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
deceased  did  not  commit  suicide,  as  also  that  he  or  she  was  not 
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murdered.  AeoiderU  ln».  Co.  of  IT.  A.  ▼.  Berynett^  90  Tenn.  386. 
Fur&er  it  appeaiB  that  npon  a  charge  of  homicide,  even  when  the 
body  has  been  found,  and  although  indications  of  a  yiolent  death 
be  manifest,  it  shall  stQl  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  death  was  neither  occasioned  by  natural  causes,  by  accident^ 
nor  by  the  deceased  Imnsell    1  StarUe,  Ey.  575. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
the  same  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause the  rule  is  the  same  that  presumptions  applicable  in  one  are 
always  applicable  in  the  other.  An  antagonistic  presumption 
may  exist,  and  does  in  criminal  cases — ^that  is,  the  innocence  of 
the  defendant.  So  the  presumption  that  a  deceased  did  not  com- 
mit suicide  cannot  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  against  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.    Persons  v.  Sta^j  90  Tenn.  291. 

§  19.  Presumption  of  Sanity  and  Sesponsibility. — Should 
the  question  of  insanity  become  one  of  any  importance  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  reliance  may  be  had  upon  the  postulate  of 
law  which  attributes  to  all  persons  the  possession  of  their  faculties. 
Where  the  contrary  is  alleged  it  must  be  proved.  LHhf  v. 
Waggons,  27  BL  395;  StaU  v.  Pike^  49  K.  H.  899,  6  Am.  Bep. 
538;  Stuhbe  v.  Sbustor^  88  Ala.  655;  Thornton  v.  Aj>pletony  29 
Me.  800;  United  States  v.  McGhie^  1  Curt  0.  0. 1;  Bunt/an  v. 
Prioej  15  Ohio  St.  1,  86  Am.  Dec  459;  Cotton  v.  Ulmer,  45  Ala. 
878,  6  Am.  Rep.  708;  FwrreU  v.  Brenncm^  82  Mo.  828,  82  Am. 
Dec  137;  ^^xte  v.  Smithy  53  Mo.  267;  Porter  v.  Campbelly  2 
Bast  81;  Saxon  v.  WhUaker,  80  Ala.  287;  Den  v.  Vandeve^  4 
Wash.  0«  C.'262;  Jackson  v.  Van  Dusen,  5  Johns.  158,  4  Am. 
Dec  880;  Jackson  v.  Ei/ng^  4  Cow.  207, 15  Am.  Dec.  854;  Egbert 
V.  Egbert^  78  Pa.  828 ;  Anderson  v.  Oramm&r^  11  W.  Va.  562 ; 
Weed  V.  Mvitwd  Benefit  L.  Ins.  Co.  70  N.  Y.  561;  Brovm  v. 
Torr&y,  24  Barb.  683;  Walter  v.  People,  32  K  Y.  147;  Oa/rdner 
V.  OwrdneTy  22  Wend.  526,  84  Am.  Dec.  340.  In  Weed  v. 
Mufmail  Benefit  Z.  Ins.  Co.  it  was  said :  '^  The  sanity  of  every 
individual  is  presumed,  and  insanity  cannot  be  presumed  from 
the  mere  fact  of  suicide." 

Sanity  is  a  normal  condition,  and  the  criminal  law  harbors  the 
presumption  that  all  men  are  in  possession  of  their  faculties  to 
the  extent  of  intending  or  contemplating  the  natural  results  of 
the  act  they  commit.  It  follows,  that  where  the  prosecution  has 
proved  the  conunission  of  an  ofiense,  the  legal  presumption  as  to 
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sanity  may  be  invoked  as  supplemental  to  this  proof,  and  the 
state  has  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  sufficient,  without  rebutting 
testimony,  to  sustain  the  conviction. 

Upon  tins  showing,  where  the  defendant  seeks  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  his  offense  through  the  plea  of  insanity,  the 
burden  of  proof  in  a  certain  sense  shifts,  and  it  devolves  upon 
him  to  show  that  the  presumption  of  insanity  is  to  be  ignored. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  presumption  of  innocence  clings  to 
the  accused  throughout  the  entire  trial.  JSopps  v.  People,  31  IlL 
385,  83  Am.  Dec.  231;  Alexander  v.  People,  96  111.  96;  Bradley 
V.  State,  31  Ind.  492;  McDougal  v.  State,  88  Ind.  24;  State  y. 
Jones,  64  Iowa,  349;  State  v.  Crawford,  11  Ean.  32;  People  v. 
OarhuU,  17  Mich.  9,  97  Am.  Dec  162;  Otmnmgham  v.  State,  56 
Miss.  269,  21  Am.  Rep.  360;  Wright  v.  People,  4  Neb.  407;  State 
V.  Pike,  49  N.  H.  399,  6  Am.  Rep.  533;  StaU  v.  Waterman,  1 
Nev.  543;  (yConneU  v.  People,  87  N.  T.  377,  41  Am.  Rep.  379; 
Dove  V.  State,  3  Heisk.  348;  State  v.  Patterson,  45  Vt  308, 18 
Am.  Rep.  200.  There  is  considerable  contradiction  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  practitioner  must  observe  the  lex  fori  in  all  cases. 

When  the  evidence  of  sanity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  insanity 
on  the  other,  leaves  the  scale  in  equal  balance,  or  so  nearly  poised 
that  the  jury  have  a  ^'  reasonable  doubt,"  there  a  man  is  to  be 
considered  sane  and  responsible  for  what  he  does.  But  if  the 
probability  of  his  being  insane  at  the  time  is,  from  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  very  strong,  and  there  is  but  a  slight  doubt  of  it,  then 
the  jury  ought  to  say,  that  the  evidence  of  his  insanity  was  dear. 
The  proof  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  ought  to 
be  as  clear  and  satisfactory,  in  order  to  acquit  him  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  as  the  proof  of  committing  the  act  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  find  a  sane  man  guilty.  State  v.  Sfpencer,  21  K.  J.  L. 
196. 

§  20.  Presumption  where  Accused  is  Under  Seren  Yean 
of  Age. — ^A  child  of  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  crime,  but  the  pre* 
sumption  may  be  removed  by  proof  that  he  had  sufficient  capacity 
to  understand  the  act  or  neglect  charged  against  him,  and  to 
know  its  wrongfulness.  Whenever  in  any  legal  proceedings  it 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  age  of  a  child,  the  child  may 
be  produced  for  personal  inspection,  to  enable  the  magistrate, 
court  or  jury  to  determine  the  age  thereby;  and  the  court  or 
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magistrate  may  direct  an  examination  by  one  or  more  physicians, 
whose  opinion  shall  also  be  competent  evidence  upon  the  question 
of  aj2^  A  copy  of  the  record  of  baptism  of  any  child  in  any 
parish  register,  or  register  kept  in  a  church,  or  by  a  clergyman 
thereof,  or  a  certificate  of  baptism  duly  authenticated  by  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  register,  or  who  administered  said  baptism, 
and  also  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  birth  recorded  in  any  bureau 
of  vital  statistics  or  board  of  health,  duly  authenticated  by  its 
secretary  or  under  its  seal,  and  the  entries  made  in  a  family  Bible, 
shall  also  be  competent  evidence  upon  the  question  of  the  age. 
K.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  19. 

An  infant  is  capable  of  testifying  to  his  own  age.  Cheeoer  v. 
Congdon^  34  Mich.  296;  McrrrUon  v.  Emsley^  53  Mich.  664; 
Central  R.  Co.  v.  Coggim^  73  Ga.  689. 

The  court  may  rely  upon  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  prisoner's 
age,  or  the  jury  may  determine  it  by  general  inspection  or  by  any 
evidence  in  the  case.  People  v.  New  York  County  Justices,  10 
Hun,  224;  Com.  v.  Ermrums^  98  Mass.  6.  Evidence  may  be  re- 
ceived from  any  person  capable  of  giving  it  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  fact,  or  where  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  suffi- 
ciently indicates  his  proper  age,  that  may  be  acted  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  State  v.  Arnold,  35  N.  C.  184;  oontray  Ihvager 
V.  State,  53  Ind.  251. 

§  21.  Continuance. — ^Another  presumption  of  law  and  one 
that  is  believed  without  qualification  is  this :  Where  a  condition 
or  state  regarding  persons  or  things  is  shown  to  exist,  that  condi- 
tion or  state  is  presumed  to  continue  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 
Kidder  v.  Stevene,  60  Cal.  415;  MuUen  v.  Pryor,  12  Mo.  307; 
JSamee  v.  JEames,  41  K.  H.  177;  Garner  v.  Oreen^  8  Ala.  96; 
Hood  V.  Hood,  2  Grant,  Gas.  229;  OouLd  v.  Norfolk  Lead  Co,  9 
Gush.  338,  57  Am.  Dec.  50;  Montgomery  &  W.  Plank  Road  Co. 
V.  WM,  27  Ala.  618. 

In  criminal    law  as  in  civil  cases,  a  fact  continuous  in  its 
character  and  nature  is  presumed    to  continue.      Wilkine  v. 
Earle,  44  N.  Y.  172,  3  Am.  Eep.  655;  Poe  v.  Dorrah,  20  Ala. 
289,  56  Am.  Dec.  196;  Magee  v.  ScoU,  9  Gush.  148, 55  Am.  Dec. 
49;  Sm44Ji  v.  Nevo  York  Cent  R.  Co.  43  Barb.  225;  Eamee  v. 
Eames,  supra;    Chrwoee  v.  State,  12  "Wis.  593;  Laughlvn  v.  Chi- 
cago <b  N.  W.  R.  Co.  28  Wis.  204,  9  Am.  Eep.  493;  Farr  v. 
Payne^  40  Vt.  615.    It  must  be  remembered  that  all  presump- 
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tioiiB  of  every  name  and  nature  are  accorded  legal  indulgence 
merely  to  supply  the  place  of  facts  that  are  supposed  to  esist^ 
but  they  are  utterly  impotent,  and  worthless  as  against  an  estab- 
lished fact  Freik  ▼.  OHwr^  41  U.  S.  16  Pet  827, 10  L.  ed.  982; 
Lincoln,  v.  FrmoJ^  105  TJ.  S.  614, 26  L,  ed,  1189;  Best,  Presump- 
tions, §  186;  Srrdth  v.  New  York  GmL  R.  Co.  48  Barb.  225. 

It  is  only  when  insanity  of  a  chronic  or  permanent  nature  is 
proved  that  its  continuous  existence  is  presumed.  No  such  pre- 
sumption arises  where  fitful  and  exceptional  attacks  of  insanity 
are  proved;  and  where  an  insane  person  has  lucid  intervals,  an 
offense  by  him  is  presumed  to  have  been  committed  during  a 
lucid  interval,  unless  the  contrary  appears. 

An  ordinary  witness  may  testify  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
person  with  whom  he  is  intimately  acquainted.  If  expressing 
the  opinion  that  such  person  is  of  unsound  mind,  he  should  state 
the  facts  on  which  such  opinion  is  founded;  but  when  he  testifies 
that  such  person  is  sane,  this  is  not  necessary,  since  a  sane  person 
would  not  manifest  any  such  eccentricities  as  usually  mark 
the  conduct  of  person  of  unsound  mind.  Ford  v.  State^  71  Ahu 
885. 

§  22.  Presumption  of  Gnflt  Arising  t^om  Silence  and  Con- 
duct Generally. — ^In  almost  every  criminal  case  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  jury  consists  of  the  conduct  of  the  party 
at  the  time  of,  or  after  being  charged  with,  the  offense.  Thus  it 
is  frequently  proved  that  upon  being  charged  he  fied,  or  endeav- 
ored to  make  his  escape.  Upon  this  proof  it  is  said  by  Smith,  j9., 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  law  to  say,  that  though  a  man 
charged  with  an  offense  should  fiy,  that  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
of  guilt.  The  jury  could  not  forget  that  one  of  the  oaths  they 
had  taken  was,  whether  the  prisoner  had  fied  in  consequence  of 
the  charge  made  on  him;  but  though  it  should  be  established  that 
he  fied  in  consequence  of  the  charge,  yet  it  did  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  murder;  though  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance materially  unfavorable  and  suspicious.  OramletfB  OasSj 
cited  in  M'Nally,  Crim.  £v.  577.  The  introduction  of  a  false- 
hood into  the  defense  is  also  a  presumption  against  a  prisoner. 
This  presumption  is  heightened  if  the  falsehood  is  to  be  support- 
ed, as  it  almost  necessarily  must  be,  by  a  witness  conscious  of  it 
dark^B  Case,  1789,  cited  in  Gilbert,  Ev.  (Loft  ed.)  898; 
M'Kally,  Ev.  580.    Ko  presumption  of  guilt  arises  from  the 
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slenoe  of  a  prisoner  when,  on  bis  examination  before  a  magistrate, 
he  is  charged  by  another  prisoner  with  having  been  joined  in  the 
commission  of  the  offense.    Reon  y«  Ajpplebyy  8  Starkie,  88. 

In  weighing  the  effect  of  the  presamptiye  evidence  famished 
by  the  conduct  of  a  person  charged  with  the  criminal  offense, 
great  cantion  should  be  exerafled.  An  innocent  man  finding  him- 
self  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  of  danger,  is  sometimes  induced  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  which  bears  with  it  a  presumption  of  guilt  2  Hale,  P.  C. 
290fk 

^Flight  may  be  very  strong  evidence  of  guilt,  or  it  may  weigh 
nothing,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes 
place.  The  legal  presumption  from  flight  is  against  the  prisoner, 
and  it  Hes  upon  him  to  rebut  it."  Fox,  t/i,  Ohapman^s  Trial 
(PamphL)  p.  218;  Fam/ning  y.  State^  14  Mo.  886. 

So  the  destruction,  suppression,  withholding  or  fabrication  of 
evidence  by  a  party,  creates  the  presumption  that  the  truth  is 
detrimental  to  his  interests.  Wvnchsll  v.  JEd/wa/rdSy  67  HI.  41. 
And  reasoning  £rom  analogy  we  have  the  further  proposition  that 
where  a  defendant  adopts  a  theory  of  defense  which  is  false,  and 
whidi  he  must  have  known  to  be  false,  it  is  not  error  for  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  the  attempted  explanation  fails 
it  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  his  guilt  Pilger  v.  Com.  112 
Pa.  220.  And  "a  failure  to  produce  proof,  when  in  the»power  of 
the  party,  is  recognized,  even  in  criminal  cases,  as  proper  to  be 
considered  by  the  jury."    State  v.  TForrf,  61  Vt.  158. 

The  rule  which  imposes  upon  a  suspect  the  obligation  of  pro- 
ducing evidence,  which  will  contradict  or  explain  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him,  requires  him  to  do  so  only  when  he  is 
pressed  by  circumstantial  proof,  having  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
its  apparent  force.  1  Cowen  &  Hill's  Notes,  810,  and  cases  there 
cited;  1  Starkie,  Ev.  84;  8  Starkie,  £v.  487.  Before  the  absence 
of  evidence  can  affect  the  accused,  it  must  appear  that  there  is 
evidence  that  would  elucidate  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  that  it  is 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  accused;  and  then  if  he  is 
pressed  by  the  force  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  does  not  pro- 
duce the  evidence  within  his  power,  it  may  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  him.    People  v.  Mc  Whortery  4  Barb.  488. 

Of  similar  import  is  the  language  of  J^tdge  Barnard,  who  in 
writing  for  affirmance  in  a  criminal  case  decided  80  years  later, 
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employs  the  following  langDSge:  '^hen  a  man  has  evidence  at 
hand,  by  which  he  conld  prove  a  given  fact  material  to  his  defense, 
and  does  not  nse  it,  it  was  for  the  jnry  to  say  whether  it  shonld 
be  considered  against  him  or  not/'  And  generally  we  may  affirm, 
that  where  the  guilt  of  the  accused  depends  upon  the  credibiKty 
of  evidence  given  by  an  accomplice,  it  is  no  error  to  charge  the 
jury  that  they  might  take  into  consideration  the  omission  of  the 
prisoner  to  contradict  the  accomplice  upon  a  statement  in  respect 
to  which,  if  false,  contradictory  evidence  was  apparently  within 
the  prisoner's  power.    People  v.  Dyle^  21  N.  T.  578, 

The  silence  of  a  defendant  when  he  should  have  spoken  cannot 
be  taken  to  be  an  admission  unless  it  is  proved  that  he  heard  the 
statement  which  he  should  have  denied.  People  v.  Solfdder^  6 
N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  179.  And  this  rule  is  of  doubtful  propriety  in 
any  event  obviously  if  the  silence  of  a  witness  can  be  treated  as 
evidence  against  a  party  who  cannot  compel  him  to  answer,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  against  anyone  on  mere 
insinuations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  caution  the  jury 
against  this.    People  v.  HaU^  48  Mich.  482,  42  Am.  Rep.  477. 

§  23.  Presumption  of  Natural  Consequences  of  Act.— In 

Starkie  on  Evidence  it  is  said,  "that  a  rational  agent  must  be  taken 
to  contemplate  and  intend  the  natural  and  immediate  conse- 
quences of  his  own  act,  is  a  presumption  so  cogent  as  to  constitute 
rather  a  tule  of  law  than  of  mere  evidence"  (p.  848).  "There  is 
a  general  presumption  in  criminal  matters  that  a  person  intends 
whatever  is  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  own 
actions."  1  Phil.  Ev.  632.  It  was  said  by  Jvdge  Andrews,  that 
"  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  evidence  of  very  general  application, 
founded  upon  observation  and  experience,  that  a  man  is  presumed 
to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act."  People  v.  CoiMroy^ 
97  N.  T.  62. 

It  follows  from  this  presumption,  that  a  criminal  intent  is  pre- 
sumed from  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act.  N.  Y.  Penal 
Code,  §  17. 

§  24.  Statutory  Law  of  California  on  the  Subject.— Three 

sections  of  the  Calif  omia  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  embody  the 
most  exhaustive  resum6  of  authority,  and  reflect  so  faithfully  the 
present  attitude  of  the  law  regarding  this  somewhat  extended 
topic,  that  a  failure  to  reproduce  the  salient  features  they  embody 
would  argue  gross  neglect  of  the  subject    As  a  monumental  ex- 
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hibit  of  condensation  they  will  attract  attention,  and  as  an  epi- 
grammatic statement  of  statntory  law  they  are  of  ideal  excellence 
and  singularly  pertinent  in  their  relations  to  the  law  of  criminal 
evidence  thronghont  the  Federal  nnion. 

The  following  extract  is  from  part  4,  California  Code  of  Civil 
Procednre,  title  "Evidence — ^Inferences  and  Presumptions," 
chap.  5. 

When  Presumptions  may  be  controverted — §  1961.  "A  pre- 
sumption (unless  declared  by  law  to  be  conclusive)  may  be  con- 
troverted by  other  evidence,  direct  or  indirect;  but  unless  so  con- 
troverted, tiie  jury  are  bound  to  find  according  to  the  presump- 
tions." 

What  Presumptions  are  conclusive. — §  1962.  "  The  following 
presumptions  and  no  others  are  deemed  conclusive: 

"1.  A  malicious  and  guilty  intent,  from  the  deliberate  commis- 
sion of  a  unlawful  act,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  another; 

"2.  The  truth  of  the  facts  recited,  from  a  recital  in  a  written 
instrument  between  the  parties  thereto,  or  their  successors  in  in- 
terest by  a  subsequent  title;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
recital  of  a  consideration; 

"3.  Whenever  a  party  has,  by  his  own  declaration,  act  or  omis- 
sion, intentionally  and  deliberately  led  another  to  believe  a  partic- 
ular thing  true,  and  to  act  upon  such  belief,  he  cannot,  in  any 
litigation  arising  out  of  such  declaration,  act  or  omission,  be  per- 
mitted to  falsify  it; 

"4.  A  tenant  is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  title  of  his  landlord, 
at  the  time  of  the  conunencement  of  the  relation; 

"5.  The  issue  of  a  wife  cohabiting  with  her  husband,  who  is 
not  impotent,  is  indisputably  presumed  to  be  legitimate; 

"6.  The  judgment  or  order  of  a  court,  when  declared  by  this 
Code  to  be  conclusive;  but  such  judgment  or  order  must  be 
allied  in  the  pleadings,  if  there  be  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  if 
there  be  no  such  opportunity,  the  judgment  or  order  may  be  used 
as  evidence; 

^^.  Any  other  presumption  which  by  statute  is  expressly  made 
conclusive.'* 

What  presumptions  may  be  controverted;  extended  tabulation 
of  these  instances. — §  1963.  "All  other  presumptions  are  satis- 
factory, if  uncontradicted.  They  are  denominated  disputable  pre- 
sumptions, and  may  be  controverted  by  other  evidence.  The 
following  are  of  that  kind: 
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^^1.  That  a  person  is  innocent  of  crime  or  wrong; 

^'2.  That  an  nnlawf ul  act  was  done  with  an  nnlawfnl  intent; 

^'3.  That  a  person  intends  the  ordinary  consequences  of  his  vol- 
nntarj  act; 

^^4.  That  a  person  takes  ordinary  care  of  his  own  concern; 

"5.  That  evidence  willf  ally  suppressed  would  be  adverse  if  pro- 
duced; 

^'6.  That  higher  evidence  would  be  adverse  from  inferior,  being 
produced; 

*^7.  That  money  paid  by  one  to  another  was  due  the  lattei^ 

^'8.  That  a  thing  delivered  by  one  to  another  was  due  the  latter. 

^^9.  That  an  obligation  delivered  up  to  the  debtor  has  been 
paid; 

^^10.  That  former  rent  or  installments  have  been  paid  when  a 
receipt  for  the  latter  is  produced; 

^^11.  That  things  which  a  person  possesses  are  owned  by  him; 

^^12.  That  a  person  is  the  owner  of  property  from  exercising 
acts  of  ownership  over  it,  or  from  common  reputation  of  his  own- 
ership; 

^^13.  That  a  person  is  possessed  of  any  order  on  himself  for  the 
payment  of  money,  or  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  has  paid  the  money 
or  delivered  the  thing  accordingly; 

^'14.  That  a  person  acting  in  a  public  office  was  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  it; 

^^15.  That  official  duty  has  been  regularly  performed; 

^^16.  That  a  court  or  judge,  acting  as  such,  whether  in  this  state 
or  in  any  other  state  or  country,  was  acting  in  the  lawful  exercise 
of  his  lawful  jurisdiction; 

^^17.  That  a  judicial  record,  when  not  conclusive,  does  still  cor- 
rectly determine  or  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  parties; 

^^18.  That  all  matters  within  an  issue  are  laid  before  the  jury 
and  passed  upon  by  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  that  all  matters 
within  a  submission  to  arbitration  were  laid  before  the  arbitrator 
and  passed  upon  by  him; 

^^19.  That  private  transactions  have  been  fair  and  regular; 

^^20.  That  the  ordinary  course  of  business  has  been  followed; 

^^21.  That  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  was  given  or 
endorsed  for  a  sufficient  consideration; 

^^22.  That  an  endorsement  of  a  negotiable  promissory  notour 
bill  of  exchange  was  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  the 
note  or  bill; 
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«23.  That  a  writing  is  truly  dated; 

^'24.  That  a  letter  duly  directed  and  mailed  was  received  in  the 
regular  coarse  of  the  mail; 

^'25.  Identity  of  person  from  identity  of  name; 

'^26.  That  a  person  not  heard  from  in  seven  years  is  dead; 

^'27.  That  acquiescence  followed  from  a  belief  that  the  thing 
acquiesced  in  was  conformable  to  the  right  or  fact; 

'*28.  That  things  have  happened  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  the  ordinary  habits  of  life; 

^29.  That  persons  acting  as  copartners  have  entered  into  a  con- 
tract of  copartnership; 

'^30.  That  a  man  and  woman  deporting  themselves  as  husband 
and  wife  have  entered  into  a  lawful  contract  of  marriage; 

''31.  That  a  child  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  there  being  no  di- 
vorce from  bed  and  board,  is  legitimate; 

'^32.  That  a  thing  once  proved  to  exist  continues  as  long  as  is 
usual  with  thin^  of  that  nature; 

^'33.  That  the  law  has  been  obeyed; 

"34.  That  a  document  or  writing  more  than  thirty  years  old  is 
genuine,  when  the  same  has  been  since  generally  acted  upon  as 
genuine  by  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  its 
custody  has  been  satisfactorily  explained; 

''35.  That  a  printed  and  published  book  purporting  to  be 
printed  or  published  by  the  public  authority  was  so  printed  or 
published; 

''36.  That  a  printed  and  published  book  purporting  to  contain 
reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  tribunals  of  the  state  or  country 
where  the  book  is  published,  contains  correct  reports  of  such 


"87.  That  a  trustee  or  other  person,  whose  duty  it  was  to  con- 
vey real  property  to  a  particular  person,  has  actually  conveyed  to 
him,  when  such  presumption  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  title  of 
such  person  or  his  successor  in  interest; 

"38.  The  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public  of  land  for  a  burial 
ground  for  five  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  without 
a  reservation  of  his  right,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  his  intention 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  public  for  that  purpose; 

"39.  That  there  was  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  for  a 
written  contract; 

"40.  When  two  persons  perish  in  the  same  calamity,  such  as  a 
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wreck,  a  battle  or  conflagration,  and  it  is  not  shown  who  died 
first,  and  there  are  no  particular  circumstances  from  which  it  can 
be  inferred,  survivorship  is  presumed  from  the  probabilities  re- 
sulting from  the  strength,  age,  sex,  according  to  the  following 
rules: 

^^41.  If  both  of  those  who  have  perished  were  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  the  older  is  presumed  to  have  survived; 

*^42.  If  both  were  above  the  age  of  sixty,  the  younger  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  survived;  • 

^^43.  If  one  be  under  fifteen,  and  the  other  above  sixty,  the 
former  is  presumed  to  have  survived; 

'^44.  If  both  be  over  fifteen  and  under  sixty,  and  sexes  be  dif- 
ferent, the  male  is  presumed  to  have  survived;  if  the  sexes  be  the 
same,  then  the  older; 

^'45.  If  one  be  under  fifteen  or  over  sixty,  and  the  other  be- 
tween those  ages,  the  latter  is  presumed  to  have  survived.'' 

For  an  elaborate  consideration  of  this  topic,  see  1  iCicei  Civil 
Evidence,  chap.  8. 
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PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE. 

I  25.  Term  Defined. 

26.  Case  Made  by. 

27.  Legislaiure  may  Declare  ihe  Effect  of, 

§  25.  Term  Defined. — Prima  facie  evidence  is  snch  evidence 
as  in  judgment  of  the  law  is  suiHcient  to  establish  the  fact,  and,  if 
not  rebutted,  remains  sufficient  for  that  purpose  {KeBy  y.  Jack- 
smy  31  D.  S.  6  Pet  632,  8  L.  ed.  526;  LiUmihdPe  Tobacco  v. 
TJniUd  States,  97  U.  S.  268,  24  L.  ed.  905);  evidence  which, 
standing  alone  and  imezplained,  would  maintain  the  proposition 
and  warrant  the  conclusion  to  support  which  it  is  introduced 
{Emmons  t.  Westfidd  Bamk,  97  Mass^  243);  that  which  suffices 
for  the  proof  of  a  particular  fact  until  contradicted  and  overcome 
by  other  evidence.  Cal.  Code,  Civ.  Proc  §  1833;  Swamip  Lamd 
DisL  ▼.  Chjoynn^  70  Cal.  670.  8ee  Anderson,  Law  Diet,  title 
Prima  Facie  Eoidence. 

Prima  fade  evidence  is  that  which,  not  being  inconsistent  with 
the  falsity  of  the  hypothesis,  nevertheless  raises  such  a  degree  of 
probability  in  its  fayor  that  it  must  prevail  if  it  be  accredited  by 
the  jary>  unless  it  be  rebutted,  or  the  contrary  proved.  Conclu- 
sive evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  excludes,  or  at 
least  tends  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  any  other 
hypothesiB  than  the  one  attempted  to  be  established.  1  Starkie, 
Ev.  479. 

As  defined  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  fact  is  such  evidence  as  in  judgment  of  law  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  and  remain  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose if  not  rebutted.  The  jury  are  bound  to  consider  it  in  that 
lights  and  the  court  will  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new 
trial  if  without  any  rebutting  evidence  they  disregard  it  In  a 
l^al  sense,  such  prima  facie  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  all  con- 
trolling STidence,  of  discrediting  circumstances,  becomes  con- 
clusive; that  is,  it  should  operate  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as 
decisive  to  found  their  verdict  as  to  the  fact     Orwns  v.  Morrisy 
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81  U.  S.  6  Pet.  598, 8  L.  ed.  514;  United  States  v.  Wiggins,  39  U. 
S.  14  Pet.  334, 10  L.  ed.  481. 

Mr.  Justice  Story's  definition  is  scarcely  less  logical  and  satis- 
factory. He  says :  ^'  It  is  sach  that  in  judgment  of  law  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact;  and  if  not  rebutted,  remains  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  The  jury  are  bonnd  to  consider  it  in  that  light, 
unless  they  are  invested  with  authority  to  disregard  the  rules  of 
evidence,  by  which  the  liberty  and  estate  of  every  citizen  are 
guarded  and  supported.  Ko  judge  would  hesitate  to  set  aside 
their  verdict,  and  grant  a  new  trial,  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
without  any  rebutting  evidence,  they  disregarded  it.  It  would  be 
error  on  their  part,  which  would  require  the  remedial  interposi- 
tion of  the  court.  In  a  legal  sense,  then,  such  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, in  the  absence  of  all  controlling  evidence  or  discrediting 
circumstances,  becomes  conclusive  of  the  fact;  that  is,  it  shonld 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  decisive  to  found  their  ver- 
dict as  to  the  fact.  Such  was  understood  to  be  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  law  on  the  subject"  £jslly  v.  Jackson,  31  IT.  S.  6  Pet. 
622,  8  L.  ed.  523. 

A  consideration  for  this  topic  becomes  necessary  when  the 
principles  that  characterize  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  are  recalled. 
A  party  litigant,  upon  whom  is  cast  the  owas  probandi,  in  order 
to  comply  with  certain  well  recognized  principles  of  law,  intro- 
duces in  support  of  the  averment  of  his  declaration  certain  evi- 
dence. Thus,  in  an  action  to  determine  the  liability  on  a 
promissory  note,  the  plaintifif  usually  declares  and  incorporates  in 
affirmation  of  his  claim  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  defend- 
ant made,  executed  and  delivered  the  note  in  suit;  that  the 
complainant  became,  in  the  due  course  of  business,  the  holder  and 
owner  thereof  for  value,  before  maturity;  that  the  same  is  due 
and  unpaid;  and  that  payment  has  been  demanded  and  refused. 
This  constitutes  a  prima  facie  case,  on  producing  the  note,  which 
is  usually  then  offered  in  evidence,  and  the  plaintiff  rests.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  then  shifted. 

This  mercurial  nature  of  the  burden  of  proof,  and  many  illus- 
trations of  the  peculiar  province  prima  facie  evidence  sustains  in 
the  actual  trial  of  a  case  are  afforded  by  a  close  examination  of 
that  topic.  It  would  involve  a  technical  inaccuracy,  perhaps,  but 
would  thoroughly  accord  with  the  actual  facts,  as  seen  and 
developed  in  our  trial  court,  were  I  to  postulate  for  prima  facie 
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evidence  this  characteristic,  viz:  "Whenever  the  burden  of 
proof  devolves  upon  any  party  other  than  the  one  originally  holding 
the  affinnative,  then  and  in  that  event,  prima  facie  evidence  has 
been  established,  and  if  no  other  evidence  were  offered,  each 
party  vronld  be  entitled  to  judgment" 

Mr.  Best  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  his  attempt  at  a  definition. 
He  says:  "Strong  presumptions  of  fact  shift  the  burden  of 
proof,  even  though  the  evidence  to  rebut  them  involve  the  proof 
of  a  negative.  The  evidentiary  fact  giving  rise  to  such  a  pre- 
sumption is  said  to  be  ^ prima  facie  evidence'  or  the  principal  fact 
of  which  it  is  evidentiary.  Thus,  possession  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  property;  and  the  recent  possession  of  stolen  goods  is 
sufficient  to  call  on  the  accosed  to  show  how  he  came  by  them, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  not  doing  so  satisfactorily,  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  the  thief  who  stole  them."  Best,  Ev.  §  321, 
citing  Gflbert,  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  167. 

§  26.  Case  Made  by. — ^The  party  upon  whom  the  ontcaprdbandi 
rests,  can  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  and  dose  the  evidence. 
The  defense  is  not  required  to  offer  any  evidence  until  the  prose- 
cution has  made  out  a  case  sufficient  to  support  a  verdict;  and 
when  the  prosecution  has  closed,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal  if  the  case  of  the  prosecution  is  not  made  out  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  If  the  prisoner  thinks  it  necessary  to  offer 
proof  independent  of  what  has  appeared  from  the  prosecution,  he 
does  not  necessarily  assume  the  burden  of  proof;  it  is  simply 
offering  rebutting  testimony,  which  may  be  sufficient  or  not. 
The  defendant  aU  the  time  has  the  presumption  of  innocence, 
which  is  a  substantial  rule,  operating  during  the  whole  trial,  and 
continuing  to  operate  until  the  case  is  finally  determined.  But 
because  the  defendant  considers  it  necessary  to  rebut,  is  no  reason 
why  the  law  should  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  presumption  of  innocence,  by  evidence  amounting  to 
proof  of  innocence.  Malone,  Criminal  Briefs,  p.  250;  Wharton 
V.  StatCy  73  Ala.  866;  Cfufu  v.  Statey  8  Tex.  App.  187;  State  v. 
Wififfo,  66  Mo.  181,  27  Am.  Eep.  329;  Jones  v.  State,  18  Tex. 
App.  1;  WiUiama  v.  Feopley  101  IlL  382;  State  v.  Fayne,  86  N. 
0.  609. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  determine  whether  there  is 

testimony  sufficient  to  make  it  appear,  prima  facie,  that  a  crime 

baa  been  committed.    The  evidence  on  which  the  judge  acts  may 
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not  necessarily  establish  the  oorpvs  deUati.  It  may  be,  and  often 
is,  conflictmg  and  contradictory.  In  such  case,  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  entire  evidence,  are  for 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  jury. 

§  27.  Legislature  may  Declare  the  Effect  of. — While  the 
legislature  may  establish  the  effect  of  certain  evidence  and  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  from  one  party  to  another,  and  declare  what 
may  be  presumptive  evidence  of  certain  facts,  it  has  not  the  power 
to  make  the  lawful  act  of  one  person  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
unlawful  act  of  another  without  any  proof  of  his  knowledge,  com- 
plicity or  consent.    See  New  York  Const,  art  1,  §  6. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  in  New  York,  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  the  right  to  declare  what  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
of  any  fact.  Ecmd  v.  BaUou^  12  N.  Y.  643;  People  v.  Mitchell^ 
45  Barb.  212;  Hickox  v.  TaUmcm^  88  Barb.  608;  Donahue  v. 
CyCormor^  13  Jones  <fc  S.  297;  Sowa/rd  v.  Moot^  64  N.  Y.  262, 6 
Thomp.  &  0.  93. 

Legislation  of  the  character  in  question,  as  to  rules  of  evidence 
is  not  without  precedent,  nor  is  its  validity  a  question  unadjudi- 
cated.  In  Oom.  v.  WiUiamSj  6  Gray,  1,  Williams  was  indicted 
and  convicted  for  being  a  common  seller  of  spirituous  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  statute  concerning  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors,  under  which  the  indictment 
was  found,  provided,  among  other  things,  that  "delivery  in  or 
from  any  store,  shop,  warehouse,  steamboat  or  other  vessel,  or  any 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  or  any  building  or  place  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  sale." 

The  trial  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  the  delivery  by  the 
defendant  of  such  liquors  in  his  place  of  business,  the  same  not 
being  a  dwelling  house,  without  evidence  of  payment  therefor, 
was  prima  facie  evidence  of  sale  by  the  defendant,  unless 
explained  or  controlled  by  other  evidence.  It  was  contended, 
upon  appeal  by  the  supreme  court,  that  the  provision  was  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  was  unreasonable,  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  common  law,  an  encroachment  upon  the  judicial 
department,  and  subversive  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  court  held  the  statute  to  be  constitutional,  and  the  view 
taken  of  it  is  that  it  only  prescribes,  to  a  certain  extent  and  under 
particular  circumstances,  what  legal  effect  shall  be  given  to  a  par- 
ticular species  of  evidence,  if  it  stands  entirely  alone  and  is  left 
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wholly  nnexplamedy  that  this  evidence  neither  condosiyely  deter- 
mines the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  who  is  accused,  nor 
withdraws  from  the  jnry  the  right  and  duty  of  passing  upon  and 
determining  the  issue  to  be  tried;  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  clause  of  the  statute  are  to  simply  give  a  certain  degree  of 
artificial  force  to  a  designated  fact  until  such  explanations  are 
afforded  as  to  show  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
I>ofled  statutory  effect  ought  to  be  attributed  to  it^  but  the  fact 
itself  is  still  to  be  shown  and  established  by  proof  sufiScient  to 
convince  and  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  and  if  <this  proof  is 
furnished,  and  the  delivery  of  any  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor, 
in  a  place  other  than  a  dwelling  house,  is  fully  shown,  this  will 
not  be  conclusive  against  the  party  charged  with  having  made  the 
sale  of  it;  that  making  out  a  prima  facie  case  does  not  change  the 
burden  of  proof  but  is  only  the  result  of  that  amount  of  evidence 
which  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  general  presumption  of 
innocence,  and  warrant  a  conviction,  if  the  fact  so  established  be 
not  encountered  and  controlled '  by  other  evidence  tending  to 
modify  its  effect,  or  to  so  explain  it  as  to  render  the  statutory 
inference  from  it  too  uncertain  and  improbable  to  be  relied  upon; 
the  burden  remains  continuously  on  the  government  to  establish 
the  accusation  charged  in  the  indictment  or  information.  Com. 
V.  EimbaU,  24  Pick.  373,  35  Am.  Dec.  326;  Com.  v.  McKie,  1 
Gray,  61,  61  Am.  Dec  410. 

In  Com.  V.  WaUaoe^  7  Gray,  222,  where  the  indictment  was  for 
an  unlawful  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors,  it  was 
again  contended  that  the  provision  in  question  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  applied  only  where  a  naked  delivery  was  proved  with- 
out any  accompanying  circumstances;  and  the  trial  judge  was 
requited,  inter  cbUa^  to  so  charge;  but  he  refused,  and  instructed 
the  jury  that,  if  there  was  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  a 
delivery  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  the  defendant  from  any  build- 
ing or  place  other  than  a  private  dwelling  house  or  its  dependen- 
cies, it  would  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  a  sale,  and  would  war- 
rant a  conviction,  but  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
delivery  was  made  might  rebut  the  presumption,  or  the  presump- 
tion might  be  rebutted  by  proof.  The  supreme  court  overruled 
the  exceptions  taken  to  the  instructions  given.  Com.  v.  Howe, 
14  Gray,  47,  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  and  that  the  burden 
is  on  the  government  to  prove  the  sale  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
See  also  Bblrnes  v.  MufU,  122  Mass.  605,  23  Am.  Bep.  881. 
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A  statute  of  Maine  provided  that  whenever  an  tinlawfal  sale  of 
intoxicating  liqnor  is  alleged,  and  delivery  proved,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  a  payment,  bnt  sach  delivery  shaU  be  ^%iif5.- 
cient  evidence  of  sale."  This  provision  was  held  to  be  oonstitn. 
tionaL  ^^Delivery,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof,"  says  the 
court,  ^48  made  sufficient  evidence  of  sale— sufficient  when  no 
other  proof  is  offered.  It  is  open  to  disproof  from  every  source. 
It  may  be  explained  by  attendant  drcumstancea.  The  party 
delivering  is  not  estopped  by  the  fact  of  delivery.  •  • 
The  fact  of  delivery  is  deemed  sufficient,  if  not  explained  by  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the  delivery,  or  if  the  inference  is 
not  negatived  by  disproof."    State  v.  Hwley^  54  Me.  562. 
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%  28.  Characterlsties  of  Best  and  Secondary  Evidence*— 

One  domiaant  law  of  evidence  that  is  withont  relaxation  and  at 
all  times  in  the  ascendency,  is  that  demanding  the  best  attainable 
evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sosceptible.  Bench,  bar  and  com- 
mentator are  alike  agreed  npon  this  postnlate,  and  it  is  enforced 
with  precision,  both  in  this  conntry  and  in  England.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Conrt,  through  Mr.  Jttstice  Kelson,  delineates  the 
role  with  admirable  lucidity.  In  a  case  that  is  still  quoted  with 
approbation,  and  as  a  pertinent  exposition  of  the  subject  under 
review,  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  is  inserted: 

<<One  of  the  general  rules  of  evidence,  of  universal  application, 
is  that  the  best  evidence  of  disputed  facts  must  be  produced  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  This  rule,  speaking 
technically,  applies  only  to  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  evidence;  but  the  reason  assigned  for  the  application 
of  the  rule  in  the  technical  sense  is  equally  applicable,  and  is  fre- 
quently applied,  to  the  distinction  between  the  higher  and  inferior 
d^ree  of  proof,  speaking  in  a  more  general  and  enlarged  sense 
of  the  terms,  when  tendered  as  evidence  of  a  fact.  The  meaning 
of  the  rule  is,  not  that  courts  require  the  strongest  possible  assur- 
ance of  the  matters  in  question,  but  that  no  evidence  shall  be 
admitted,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  supposes  still  greater 
evidence  behind  in  the  party's  possession  or  power;  because  the 
absence  of  the  primary  evidence  raises  a  presumption,  that,  if 
produced,  would  give  a  complexion  to  the  case  at  least  imfavor- 
able,  if  not  directly  adverse,  to  the  interest  of  the  party.''  Clif" 
tan  V.  United  StaUs,  45  IT.  S.  4  How.  242, 11  L.  ed.  957. 

On  prior  and  on  subsequent  occasions  the  same  court  has  an- 
nounced a  ffi^^l<^y  principle,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  it  is  a 

^  41 
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cardinal  feature  of  evidentiary  law  as  administered  in  this  cotintrj. 
No  evidence  shall  be  received,  which  presupposes  better  evidence 
in  the  party's  possession,  and  this  rale  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished beyond  question.  Tayloe  v.  Biggs^  26  U.  8, 1  Pet  691,  7 
L.  ed.  275;  Cooke  v.  Wood/rc^uo,  9  TJ.  S.  5  Oranch,  18,  8  L.  od.  22; 
Fresh  V.  OUeon^  41  U.  S.  16  Pet  827, 10  L.  ed.  982;  DeLome  ▼. 
Mo(yre^  65  IT.  8. 14  How.  253, 14  L.  ed.  409;  MoFhaid  v.  Zqpe- 
ley,  87  U.  8. 20  WaU.  264,  22  L.  ed.  844. 

The  rule  that  the  best  evidence  must  be  produced  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  means,  not  that  the  courts  require  the 
strongest  possible  assurance,  but  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admit- 
ted which  presupposes  greater  evidence  in  the  party's  favor. 
Urdted  States  v.  Reylwm,  81  U.  8.  6  Pet  852,  8  L.  ed.  424. 

The  reason  of  the  rule  that  secondary  or  inferior  evidence  shall 
not  be  substituted  for  any  evidence  of  a  higher  nature  which  the 
case  admits  of,  is  that  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  inferior  for 
the  higher  implies  that  the  higher  would  give  a  different  aspect 
to  the  case  of  the  party  introducing  the  lesser.  United  States  v. 
Wood,  89  U.  8. 14  Pet.  480, 10  L.  ed.  627;  Tayloe  v.  Riggs,  26 
U.  8. 1  Pet  591,  7  L.  ed.  275;  CUfton  v.  United  States,  45  U.  8. 
4  How.  242, 11  L.  ed.  957;  Del/me  v.  Mo(yre,  56  U.  8. 14  How. 
258, 14  L.  ed.  409.  The  reasons  calling  for  the  production  of  the 
best  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible  in  civil  cases,  are  of 
equal  weight  and  cogency  in  criminal  prosecutions.  Chirf  Justice 
Parsons  in  a  criminal  case  decided  in  1808,  sententiously  an- 
noxmces  the  rule  in  the  following  language:  ^^It  is  au  indispensable 
rule  of  law,  that  evidence  of  an  inferior  nature,  which  supposes 
evidence  of  a  higher  in  existence,  and  which  may  be  had,  shall 
not  be  admitted."     Com.  v.  KvnAson,  4  Mass.  646. 

§  29.  Foundation  for  Secondary  Evidence. — In  accounting 
for  the  absence  of  a  writing  material  to  the  case,  so  as  to  let  in 
secondary  evidence  of  its  contents,  no  universal  rule  can  be  de- 
clared which  will  be  applicable  under  all  circumstances.  The 
testimony  is  addressed  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  he  pronounces 
on  its  sufficiency.  He  must  be  reasonably  convinced  that  it  has 
been  destroyed,  is  lost,  or  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  court's  pro- 
cess. A  material  inquiry  in  such  cases  is,  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  probable  motive  for  withholding  this  highest  and  best  evi- 
dence. Whenever  the  court  is  able  to  answer  this  inquiry  in  the 
negative,  less  evidence  will  satisfy  its  conscience,  than  if  suspicious 
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<9rcnm8taiice8  attended  the  transactioiL  Ab  a  role  there  must  be 
a  carefnl  search  at  the  place  at  which  it  was  last  known  to  be,  if 
its  place  of  custody  can  be  traced  or  remembered.  If  not,  then 
such  search  must  be  made  at  any  and  every  place  where  it  would 
likely  be  found.    Jernigan  v.  StcUSy  81  Ala.  68. 

A  foundation  for  secondary  evidence  is  not  laid  by  the  state, 
by  showing  that  the  original  document  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  prosecuting  witness,  as  he  is  not  the  party  offering  the  evi- 
dence.   StcOe  V.  Penny ^  70  Iowa,  190. 

Proof  must  be  given  of  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dih'gence  in 
the  effort  to  procure  the  original.  The  circumstances  must  be 
indeed  exceptional  which  would  warrant  the  assertion  that  the 
efforts  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  to  produce  the  original  were 
reasonably  diligent  Decuoer  v.  Mioej  25  N.  0.  280;  Dickinson  v. 
Breeden,  25  IlL  186;  Ralph  v.  JSr(ywn,  8  Watts.  &  S.  396;  Sh^ 
urd  ▼.  Oiddings,  22  Conn.  282;  Wood  v.  OuUm^  13  Minn.  394; 
Johnson  V.  Amwine,  42  N.  J.  L.  451,  86  Am.  Eep.  627;  Floyd 
V.  Mintaey^  6  Bich.  L.  361;  Turner  v.  Yates^  67  U.  S.  16  How. 
14, 14  L.  ed.  824;  Simpson  v.  Doll,  70  U.  S.  3  Wall.  460, 18  L. 
ed.  266;  BlacJdmm  v.  Orcmford,  70  TJ.  S.  3  Wall.  176, 18  L.  ed. 
186;  Jackson  v.  Frter^  16  Johns.  193;  Taunton  Bamk  v.  Richa/rdr 
^souy  5  Pick.  436;  Empire  Tramp.  Co.  v.  Steele,  70  Pa.  188. 

Where  the  contents  of  an  instrument  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed are  sought  to  be  proved  by  oral  evidence  it  is  for  the 
court  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  establishes  the  destruc- 
tion, and  whether,  if  established,  the  destruction  was  not  intended 
to  injure  the  opposite  party  or  to  create  an  excuse  for  its  non- 
production.    Mason  v.  lAhbey,  90  N.  Y.  683. 

It  is  a  sufScient  excuse  for  the  non-production  of  a  document 
to  trace  it  to  the  possession  of  one  interested  in  retaining  it,  and 
who,  were  he  subpoenaed  to  produce  it,  could  refuse  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  criminate  him.  Abbott,  Trial 
Brief,  §  462,  citing  United  States  v.  Beyhurn,  31  U.  S.  6  Pet. 
352,  366,  8  L.  ed.  424,  429;  State  v.  JSimbrough,  13  N.  0.  431. 

In  dvil  cases  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  where  the  paper 
or  document  wanted  in  evidence  has  been  traced  to  the  possession 
of  a  certain  party,  that  party  must  be  produced  to  prove  its  loss, 
and  if  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  his  testimony  must  be 
taken  by  deposition  or  a  reasonable  excuse  given  for  the  failure. 
It  must  also  appear  that  the  party  offering  secondary  evidence 
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show  that  lie  has  exercised  good  faith  and  reasonable  diligence  m 
seeking  for  the  primary  evidence,  and  that  he  has  explored  with 
reasonable  fidelity  all  sources  of  information  the  case  would  nat> 
^"^ly  suggest  Simpson  v.  DcUl^  70  U.  S.  8  Wall.  460,  475,  la 
L.  ed.  265,  267;  Deamr  v.  Bice,  24  N.  0.  280;  ParUna  v.  Cdlh 
hiU,  1  Car.  &  P.  282;  Dickinson  v.  Breeden,  25  111.  186;  Twner 
V.  Tatea,  57  TJ.  S.  16  How.  14, 14  L.  ed.  824;  Bvauih  v.  Ru/rsty 
8  Desans.  Eq.  278,  5  Am.  Dec.  551. 

§  30.  Belaxation  of  the  Bule  in  Certain  Cases.— Before  sec- 
ondary  evidence  is  admissible  as  to  the  contents  of  a  lost  instru- 
ment, it  must  appear  that  due  search  was  made  for  the  same  in 
the  place  where  it  was  last  seen  or  where  it  Ib  most  likely  to  be 
found,  and  the  rigor  with  which  this  search  is  prosecuted  mtiBt 
be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  instrument  sought.  Slight 
proof  of  loss  is  sufficient  where  the  paper  is  of  a  transient  charac- 
ter such  as  a  monthly  receipt  for  a  gas  or  water  bilL  On  the 
other  hand  the  last  will  and  testament,  or  valuable  mumments  of 
title,  call  for  protracted  effort  in  the  way  of  search;  as  to  what 
constitutes  sufficient  search  in  each  instance  must  be  regarded  as 
a  question  for  the  trial  court,  to  be  determined  by  the  facts  dis* 
closed. 

The  rule  that  when  the  non-production  of  a  written  instrument 
is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  secondary  evidence  of  its  existence 
and  contents  may  be  given,  is  applicable  to  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  suits.  United  States  v.  Beyhwn,  81  TJ.  S.  6  Pet  852,  366,. 
8  L.  ed.  424,  429.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  universal  rule  aa 
to  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  secondary  evi- 
dence; but  the  presiding  judge  must  be  reasonably  satisfied  that 
I  the  document  is  lost,  destroyed  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

,  court.    When  no  probable  motive  appears  for  withholding  the 

I  document,  less  evidence  is  required  than  under  suspicious  circum- 

stances.   Jernigan  v.  8t(Ue,  81  Ala.  58;  Ha/wn  r.  Statey  13  Tex* 
I  App.  888,  44  Am.  Rep.  706. 

The  rule  excluding  secondary  evidence  does  not  apply  to  matter 
not  relevant  to  the  merits,  but  drawn  out  on  cross-examination  to 
test  the  temper  and  credibility  of  the  witness,  except  that  if  the 
I  contents  of  a  document  are  sought  to  be  used  to  discredit  or  con- 

tradict the  witness,  as  containing  his  own  statements  contrary 
to  his  testimony,  the  original,  not  a  copy,  must  be  produced. 
Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  436,  citing  Klein  y.  BusseU,  86  XT.  S.  19 
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WalL  439, 464,  22  L.  ed.  116, 124;  Kalk  v.  Fielding,  50  Wis.  839; 
Hewcomb  v.  Gruwold,  24  N.  Y.  298;  Pratt  v.  Norton^  6  Thoinp. 
A  C.  8;  Nash  v.  JEvM,  116  Mass.  237. 

§  31.  Notice  to  Produce. — ^Dne  notice,  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence,  to  prodnce  papers  required  at  trial  must  be  given.  It 
may  oocasionallj  be  desirable  to  obtain  from  the  conrta  preliminary 
order  permitting  the  inspection,  before  trial,  of  something  in  the 
opposite  party's  possession.  For  example,  on  an  indictment  being 
found  for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  the  court  on  the  defendant's 
motion,  ordered  the  letter  to  be  deposited  with  an  officer  of  the  court 
for  the  inspection  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defense.  In  case  of  a 
homicide  by  alleged  poisoning,  where  the  contents  of  the  deceased 
person's  stomach  were  in  the  possession  of  the  police,  having  been 
ozamined  by  experts  on  the  part  of  the  execution,  the  court,  on 
the  defendant's  application,  made  an  order  permitting  an  expert 
nominated  by  the  latter  to  examine  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  experts.  1  Bishop,  Crim*  Proc  §§  959-969^,  citing  Reg.  v. 
Barker^  1  Post.  &  P.  326;  SUOe  v.  Wiadanh,  8  Port  (Ala.)  511; 
State  V.  Chimsej  14  Kan.  Ill;  Rex  v.  Ha/rrie^  6  Car.  &  P.  105; 
Reg.  V.  4§pry,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  221;  W(yrd  Y.C(m.  8  Leigh,  743;  State 
J^amee,  37  Conn.  355;  Fahay  v.  State^  25  Conn.  205. 

If  the  indictment  itself  alleges  that  the  accused  is  the  custodian 
of  the  document  needed  in  evidence  or  where  the  evidence  in  the 
oaae  shows  it  to  be  in  his  possession  or  in  that  of  an  accomplice 
who  refuses  to  produce  it  on  the  ground  of  its  criminating  tend- 
oncy,  the  state  is  not  obliged  to  give  notice  to  produce.  See 
Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  454,  citing  State  v.  Mayherry,  48  Me.  218; 
Pea^  V.  HoOyroohf  13  Johns.  90;  McOiwn,ie  v.  State^  24  Ind. 
500;  Com.  v.  Meseenger^  1  Binn.  273,  2  Am.  Dec.  441;  Rollins 
V.  St<itey  21  Tex.  App.  148;  Howell  v.  Huyck,  2  Abb.  App.  Dec. 
423;  Zawson  v.  Baohma/rij  81  N.  T.  616;  StcUe  v.  Parker^  1  D. 
Chip.  298,  11  Am.  Dec  735;   StaU  v.  Ov/mee^  14  Kan.  121; 

United  States  v.  DoebleTy  1  Baldw.  519. 

Generally,  however,  where  the  prosecution  xmdertakes  to  show 

the  contents  of  a  criminating  document,  it  must  duly  serve  a 

notice  to  produce;  and  should  the  accused  neglect  to  furnish  the 

paper  or  document  required,  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents 

are  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  state.    McOinnis  v.  State,  24 

Ind.  600;  Armitage  v.  State,  13  Ind.  441. 

The  nile  that  the  calling  for  the  production  of  papers  and  in- 
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Bpecting  them  makes  them  evidence  does  not  obtain  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  89;  Kenny  v.  V<m  Horn^  1 
Johns.  894;  Stalker  v.  Oaunt^  12  N.  T.  Legal  Obs.  132;  Sayer  v. 
KUchenj  1  Esp.  210;  Carr  v.  OcUey  3  Woodb.  &  M.  38;  Au^n 
V.  Thompson^  45  N.  H.  113;  Withers  v.  GiUeepy^  7  Serg.  &  R 
14;  2  Phil.  Ev.  537;  OooU  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  3  Cranch, 
C.  C.  50;  WcMa^  v.  Stewartj  4  Cranch,  0.  0.  532;  Jorda/n  v. 
WUhine^  2  Wash.  C.  0.  482;  Blake  v.  Rues,  33  Me.  360;  Ramda 
V.  Chesapeake  <&  D.  Canal  Co.  1  Hair.  (Del.)  233;  <7iarA  v. 
Fletcherj  1  Allen,  53;  Zon^  v.  Drew,  114  Mass.  77;  Wooten  v. 
iToK,  18  Ga.  609;  Anderson  v.  jSe?^^,  8  Smedes  &  M.  362. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rtde  as  to  the  right  of  the  party  produc- 
ing a  paper  upon  notice,  to  offer  it  in  evidence,  or  to  require  the 
party  calling  for  it  after  an  inspection  to  put  it  in  evidence,  it  has 
never  been  claimed  that  evidence  which  is  utterly  immaterial 
could  be,  or  be  required  to  be,  put  in.  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  89; 
Wilson  V.  Bowie,  1  Car.  &  P.  10;  Sylton  v.  Broton,  1  Wash. 
0.  0.  343;  2  Phil.  Ev.  537;  Withers  v.  Oillespy,  7  Serg.  &  R 14: 
Clark  V.  Fletcher,  1  Allen,  53. 

It  is  well  settled  in  criminal  cases  that  the  court  cannot  compel 
the  defendant  to  produce  an  instrument  in  writing  in  his  posses- 
sion,  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  him,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself,  which 
the  law  prohibits.  •  •  •  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  benefit 
could  result,  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  defendant,  from  the  giv- 
ing of  such  a  notice,  while  to  the  defendant  it  is  liable  to  work  a 
positive  injury,  by  producing  an  unfavorable  impression  against 
him  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  upon  his  refusal  to  produce  it  after 
notice.    MoCH/nnis  v.  State,  24  Ind.  500. 

A  copy  of  a  material  paper  is  admissible  in  evidence  against  one 
who,  having  the  original  in  his  possession,  fails  to  produce  it  on 
notice.     Com.  v.  Shum,  145  Mass.  150. 

Beduced  to  digest  form  the  rules  relating  to  the  subject  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  :-^ 

If  the  writing  is  in  the  custody  of  the  adverse  party,  he  must 
first  have  reasonable  notice  to  produce  it  If  he  fails  to  do  so, 
the  contents  of  the  writing  may  be  proved  as  in  case  of  its  loss. 
But  the  notice  to  produce  it  is  not  necessary  when  the  writing  is 
a  notice,  or  when  it  has  been  wrongfully  obtained  or  withheld  by 
the  adverse  party.    If  a  party  refuses  to  produce  a  document  in 
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liis  possession  after  notice  to  do  so,  and  compels  the  adverse  party 
to  give  secondary  evidence  thereof,  he  cannot  afterwards  offer 
either  the  paper  or  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents,  withont 
permission  of  the  conrt 

There  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  requirements  that  compels  a 
party  calling  for  a  certain  document  or  writing  to  offer  it  in  evi- 
dence if  upon  inspection  it  may  appear  to  be  irrelevant  in  its 
tendency  or  disappointing  in  its  effect,  and  in  either  event  there 
is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  having  noticed  the  party  to  produce 
it  that  entitles  it  to  any  exceptional  treatment. 

For  fnrther  elucidation  affecting  this  topic  see  1  Kice,  Civil 
Evidence,  chap.  6. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 

§  32.  Term  Defined. 

33.  Public  JJocummts  in  Evidence. 

a.  Examined  Copy, 

b.  Recent  State  Legislation  on  the  Subject. 

c.  The  Rule  in  California. 

d.  Tlie  Rule  in  New  Torh. 

e.  Rule  in  United  States  Courts. 

34.  Refreshing  Memory  by  the  Use  of. 

a.  Private  Accounts  and  Documents  Obtained  by  Seizure. 

35.  The  English  Ride. 

36.  Parol  Evidence  as  Affecting. 

37.  MapSy  Charts^  etc.,  in  Evidence. 

§  32.  Term  Defined. — "Written  document"  has  been  defined  as 
"that  which  conveys  information;  that  which  furnishes  evidence 
or  proof;  a  written  or  printed  instrument.  An  instrument  on 
which  is  recorded,  by  means  of  letters,  figures,  or  marks,  matter 
which  may  be  evidently  used."  1  Whart.  Ev.  §  614;  Anderson, 
Law.  Diet,  title  DocmnerU. 

"  Kecent  statutes  having  used  the  term  *  document '  to  desig- 
nate the  objects  of  forgery,  as  well  as  in  some  measures  of  larceny, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  term 
< document'  includes.  Aiid  the  answer  is  that  a  document,  in 
this  sense,  is  an  instrument  on  which  is  recorded,  by  means  of 
letters,  figures,  or  marks,  matter  which  may  be  evidently  used 
In  this  sense  tho  term  document  applies  to  writings ;  to  words 
printed,  lithographed,  or  photographed ;  to  seals,  plates,  or  stones 
on  which  inscriptions  are  cut  or  engraved ;  to  photographs  and 
pictures ;  to  maps  and  plans.  So  far  as  concerns  admissibility,  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  the  thing  on  which  the  words  or  signs 
offered  may  be  recorded."    Wharton,  Grim.  Ev.  §  619. 

Under  this  term  are  properly  included  all  material  substances 
on  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented  by  writing  or  any 
other  species  of  conventional  mark  or  symbol;  this  is  the  compre- 
hensive definition  by  Best    Sir  James  Stephen's  definition  is  more 

48 
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restricted:  '^ Any  substance  having  any  matter  expressed  or  de- 
scribed upon  it  by  marks  capable  of  being  read."  Stephen,  Dig. 
Ev.  art  !• 

Chamberlain,  in  his  valnable  annotations  on  the  treatise  of  Best, 
at  page  215,  comments  suggestively  as  follows:  ^'Within  these 
definitions,  a  ring  or  banner  with  an  inscription,  a  musical  compo- 
sition, and  a  savage  tattooed  with  words  intelligible  to  himself, 
would  all  be  documents.  Photographs,  caricatures,  wooden  tal- 
lies, and  the  like,  would  probably  be  excluded  under  Stephen's 
definition,  not  apparently  under  the  others." 

While  the  sweeping  definitions  here  given  are  probably  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  documentary 
from  personal  evidence,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  definition 
of  ^'document"  could  not  with  advantage  be  narrowed  to  the 
single  case  of  writing  as  a  means  of  conveying  thought  in  certain 
instances.  Thus  it  is  submitted,  the  so-called  ^^best  evidence  rule" 
applies  only  to  written  documents.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Com. 
V.  Morrellj  99  Mass.  542,  it  was  held  that  a  tag  of  a  valise  on 
which  words  were  inscribed  was  not  a  document.  But  see  Mem- 
-  phis  dk  C.  R.  Go.  V.  Mwplea,  63  Ala.  601. 

Public  documents  include  '^an  instrument  of  record  concerning 
the  business  of  the  people  at  large,  preserved  in  or  emanating 
from  any  department  of  government;  also,  a  pubKcation  printed 
or  issued  by  order  of  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress  or  of  a  state 
legislature."    Anderson,  Law  Diet,  title  D<xmmewt. 

Public  documents  include  also  state  papers,  maps,  charts,  and 
like  formal  instruments,  made  under  public  auspices.     A  copy  of 
such  document,  issued  by  public  authority,  is  as  valid  as  the  orig- 
inal; as,  an  officially  published  statute.    The  term  also  embraces 
offidal  records  required  to  be  kept  by  statute.    See  MoCalZ  v. 
United  States^  1  Dak.  321 ;  1  Supp.  Eev.  Stat.  pp.  154,  288. 
There  are  records  which  partake  both  of  a  public  and  private 
character,  and  are  treated  as  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  appellant  stands  to  them.    The  books  of 
a  corporation  are  public  with  respect  to  strangers.    Haines,  Jus- 
tices of  Peace,  677. 

The  California  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  after  dividing  all  writ- 
ings into  two  kinds,  viz:   public  and  private,  declares  public 
writings  to  be:     ^^1.  The  written  acts  or  records  of  the  acts  of  the 
sovere^n  aathority,  of  official  bodies  and  tribunals,  and  of  public 
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officers,  legislative,  judicial  and  ezecntiye,  whether  of  this  state, 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  sister  state  or  of  a  foreign  country.  3. 
Pnblic  records  of  public  writings."  Oal.  Code  Civ.  Proc  (1888) 
§18. 

Public  documents,  presumptively,  contain  the  records  made  by 
the  public  functionaries  in  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  government  They  import  necessarily  a  high 
degree  of  credibility.  Their  recitals  are  supposed  to  contain 
authentic  memoranda  of  what  especially  concerns  the  general 
public  And  they  are  frequently  the  memorials  and  repositories 
of  both  vested  and  inchoate  rights.  It  is  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy and  the  rules  of  effective  government  to  allow  them  to  be  dis^ 
turbed.  In  rare  instances,  where  clerical  error  can  be  disclosed, 
or  where  fraudulent  practices  can  be  established,  a  public  docu- 
ment can  be  assailed  and  its  force  and  effectiveness  utterly  viti- 
ated. But  from  a  very  early  period  these  documents  have  been 
open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  frequently  where 
written  and  other  documents  are  in  the  official  custody  of  some 
officer  of  the  court,  inspection  may  be  had  upon  due  application 
and  an  order  granted.  Hex  v.  Staffordshvre^  6  Ad.  &  EL  99; 
Atherfcld  v,  Bea/rdy  2  T.  E.  610;  Stone  v.  Orocker,  24  Pick.  88. 

§  33.  Public  Documents  In  Evidence.— The  statutory  law  of 
the  various  states  makes  ample  provision  for  the  introduction  of 
public  documents  in  evidence  and  indicates  the  method  to  be 
adopted.  Many  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  introduction 
of  judicial  records  in  evidence  apply  to  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion. It  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  state  admitted  in  evidence,  when 
properly  attested,  but  the  records  also  are  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege.  The  language  of  the  congressional  Act  is  ^'  the  records 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  state  shall  be  proved 
if  admitted  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States  by  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  clerk  and  the  seal  of,  the  court  annexed,  if  there  be  a 
seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief  justice,  or  pre- 
siding magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  said  attestation  is  in 
due  form."  Act  of  May  26, 1790,  §  1;  1  Story,  U.  S.  Const  93. 
This  Act  was  passed  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  conferring  the 
power  upon  Congress  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  public 
acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  one  state  shall  be  proved 
in  any  other  state  and  the  effect  to  be  given  to  them.  U.  8.  Const 
art.  4,  §  1. 
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The  Act  prescribes  the  persons  by  whom  the  records  shall  be 
attested,  bnt  the  form  of  the  attestation,  and  that  alone,  is  not 
prescribed,  but  must  conform  to  the  nsage  of  the  state  in  which 
the  record  is,  and  not  to  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used  in  evidence.  Morris  v.  Pdtckm^  24  N. 
T.  395,  82  Am.  Dec  311. 

Judge  Allen  in  the  abore  entitled  cause  lays  down  the  rule  that 
the  clerk  alone  can  certify  under  this  statute,  and  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  under  clerk  in  his  absence  is  incompetent. 

We  do  not  think  the  various  provisions  of  the  state  constitu- 
tions securing  to  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the  right 
"to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,"  can  apply  to 
the  proof  of  facts  in  their  nature  essentially  and  purely  docu- 
mentary, and  which  can  only  be  provided  by  the  original,  or  by  a 
copy  officially  authenticated  in  some  way  especially  when  the  fact 
to  be  proved  comes  up  collaterally.  People  v.  Jonee^  24  Mich. 
215. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Amendment  YI.) 
contains  the  same  provision  in  the  same  words;  yet,  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  arresting  a  person  accredited  as  a  foreign  minister, 
contrary  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  it  has  been  held  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Secretary  of  State  (of  the  United  States)  that  the  per- 
son had  been  so  recognized  by  the  Department  of  State,  was  fnll 
evidence  of  the  fact  (  United  States  v.  Bernier^  1  Baldw.  234);  and 
so  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery  upon  an  attach^ 
and  secretary  to  the  legation  of  Spain,  such  certificate  was  held 
the  highest  and  best  evidence.  United  States  v.  Lidddy  2  Wash. 
C.  C.  205.  Yet,  the  fact  certified  to  was  much  more  directly  in 
issue,  and  more  essential  to  the  offense  charged,  than  in  the  pres- 
ent case.    See  also  United  States  v.  Ortega^  4  Wash.  C.  C.  531. 

Boscoe  and  Wharton,  and  other  writers  upon  evidence  in 
criminal  cases^  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which  they  lay  down 
touching  this  matter  of  the  production  and  use  of  documents  as 
evidence,  dte  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  and  Boscoe  says,  that 
the  roles  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  documents,  are 
the  same  in  both. 

The  general  doctrine,  as  stated  by  them  all,  is  substantially  this, 
that  records  and  entries  of  a  public  nature,  in  books  required  by 
law  to  be  kept,  may  be  proved  by  an  examined  copy,  and  by  a 
certified  copy  where  the  officer  having  charge  of  the  record  is 
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anthorized  by  law  to  make  copies  to  be  used  as  evidence,  both  for 
the  sake  of  conyenienoe  and  because  of  the  public  character  of  the 
facts  thej  contain,  and  the  ease  with  which  any  fraud  or  error  in 
the  copy  can  be  detected.  Eoscoe,  Orim.  Ev.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  148, 
ei  seq.,  157, 160;  1  Whart  Am.  Orim.  Law,  §  664;  1  QreenL  Ev. 
(Ist  ed.)  §  91. 

So  where  a  person  is  served  by  a  subpcsna  d/uces  tecwn  to  pro- 
duce a  document,  which  is  of  itself  competent  evidence,  or  may 
be  identified  by  some  one  else,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  him 
sworn  or  to  put  him  on  the  stand.  Perry  v.  Oibsony  1  Ad.  & 
EL  32,  cited  in  Boscoe,  Orim.  Ev.  101;  BaU  v.  Frederioj  69  Me. 
400. 

a.  Examined  Copy. — ^The  most  felicitous  evasion  of  the  em- 
barrassments frequently  encountered,  under  the  old  practice  in 
introducing  public  documents  in  evidence  is  by  ^^examined  copy," 
that  is,  a  copy  sworn  to  be  a  true  copy  by  a  witness  who  has  com- 
pared it  carefully  with  the  originaL  This  mode  of  proof  avoids 
much  inconvenience.  There  is  an  insuperable  objection  td  the 
actual  production  of  the  original  documents  themselves.  They 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  liable  to  abstraction,  alteration 
or  misrepresentation.  The  entire  community  are  interested  in 
their  preservation.  With  but  few  exceptions  they  are  subject  to 
daily  inspection,  and  they  are  frequently  required  for  evidentiary 
purposes,  so  frequently,  in  fact,  as  to  be  demanded  in  several 
places  at  the  same  time.  Obviously  this  constant  handling  and 
bandying  would  result  in  mutilation  and  loss,  and  the  rule  of 
^^ examined  copy"  avoids  much  confusion,  delay  and  hardship. 

b.  Recent  State  Legislation  on  the  Subject. — Oolorado 
legislation  illustrates  the  latest  phase  of  statutory  enactment  con- 
cerning this  subject  of  public  documents.  Its  Oode  of  Oivil  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  in  1889,  provides : 

"  A  copy  of  any  document  or  record  or  paper,  in  the  custody 
of  a  public  officer  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States,  within 
this  state,  certified  under  the  official  seal,  or  verified  by  the  oath 
of  such  officer  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
in  his  custody,  may  be  read  in  evidence  in  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing in  the  courts  of  this  state,  in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the 
like  effect  as  the  original  could  be  if  produced."  Bice,  Ann. 
Oode  Civ.  Proc  §  422. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  courts  do  not  take  jn- 
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dicial  notice  of  the  Btatntes  of  other  states.  Thej  must  be  set 
ont  in  the  pleadings,  and  proved  like  other  facts.  PcXk  ▼.  Butter' 
fields  9  Colo.  325;  Hwnley  v.  JDonohue,  116  TJ.  S.  1,  29  L.  ed. 
635;  Aiehiaony  T.  ds  S.  F.  B.  Co.  v.  BetU,  10  Colo.  431;  Talbot 
▼.  Seemafij  5  XT.  S.  1  Cranch,  1,  2  L.  ed.  15;  Si/rother  y.  Lucaa^  31 
TJ.  S.  6  Pet  763,  8  L.  ed.  573;  Armstrong  v.  Lea/ry  83  U.  S.  8 
Pet.  52,  8  L.  ed.  863;  U^wted  States  v.  Wiggms,  39  TJ.  S.  14  Pet. 
834, 10  L.  ed.  481;  Prieetma/n  v.  UniUd  States^  4  TJ.  8.  4  Dall. 
28, 1  L.  ed.  727;  United  States  v.  Twm^,  52  TJ.  S.  11  How.  663, 
13*L.  ed.  857;  Pennington  v.  Oikson,  57  TJ.  S.  16  How.  65, 14 
L.  ed.  847;  L(xmwr  v.  Micou,  114  TJ.  S.  218,  29  L.  ed.  94;  Frith 
V.  Sfprague^  14  Mass.  455;  Hooper  v.  Moore^  50  N.  C.  130;  Peck 
V.  HOIba/rdy  26  Vt  698, 62  Am.  Dec.  605;  Woodrow  v.  (yCormory 
28  Vt.  776;  Be<pn  v.  Briggs^  4  lowa^  464;  Eastmcm  v.  Crosby j  8 
Allen^  206. 

c  The  Rule  in  California. — Official  documents  may  be  proved 
as  follows : 

1.  Acts  of  the  execntiye  of  the  state,  by  the  records  of  the  state 
department  of  the  state,  and  of  the  United  States,  by  the  records 
of  the  State  Department  of  the  TJnited  States,  certified  by  the 
heads  of  those  departments,  respectively.  They  may  also  be 
proved  by  public  documents,  printed  by  the  order  of  the  legis- 
lature or  Congress,  or  either  house  thereof. 

2.  The  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  or  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  journals  of  those  bodies  respectively,  or  either  house 
thereof,  or  by  published  statements  or  resolutions,  or  by  copies 
certified  by  the  derk,  or  printed  by  their  order. 

3.  The  acts  of  the  executive,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  sister  state,  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  The  acts  of  the  executive,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  foreign  country,  by  journals  published  by  their  authority, 
or  commonly  received  in  that  country  as  such,  or  by  a  copy  cer- 
tified under  the  seal  of  the  country  or  sovereign,  or  by  a  recognL 
tion  thereof  in  some  public  act  of  the  executive  of  the  TJnited 
States. 

6.  Acts  of  a  municipal  corporation  of  this  state,  or  of  a  board  or 
department  thereof,  by  a  copy  certified  by  the  legal  keeper  there- 
of, or  by  a  printed  book  published  by  the  authority  of  such  a 
corporation. 

6.  Documents  of  any  other  class  in  this  state,  by  the  original 
or  oj  a  copy  certified  by  the  legal  keeper  thereof. 
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7.  Documents  of  any  other  class  in  a  sister  state,  by  the  original 
or  by  a  copy  certified  by  the  legal  keeper  thereof,  together  with 
the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state,  judge  of  the  supreme, 
superior,  or  county  court,  or  mayor  of  a  dty  of  such  state,  that 
the  copy  is  duly  certified  by  the  officer  having  the  legal  custody 
of  the  original. 

8.  Documents  of  any  other  class  in  a  foreign  country,  by  the 
original,  or  by  a  copy  certified  by  the  legal  keeper  thereof,  with  a 
certificate  under  seal,  of  the  country  or  sovereign,  that  the  docu- 
ment is  a  valid  and  subsisting  document  of  such  country,  and  that 
the  copy  is  duly  certified  by  the  officer  having  the  legal  custody 
of  the  original. 

9.  Documents  in  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  the  certificate  of  the  legal  custodian  thereof.  CaL  Oode 
Oiv.  Proc.  §  1918. 

d.  The  Bule  in  New  York. — ^First  as  typical  of  code  legisla- 
tion the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  is  cited  as  follows: 

"Statutes,  etc..  How  Proved,  §  932. — ^A  statute,  or  joint  resL 
olution,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  may  be  read  in 
evidence,  from  a  newspaper,  deaignated,  as  prescribed  by  law,  to 
publish  the  same,  until  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  session  at 
which  it  was  passed;  and,  at  any  time,  from  a  volume  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

^^CopiEs  OF  Beoobds  Ain>  Papers  m  CEBTAnir  Offices,  Pse- 
suMPnvE  EviDENOE,  §  983. — ^A  copy  of  a  paper  filed,  kept, 
entered  or  recorded,  pursuant  to  law,  in  a  public  office  of  the 
state,  the  officer  having  charge  of  which  has,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
official  seal;  or  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  a  state;  or  with  the 
clerk  or  secretary  or  either  house  of  the  legislature,  or  of  any  other 
public  body  or  public  board  created  by  authority  of  a  law  of  the 
state,  and  having,  pursuant  to  law,  in  such  a  public  office,  or  by 
such  a  clerk  or  secretary,  is  evidence,  as  if  the  original  was  pro- 
duced. But  to  entitle  it  to  be  used  in  evidence,  it  must  be  certt* 
fied  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
court;  or  by  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  original,  or  by 
his  deputy  or  clerk,  appointed  pursuant  to  law,  under  his  official 
seal,  and  the  hand  of  the  person  certifying;  or  by  the  presiding 
officer,  secretary,  or  clerk  of  the  public  body  or  board,  appointed 
pursuant  to  law,  under  his  hand,  and,  except  where  it  is  certified 
by  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  either  house  of  the  legislature,  under 
the  official  seal  of  the  body  or  board. 
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*Tapee8  FnoH)  WITH  Town  Olbbk,  §  934. — A  copy  of  a  paper 
filed,  pnrsnant  to  law,  in  the  office  of  a  town  clerk,  or  a  transcript 
from  a  record  kept  therein,  pursuant  to  law,  certified  by  the  town 
clerk,  is  evidence,  with  like  effect  as  the  originaL" 

e.  Bole  in  United  States  Courts. — ^The  records  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  proved  by  exemplified  copies,  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  and  certified  by  the  clerk.  Pepoon  y. 
Jenkinsj  2  Johns.  Gas.  119.  And  by  Act  of  May  14,  1845,  it 
is  provided  that  a  copy  of  any  records  and  proceedings  of  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  may  be  received  in 
evidence  in  aU  courts  of  the  state  of  Kew  York  when  certified  by 
the  cl^k  or  officer  in  whose  custody  the  same  is  required  by  law 
to  be,  to  have  been  compared  by  him  with  the  original,  and  to  be 
a  correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  such  original, 

and  attested  by  the  official  seal  of  such  officer.    Laws  1845, 
chap.  303. 

Desty,  Fed.  Proc.  §  906,  states  the  rule  of  the  Federal  courts, 
regulating  the  admission  of  testimony.  The  language  is :  ^'AU 
records  and  exemplifications  of  books,  which  may  be  kept  in  any 
public  office  of  any  state  or  territory,  or  of  any  country  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  not  appertaining  to  a  court, 
shall  be  proved  or  admitted  in  any  court  or  office  in  any  other 
state  or  territory,  or  in  any  such  country  by  the  attestation  of 
the  keeper  of  the  said  records  or  books,  and  the  seal  of  his  office 
annexed,  if  there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate. 

Modem  legislation  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  pubKc  documents  in  evidence,  and  while  these  various 
provisions  vary  somewhat  in  phraseology,  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  their  yarious  recitals  is  substantially  the  same. 

Written  laws  may  be  proved  by  properly  authenticated  copies; 

unwritten  by  parol  testimony  of  experts.    Minis  v.  Smithy  55  U. 

S.  14  How.  400, 14  L.  ed.  472.    Foreign  laws  must  be  proved 

like  other  facts;  they  must  be  verified  by  oath,  or  by  some  high 

authority  not  less  to  be  respected  than  the  oath  of  an  individual, 

C^weA  T.  Bubbdrty  6  U.  S.  2  Cranch,  187,  2  L.  ed.  249.    A  copy 

of  an  infltmment  can  be  admitted  in  evidence  only  upon  being 

proTed  a  true  copy.    Smith  y.  Carrington^  8  U.  S.  4  Oranch,  62, 

2  L.  ed.  660.     Where  copies  are  made  evidence  by  statute,  the 

mode  of  authentication  must  be  strictiy  pursued.    The  legislature 

mav  establish  new  rules  of  evidence  in  derogation  of  the  common 
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law,  but  the  judicial  law  is  limited  to  the  rale  laid  down.  Srwkh 
Y.  Uhdted  States,  SO  XT.  S.  5  Pet  292,  8  L.  ed.  130. 

Federal  courts  also  proyide  for  the  proof  of  laws  and  legislative 
records.  The  public  laws  of  a  state  may  be  read  in  these  conrtsi 
and  the  exercise  of  any  authority  which  they  contain  may  be  de- 
duced historically  from  them;  bnt  private  laws  and  special  pro- 
ceedings are  govemed  by  a  different  rale.  LdwndY.  WiUoinson, 
81  TJ.  S.  6  Pet  817,  8  L.  ed.  412;  Onirse  v. /Sfcsorf, 4 U. S.  4DalL 
22, 1  L.  ed.  724. 

Printed  journals  of  either  house  of  a  legislature  published  in 
obedience  to  law,  are  competent  evidence  of  its  proceedings. 
Fo8t  V.  KmdaU  Covmiy  Supra.  105  U.  S.  667,  26  L.  ed.  1204} 
South  OtUma  v.  Pwhim,  94  U.  S.  260,  24  L.  ed.  154. 

A  pamphlet  of  the  laws  of  a  sister  state,  purporting  to  be 
printed  by  the  law  printer,  is  admissible  in  evidence.  Tlum^pson 
V.  Musser,  1  TJ.  S.  1  DaU.  458, 1  L.  ed.  222. 

Under  the  congressional  Act  of  May  26, 1790,  chap.  88,  copies 
of  the  legislative  acts  of  the  several  states,  authenticated  by  bar- 
ing the  seal  of  the  state  affixed  thereto,  are  conclusive  evid^ice 
of  such  acts  in  the  courts  of  other  states  of  the  Union.  Ko  other 
formality  is  required  than  the  annexation  of  the  seal,  which  wiU 
be  presumed  to  have  been  done  by  an  officer  haviog  custody 
thereof  and  competent  authority  to  affix  it  United  States  v. 
Amedy,  24  IT.  S.  11  Wheat  892,  6  L.  ed.  502;  United  States  v. 
JoJms,  4  U.  8.  4  Dall.  412, 1  L.  ed.  888. 

It  is  now  well  settled  that  the  statute  books  of  a  sister  state 
purporting  to  be  published  under  the  authority  of  the  state  are 
competent  proof  of  its  statute  law.  Yofwag  v.  BamJc  of  Alexanr 
driay  8  TJ.  S.  4  Oranch,  884,  2  L.  ed.  655;  Raynhoffn  v.  Ccmton,  3 
Pick.  295;  MviUen  v.  Morris,  2  Pa.  85;  Dwnforih  v.  Beyndtds,  1 
Vt  265;  Staie  v.  Alley,  29  Vt.  60,  67  Am.  Dec.  754.  A  foreign 
statute  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  practicing  attorney 
of  that  jurisdiction ;  but  resort  to  this  grade  of  evidence  is  not 
favored.    Kophe  v.  People,  43  Mich.  41. 

§  84.  Refreshing  Memory  by  the  Use  of.  —  A  document 
which  may  be  inadmissible  intrinsically  and  per  se  as  primary  or 
secondary  evidence,  either  because  it  does  not  embody  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue,  or  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  hearsay,  will 
often  be  admissible  to  refresh  the  memory  of  a  witness,  and  to 
enable  him  to  speak  on  the  matters  to  which  it  refers. 
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It  appears  that  sach  a  document  may  be  handed  to  a  witness 
for  inspection,  and  that  the  witness  may  give  oral  eyidence 
accordingly,  after  a  perusal  of  its  contents: — 

1.  When  the  writing  actually  reviyes  in  his  mind  a  recollection 
of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  When,  although  it  fail  to  revive  such  a  recollection,  it  cre- 
ates a  knowledge  or  belief  in  the  witness  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  writing  was  made,  he  knew  or  believed  it  to  contain  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  such  facts. 

8.  When,  although  the  writing  revives  neither  a  recollection  of 
the  facts  nor  of  a  former  conviction  of  its  accuracy,  the  witness  is 
satisfied  that  the  writing  would  not  have  been  made  unless  the 
facts  which  it  purports  to  describe  had  occurred  accordingly. 
Powell,  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  369,  860. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  memorandum  should  have  been 
actually  made  by  the  witness,  if  he  can  otherwise  make  it  an  orig- 
inal source  of  personal  recollection.  Thus,  a  witness  has  been 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  from  a  paper  which  he  remembers 
to  have  recognized  as  a  correct  narrative  when  the  facts  were 
fresh  in  his  memory.  DuoJiess  qf  Kmgaiov^s  Casey  20  How.  St. 
Tr.  619. 

There  is  no  precise  time  within  which  a  writing  must  be  shown 
to  have  been  made  before  it  can  be  used  by  a  witness.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  have  been  made  contemporaneously  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  fact;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  made  soon 
afterwards,  or  at  least  within  such  a  subsequent  time  as  will  sup- 
port a  reasonable  probability  that  the  memory  of  the  witness  had 
not  become  impaired  when  the  statement  was  committed  to  paper. 
Powell,  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  362,  363. 

It  appears  to  be  only  necessary  that  the  witness  should  swear 
positively  that  the  memorandum  was  made  at  a  time  when  he  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  facts,  and  wrUe  litem  moiam.  Wood 
V.  Cooper  J 1  Oar.  &  K.  646. 

The  memorandum  must  either  have  been  made  by  the  witness 
or  recognized  by  him,  at  or  about  the  time  when  it  was  made,  as 
a  correct  account.  It  must  not  contain  any  of  the  elements  of 
hearsay,  and  it  will  therefore  be  inadmissible  if  it  appear  to  be  the 
statement  of  a  third  person  {AnonyTnoua,  Ambl.  262)  as  where  it 
had  been  drawn  up  by  such  a  person  from  the  witness's  own  mem- 
oranda; or  even  if  it  be  a  copy  made  by  the  witness  himself  from 
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his  own  origmal  memoranda.  JoneB  v.  Stroud^  2  Oar.  &  F.  196. 
The  mle  is  consistent  with  the  general  prindples  of  secondary 
evidence,  by  which  the  copy  of  a  copy,  unless  in  the  nature  of  a 
duplicate  original,  is  entirely  inadmissible,  and  corresponds  with 
the  express  dictum  of  Mr.  JuaUce  Patteson,  that  **the  copy  of  an 
entry,  not  made  by  the  witness  contemporaneously,  does  not  seem 
to  be  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  a  witness's  mem- 
ory."   BvHod  V.  Phmm&r^  2  Ad.  &  El.  348. 

All  copies  and  duplicates  should  be  shown  to  the  respective 
counsel  as  it  is  well  settled  that  whenever  a  writing  has  been 
shown  to  a  witness  it  may  be  inspected  by  the  opposite  party,  and 
if  proved  by  the  witness,  must  be  read  in  evidence  before  his  tes- 
timony is  closed,  or  it  cannot  be  so  read,  except  on  recalling  the 
witness,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  court 

a.  Private  Accounts  and  Docnments  Obtained  by  Seizure. 

— Public  officials  in  their  zeal  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  seem 
totally  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  private  books,  memoranda,  docu- 
ments and  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  accused,  are  not  evi- 
dence against  him,  when  they  are  produced  by  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  a  search  warrant,  or  in  any  other  way  are  brought  before 
l^e  court  by  compulsion.  So,  too,  there  is  general  misconception 
as  to  the  efiect  or  failure  of  the  accused  to  produce  such  books 
and  documents.  Such  failure  is  not  an  admission  of  the  charges 
the  state  claims  it  could  prove;  and  where  it  has  been  sought  to 
foist  upon  the  statute  book  legislation  to  that  effect,  it  may  be 
wholly  disregarded  by  the  accused,  and  treated  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional enactment  These  views  are  sanctioned  by  a  recent  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  Mr, 
Justice  Bradley,  writing  for  reversal  outlines  the  subtle  distino- 
tion  that  should  pervade  this  entire  grade  of  evidence.  Bcyd  v. 
United  States,  116  TJ.  S.  616,  29  L.  ed.  746. 

§  35.  The  English  Rule.— The  English  rules  of  evidence 
relating  to  this  subject  are  stated  by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  the 
following  language: 

"The  contents  of  documents  may  be  proved  either  by  primary 
or  by  secondary  evidence.    Art.  63. 

"Primary  evidence  means  the  document  itself  produced  for  the 
inspection  of  the  court,  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an 
attesting  witness,  in  cases  in  which  an  attesting  witness  must  be 
called,  under  the  provision  of  articles  66  and  67,  or  an  admission 
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of  its  contents  proved  to  have  been  made  by  a  person  whose 
admissions  are  relevant  nnder  articles  15-20. 

^^WLere  a  docnment  is  executed  in  several  parts,  each  part  is 
primary  evidence  of  the  document. 

'^here  a  document  is  executed  in  counterpart,  each  counter- 
part being  executed  by  one  or  some  of  the  parties  only,  each 
counterpart  is  primary  evidence  as  against  the  parties  executing  it. 
^^Where  a  number  of  documents  are  all  made  by  printing,  lith- 
ography, or  photography,  or  any  other  process  of  such  a  nature  as 
in  itself  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  copies,  each  is  primary  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  of  the  rest;  but  where  they  are  all  copies  of 
a  common  original,  no  one  of  them  is  primaiy  evidence  of  the 
contents  of  the  original."    Art.  64. 

''The  contents  of  documents  must,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  article  71,  be  proved  by  primary  evidence;  and  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  article  66  by  calling  an  attesting  witness."  Art.  65. 
''If  a  document  is  required  by  law  to  be  attested,  it  may  not  be 
used  as  evidence  (except  in  the  cases  mentioned  or  referred  to  in 
the  next  article)  if  there  be  an  attesting  witness  alive,  sane,  and 
subject  to  the  process  of  the  court,  until  one  attesting  witness  at 
least  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  execution. 

"If  it  be  shown  that  no  such  attesting  witness  is  alive  or  can  be 
found,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  attestation  of  one  attesting  wit- 
ness at  least  is  in  his  handwriting,  and  that  the  signature  of  the 
peraon  executing  the  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  that  per- 
son. 
"The  rule  extends  to  cases  in  which — 

the  document  has  been  burnt,  or  cancelled  (or  lost); 
the  subscribing  witness  is  blind; 

the  person  by  whom  the  document  was  executed  is  pre- 
pared to  testify  to  his  own  execution  of  it; 

the  person  seeking  to  prove  the  document  is  prepared  to 
prove  an  admission  of  its  execution  by  the  person  who  exe- 
cuted it,  even  if  he  is  a  party  to  the  cause,  unless  such  admis- 
sion be  made  for  the  purpose  of,  or  has  reference  to  the 
cause."    Art.  66. 
'In  thq  following  cases,  and  in  the  case  mentioned  in  article  88 
but  in  no  others,  a  person  seeking  to  prove  the  execution  of  a 
document  required  by  law  to  be  attested  is  not  bound  to  call  for 
that  purpose  either  the  party  who  executed  the  deed  or  any 
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attesting  witness,  or  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  any  sach  party 
or  attesting  witness — 

(1)  When  he  is  entitled  to  give  secondary  evidence  of  the  coiy 
tents  of  the  docnment  nnder  article  71  {a) ; 

(2)  When  lus  opponent  produces  it  when  called  upon;  and 
claims  an  interest  nnder  it  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit; 

(8)  When  a  person  against  whom  the  document  is  sought  to  be 
proved  is  a  public  ofSicer  bound  by  law  to  procure  its  due  execu- 
tion, and  who  has  dealt  with  it  as  a  document  duly  executed.'' 
Art  67. 

^^If  the  attesting  witness  denies  or  does  not  recollect  the  execu- 
tion of  the  document,  its  execution  may  be  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence."   Art.  68. 

'^An  attested  document  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested  may 
in  all  cases  whatever,  dvil  or  criminal,  be  proved  as  if  it  was  un- 
attested."   Art  69. 

^'Secondary  evidence  means- 

(1)  Examined  copies,  exemplifications,  office  copies,  and  certi- 
fied copies; 

(2)  Other  copies  made  from  the  original  and  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect; 

(8)  Counterparts  of  documents  as  against  the  parties  who  did 
not  execute  them; 

(4)  Oral  accounts  of  the  contents  of  a  document  given  by  some 
person  who  has  himself  seen  it."    Art.  70. 

^^Secondary  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  contents  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  following  cases: 

^\a)  When  the  original  is  shown  or  appears  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  adverse  party,  and  when,  after  the  notice 
mentioned  in  article  72,  he  does  not  produce  it; 

%h)  When  the  original  is  shown  or  appears  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  a  stranger  not  legally  bound  to  produce  it,  and 
who  refuses  to  produce  it  after  being  served  with  a  snipcma  du- 
ces teoum,  or  after  having  been  sworn  as  a  witness  and  asked  for 
the  document  and  having  admitted  that  it  is  in  court; 

^%c)  When  the  original  has  been  destroyed  or  lost,  and  proper 
search  has  been  made  for  it; 

%d)  When  the  original  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  easily 
movable,  or  is  in  a  country  from  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  be 
removed; 
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*\e)  When  the  original  is  a  public  document; 

"( j^)  When  the  party  has  been  deprired  of  the  original  by  fraud 
60  that  it  cannot  be  procured; 

^^)  When  the  original  is  a  document  for  the  proof  of  which 
special  provision  is  made  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  law  in 
force  for  the  time  being;  or 

«(A)  When  the  originals  consist  of  numerous  documents  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  examined  in  court,  and  the  fact  to  be 
proved  is  the  general  result  of  the  whole  collection;  provided  that 
that  result  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  calculation. 

^Subject  to  the  provision  hereinafter  contained,  any  secondary 
evidence  of  a  document  is  admissible. 

^^In  case  (A),  evidence  may  be  given  as  to  the  general  result  of 
the  documents  by  any  person  who  has  examined  them,  and  who 
is  skilled  in  the  examination  of  such  documents. 

^Kjuestions  as  to  the  existence  of  facts  rendering  secondary  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  of  documents  admissible  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  judge,  unless  in  deciding  such  a  question  the  judge  would 
in  effect  decide  the  matter  in  issue."    Art.  71. 

"Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  documents  referred 
to  in  article  71  (a)  may  not  be  given,  unless  the  party  proposing 
to  give  such  secondary  evidence  has, 

"If  the  original  is  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
adverse  party,  given  him  such  notice  to  produce  it  as  the  court 
regards  as  reasonably  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  procured;  or  has, 

"If  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger  to  the  action, 
served  him  with  a  subpoena  d^ices  te&um  requiring  its  production; 

"If  a  stranger  so  served  does  not  produce  the  document,  and  has 
no  lawful  justification  for  refusing  or  omitting  to  do  so,  his  omis- 
sion does  not  entitle  the  party  who  served  him  with  the  subpoena 
to  give  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  document. 

"Such  notice  is  not  required  in  order  to  render  secondary  evi- 
dence admissible  in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

"  (1)  When  the  document  to  be  proved  is  itself  a  notice; 

"  (2)  When  the  action  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
document  is  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  adverse  party  and 
requires  its  production; 

"  (3)  When  it  appears  or  is  proved  that  the  adverse  party  has 
obtained  possession  of  the  original  from  a  person  subpoenaed  to 
produce  it; 
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^^  (4)  When  the  adverse  party  or  his  agent  has  the  original  in 
conrt."    Art.  72. 

§  36.  Parol  Eridence  as  Affecting.— Parol  evidence  is  always 
admissible  to  show  that  any  document  offered  as  a  record  or 
transcript  or  certified  copy  is  a  mere  forgery.  State  v.  Oonce^  79 
Mo.  600.  But  where  there  is  no  indicia  of  fraud  a  judicial  record 
is  evidence  of  a  higher  record  and  is  received  as  conclusive  proof 
of  every  fact  material  to  the  decision  embodied  in  it.  Public 
records  are  provable  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  the  original 
document,  but  a  duly  authenticated  copy  will  have  the  same 
effect.  State  v.  Vaigkt^  90  N.  0.  741.  Records  of  conviction  and 
sentence  for  crime  are  frequently  proved  in  this  manner.  State 
V.  BUiadett,  59  N.  H.  328. 

§  37.  Maps^  Charts^  etc.^  in  Evidence.^In  the  celebrated 
Tichborne  case  which  enlisted  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  day, 
Lord  Oh,  J.  Cockbum  admitted  a  map  of  Australia  in  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  various  places  of  interest.  It  is 
believed  this  practice  will  commend  itself  very  generaUy,  even  in 
the  entire  absence  of  facts  tending  to  show  tiie  sources  of  infor- 
mation open  to  the  publishers  of  the  map  touching  the  accuracy 
of  their  outline.  A  map  of  public  lands  made  by  public  survey- 
ors pursuant  to  law  which  is  duly  certified  and  filed,  is  always 
admissible  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  People  v.  Denisorhy  17 
Wend.  312. 

The  English  rule  upon  this  subject  finds  appropriate  expres- 
sion in  Stephen,  Dig.  Ev.  art.  37:  '^  Statements  as  to  matters  of 
general  public  history,  made  in  accredited  historical  books,  are 
relevant,  when  the  occurrence  of  any  such  matter  is  in  issue  or 
relevant  to  the  issue;  but  statements  in  such  works  as  to  private 
rights  or  customs  are  irrelevant.  Statements  of  facts  in  issue  or 
relevant  facts,  made  in  published  maps  or  charts  generally  offered 
for  public  sale  as  to  matters  of  public  notoriety,  such  as  the  rela- 
tive position  of  towns  and  countries,  and  such  as  are  usually  rep- 
resented or  stated  in  such  maps,  or  charts,  are  themselves  relevant 
facts;  but  such  statements  are  irrelevant  if  they  relate  to  matters 
of  private  concern,  or  matters  not  likely  to  be  accurately  stated 
in  such  documents." 

Bestated,  the  proposition  amounts  to  this:  ^^ Historical  works, 
mathematical  works,  and  published  maps  or  charts,  when  made 
by  a  person  indifferent  between  the  parties,  are  relevant  as  evi- 
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dence  of  matters  of  public  and  general  interest."    So,  whenever 
an  object  other  than  a  writing  cognizable  by  the  senses  is  a  rele- 
vant fact,  such  object  may  be  exhibited  to  the  jury,  or  its  exist- 
ence, situation  and  character  may  be  proved  by  other  evidence. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  under  any  scheme  of  evidence 
must  be  apparent  and  accordingly  it  has  received  ample  consider- 
ation in  1  Bice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  7.    The  text  occupies  over 
78  pages,  and  generally  speaking,  applies  with  equal  force  to  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases* 


CHAPTER  VTL 

BELEVANCT. 

§  88.  Preliminary  View,  Term  Defined* 

39.  Evidence  Oof^ned  to  the  Point  in  Issue. 

40.  Relevancy y  how  Determined. 

41.  The  AttrihUes  of  Relevancy. 

42.  Offer  of  Proof. 

43.  Indecency  no  Ground  for  Excluding  Relevant  Testimony. 

§  88.  Preliminary  Yiew^Term  Deflned.—QnestioiiB  in  regard 
to  the  relevancy  of  particular  items  of  testimony  always  depend 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  must  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense.  It  very 
often  happens,  as  practical  men  in  the  profession  well  know«  that 
facts  which  in  one  state  of  the  evidence  and  one  aspect  of  the 
case  are  entirely  irrelevant,  suddenly,  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
conditions,  become  of  controlling  importance.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity, which  so  often  happens  in  attempting  to  taken  written  testi- 
mony, of  introducing  into  a  deposition  so  many  facts  which  at 
first  sight  seem  entirely  irrelevant,  but  which  may  become  admis- 
sible and  important;  hence,  too,  one  reason  why  in  criminal  causes 
it  is  so  important  that  the  witnesses  should  testify  in  open  court, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  in  order  that  all  their  knowl- 
edge should  be  available  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  trial 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  reported  cases  in  the  law  of 
evidence  are  valuable,  not  so  much  for  establishing  principles  of 
law,  as  for  the  illustration  of  those  principles. 

The  word  '^  relevant"  means  that  the  fact  to  which  it  is  applied 
is  so  related  to  another  fact,  that,  according  to  the  common  course 
of  events,  one  either  taken  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  other 
facts,  proves  or  renders  probable  the  past,  present  or  future  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  the  other.    Stephen,  Dig.  Introduction. 

The  Kew  York  commissioners  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of 
evidence  have  elaborated  this  definition  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  declare  that  any  and  all  facts  necessary  to  explain  or  intro- 
duce a  fact  in  issue  or  relevant  to  the  issue,  or  which  support  or 
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rebnt  an  inference  suggested  by  any  snch  fact,  or  which  establish 
the  identity  of  anything  or  person  whose  identity  is  in  issue,  or  is 
relevant  to  the  issue,  or  which  fix  the  time  and  place  at  which 
any  such  fact  happened,  or  which  show  that  any  document  pro- 
duced is  genuine  or  otherwise,  or  which  show  the  relation  of  the 
parties  by  whom  any  such  fact  was  caused,  or  which  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  its  occurrence  or  transaction,  or  which  is  necessary 
to  show  the  relevancy  of  other  facts,  are  relevant  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  those  purposes  respectively. 

Note.— The  foDowiDg  is  an  txtract  from  a  lectare  delivered  hy  Prof.  Austin 
Abbott,  L.  L.  D.,  to  the  students  of  the  Class  of  '92  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  Toik,  stenographically  reported  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Thompson, 
and  pnblikhed  in  the  Columbia  Law  Times  of  Nov.,  1892.  Its  reproduction 
here  is  by  permission: 

When  Hacaulay  undertook  to  prepare  a  code  for  India,  and  Fitz-James 
Stephen  undertook  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  law  of  evidence,  they  undertook 
to  turn  the  law  of  evidence  the  other  end  to,  so  to  speak;  to  bring  up  the  logical 
principles  of  evidence  into  view,  emphasize  them,  make  them  explain  every- 
thing they  could,  and  to  sink  the  traditionary,  the  technical,  the  arbitrary 
rales,  to  give  a  reason  for  every  rule  of  evidence  they  could,  oi  one  reason 
which  would  explain  all  rules  of  evidence  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  minimize 
the  rules  of  ervidenoe  that  didn't  depend  on  logical  principles.  And  the  logical 
principle  that  they  laid  down  as  the  key-note  of  all  the  rules  of  evidence  is  that 
any  fact  ought  to  be  competent  which  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  renders  probable  or  improbable  the  truth  of  a  fact  in  issue ;  and  they 
cafled  that  beuevahct.  They  dropped  the  word  competency  so  far  as  possible; 
^plied  that  to  witnesses;  but  proposed  this  test:  for  instance,  if  the  fact  alleged 
is  payment  of  money,  if  that  is  a  fact  in  issue,  is  the  circumstance  that  before 
this  allied  payment  the  debtor  had  plenty  of  money  and  after  that  he  did  not 
have  any,  that  before  the  alleged  payment  the  creditor  didn't  have  any  money 
and  afterwards  he  did  have  some,  are  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  render 
probable  the  fact  that  that  payment  was  made?  In  other  words,  they  said  that 
when  a  fact  Is  in  issue,  any  circumstance  which  according  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  human  affairs  tends  to  render  probable  any  fact  which  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  fact  in  issue,  or  would  be  an  effect  of  that  fact  in  issue,  is  relevant 
Any  fact  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  that  fact  in  issue  is  relevant.  And 
soon. 

They  carried  this  use  of  the  term  very  far.  For  instance,  Stephen  in  his 
Digest,  says  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  is  relevant  if  he  is  an  expert;  it  is  not 
relevant  if  be  is  not  an  expert    Now  that  is  not  according  to  the  ordinary  use 

of  language.    We  should  say,  does  his  opinion  relate  to  this  fact  in  issue  ? 

YesL     Well,  then,  it  is  relevant    It  bears  on  the  subject.    Is  he  an  expert  ? 

No.    Well,  then  it  is  not  competent.    It  is  relevant  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

term,  but  if  he  is  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  it  is  not  competent 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  and  in  American  law,  relevant  meBJiB  germane 
U  the  mifeet.     The  danger  of  following  Stephen's  Digest  of  Evidence  is  that  it 
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uses  TelevaQt  in  the  sense  of  competent  or  admissible,  and  there  has  been  more 
than  one  case  lost  by  an  attorney  objecting  that  the  evidence  wasn't  relevant  in 
Stephen's  sense  of  the  word,  when  he  didnH  give  the  other  side,  or  the  Court,  to 
understand  that  it  wasn't  competent. 

I  give  yon  the  Code  of  Evidence,  and  I  advise  you  all  who  are  interested  !n 
this  qaestion— I  have  only  opened  the  door  to  it  here — ^to  read  the  preface  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  in  preparing  that  Code  of  Evidence.  You  will  see 
how  far  they  have  gone.  In  that  Code  of  Evidence  they  have  adopted  this  use 
of  the  term  relevant;  and  it  runs  all'  through  the  provisions  of  that  Code.  The 
definition  of  relevant  is  better  than  the  use  of  it  in  this  Code.  That  is  to  say, 
where  one  fact  does  render  probable  the  existence  of  the  other,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  germane  to  the  subject,  and  the  definition  of  relevant  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way  there;  but  the  use  of  the  term  as  matter  of  practice  on  the  trial  of  a  case  is 
not  safely  to  be  substituted  for  more  specific  objections  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence. 

§  39.  Eridence  Confined  to  the  Point  in  Issue.— Ko  evi- 
dence can  be  admitted  which  does  not  tend  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  issne  joined.  In  criminal  proceedings  the  necea. 
sity  is  stronger,  if  possible,  than  in  civil,  of  strictly  enforcing  the 
mle  that  the  evidence  is  to  be  confined  to  the  point  in  issne;  for 
where  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  an  offense,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him,  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  jury  should  con- 
sist exclusively  of  the  transaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
indictment,  which  alone  he  can  be  expected  to  come  prepared  to 
answer.  Bussell,  Crimes,  chap.  3,  p.  772,  §  2.  And  see  PeopU 
V.  Stoutj  4  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  106;  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  Law,  292; 

Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  81;  Fox  v.  Clifton^  6  Bing.  854;  v. 

,  1  Lead.  Crim.  Cas.  189;  LaJSeau  v.  People,  34  N.  Y. 

223;  Respyblica  v.  MvlaUo  Bob,  4  U.  S.  4  Dall.  164, 1  L.  ed. 
777;  People  v.  Gardiner,  6  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  168;  People  v. 
Thompson,  41  N.  Y.  6;  Colemcm  v.  People,  68  N.  Y.  655;  Cowley 
V.  PeopU,  8  Abb.  K  C.  1,  83  N.  Y.  464. 

The  elementary  rule  of  evidence,  that  the  testimony  must  be 
confined  to  the  points  in  issue,  is  based  not  only  on  the  reason 
^^  that  such  evidence  tends  needlessly  to  consume  the  public  time, 
to  draw  away  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  and  to  excite  prejudice  and 
mislead,  but,  moreover,  that  the  adverse  party,  having  had  no 
notice  of  such  evidence,  is  not  prepared  to  rebut  it"  1  Taylor, 
Ev.  §  298. 

We  are  admonished  by  this  distinguished  author  that  ^^  the  due 
application  of  this  rule  will  occasionally  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
firmness  and  discrimination  of  the  judge;  so  that,  while  he  shall 
reject  as  too  remote  every  fact  which  merely  furnishes  a  fanciful 
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analogy  or  conjectural  inference,  he  may  admit  as  relevant  the 
evidence  of  all  those  matters  which  shed  a  real,  though  perhaps 
an  indirect  and  feeble  light  on  the  question  in  issue."  1  Taylor, 
Ev.  §  298;  Bloomer  v.  State,  48  Md.  521. 

That  evidence  properly  admissible  for  one  purpose  may  be  so 
perverted  in  its  use  as  to  effect  a  different  and  illegitimate  pur- 
pose, is  not  altogether  preventable.  But  such  evidence  cannot  on 
that  account  be  wholly  rejected.  The  correction  of  its  abuse  lies 
in  such  explanation  as  the  presiding  judge  may  feel  required  to 
give  to  the  jury  concerning  it.  Then  too  when  the  ill  concealed 
purpose  of  its  introduction  becomes  obvious  to  the  jury  it  often 
reacts  against  the  party  attempting  to  profit  by  the  irregularity. 
State  Y.  JFarmer,  84  Me.  436. 

Generally,  then,  it  may  be  afiSrmed  that  when  there  is  testi- 
mony which  has  any  legal  effect,  it  would  be  error  in  the  court  to 
determine  the  weight  of  it  or  the  fact  which  it  did  or  did  not 
ascertain.  But  whether  evidence  tends  to  prove  anything  perti- 
nent to  the  issue  is  a  question  for  the  court.  State  v.  Taunty  16 
Minn.  109. 

Kelevancy  may  be  further  influenced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  bill 
of  particulars.  As  in  civil  cases  if  either  party  has  submitted 
such  a  bill,  the  evidence  is  restricted  upon  the  trial  to  the  specL 
fications  of  the  bilL  Com.  v.  GUeSj  1  Gray,  466;  State  v.  Howe^ 
43  Vt.  265. 

The  demand  should  be  made  before  the  commonwealth  opens 
its  case  to  the  jury,  and  there  is  no  prescribed  formula  in  drawing 
the  bilL  If  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in 
establishing  the  general  charge  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
Q/m,  V.  SneUingy  15  Pick.  821;  Cam^  v.  DcmSy  11  Pick.  432. 

A  bUl  of  particulars  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
right.  Its  issuance  is  largely  within  the  scope  of  judicial  discre- 
tion. But,  instances  occasionally  arise  where  the  refusal  to 
order  a  bill  of  particulars  amounts  to  so  gross  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion as  to  require  the  court  to  recognize  it  as  ground  of  reversible 
error.     People  v.  MoKirmeyy  10  Mich,  64;    Com^  v.  Woody  4 

A  oopj  of  the  minutes  of  the  grand  jury  may,  in  the  discretion 
oi  the  court,  be  ordered  to  be  furnished  to  the  accused  when 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  trial. 
'When  the  statements  of  an  indictment  are  sufficiently  definite 
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to  advise  the  accused  of  the  charge  made  a^nst  him  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  farther  particulars;  but  where  the  counts  are  so 
general  imd  embrace  so  many  subjects  that  they  do  not  advise  the 
accused  with  sufScient  distinctness  of  the  charge  in  each  made 
against  him,  the  particulars  as  to  these  charges  should  be  given 
to  defendant  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  People 
V.  BdUnos^  2  N.  Y.  Orim.  Eep.  12. 

In  this  connection  we  will  digress  sufBciently  to  remind  the 
practitioner  that  an  exception  should  be  taken  to  the  ruling  of 
the  court  in  refusing  to  grant  the  bill,  as,  a  writ  of  error  in  a 
criminal  case  brings  up  for  review  only  questions  of  law  raised 
by  exceptions  properly  taken  upon  the  triaL  Donohvs  v.  People^ 
66  K  Y.  211. 

At  common  law  the  court  has  power  to  order  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars in  any  action,  without  regard  to  its  nature,  subject  or  form. 
Phil.  Ev.  799;  Com.  v.  Snellmg^  15  Pick.  321;  HancocKe  App. 
64  Pa.  470;  Early  v.  Smiik,  12  Ir.  C.  L.  Rep.  85;  Wren  v.  Widd,  L. 
R.  4  Q.  B.  213;  Tidd,  Pr.  526;  Yiech^  v.  Conwni,  4  Oow.  396. 
The  ^.  Y.  code  does  not  diminish  but  enlarges  this  power.  See  158, 
469.  A  bill  of  particulars  may  be  ordered  in  an  action  of  tort 
CoTTh.  V.  SneUvng  and  Early  v.  Smithy  svpra;  Jones  v.  JBeiaicke^ 
L.  E.  5  C.  P.  82;  Viacker  ▼.  Corumt  and  Wren  v.  Wield^  supra; 
Doe  V.  Philips,  6  T.  R.  697;  JSPumphrey  v.  CotUey,  4  Oow.  64; 
Doe  V.  Broody  2  Scott,  N.  R.  685;  Kirwin  v.  Jones,  3  Hodges, 
230;  Johnson  v.  Bvtley,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.  640;  W^t&r  v.  Jones,  7 
Dowl.  &  R.  774;  Dams  v.  Chapman,  6  Ad.  &  El.  767.  A  bUl 
of  particulars  may  be  ordered  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  Rex  t. 
Hodgson,  3  Car.  &  P.  446;  Rex  v.  Bootymam,,  6  Car.  &  P.  800; 
Reg.  V.  Flower,  3  Jur.  558;  Com.  v.  Oiles,  1  Gray,  466;  Rex  v. 
Curwood,  3  Ad.  &  El.  815;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  chap.  83,  §  13;  God- 
dard  v.  Smith,  6  Mod.  261;  Com.  v.  Dams,  11  Pick.  432;  La/m- 
bert  V.  People,  9  Cow.  578,  587;  Com.  v.  Sndling,  supra.  In  an 
action  of  crim.  con.  or  for  diyorce,  an  order  for  a  bill  of  particulars 
is  proper.  Higgs  v.  Higgs,  11  Week.  Rep.  154;  Sanderson  v.  San- 
derson, 20  Week.  Rep.  261;  Codri/ngton  v.  Codrvngton,  3  Swab* 
&  T.  368;  Bancroft  v.  Bancroft,  3  Swab.  &  T.  610;  Winscom  v. 
Winscom,  3  Swab.  &  T.  380;  Porter  v.  Porter,  8  Swab.  &  T. 
796;  Orafton  v.  Ghrafton,  28  L.  T.  N.  S.  144;  Broion  v.  Brown, 
L.  R  1  Prob.  &  Div.  46,  270;  Adam^  v.  Adams,  16  Pick.  254; 
Shaw  V.  Shaw,  2  Swab.  &  T.  642;   Oreaves  v.  Grea/ves,  L.  R.  2 
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Frob.  <fc  Div.  423;  Zataurv.  Zatour,  2  Swab.  A  T.  524;  Oarrat  v. 
Garrat,  4  Yeates,  244;  Siede  v.  Steele,  1  U.  S.  1  BaU.  409,  1  K 
ed.  199;  HanoocTie  Appeal,  64  Pa.  470;  0(utdneT  v.  Oa/rdner,  2 
Gray,  434;  Sa^rrmgton  v.  Haarington,  107  Mass.  829;  Wood  v. 
Wood,  2  Paige,  108, 112,  2  L.  e<L  833,  835,  28  Am.  Dec.  451; 
Anonymous,  17  Abb.  Pr.  48;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  461;  Bishop,  Mar. 
&  Div.  §  315;  Morrie  v.  MiUer,  4  Burr.  2057. 

"It  may  be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  the  adjudications  that  the 
only  proper  office  of  a  bill  of  particulars  is  to  give  information  of 
the  specific  proposition  for  which  the  pleader  contends  in  respect 
to  any  material  issuable  fact  in  the  case,  but  not  to  disclose  the 
evidence  relied  upon  to  establish  any  such  proposition."  BaU  v. 
Evening  Post  Pvh.  Co.  38  Hnn«  15.  And  the  rule  in  relation  to 
furnishing  bills  of  particulars  in  criminal  cases,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wharton  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Procedure,  is: 
^that  whenever  the  indictment  is  so  general  as  to  give  the 
defendant  inadequate  notice  of  the  charge  he  is  expected  to  meeb 
the  court  on  his  application,  will  require  the  prosecution  to  f  ur^ 
nish  Him  \dth  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be 
relied  npon.'* 

In  People  v.  Bellows,  2  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  12,  Mr.  Justice 
Brady  holds  that  when  the  statements  in  an  indictment  are  suffin 
dently  definite  to  advise  the  defendant  of  the  charge  against  him, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  any  further  particulars. 

A  motion  for  a  bill  of  particulars  S&  a  motion  addressed  to  the 
discretioB  of  the  court,  and,  as  such,  is  not  reversible  error  on  a 
bill  of  exceptions.  Com.  v.  GHes,  1  Gray,  466;  Com,  v.  Wood, 
4  Gray,  11;  Chaffee  v.  Sddan,  5  Mich.  242;  State  v.  Eood,  51 
Me.  364;  State  v.  Nagle,  14  R.  I.  331. 

§  40.  Belevancy^  how  Determined.— Testimony  is  regarded 
as  relevant,  which  has  a  tendency  however  remote,  to  establish  a 
controverted  fact  It  should  directly  connect  itself  with  the 
issues  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  in  the  determination  of 
those  issues.  Hence  the  primary  importance  of  a  due  regard  for 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  issue  on  trial,  as  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  evidence  may  be  material  and  relevant  as  regards  one  of  the 
issues  while  entirely  incompetent  and  immaterial  as  regards  the 
others.  Sovey  v.  Grant,  52  K  H.  569;  Green  v.  Gilbert,  60  N. 
a  146;  Bedell  v.  Foss,  50  Vt  94;  JDace  v.  Eoisington,  56  Vt 
436;  Raynes  v.  Bennett,  114  Mass.  424;  Fitzgerald  v.  Pender- 
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gast^  114  Maes.  368;  Martin  v.  Tdbm^  123  Mass.  85;  Brierh/  ▼. 
Davol  Millsj  128  Mass.  291;  Whart.  Orim.  Ev.  §  2i;Eex  v.  Pewrc^ 
Peake,  75;  Rex  v.  Egerton^  Ross.  &  R  875,  cited  by  Holroyd,  cTl, 
in  Bex  v.  ^ZZw,  6  Barn.  &  0. 148;  Femeomx  v.  Rutchvns^  2 
Cowp.  807;  i?o<5  V.  Sisson^  12  East,  62;  Butler  v.  Fa^itTW,  80  U. 
S.  13  Wall.  457,  20  L.  ed.  629;  Stwnda/rd  Oil  Co.  v.  Ycm  Ettm, 
107  U.  S.  825,  27  L.  ed.  819;  Ea^m,  v.  Nmjo  EngUmd  Tdeg.  Co. 

68  Me.  68;  Sega/r  v.  Lufhm^  77  Me.  142;  Wiggin  v.  Sca/mmony 
27  N.  H.  360;  52K  v.  Crompton,  119  Mass.  876;  People  v.  J?i>r- 
<^,  64  N.  Y.  610;  Read  v.  Deck&r,  67  N.  Y.  182;  PraU  v.  Rich- 
ards Jewel/ry  Co,  69  Pa.  53;  Arnold  v.  Maoimgie  Sav.  JSanky 
71  Pa.  287;  Brooke  v.  Winters,  39  Md.  505;  Tompkins  v.  8ta/rry 
41  Ohio  St.  805;  Comstock  v.  /Jmi^A,  20  Mich.  338;  Wdch  v.  Fartf, 
32  Mich.  77;   WiUoughhy  v.  i><s«?<9jr,  54  HI.  266;  Hough  v.  Cook, 

69  111.  581;  5aa  v.  Stamley,  86  Ind.  219;  Ogle  v.  Brooks,  87  Ind. 
600,  44  Am.  Eep.  778;  Hancock  v.  Wilson,  89  Iowa,  47;  Mann 
V.  Sioux  City  <&  P.  R.  Co.  46  Iowa,  637;  Johnson  v.  FUkington, 
39  Wis.  62;  BlakeHy  v.  Frazier,  20  S.  0.  144;  .Bai<3r  v.  Lynum, 
53  Ga.  339;  /S^^tw^,  5.  d&  i?.  R.  Co.  v.  JST^i^A,  53  Ga.  178;  Ashley 
V.  Martin,  50  Ala.  537;  Sheahf  v.  Edwards,  75  Ala.  411;  Fergu- 
son V.  Tluicher,  79  Mo.  511. 

Restating  the  above  proposition  we  may  say  that  facts  showing 
the  existence  of  any  state  of  mind,  such  as  intention,  knowledge, 
good  faith,  negligence,  rashness,  ill-will  or  good-will  against  any 
particular  person,  or  showing  the  existence  of  any  state  of  body 
or  bodily  feeling  are  relevant,  when  the  existence  of  any  such 
state  of  mind  or  body  or  bodily  feeling,  is  a  fact  in  issue  or  rel^ 
vant  to  the  issue. 

Any  -other  facts  are  relevant  from  which  the  facts  in  issue  are 
presumed,  or  are  logically  inferable,  or  which,  having  regard  to 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  ordinary  motives  of  human 
conduct,  or  the  usual  sequence  of  events,  would,  considered  by 
themselves,  create  a  probability  with  respect  to  the  facts  in  issue. 
See  note,  page  74. 

§  41.  The  Attributes  of  Relevancy. — ^To  invest  evidence 
with  the  attribute  of  relevancy,  it  must  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations  of  the  indictment.  Adhesion 
to  this  rule  will  exclude  proof  of  collateral  facts  incapable  of  gen- 
erating a  legitimate  presumption,  that  they  will  connect  them- 
selves with  the  question  in  dispute.    A  fact  sought  to  be  estab- 
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lifihed  may  be  very  remote  in  point  of  time  and  place  from  the 
issues  involved,  but  if  the  trial  court  can  still  detect  in  the  evi- 
dence offered  a  tendency  to  explain  the  issue,  sound  policy  would 
insist  upon  its  admissibility.  Proffered  evidence  is  always  rele- 
vant which  seeks  to  show  a  motive  for  the  crime  charged.  Green 
V.  State^  12  Tex.  App.  51;  White  v.  StaU,  72  Ala.  195;  RusadL 
▼.  Statey  11  Tex.  App.  288;  State  v.  Dearlxym,  59  K  H.  348. 

Ordinarily  the  improper  admission  of  evidence  in  favor  of  one 
party  is  no  excuse  for  the  subsequent  admission  of  illegal  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side.  But  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Maine  has  held  that  if  prejudicial  evidence  is  admitted  without 
objection  on  one  side,  the  other  party  is  entitled  to  introduce  evi- 
dence however  remote  it  may  be  from  the  main  issue  to  contra- 
dict it  This  view  should  meet  with  unanimous  approval.  State 
V.  Witkam,  72  Me.  631. 

'^It  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  make  a  question  relevant,  that  the 
answer  which  it  seeks  to  elicit  will  tend  in  some  sensible  degree 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  fact  in  issue.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
answer,  if  believed,  should  in  itself  afford  complete  proof.  It 
may  be  corroborative  testimony  merely,  or  a  single  link  in  a  chain 
of  circumstances,  or  a  single  fact  in  a  collection  of  facts,  neither 
of  which  is  sufficient  in  itself,  but  all  of  which,  when  taken  col- 
lectively, may  be  of  sufficient  probative  force  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  the  jurors.  If,  therefore,  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion may  tend  to  prove,  or  may  form  part  of  the  proof  of  the 
matters  alleged,  though  not  wholly  sufficient  to  prove  them,  the 
question  may  be  asked."    SeUer  v.  JenkinSy  97  Ind.  430. 

So  it  is  not  error,  in  a  criminal  case,  for  the  trial  court  to 
receive  relevant  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  witness  has  vio- 
lated an  order  of  the  court  to  remain  outside  of  the  court  room 
Triile  other  witnesses  were  testifying.    He  may  be  punished  for 
disobeying  a  rule  of  the  court,  but  the  state  or  the  defendant 
flhonld  not  be  deprived  of  his  evidence.    State  v.  Falk^  46  Kan. 

498. 

Any  facts  tending  to  prove  the  main  fact,  and  contemporaneous 
and  connected  with  it,  are  admissible  as  a  general  rule.  All 
lelevant  and  material  evidence  must  be  received;  and  evidence  is 
not  to  be  rejected  because  it  fails  to  be  conclusive;  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  fairly  tends  to  prove  a  point  sought  to  be  established.  Tes- 
timony in  reference  to  similar  transactions  is  admissible  to  show 
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the  criminal  intent  of  a  party,  where  other  traneactions  of  the 
same  general  character  and  connected  therewith  are  investigated. 
Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  title  Criminal  Procedwre^  subdiv.  15. 
See  also  Reg.  v.  McCcutthy^  2  Car.  &  K.  379,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
453;  Koscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  876;  Reg.  v.  WeeTcB^  Leigh  &  C.  18;  Com. 
V.  JenhmSy  76  Mass.  485;  Odbome  v.  People^  2  Park.  Crim.  Hep. 
583;  Wood  v.  UniUd  States,  14  U.  8. 16  Pet  860, 10  L.  ed.  994; 
Rex  V.  EUia^  6  Bam.  &  C.  145;  Reg.  v.  Foster^  2  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
548;  Reg.  v.  Cdbdm,  3  Fost.  &  F.  833;  Rex  v.  Durm,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  146;  Rex  v.  Dame,  6  Car.  &  P.  171;  People  v.  i?anrf<7,  3 
Park.  Crim.  Eep.  336;  People  v.  Nickel,  1  Fost  &  F.  61;  People 
V.  Hopson,  1  Denio,  574. 

The  declarations  of  a  party  to  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  in 
respect  to  matters  within  his  own  knowledge,  or  of  which  he  may 
be  presumed  to  have  knowledge,  and  relevant  to  the  issne,  are 
always  competent  against  him.  Colemcm  v.  People,  58  'S.  Y.  555. 
Evidence  is  not  to  be  rejected  becanse  it  fails  to  be  condnsive;  it 
is  sufficient  if  it  fairly  tends  to  prove  a  point  sought  to  be  estab- 
Ushed.     Com.  v.  SawteUe,  141  Mass.  140. 

As  tending  to  prove  a  point  sought  to  be  established,  the  entries 
of  a  person  since  deceased,  made  at  or  near  the  time  of  a  transac- 
tion, when  he  may  be  presumed  to  know  the  facts  stated  therein^ 
may  be  read  as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  if  it  appears  that, 

(1)  the  entry  was  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business;  or^ 

(2)  that  it  was  made  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  professional  conduct;  or, 

(3)  that  it  was  made  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by 
lawful  authority.    And  further 

(4)  any  act,  declaration,  or  omission  of  a  party  against  his  inter- 
est is  relevant,  and  hence  admissible. 

§  42.  Oflfer  of  Proof. — Where  counsel  offer  to  prove  a  certain 
fact  and  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  is  not  apparent,  the  court 
may  require  him  to  disclose  the  substance  and  on  its  satisfactorily 
appearing  that  it  will  connect  itself  legitimately  with  the  question 
in  the  case  it  should  be  admitted.  If  it  is  rejected  an  exception 
should  be  duly  entered  as  in  civil  cases,  and  on  appeal  the  materi- 
ality of  the  rejected  evidence  must  be  shown.  Morgan  v. 
Browne,  71  Pa.  130;  Jackson  v.  Hardin,  83  Mo.  175;  United 
States  V.  OtbeH,  2  Sumn.  20. 

"A  party  having  a  witness  on  the  stand,  may  be  called  upon 
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by  his  adversary  to  state  what  he  proposes  to  prove,  and  in 
that  case  he  mnst  state  it.  Bat  he  need  make  no  sach  state- 
ment miless  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed and  put  his  questions  to  the  witness  unless  desired  to 
state  what  he  expects  to  prove.  It  will  not  be  presumed  that  an 
improper  question  will  be  asked  him."  But,  offers  to  prove  con- 
versations between  third  persons,  tending  to  implicate  the  defend- 
ant, but  not  had  in  his  presence,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence 
against  him,  even  if  they  did  not  relate  to  the  particular  offense 
with  which  he  is  charged,  they  would  be  inadmissible  because 
irrelevant     Ti^hert  v.  Stais^  87  Ala.  27. 

When  the  admissibility  of  testimony  depends  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  a  prior  fact  by  the  court,  such  prior  fact  need  not  be 
established  by  a  weight  of  evidence  amounting  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  so  much  evidence 
as  to  make  it  proper  to  submit  the  whole  testimony  to  the  jury. 
Com.  V.  Bdbinson^  146  Mass.  571. 

Precedent  acts  which  render  the  commission  of  the  crime 
charged  more  easy,  more  safe,  more  certain,  more  effective  to 
produce  the  ultimate  result  which  formed  the  general  motive  and 
inducement,  if  done  with  the  intention  and  purpose,  have  such  a 
connection  with  the  crime  charged  as  to  be  admissible,  though 
they  are  also  of  themselves  criminal.  Com.  v.  Sootty  123  Mass. 
222,  25  Am.  Bep.  81;  Com.  v.  Choate^  105  Mass.  451;  &u)(m  v. 
Cam.  104  Pa.  218;  Ooersm  v.  Com,  99  Pa.  888;  Shaffn&r  v.  Com. 
72  Pa.  60, 13  Am.  Kep.  649;  Mayer  v.  People,  80  N.  T.  364. 
See  also  Jordom  v.  Osgood^  109  Mass.  457.  For  cases  where 
such  connection  was  not  shown,  but  where  the  principle  was  rec- 
ognized, see  Corn.  v.  Jaekeon,  132  Mass.  16;  State  v.  Lapage,  57 
K  H.  245, 24  Am.  Bep.  69;  People  v.  Sha/rp^  (per  Peckham, «/:), 
107  N.  Y.427. 

Where  the  relevancy  of  evidence  is  brought  in  question,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  indulge  a  preliminary  examination  as  to 
its  competency^  and  this  may  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
juTji  but  during  it  they  stand  simply  in  the  attitude  of  spectators, 
with  the  testimony  given  them  have  no  concern,  it  being  merely 
for  the  information  of  the  court,  and  until  by  its  ruling  some  por- 
tion of  it  ie  presented  to  the  jury  as  competent  evidence  in  the 
case,  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  defendant  may  except  as  con- 
stituting 1^^  error.    It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
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determine  how  far  the  examination  shall  extend.  The  exercise 
of  that  discretion  is  not  reviewable  nnless  it  appears  that  such 
discretion  was  abused,  and  the  action  of  the  court  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable.    People  v.  Smithy  104  N.  Y.  491. 

Where  evidence  is  received  for  no  specific  purpose  it  is  not 
error  to  receive  it  if  it  is  admissible  for  any  purpose.  Sta/rJcey*$ 
App.  61  Conn.  199. 

All  questions  of  law,  including  the  relevancy  of  evidence,  the 
determination  of  such  relevancy,  the  construction  of  statutes  and 
writings,  and  of  all  rules  of  evidence,  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
court,  and  all  discussions  of  law  addressed  to  it.  Whenever  a 
fact  is  assumed  to  be  known  to  the  court,  the  court  is  to  declare 
its  knowledge  to  the  jury,  who  are  bound  to  accept  it. 

§  43.  Indecency  no  Gronnd  for  Exclnding  Testimony. — 

Mr.  Taylor  (§  867)  adopts  from  Professor  Qreenleaf  the  state- 
ment that  "the  law  excludes  on  public  groujids  *  «  « 
evidence  which  is  indecent  or  offensive  to  public  morals,  or  in- 
jurious of  the  feelings  of  third  persons."  The  authorities  given 
for  this  are  actions  on  wagers  which  the  court  refused  to  try,  or 
in  which  they  arrested  judgment,  because  the  wagers  were  in 
themselves  impertinent  and  offensive,  as,  for  instance,  a  wager  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  DaGoata  v.  Jonea^  Cowp.  729; 
Stephen's  Digest,  art.  2,  note  11. 

In  the  recent  case  of  State  v.  MarJdnSy  95  Ind.  464,  48  Am. 
Eep.  733,  735,  it  was  held  that  the  chief  element  of  the  offense 
charged  consists  in  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes  evidence 
of  previous  lascivious  conduct  of  the  parties  is  admissible.  Ab- 
bott's Criminal  Brief,  citing  People  v.  Jenease^  5  Mich.  305;  La/w- 
aon  V.  State^  20  Ala.  65,  56  Am.  Dec.  182;  Thayer  v.  Thayer^  101 
Mass.  Ill ;  State  v.  Bridgmcmy  49  Vt.  202,  24  Am.  Eep.  124 ; 
State  V.  Pippin,  88  N.  C.  646;  StaU  v.  Kemp,  87  K  C.  538. 

The  position  taken  by  Professor  Greenleaf  on  this  subject  is 
utterly  indefensible,  and  this  condemnation  is  judicially  expressed 
by  Sir  James  Stephen  when  he  says:  "I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  a  fact  in  issue  or  relevant  to  an  issue,  which  the  court  is 
bound  to  try,  can  be  excluded  merely  because  it  would  pain  some 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  action."  Stephen,  Dig.  (Chase's  ed.) 
art.  2,  note  2.    Eice,  Civil  Evidence,  §  257. 

Jvdge  Thompson  very  aptly  observes:  "The  fact  that  evidence 
is  indecent  is  no  objection  to  its  being  received,  where  it  is  nee- 
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688ary  to  jtistice.  But  it  is  proper  for  the  trial  court  to  refuse  to 
permit  indecent  questions  to  be  put  to  children  on  the  witness 
stand,  nor  will  the  court  commit  error  in  refusing  to  compel  a 
female  witness  testifying  upon  an  indelicate  subject,  to  couch  her 
answers  in  indecent  language,  although,  if  so  expressed,  her  an- 
swer would  be  more  direct  though  not  necessarily  more  intelli- 
gible." Thomp.  Trials,  §  356.  Citing,  inter  alia^  People  v. 
White,  63  Mich.  537;  StaU  v.  Laxton,  78  N.  0.  664. 

Evidence,  if  relevant,  is  not  excluded  on  account  of  its  indeli- 
cacy or  indecency.  Although  courts  may  not  refuse  to  consider 
details,  however  offensive  and  disgusting,  if  they  become  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  investigation,  yet  they  should  always  require 
the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  a  spirit  of  due  delicacy,  avoiding 
vulgar  and  obscene  language.  So  a  wife,  if  competent,  may  prove 
excessive  intercourse;  it  is  public  policy  which  prevents  a  husband 
or  wife  from  proving  non-access.  Stewart,  Mar.  A  Div.  §  348, 
citing  Mdvin  v.  Mel/vin,  58  N.  H.  569;  DaCosta  y.Jonea^  Cowp. 
729;  Inglis  v.  Inglis,  15  Week.  Kep.  1093;  Ahemathy  v.  Aber* 
nathy,  8  Fla.  243;  Corson  v.  Coreon,  44  N.  H.  687;  Chomherlavii 
V.  People,  23  K  T.  85,  80  Am.  Dec.  255. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  law  excludes,  on  public 
grounds,  evidence  which  is  indecent  or  offensive  to  public  morals 
or  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  third  persons,  the  parties  them- 
selves having  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  what  they  have 
impertinently  created.  Yet  the  mere  indecency  of  disclosure 
does  not  exclude,  where  the  evidence  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  as  on  an  indictment  for  rape,  or  on  a 
question  of  sex  of  one  claiming  an  estate  tail,  as  heir,  male  or  fe- 
male, or  upon  the  legitimacy  of  one  claiming  as  lawful  heir;  or  on 
a  petition  for  dissolution  of  marriage  or  judicial  separation,  or 
for  damages  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  the  evidence  is  necessary  either  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
or  for  the  vindication  of  rights  existing  before  or  independent  of 
the  fact  sought  1o  be  disclosed.  Hageman,  Privileged  Communi- 
cations, §  185,  citing  20  &  21  Vict.  chap.  85,  §§  16,  27,  33. 

Note. — ^A  weU  considered  article  in  6  Central  Law  Journal,  embodies  a  dis- 
caasion  of  this  subject,  and  while  it  lacks  the  weight  and  influence  accorded  to 
a  judicial  determiDation  it  well  merits  high  consideration  as  a  logical  presenta- 
tion of  a  vexed  and  subtle  distinction,  that  many  courts  attempt  to  sustain  in 
Griminal  proceedings.  The  article  is  based  upon  and  was  inspired  by  the  case 
of  BtaU  V.  Cowell,  decided  by  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  in  1878,  and  reported 
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Id  12  Ney.  887.  The  writer  characterizes  this  case  as  the  last  of  a  series,  "in 
which  judges  seem  to  have  striven  for  the  practical  overthrow  of  the  well  set- 
tled rule  of  criminal  law  that  the  evidence  must  he  confined  to  the  issue." 

"In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ex- 
istence and  binding  force  of  that  rule  is  recognized;  but  the  Judges  demonstrate 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  not  infringed  by  the  introduction  of  evideDC» 
showing  that  a  prisoner  has  committed  or  agreed  to  commit  an  offense  uncon* 
nected  with  the  one  for  which  he  is  on  trial.  They  shelter  themselves  behind 
the  rule  which  forbids  the  exclusion  of  evidence,  in  other  respects  admissiblep 
merely  because  it  shows,  or  tends  to  show,  that  the  prisoner's  character  is  bad» 
and  allows  the  prosecution,  in  certain  cases,  to  show  that  the  accused  has  oon^ 
mitted,  or  agreed  to  commit  a  crime  other  than  the  one  for  which  he  is  on  trial. 
Ttiey  tell  us  that  one  of  the  cases  in  which  this  may  be  allowed,  is  where  such 
evidence  'tends  to  throw  light  on  what  were  the  prisoner's  motives  and  inten- 
tion in  doing  the  act  complained  of,'  and  conclude  that  the  eyidenoe  decided  U> 
be  admissible  has  this  tendency. 

"  Such  is  the  position  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada  in  the  case  in  question. 
Whether  it  be  correct  or  incorrect  we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

"  While  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  courts  should  so  closely  confine  the 
evidence  to  the  particular  transaction  charged  that  the  ends  of  Justice  shall  be 
defeated  and  the  guilty  shielded,  he  is  far  from  believing  that  they  should  go 
to  the  other  extreme. 

"  The  'safe  middle  course'  should  be  followed.  On  the  one  hand,  evidence 
having  a  legitimate  tendency  to  show  a  guilty  purpose  should  not  be  excluded, 
and  when  other  crimes  commited  by  the  prisoner  are  so  closely  connected  vritb 
the  one  for  which  he  Ib  on  trial  that  they  can  justly  be  said  to  throw  light  on  his 
motives  in  doing  the  act  complained  of,  evidence  of  their  commission  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Jury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dictates  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity require  that  the  prosecution  should  not  be  allowed,  by  showing  that  the 
prisoner  has  committed  a  wholly  disconnected  offense,  to  induce  the  jury  to 
convict  him  of  a  crime  which  he  did  not  commit,  because  he  deserves  punish- 
ment for  another  which  he  did  commit. 

"  The  rule  is  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  dispute  that  the  commission  of  one 
offense  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  a  person  for  another,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Jury  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  committed  one 
offense,  because  he  committed  one  of  the  same  nature  on  another  occasion. 

*'  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  the  writer  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  in  the  case  of  State  ▼.  CknoeH,  this  rule  was  violated. 

"  What  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  man's  intent  in  entering  a  house  has  the 
fact  that  three  days  before  such  entry  he  agreed  with  others  to  rob  the  owner  of 
the  house  on  the  street?  Does  it  show  that  his  intent  was  to  steal?  Decidedly 
not,  unless  the  fact  that  a  man  is  bad  enough  to  steal  tends  to  show  that  he  en- 
tered a  house  for  that  purpose.  If  the  evidence  of  the  agreement  to  rob  had  no 
more  bearing  on  the  question  of  intent  than  this,  it  should  not,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  been  received.  Had  it  any  more  bearing?  The  writer  thinks  not» 
and  his  views  are  sustained  by  decisions  of  undoubted  authority." 

Here  follows  a  collation  of  apt  authorities  beginning  with  Kinchslow  ▼.  State^ 
6  Humph.  9,  where  it  was  held  that  an  accomplice  could  not,  with  a  yiew  to 
sustain  his  testimony,  be  permitted  to  narrate  other  instances  of  crime  proposed 
to  him  by  the  defendant^  though  made  in  the  same  oonveisation  in  which  the 
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«rline  charged  was  proposed.  The  coort  in  its  dedsioa,  said:  "The  only  ob- 
ject of  sach  teBtimony  necesBarfly  is  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  as  it  can 
by  no  possibility  establish  or  elucidate  the  crime  charged.  We  can  well  see 
how  a  jury  who,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  might  have  unhesitatingly 
refused  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
confined  within  its  legitimate  scope,  may  have  been  misled  by  the  proof  of  the 
utter  baseness  and  want  of  principle  as  detailed  against  him.'' 

In  BBppU  V.  Oorifin,  56  N.  Y.  S63,  15  Am.  Bep.  427,  it  was  held  that  upon  a 
trial  for  foi^ry,  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  that  he  had  committed  other 
forgeries  was  not  admissible  on  the  question  of  criminal  intent. 

In  BofuaU  v.  State,  86  Ind.  4G0,  it  was  held  that  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner 
for  a  robbery  committed  on  December  16th,  it  was  error  to  allow  the  prosecu- 
tion to  show  a  second  robbery  of  the  prosecutor  by  the  prisoner  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  Pieapie  v.  Bamei,  48  Cal.  551,  it  was  held  error  for  the  trial  court  to  admit 
•evidence  showing  that  on  the  night  previous  to  that  on  which  the  burglary  for 
which  he  was  on  trial  was  committed,  the  prisoner  entered  the  prosecutor's  room 
and  stole  a  sum  of  money. 

In  Barton  v.  State,  18  Ohio,  221,  it  was  held  that  upon  the  trial  of  the  pris- 
oner for  stealing  a  horse,  evidence  that  he  had  on  the  night  of  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  the  horse  was  taken,  stolen  a  sum  of  money,  was  inadmissi- 
ble. In  holding  that  such  evidence  was  not  adudssible  on  the  question  of  the 
prisoner's  intent  in  taking  the  horse,  the  court  say:  "Although  the  court,  in 
this  instance,  say  that  the  evidence  was  only  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  intent  with  which  the  defendant  got  possession  of  the  property,  yet  we 
•do  not  see  any  connection  between  the  two  transactions  that  would  enable  any 
Intimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  that  fact  The  only  conclusion  we  can 
flee  that  could  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  would  be  that  the  defendant 
intended  to  steal  the  horses  and  other  property  with  which  he  was  charged,  be- 
cause he  was  a  thief  and  had  just  before  stolen  a  sum  of  money.  Each  case 
must  be  tried  on  its  own  merits  and  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  without  reference  to  the  character  of  the  party  charged,  or  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  previously  committed  sindlar  crimes.  On  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  the  general  bad  character  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  proved,  when 
he  offers  no  evidence  of  character;  much  less  can  particular  acts  of  his  be  proved 
of  which  the  record  gives  him  no  notice  and  which  he,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet."  See  also  on  this  point,  Coleman  v.  People,  55  N.  Y.  81; 
People  V.  Bowen,  49  Cal.  654;  People  v.  Jones,  81  Cal.  565;  Farrer  v.  State,  2 
Ohio  St.  54;  State  v.  MerriU,  18  N.  0.  269;  State  v.  Wisdom,  8  Port.  (Ala.)  511. 

A  resort  to  the  very  valuable  annotation  of  section  1,  Stephen's  Digest  by 
Judffe  May,  will  disclose  a  supplementary  discussion  of  this  somewhat  con- 
fused topic  of  "  Relevancy,"  but  along  other  lines  of  investigation  than  those 
indicated  in  the  preceding  note, — as  instance  the  following : — 

There  seems  to  be  no  general  test  of  relevancy.    What  is  relevant  on  one 

issue  is  not  relevant  on  the  other.    When  the  issue  is  fraud,  great  latitude  is 

allowed  in  the  proof  of  circumstances.   Beds  v.  Knight,  8  Mart.  N.  S.  267.    Cir- 

^umstancefl  ao  trivial  and  remote  in  themselves,  that,  if  individually  and  sepa- 

ntely  o^ered,  they  might  justly  be  rejected,  may,  from  their  multitude  and 

relation,  become  important  and  obviously  relevant.    Slate  v.  Watkins,  9  Conn. 

^    Hspeclaliy,   in  cross-examination,  when  it  becomes  important  to  show 
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"Who  and  what  and  how  related  to  the  case  the  witness  is  or  may  be,  are  many 
questions  relevant  which  otherwise  would  not  be  relevant.  The  decisions  of 
courts  of  last  resort  afford  no  data,  and  have  no  such  uniformity  or  similarity 
as  to  afford  the  grounds  of  a  general  rule.  What  they  decide  to  be  relevant 
or  irrelevant  is  or  is  not  so,  for  the  particular  case  and  within  their  juriadic- 
tion,  and  to  that  extent  only.  A  few  cases,  showing  what  has  and  what  has  not 
been  deemed  relevant,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  at  the  time  of  the 
controversy  are  relevant.  On  the  trial  of  an  action  for  work  done  and  mate- 
rials supplied  to  certain  houses  on  the  orders  of  a  third  person,  the  defendant 
denying  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  houses,  or  the  real  principal,  evidence  is 
relevant  that  other  persons  had  received  orders  from  the  defendant  to  do  work 
at  the  same  houses,  without  showing  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  those  orders  at 
the  time  he  did  his  work.  But  if  the  orders  had  been  to  do  work  upon  other 
houses,  it  seems  they  would  not  have  been  relevant.  Woodman  v.  Buchanan, 
L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  585;  Dotcling  v.  Bowling,  10  Ir.  L.  Rep.  236.  The  question  being 
whether  A  loaned  money  to  B,  the  fact  of  A's  property  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  loan  is  relevant.  Dowling  v.  Bowling^  wpra.  The  question  be- 
ing to  which  of  two  persons  the  plaintiff  gave  credit,  the  facts  that  he  had 
already  before  brought  suit  upon  the  same  demand  against  one,  is  relevant,  aa 
showing  that  he  did  not  give  credit  to  the  other.  Bead  v.  Taylor,  Litt.  SeL 
Cas.  258.  On  proof  that  the  defendant  was  at  a  certain  place  where  he  might 
have  committed  an  alleged  trespass,  it  is  relevant  to  show  that  he  was  there 
from  another  motive  than  to  commit  it.  Prindle  v.  Glover,  4  Conn.  266;  IVoe^y 
AfcMantu,  58  N.  Y.  257.  The  fact  that  A  usually  procured  and  paid  for  the 
board  of  the  workmen  in  his  employ  at  other  boarding  houses,  is  relevant  on 
the  question  of  bis  indebtedness  for  the  board  of  those  boarding  with  B. 
Dudght  V.  Brown,  9  Conn.  88.  The  question  being  whether  A  caused  B  to  mis- 
carry, by  violence,  the  fact  that  B  had  several  times  before  miscarried,  without 
violence,  is  relevant.  Slattery  v.  People,  76  111.  217.  Stephen,  Dig.  (May'a 
ed.)  Chap.  1,  art.  1,  Twts.  For  further  exposition  of  this  subject  see  1  Rice, 
Civil  Evidence^  chap.  12. 
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%  44.  Present  Bnles  Regarding  Letters.^Letters  as  ^^  writ- 
ing." A  letter  is  certainly  a  "writing,"  if  addressed  by  one  person 
to  another.  While  we  may  call  it  a  letter,  it  is  also  a  writing, 
whether  the  characters  are  made  with  the  pen,  by  type,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  United  States  v.  Gaylordj  17  Fed.  Eep.  441; 
United  States  v.  BriMon,  17  Fed.  Rep.  732. 

The  word  "letter"  will  include  the  envelope  in  which  it  is 
sent;  as,  in  a  notice  to  produce  a  letter.  United  States  y.  Duff, 
19  Blatchf .  10. 

The  postmark  on  a  letter  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  letter 
was  in  the  postoffice  at  the  time  and  place  specified.  New  Haven 
County  Ba/nk  v.  MitcheU^  15  Conn.  206;  Btcssard  v.  Levering^ 
19  TJ.  S.  6  Wheat.  102,  5  L.  ed.  215;  Limdenberger  v.  BeaU^  19 
U.  S.  6  Wheat.  104,  6  L.  ed.  216;  Riggs  v.  Hatch,  16  Fed.  Rep. 
838,  842,  860;  Eosmthal  v.  Walker,  111  TJ.  S.  193,  28  L.  ed.  398; 
MonteUua  v.  Ath&rton^  6  Colo.  227;  Breed  v.  First  Nat.  Bamk, 
6  CoJo.  236. 

If  a  letter  is  sent  by  post,  it  is  presumed  from  the  known  course 
in  that  department  of  the  public  service  that  it  reached  its  desti- 
nation at  the  regular  time,  and  was  received  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  'was  addressed.    Breed  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  supra. 
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§  45.  Importance  of  Letters. — ^Letters  frequently  discloae 
facts  that  are  well  calcnlated  to  nnf old  and  develop  the  nature  of 
a  transaction,  and  they  should  be  admitted  as  part  of  the  re9 
gestCBj  notwithstanding  they  contain  declarations  in  a  party's  favor. 
Becuoer  v.  Taylor,  68  U.  S.  1  Wall.  637, 17  L.  ed.  601. 

Although  a  letter  contains  a  statement  as  to  an  alleged  agree- 
ment made  after  the  date  when  an  agreement  was  made,  it  is  still 
admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gestcB.  MoCoUer  v.  Hooker y  8  N.  Y. 
497;  Palmer  v.  First  Nat.  Ba/nk,  4  N.  T.  Week.  Dig.  268; 
JeweU  V.  JeweU,  42  U.  S.  1  How.  219,  232, 11  L.  ed.  108,  114; 
Com,  V.  McPikSy  8  Cush.  181, 1  Am.  Bep.  727;  Com.  v.  Eackett^ 
2  Allen,  136;  Tom^kkis  v.  8dUma/rsh^  14  Serg.  &  B.  275;  JRa^u>- 
son  V.  Haigh,  2  Bmg.  99,  104;  Bidley  v.  Oyde,  9  Bing.  849; 
Bouch  V.  Great  Western  B.  Co.  1  Q.  B.  51;  Thorndike  v.  Boston, 
1  Met.  242,  247;  Doe  v.  ArkwrigU,  5  Car.  &  P.  675. 

§  46.  Originals  Must  be  Produced  or  Accounted  for. — ^The 

mere  fact  that  a  party  keeps  letter-press  copies,  does  not  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  producing  the  original,  or  of  laying 
foundation  in  the  ordinary  usual  way,  for  the  reception  of  second- 
ary evidence.  Foot  v.  BenUey,  44  N.  T.  171,  4  Am.  Bep.  652; 
King  V.  Worthington,  73  HI.  161;  Waihms  v.  Paine,  57  Ga.  50; 
Bef^ney  v.  Frickson,  10  Neb.  492;  Ward  v.  BealSj  14  Neb.  114. 
And  in  Maryland  it  is  held  that,  to  entitle  a  party  to  the  intro- 
duction of  secondary  evidence,  the  opposite  party  must  have  been 
served  with  a  notice  to  produce  the  original  document;  and, 
further,  that  some  proof  must  be  adduced  that  this  notice  was 
received.    Marsh  v.  Band,  35  Md.  123. 

This  entire  topic  is  the  subject  of  an  extended  note  appended 
to  the  case  of  the  Oregon  SS.  Co.  v.  Otis,  14  Abb.  N.  C.  388,  63 
Am.  Bep.  221. 

§  47.  Letter-press  Copies.  —A  sworn  copy  of  a  letter-press 
copy  of  a  lost  letter  is  competent  as  evidence  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  without  producing  the  letter-press  copy.  Goodrich  v. 
Weston,  102  Mass.  362,  3  Am.  Bep.  469.  This  is  upon  the 
ground  that  there  are  no  grades  of  secondary  evidence.  When- 
ever a  copy  of  a  record  or  document  is  itself  made  original  or 
primary  evidence,  the  rule  is  clear  and  well  settled  that  it  must 
be  a  copy  made  directly  from  or  compared  with  the  original.  If 
the  first  copy  be  lost  or  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  so  long 
as  another  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  source,  no  grounds  can 
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be  laid  for  resorting  to  eTidence  of  an  inferior  or  secondary  char- 
acter. 3  Waite,  Law  &  Pr.  (6th  ed,)  444.  So  when  secondary 
evidence  is  admissible,  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  docu- 
ment is  admissible,  although  there  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in 
evidence.  Doe  v.  jBow,  7  Mees.  &  W.  102, 107;  Best,  Ev.  §  87. 
But  this  rule  is  not  universally  recognized,  and  it  has  in  many 
instances  been  held  that  the  general  rule  applies  also  to  secondary 
evidence,  so  that  a  copy  of  a  copy  is  not  evidence,  although  a 
copy  of  the  original  paper  might  be,  in  some  cases.  See  People 
V.  BUey,  15  Cal.  48;  Heeve  v.  Zong^  Holt,  286;  Ziebman  v. 
Pooleyj  1  Stark.  167;  Eoervngham,  v.  RovmddL^  2  Mood.  &  R. 
138;  Ganum  v.  StaU,  4  Blackf .  241. 

But  though  a  press  copy  is  secondary,  it  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  identity  and  genuineness  of  an  instrument. 
C<m.  V.  Jeffrie^^  7  Allen,  561,  83  Am.  Dec  712;  Whart  Crim. 
Ev.  §  177. 

The  weight  of  authority  favors  the  contention  that  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  opposite  i>arty,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  when  no 
notice  has  been  given  to  produce.  OJdcago  v.  Chreer^  76  U.  S.  9 
Wall.  726, 19  L.  ed.  769. 

§  48.  Foundation  for  Secondary  Evidence  of  Contents.— 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  the  contents  of  letters  which 
have  passed  between  parties,  the  originals  must  be  produced,  or 
the  party  desiring  to  give  proof  of  their  contents  must  lay  the 
f otmdation  for  secondary  evidence  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  way. 
Letter-press  copies  are  in  no  sense  original  papers,  and  cannot  be 
admitted  in  evidence  without  the  preliminary  proof.  Foot  v. 
BenOey,  44  N.  T.  166,  4  Am.  Rep.  652;  Marsh  v.  Hand^  36 
Md.  123.  When  this  proof  has  been  given  these  copies  are  ad- 
mitted as  evidence. 

§49.  Tiews  oi  the  Massachasetts  Supreme  Court.— The 

Massachusetts  supreme  court  has  outlined  the  prevailing  juridical 

view  relative  to  this  subject  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Bige- 

low.    This  decision  although  rendered  in  1863,  is  unimpaired  and 

ihe  lof^c  that  originally  supported  it  retains  all  of  its  force  and 

vigor.     The  court  admitted  press  or  machine  copies  of  certain 

letterst,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  defendant,  to  be 

read  to  the  jtitj.    These  were  adjudged  competent  on  two  grounds. 

Independently  of  proof  that  the  originals  were  in  the  handwriting 

of  the  defendant^  the  copies  were  admissible  as  documents  in  his 
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poeaessioTi,  and  to  which  he  had  constant  access.  They  therefore 
furnished  room  for  the  inference  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  and  affected  him  with  an  implied  admission  of  the 
statements  contained  in  them.  This  is  the  ordinary  rule  of  law 
applicable  to  papers  found  in  the  possession  of  a  party.  1  GreenL 
Ev.  §  198,  and  cases  cited.  Evidence  of  a  precisely  similar  char- 
acter was  admitted  without  objection  in  0am.  v.  £ii8tmanj  1 
Oush.  189,  48  Am.  Dec.  596.  Nor  are  we  able  now  to  see  any 
vahd  reason  for  excluding  it. 

But  upon  another  and  distinct  ground  the  court  was  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  was  admissible.  The  press  copies,  as  they  are 
called,  were  in  fact  proved  to  have  been  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
defendant  They  were  in  truth  a  part  of  the  original  letters  as 
written  by  him,  transferred  by  a  mechanical  pressure  to  other 
sheets.  But  such  transfer  did  not  destroy  the  identity  of  the 
handwriting  as  shown  on  the  impression,  or  render  it  unrecogniz- 
able by  persons  acquainted  with  its  characteristics.  These  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  must  necessarily  still  retain,  so  that  a  person 
having  adequate  knowledge  could  testify  to  its  genuineness  with 
quite  as  much  accuracy  as  if  he  had  before  him  the  original  sheets 
on  which  the  letters  were  first  written.  Writings  thus  transferred 
are  not  unlike  written  documents  which  have  been  defaced  or 
partially  obliterated  by  exposure  to  dampness,  rough  usage,  or  the 
wasting  effect  of  time.  Such  papers  may  not  possess  all  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  original  handwriting,  but  their  partial 
destruction  or  obliteration  will  not  render  them  inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence, if  duly  identified  by  testimony.  A  press  copy,  it  is  true, 
might  furnish  a  very  unsatisfactory  standard  of  comparison  by 
which  to  determine  whether  another  paper,  the  handwriting  of 
which  was  in  controversy,  was  written  by  the  same  person,  be- 
cause the  mechanical  process  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  in 
traneferring  it  would,  by  Bpreading  the  ink  and  blurring  the 
letters,  necessarily  somewhat  affect  its  general  resemblance.  For 
this  reason  it  was  rejected  when  offered  for  such  purpose  in  Com. 
V.  JSc^m^an^  1  Oush.  217,  48  Am.  Dec.  596.  But  although  in- 
competent as  a  means  6£  comparison  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
characteristics  of  handwriting  which  is  in  dispute,  it  might  still 
retain  enough  of  its  original  character  to  be  identified  by  a  wit- 
ness, when  its  own  genuineness  was  called  in  question.  Com.  v. 
JefrieSy  7  Allen,  548,  88  Am.  Dec.  712. 
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§  50.  Mailing  Letters  Raises  the  Presumption  of  Becely. 
ing. — ^Letters  placed  in  designated  repositories  or  delivered  to  a 
postman,  when  duly  addressed  and  stamped,  afford  prima  facie 
evidence  that  they  were  dnly  received  by  the  addressee.  Oaks 
V.  WeOer,  13  Vt  106,  38  Am.  Dec.  583;  Cormeoticut  v.  Bradkh, 
14  Mass.  296;  Oregon  SS.  Co.  v.  OtiSj  100  N.  T.  446,  63  Am. 
Rep.  221;  JBreed  v.  FirH  Nat.  Bcmk,  6  Oolo.  235;  Dv/rhee  v. 
Vermont  Cent.  JR.  Co.  29  Vt  127;  Tarmer  v.  Hughes^  53  Pa. 
289;  Plath  v.  Minnesota  Farmers  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  23  Minn. 
479,  23  Am.  Rep.  697'y  Rowley  v.  Whij>ple,  48  N.  H.  487;  Sulli- 
van Y.  KvyJcendaUj  82  Ky.  483,  56  Am.  Rep.  901;  Scott  &  Jar- 
nagin.  Telegraphs,  §§  340,  341;  Allen,  Teleg.  Cas.  jpassim;  Ho- 
seniAal  v.  Walker^  111  U.  S.  193,  28  L.  ed.  398. 

A  letter  is  presumed  to  reach  its  destination  at  the  regular 
time,  and  to  be  received  by  the  addressee,  if  living  at  the  place 
and  usually  receiving  letters  there;  as,  in  cases  where  notice  of 
the  protest  of  paper  is  to  be  sent  to  an  indorser.  Montdms  v. 
Athtrton^  6  Colo.  227. 

If  a  letter  offered  in  evidence  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  a  letter 
referred  to,  the  letter  must  be  called  for,  in  order  to  put  in  evi- 
dence with  it.    Harvey  v.  PermypackeTj  4  Del.  Oh.  454. 

§  51.  Genuineness  most  be  Shown. — ^The  New  York  supreme 
court  holds  that  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  written 
instrument,  when  allowed,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  instrument,  but  renders  it  more  imper- 
ative. When  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  writing  is 
admissible,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  person  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  prove  it  should  have  seen  and  read  the  writing,  and  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Els  having  heard  another  per- 
son read  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  party  cannot  be  charged  with 
notice  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  and  sent  to  him,  without 
proof  that  it  was  properly  mailed  and  forwarded  to  his  address. 
Dainese  v.  AUen^  14  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  363. 

The  placing  of  a  communication  in  a  box  used  by  the  party  for 

the  deposit  of  letters  creates  a  presumption  that  it  reached  him, — 

and  bis  deoial  that  he  received  it  raises  a  conflict  of  evidence. 

I?ana  t.  KerrMe^  19  Pick.  112;  BVack  v.  TJuyme^  4  Oampb.  192; 

Baward  v.  I>alyj  61  N.  T.  362, 19  Am.  Eep.  285. 

Wlien  it  10  necessary  to  prove  a  demand  by  the  introduction  of 
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a  letter  contaming  other  matter,  only  that  part  of  the  letter  which 
contains  the  demand  can  be  put  in  evidence,  and  if  the  demand 
is  admitted  the  letter  is  properly  excluded.  RadJAJoay  Pcus. 
Aaswr.  Co.  v.  Wa/mePy  1  Thomp.  &  C.  addenda,  21. 

Where  a  letter  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  notice 
contained  in  it,  a  general  objection  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  inad- 
missible part  must  be  objected  to.    Stokes  v.  Johnson^  67  N. Y.  673. 

§  52.  Unanswered  Letters. — ^The  supreme  court  of  lUinois 
held  in  a  very  celebrated  case  decided  in  1887,  that  an  unanswered 
letter  is  admissible  in  evidence  against  the  person  who  received  it 
and  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  if  it  appears  to  have  been  invited 
by  him,  and  to  have  been  written  in  response  to  some  previous 
communication  by  him.  Spies  v.  People^  122  lU.  1,  subse- 
quently considered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Spies  V.  lUi/nois,  123  U.  S.  131,  31  L.  ed.  80. 

'  §  S3.  Failure  to  Answer  as  Admission.— An  omission  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  transaction,  to  answer  a  letter  written  to 
him  after  the  transaction,  by  the  other  party  thereto,  giving 
the  ktter'B  version  thereof,  may  not  be  taken  as  an  admiadon  to 
the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  letter;  they  are  mere  declara- 
tions of  the  writer  in  his  own  behalf,  which  do  not  demand  an 
answer,  and  are  not  admissible  against  the  party  to  whom  the  let- 
ter is  sent.  The  mere  expoHe  statements  of  a  party's  case  can- 
not be  received  as  evidence  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  remains 
unanswered.  Lea/med  v.  TiUotson^  97  N.  T.  1.  Beasons  may 
exist  why  he  may  choose  and  has  a  right  to  remain  silent  and 
to  vindicate  himself  at  some  future  period  and  on  some  more  op- 
opportune  occasion.     TalcoU  v.  Ha/rrisy  93  N.  T.  567. 

But  when  part  of  an  act,  declaration,  conversation  or  letter  or 
other  writing  has  been  given  or  read  in  evidence  by  one  party, 
so  much  of  the  remainder  thereof  as  tends  to  explain  or  qualify 
what  has  been  received  may  be  given  or  read  in  evidence  by  the 
other.  When  a  letter  has  been  read  in  evidence,  so  much  of  the 
answer  as  tends  to  explain,  qualify  or  deny  material  parts  of 
the  letter  may  be  read  in  evidence;  and  when  an  act,  declaration, 
conversation  or  writing  has  been  given  or  read  in  evidence,  any 
other  act,  declaration,  conversation  or  writing,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  it  xmderstood,  may  also  be  given  or  read  in  evidence. 
See  Boe  v.  Day^  7  Car.  &  P.  698;  GaskiU  v.  Skene^  14  Q.  B. 
664. 
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§  54.  Extract  f!k*om  a  Lost  Letter. — ^The  "New  York  courts 
hold  that  an  extract  from  a  lost  letter  is  not  evidence,  unless  the 
witness  can  testify  as  to  the  contents  of  the  whole  document. 
Walbridge  v.  Kilpaia^ky  9  Hun,  135. 

Where  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  testifies  that 
he  does  not  know  where  it  is,  but  believes  it  has  been  destroyed, 
its  contents  are  admissible  in  evidence.  Oreen  v.  DisbraWj  7 
Lans.  381.  And  it  further  appears  from  the  decisions  that  mere 
possession  of  letters  addressed  to  one  does  not  render  them  compe- 
tent against  him.     WiUeU  v.  PeopUy  27  Hun,  469. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe  the  constant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  throughout  this  country  to 
admit  evidence  of  any  facts  which  tend  to  elicit  the  truth.  Corir 
necticut  Mut.  Z.  Itis.  Co.  v.  Lathropy  111  U.  S.  612,  28  L.  ed. 
636. 

§  66.  Decoy  Letters. — A  decoy  letter  sent  by  one  engaged  in 
larceny  to  the  porter  of  a  wai*ehouse  for  the  purpose  of  alluring 
the  latter  from  his  place,  is  admissible  against  one  who  is  shown 
to  be  connected  with  such  larceny.  MoCarney  v.  PeopLe^  83  N. 
T.  408,  38  Am.  Eep.  456. 

§  56.  Miscellaneous  Authorities. — Letters  written  by  the 
president  of  a  bank  concerning  business  of  the  bank  are  admissi- 
ble in  evidence  against  the  bank,  though  written  in  his  individual 
capacity  and  though  at  the  time  they  are  offered  in  evidence  his 
interests  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  bank.  Pamhomdle  Nat 
BofrJc  V.  Emery,  78  Tex.  498. 

On  the  issue  as  to  actual  membership  of  a  firm,  letters  written 
by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged  as  a  member,  pertaining  to  the 
partnership  business,  are  admissible  in  evidence,  although  they 
were  written  after  the  transaction  as  to  which  he  is  sought  to  be 
chaiged.    Dcuoervport  Woolen  MUU  Co.  v.  Nemstedt,  81  Iowa, 

Letters  from  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  its  nurse 

may  be  admitted  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  her 

assent  to  the  disposition  that  is  being  made  of  the  child,  and  the 

manner  in  which  it  is  being  provided  for,  but  are  incompetent 

ioT  the  purpose  of  proving  paternity.    Pe  Jeaav^a  Estate,  6  L. 

R.  A.  694,  81  Cal.  408. 

The  gennineness  of  a  private  letter  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  the  receiver  that  he  received  it  by  mail,  and  that 
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it  18  the  Bignatare  of  a  certain  person,  of  whose  signatore  he  has 
no  knowledge.  Sweeney  y.  Ten  Mile  Oil  <b  <?.  Co.  180  Pa.  193. 
And  the  mere  receipt  of  letters  porportmg  to  be  from  a  person 
never  seen,  and  with  whom  no  subsequent  relations  existed,  which 
were  based  on  them  as  genuine,  does  not  qualify  the  recipient  to 
prove  the  handwriting  of  the  signer.  PvnJcham  y.  OoekeU,  77 
Mich.  265. 

The  exclusion  of  a  letter  written  by  a  third  person  to  an  agent, 
introduced  in  evidence  against  the  principal,  is  not  error  where 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  principal  authorized  the  letter  to 
be  written.    Sargrove  v.  Jbhuy  120  Ind.  285. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  over  the 
objection  of  the  first  party,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  original  is 
lost  or  destroyed.     Watson  v.  Roods,  80  If eb.  264. 

Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  lost  letter  is  incompe- 
tent unless  the  witness  is  shown  to  be  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  alleged  writer  of  the  letter.  Bone  v*  State,  86  Ga. 
108. 

Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  the  subject-matter  of  a 
letter  which  cannot  be  produced  on  the  trial  Hagam,  v.  Merohr 
ants  df  B.  Ins.  Co.  81  Iowa,  321. 

A  letter  written  by  a  third  person  is  inadmissible  against  a  party 
who  is  not  shown  to  be  bound  by  its  contents.  Zeigler  v.  Henry, 
77  Mich.  480. 

In  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  and  malicious  prosecution, 
a  letter  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  authorizing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  tending  to  show  motive  and  probable 
cause  that  an  offense  has  been  committed,  and  that  t^e  usual 
course  was  taken  in  such  cases,  is  admissible.  Thwrston  v.  Wright, 
77  Mich.  96. 

A  party  cannot  introduce  in  evidence  in  his  own  behalf  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him,  to  show  that  a  contract 
is  as  he  claims  it  to  be,  where  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
one  to  whom  they  were  written  ever  received  or  acted  upon  them. 
QHjgHth  V.  Lake  (Tex.)  Oct.  28, 1889. 

Where  letters  and  postal  cards  have  been  put  in  evidence  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  partnership  between  defendant  and 
another,  he  may,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  some  of  them 
related  to  other  matters,  put  in  evidence  other  letters  and  postals 
between  the  same  parties.    Morgam,  v.  Fa/rreL,  68  Conn.  413, 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  in  obtaining  goods  by  means 
of  a  falfie  representation  or  pretense,  eyidence  of  other  similar 
tranBactioiiB  at  or  about  the  same  time  is  competent  as  bearing 
npon  the  question  of  intent.  Letters  written  by  the  prisoner  to 
other  dealers,  and  their  replies  thereto,  and  the  procuring  of  the 
goods  hy  TnftitTny  thereof,  are  admissible  for  such  purpose,  but  let- 
ten  written  long  after  the  transaction  has  taken  place  are  not 
admissible  for  any  purpose.  People  v.  Inike,  27  N.  T.  Week. 
Dig.  61. 
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61.  Secondary  Evidence  of  Contents. 

§  57.  Rules  as  to  Letters  Applied.— The  legal  intendments 
that  follow  and  apply  to  evidentiary  facts  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  letters  as  media  of  proof,  suggest  the  question 
whether  sunilar  intendments  are  to  be  indulged  with  reference  ta 
telegrams.  The  drift  of  authority  gives  the  afBrmative  answer. 
Gray,  Telegraphs,  §  186;  Com.  v.  Jeffries^  7  Allen,  648,  83  Anu 
Dec.  712;  Whart  Ev.  §  76;  State  v.  HopUns,  50  Vt  816;  Scott  A 
Jamagin,  Telegraphs,  §  845.  The  presumption  indulged  in  is  one 
of  fact,  and  so  open  to  rebuttal  and  contradiction,  and  consists 
merely  in  the  natural  inference  which  may  be  drawn  &om  the 
experienced  certainty  of  transmission.  The  great  bulk  of  letters 
sent  by  mail  reach  their  destination,  and  equally  so  the  great  bulk 
of  telegrams.  A  failure  in  either  case  is  an  exception,  possible, 
but  rare.  The  letters  are  transported  by  government  officials 
under  oath,  and  upon  a  system  framed  to  secure  regularity  and 
precision;  telegrams  by  private  corporations,  whose  success  and 
prosperity  depend  largely  upon  the  accuracy  and  promptness  of 
the  work,  and  are  faithful  under  the  incentive  of  interest  These 
companies  perform  a  public  service  and  are  regulated  to  some 
extent  by  the  public  law.  There  is  impressed  upon  the  telegraph 
service  something  of  a  public  character,  and  thrown  around  it  the 
guard  and  the  obligations  of  the  public  law,  and  it  seems  to  us 
reasonable  to  assimilate  the  rules  of  evidence  founded  upon  trans- 
mission by  mail  to  that  of  transmission  by  telegraph.  It  may  be 
that  the  presumption  of  correct  delivery,  agreeing  in  kind  with 
that  raised  upon  delivery  to  the  postoffice,  should  be  deemed 

weaker  in  degree,  but  in  view  of  the  wide  extension  of  telegraphic 
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facilitieB,  and  of  their  increasing  nee  in  business  correspondence, 
and  the  difficnlty  of  tracing  a  dispatch  to  its  destination,  it  shonld 
be  held  that  npon  proof  of  delivery  of  the  message  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmission,  properly  addressed  to  the  correspondent  at 
his  place  of  residence,  or  where  he  is  shown  to  have  been,  a  pre- 
sumption of  &ct  arises  that  the  telegram  reached  its  destination 
sufficient  at  least  to  put  the  other  party  to  lus  denial,  and  raise  an 
issue  to  be  determined.  There  is  greater  safety  in  conceding  the 
existence  of  such  a  presumption  of  fact  under  a  system  like  ours, 
in  which  the  party  addressed  is  always  at  liberty  to  testify,  and,  if 
dead,  his  representatives  are  protected  against  the  evidence  of  his 
adversary  as  to  personal  transactions  and  communications.  The 
primary  and  original  evidence  of  that  fact  would  be  the  telegram 
itself,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  sender,  or  of  an  agent  shown  to 
have  been  duly  authorized;  but  when  it  appears  that  the  telegram 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  company,  secondary  evidence  of  the 
essential  fact  may  be  given.  Howley  v.  Whipple^  48  N.  H.  487; 
Dwhee  v.  Vermont  Cent.  JR.  Co.  29  Vt.  127;  Breed  v.  First 
JToL  Bankj  6  Colo.  235;  Rosenthal  v.  Walker^  111  IT.  S.  185, 28 
L.  ed.  395. 

§  58.  Original  Message  the  Primary  Evidence.— It  is  only 
on  pix>of  excusing  its  production  that  a  copy  of  it  can  be  received 
in  evidence  or  its  contents  be  shown  almnde.  The  rule  which  is 
applicable  to  letters,  applies  to  telegrams  affecting  contracts. 
Wharton,  Ev.  §  76;  Scott  &  Jamagin,  Telegraphs,  §  340;  Mat- 
teson  V.  J^oyeSj  25  Dl.  591;  DwrTcee  v.  YerTnont  Cent  R.  Co.  29 

Vt  127. 

It  has  been  held  in  WiUiams  v.  BrickeU^  87  Miss.  682,  75  Am. 
Dec  88,  that  although  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a 
tel^ram  is  inadmissible  without  accounting  for  the  absence  of  the 
original,  yet  a  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  on  account  of  the 
irregular  admission  of  such  secondary  evidence  if  it  appears  that 
the  sender  himself  admitted  the  sending  of  the  telegram  and  the 
contents  of  it.  TTia  omission  to  deny  the  sending  of  the  alleged 
telegrams  should  have  the  same  effect.  Adams  v.  Da/vidson^  10 
a.  Y.  309;  Oregon  8S.  Co.  v.  OUs,  14  Abb.  N.  0.  388,  53  Am. 

Eep.  221. 
Wliere  a  party  sending  a  message  is  the  responsible  party,  and 

Beads  a  message  for  the  purpose  of  giving  directions  to  be  acted 

apon*  the  message  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  the  original. 
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Morgan  v.  People^  59  HI.  58.  In  Wilson  v.  Minneapolis  db  JST. 
W.  a,  Co.  31  Minn.  481,  the  court  says:  "It  is  as  though  the 
communication  had  been  made  orallj  by  a  personal  agent,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  been  enough  to  prove  the  agency  and 
the  message  delivered  by  the  agent." 

A  telegraphic  message  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  as  a  com- 
munication of  a  party  offering  it  without  proof  of  its  authenticity. 
JBwt  V.  Winona  dk  St.  P.  E.  Co.  81  Minn.  473. 

On  an  indictment  for  forgery  in  a  case  reported  from  Vermont, 
the  state's  attorney  introduced  evidence  showing  that  the  accused 
had  knowledge  of  a  certain  fact  This  evidence  was  in  the  form 
of  an  uncertified  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  a  third  party,  but 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  the  accused,  making  inquiries 
about  the  fact  in  question.  The  answer  to  this  message  which 
had  been  received  by  the  accused  was  also  in  evidence.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  the  third  party  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
telegram  he  had  sent  to  the  accused,  and  the  state  had  shown  that 
the  original  message  had  been  destroyed.  The  court  admitted 
both  telegrams,  and  the  appellate  tribunal  aflirmed  the  ruling. 
Staie  V.  Hophvns,  60  Vt  816. 

§  59.   Ylews  of  Different  Courts. 

a.  Of  Illinois  Supreme  Court. — The  Illinois  supreme  court 
has  given  this  matter  critical  attention  and  in  an  early  case 
reached  a  conclusion  that  embodies  the  most  logical  exposition  of 
the  principle  underlying  both  the  legal  relations  of  the  telegraph 
company  to  the  general  public,  and  the  rules  of  evidence  this 
familiar  relation  is  held  to  impose. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  that  resort  may  always  be  had  to 
the  best  evidence  within  the  power  of  the  party,  by  which  the 
fact  is  capable  of  proof.  And  it  is  an  inflexible  rule  that  if  it  is 
in  writing,  the  original  must  be  produced,  unless  it  be  shown  that 
it  is  destroyed,  lost,  or  not  within  the  power  of  the  party  to  pro- 
duce it,  before  secondary  evidence  can  be  received  of  the  con- 
tents, and  before  a  copy  of  a  written  instrument  can  be  admitted, 
a  suflScient  foundation  must  be  laid  by  preliminary  proof  of  de- 
struction or  absence.  "Where  no  such  proof  is  made  to  justify  the 
reception  of  a  copy  in  evidence,  it  is  inadmissible. 

We  know  that,  by  the  admirable  system  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  the  telegraph  companies,  the  original  dispatch  is  pre- 
served, and  may  be  at  all  times  procured  for  proper  purposes. 
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The  paper  filed  at  the  office,  from  which  the  message  is  sent,  Is  of 
coarse  the  original,  and  that  which  is  received  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  purports  to  be  a  copy.  K  the  dispatch  is 
sought  to  be  nsed  in  evidence,  the  original  must  be  produced,  and 
its  execution  be  proved,  precisely  as  any  other  instrument,  or  its 
absence  accounted  for  in  the  same  mode,  before  the  cojfjr  can  be 
received.    MaUe^on  v.  Noyes^  25  HI.  591. 

b.  Of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. — ^The  supreme  court 
of  Alabama^  in  a  recent  case,  has  had  this  entire  subject  under 
critical  review.  The  distinguished  Chief  Justice  Brickell,  writing 
for  affirmance  and  voicing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  entire 
court  says : 

^  The  general  principle  is,  that  a  party  is  bound  to  produce  the 
best  evidence  withiu  his  power,  of  which  a  fact  is  capable;  and 
that  whenever  the  original  of  a  writing  can  be  produced,  second- 
ary evidence  of  its  contents  will  not  be  received,  and  it  is  as 
applicable  to  telegrams  as  to  other  writings.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  message  delivered  to  a 
telegraphic  office,  or  that  which  is  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  may  be  addressed  at  the  point  of  destination,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  originaL  Perhaps  under  some  circumstances  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  considered  the  original.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  enter  on  that  inquiry.  If  the  message  as  it  was 
delivered  to,  and  may  be  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  telegraph 
company  at  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original,  it  was 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  was  its  custodian.  It  is 
a  settled  rule  of  evidence  in  this  country,  that  if  writings,  neces- 
sary as  evidence  in  a  court  of  one  state,  are  in  the  custody  of 
persona  residing  in  another,  secondary  evidence  of  their  contents 
will  be  received."  Americcm,  U,  Tdeg,  Co.  v.  Daugktery^  89 
Ala.  191;  Shorter  v.  Sheppard^  33  Ala.  648.  And  see  WhUdm 
V.  Merchamie  <&  P.  Jt^at.  Bankj  64  Ala.  1,  38  Am.  Bep.  1;  ^ttr- 
ion  v.  Driggs^  87  U.  S.  20  WalL  134,  22  L.  ed.  302;  BecMie  v. 
EUUardj  55  ^.  H.  428;  Bvrmey  v.  Russdl,  109  Mass.  65. 

In  a  note  ap]>ended  to  the  case  of  WhUden  v.  MercJicmta  <6  P. 

Nat*  Sa/Thhy  svprOj  we  "find  the  following  suggestive  commentary 

XLVOn  the  subject  under  review :    "  In  Smith  v.  JEaston.  54  Md. 

138  S9  Ann.  Kep.  355,  it  was  held  that  a  telegraphic  dispatch  is 

not  admifisible  in  evidence  without  proof  of  the  handwriting  of 

tbe  oTi^xieJi  and  of  its  deliveiy  for  transmission.    This  was  an 
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action  to  enf  orce  an  agreement  by  telegraph  to  indorse.  The 
court  said :  '  The  mefifiage,  sent  by  Easton,  to  be  transmitted  to 
Chesapeake  city,  was  the  original  (Scott  &  Jamagin,  Telegraphs^ 
§  857,  and  antiiorities  there  cited)  and  not  the  message  which 
was  received  over  the  wires  at  Chesapeake  city.  The  latter  must 
be  considered  as  a  copy,  and  carries  with  it  none  of  the  qualities 
of  primary  evidence.  Ordinarily  the  usual  course  is.to  show  the 
delivery  of  the  original  message  of  the  party  sought  to  be  charged, 
at  the  office  from  which  it  is  to  be  telegraphed,  and  then  show 
that  it  was  transmitted  and  delivered  at  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. But  even  where  the  original  is  produced  its  authenticity 
must  be  established,  and  this  either  by  proof  of  the  handwriting, 
or  by  other  proof  establishing  its  genuineness.  The  destruction 
of  all  the  messages  sent  from  the  office,  on  the  day  named,  is 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  admissibility  of  secondary  evidence. 
But  this  secondary  evidence  can  only  be  admitted  upon  proof 
that  the  copy  offered  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the  message  actually 
authorized  by  the  party  sought  to  be  affected  by  its  contents.' 
This  is  sustained  by  Howley  v.  WJwpple^  48  N.  H.  487,  and  United 
States  V.  Bdboocky  3  Dill.  576.  Mr.  Abbott  (Trial  Ev.  290) 
assents  to  this  where  the  object  is  to  prove  assent  or  admission, 
but  says  the  copy  delivered  is  the  primary  evidence  to  prove  notice 
to  the  receiver.  Wheat  v.  Croas^  81  Md.  99, 1  Am.  Rep.  28.  In 
Ba/rona  v.  Brovm^  25  Kan.  410,  it  is  held  that  where  the  contro- 
versy is  not  between  the  sender  and  the  person  to  whom  a  tele- 
gram is  addressed,  the  original  message,  if  not  left  or  destroyed, 
must  be  produced." 

c.  Of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. — In  a  very  important 
case  Judge  Dillon  admitted  telegrams  in  evidence,  addressed  to 
the  defendant  by  name,  care  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C,  on  proof  that  they  were  received  by  the  telegraph 
company  in  Washiugton,  and  delivered  to  the  doorkeepers  at  the 
executive  mansion,  it  being  shown  that  the  defeudant  had  an 
office  therein  as  the  private  secretary  of  the  President,  and  that 
the  usage  of  the  doorkeepers  was  to  deliver  such  messages  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  or  place  them  on  their 
desks.  Under  such  circumstances,  telegrams  were  admitted, 
without  direct  proof  of  their  actual  delivery  to,  or  actusd  receipt 
by  the  defendant. 

The  following  is  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  overruHng  the 
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objectioiis  of  the  defendant  to  the  introdnction  of  dispatches  pnr- 
porting  to  be  from  the  defendant,  and  to  and  from  McDonald 
and  Joyce : 

'^  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  objection  to  the  dispatches 
which  have  been  offered  in  evidence,  based  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  relevant  or  material,  is  not  well  taken.  The  jury  is 
the  conBtitntional  tribunal  to  determine  controverted  questions  of 
facts,  tinder  appropriate  advice  from  the  court  to  assist  them  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  If  the  evidence  offered  tends,  in  any 
degree,  to  establish  the  existence  of  any  material  fact,  it  cannot 
be  rejected  as  irrelevant,  but  must  be  received  and  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  jury. 

''To  reject  the  dispatches  offered,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
irrelevant  and  immaterial,  would  be  a  decision  by  the  court  that 
such  dispatches  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged  conspiracy, 
and  would  take  that  question,  which  is  a  question  of  fact,  from 
the  jury,  whose  exclusive  province  it  is  to  decide  questions  of 
fact.  We  do  not  deem  it  expedient,  or  even  proper,  to  remark 
upon  the  several  dispatches,  or  to  say  anything  in  the  presence  of 
the  jury  calculated  to  disclose  the  views  of  the  court  as  to  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  several  dispatches  offered  in  evidence.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that,  in  admitting  the  dispatches,  the  court 
holds  that  they  do  or  do  not  connect  the  defendant  with  the 
alleged  conspiracy.  That  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  under  advice 
and  direction  from  the  court,  which  should  properly  come  in  the 
charge  or  summing  up  to  the  jury. 

''As  to  the  objection  that  some  of  the  dispatches  addressed  to 
the  defendant  were  unanswered,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  this 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  to  exclude  them. 
Such  dispatches  are  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  including  the  nature  of  the  dispatches 
themselves,  as  calling  for  an  answer  or  otherwise,  and  the  situa- 
tion and  relation  of  the  parties,  and  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the 
circumstance,  that  no  answers  were  returned,  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury  upon  the  whole  evidence,  under  the  rules  of  the  law 
to  be  given  in  the  charge  to  the  jury,  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

"As  to  the  dispatches  between  McDonald  and  Joyce,  confessed 
conspirators,  such  dispatches  are  admissible  as  statements  or  acts 
of  conspirators  among  themselves,  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy;  but  as  to  the  defendant  (Babcock)  they  go  for  naught. 
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imless  he  is  shown,  by  other  evidence,  to  be  connected  with  the 
conspiracy  charged  in  the  indictment."  Umted  States  v.  Baih 
cock,  3  DiU.  571. 

§  60.  Presumptions  as  to  Telegrams. — ^Proof  of  the  sending 
of  a  letter  by  mail  raises  the  presumption  of  its  receipt  by  the 
addressee,  and  for  the  same  reasons  telegrams  are  now  held  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules.  Trotter  v.  MacUam^  L.  B.  13  Ch. 
Div.  574;  United  States  v.  Bahcodk,  3  DilL  573;  Breed  v.  First 
Nat.  Bamky  6  Colo.  235;  Scott  &  Jamagin,  Telegraphs,  §§  340, 
341;  Allen,  Teleg.  Cas.  passim;  Sowley  v.  Whipple^  48  N.  H. 
487;  Btmmng  v.  Roberts,  35  Barb.  471;  Trevor  v.  Wood,  36  N. 
Y.  307;  Durkee  v.  V&rmowt  Cent  R.  Co.  29  Vt.  127;  Rosenthal 
V.  Walker,  111  TJ.  S.  185,  28  L.  ed.  395.  The  notice  to  produce 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  admission  of  a  telegram,  although  it 
may  have  been  presumed  that  the  papers  called  for  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  telegraph  company.  Bi^ton  v.  Payne,  2  Car. 
&  P.  520. 

By  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CoA  the  ,W«  "«o«aoed  b,  »e  .««  ju™cUc«<Jh.« 
received  additional  commendation  as  authoritative  utterance  of 
the  law,  and  in  Rosenthal  v.  WalJcer,  supra,  Mr.  JuefAce  Wood 
announced  the  rule  in  language  that  places  the  sentiments  of  the 
Federal  court  beyond  cavU,  controversy,  or  question.  He  says: 
'^  The  rule  is  well  settled  that  if  a  letter  properly  directed  is 
proved  to  have  been  either  put  into  the  postoffice  or  delivered  to 
the  postman,  it  is  presumed  from  the  known  course  of  business  in 
the  postoffice  department,  that  it  reached  its  destination  at  the 
regular  time  and  was  received  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Saunderson  v.  Judge,  2  H.  Bl.  509;  Woodcock  v. 
RouLdsworih,  16  Mees.  &  W.  124;  Dvmlop  v.  Biggins,  1  H.  L. 
Cas.  381;  Callan  v.  Gaylord,  3  Watts,  321;  Starr  v.  Torrey,  22 
N.  J.  L.  190;  Tamffier  v.  Hughes,  53  Pa.  289;  Howard  v.  Daly, 
61  N.  Y.  362, 19  Am.  Bep.  285;  HvmOey  v.  WhitUer,  105  Mass. 
392,  7  Am.  Bep.  636.  As  was  said  by  Gray,  J.,  in  the  case  last 
cited :  '  The  presumption  so  arising  is  not  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion of  law,  but  a  mere  inference  of  fact,  f oxmded  on  the  prob- 
ability that  the  officers  of  the  government  wiU  do  their  duty  and 
the  usual  course  of  business,  and  when  it  is  opposed  by  evidence 
that  the  letters  never  were  received,  must  be  weighed,  with  all 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  jury,  in  determining 
the  question  whether  the  letters  were  actually  received  or  not' '' 
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§  61.  Secondary  Eyidence  of  Contents. — Ab  in  cases  of  other 
'writings,  proof  of  the  loss  of  a  telegram  is  a  necessary  foundation 
to  the  admission  of  parol  evidence  of  its  contents.  WhUden  v. 
Mercha/rUs  &  P.  Nat.  Bank,  64  Ala.  1,  88  Am.  Eep.  1.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  testimony  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the 
company's  office  from  which  a  telegram  was  sent,  that  he  sent 
away  all  the  papers  f onnd  there  shortly  after  the  telegram  was 
sent,  and  that  he  has  been  informed  that  they  were  destroyed,  is 
not  competent  to  show  the  destrnction  of  the  telegram  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  parol  evidence  of  its  contents.  American 
U.  Tdeg.  Co.  v.  Daughiery,  89  Ala.  191. 

This  subject  is  treated  generally  in  connection  with  the  topic 
of  the  preceding  chapter  in  2  Eice,  Civil  Evidence,  1007-1040. 
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64.  Memoranda  of  Party  Since  Deceased. 
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69.  Restrictions  of  the  General  Rule. 

70.  Recent  Cases  Examined. 

71.  The  Formula  Deduced. 

%  62.  Prerequisites  Necessary  to  the  Introdaetlon  of  Mem- 
oranda.— It  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 
memoranda  in  evidence  that  it  should  appear  in  the  case  that  the 
witness  Is  unable  without  the  aid  of  the  memoranda  to  speak  from 
memory  as  to  the  facts.  It  is  only  as  auxiliary  to,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  oral  testimony  of  the  witness  that  the  writing  is 
admissible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  all  cases  to  see,  before 
receiving  a  memorandum  in  evidence,  that  it  was  made  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  which  it  relates,  that  its 
accuracy  is  duly  certified  by  the  oath  of  the  witnesses,  and  that 
there  is  necessity  for  its  introduction  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  witness  to  remember  the  facts.  CoVa/os  v.  Hockwood^  64 
How.  Pr.  67. 

A  witness  who  says  that  after  refreshing  his  memory  by  a  writ- 
ten memorandum,  made  by  himself  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  he  cannot  recollect  the  fact,  but  that  he  is  confident  that 
he  knew  the  memorandum  to  be  correct  when  it  was  made,  is  not 
required  to  swear  to  the  facts  in  positive  terms,  but  the  memo- 
randum itself  is  received  in  connection  with  and  as  auxiliary  to 
the  oral  testimony. 

§  63.  Time  of  Making  Memoranda.— It  is  well  settled  that 
memoranda  are  inadmissible  to  refresh  the  memory  of  a  witness, 
unless  reduced  to  writing  at  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  trans- 
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action,  and  while  it  must  have  been  fresh  in  his  memory.  The 
memorandum  must  have  been  "presently  committed  to  writing," 
<Lord  Holt  in  Sand/well  v.  SomdweUj  Comb.  445,  Holt,  295); 
**while  the  occurrences  in  it  were  recent  and  fresh  in  his  recollec- 
tion," (Lord  Ellenborough  in  Bwrrough  v.  Ma/rtm^  2  Campb. 
112);  "written  contemporaneous  with  the  transaction,"  {Chief 
J'ustice  Tindal  in  SteinksUer  v.  Nefwton^  9  Car.  &  P.  313);  or 
"contemporaneously  or  nearly  so  with  the  facts  deposed  to," 
Chief  Justice  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chcmcellor  Truro,  in 
Whitfield  V.  Alcmd^  2  Car.  &  K.  1015.  See  also  Bwrton  v. 
JPlummer^  2  Ad.  &  L.  341,  4  Nev.  &  M.  315;  Wood  v.  Cooper^ 
1  Car.  &  K.  645;  Morrison  v.  Chapiny  97  Mass.  72-77;  Spring 
Garden  Mut  Ins.  Go.  v.  Evana^  15  Md.  54,  74  Am.  Dec.  555. 

The  reason  for  Umiting  the  time  withia  which  the  memorandum 
must  have  been  made  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  when 
the  witness,  after  reading  it  has  no  recollection  of  the  facts  stated 
in  it,  but  testifies  to  the  truth  of  those  facts  only  because  of  his 
confidence  that  he  must  have  known  them  to  be  true  when  he 
signed  the  memorandum.  Halsey  v.  Svnsebaxtgh^  15  N.  Y.  485; 
Mardy  v.  ShitlU,  29  N.  T.  346;  State  v.  BmoU,  2  Nott  &  McC. 
331;  CPNeale  v.  WaUcm,  1  Eich.  L.  234. 

It  is  an  elementary  rule  that  when  an  entry  has  been  repeated, 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  one  having  been  copied  from 
another,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  transaction,  all  the  entries  are 
regarded  as  originaL 

§  64.  Memoranda  of  Party  Since  Deceased. — The  authori- 
ties are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  memoranda  made  by  a  per- 
son in  the  regular  course  of  his  employment  are  competent  as 
evidence  after  his  death  and  the  inclination  seems  to  be  to  extend 
this  role  so  as  to  include  those  parties  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  through  infirmity  or  insanity  are 
unable  to  attend  the  trial.    These  assertions  find  warrant  and 
support  in  the  following  cases:     Union  Bwnk  v.  Knapp,  3  Pick. 
9Qj  15  Am.  Dec.  181;  Philadelphia  Bank  v.  Officer,  12  Serg.  & 
E.  49;  Atiffttsta  v.  Windsor,  19  Me.  317;  Cass  v.  BellowSy  31  N. 
H-  501,  64  Am.  Dec.  347;  Whitoher  v.  McLaughlin,  115  Mass. 
167;  Jfayson  v.  Beazley,  27  Miss.  106;  Massey  v.  AUen,  L.  K.  13 
Ch.  Div.  668;  Welsh  v.  Barrett,  15  Mass.  380;  Stewart  y.  Conner, 
9  Ala.  803;  SUioU  v.  Dycke,  78  Ala.  150;  Lavrd  v.  Campbell,  100 
Pa.  159;  State  v.  Phair,  48  Vt  366;  Porter  v.  Judson^  1  Gray^ 
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175;  CosteOo  v.  GrcyweH^  133  Mass.  352;   WaOc^  v.  CwUsy  116 
Mass.  98;  CaUwvoay  v.  McMMidrij  11  Heisk.  557;  Bla/nd  v. 
Warren,  65  N.  0.  372;  Clemma  v.  Patton^  9  Port  (Ala.)  289; 
Fidd  V.  Boynton,  33  Ga.  239;  (7ra/T?«  4;Rp.  42  Conn.  146. 

While  this  general  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  nniyersally  ao* 
cepted,  there  are  some  points  of  difference  in  its  practical  applicar 
tion.  These  differences  will  be  f onnd,  upon  careful  examination,  to 
arise,  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  principle  itself,  but  from 
a  certain  want  of  uniformity  in  the  local  law  of  the  various  states 
in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  quantum  of  preliminary  proof. 

§  65.  Tlews  of  the  United  States  Supreme  C!oart.— The 

high  consideration  which  attaches  to  any  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Oourt  naturally  invests  its  utterances  with  great 
interest  and  imposes  a  certain  degree  of  respect  upon  the  most 
assertive  and  unconventional  tribunaL  In  a  very  recent  case  the 
topic  now  under  treatment  received  the  attention  of  that  court, 
and  a  decision  was  reached  that  will  doubtless  go  far  to  quiet  the 
controversy  upon  this  subject  The  court,  Mr.  Justice  Gray 
writing  the  opinion,  holds  that  a  memorandum  in  writing,  of  a 
transaction  which  occurred  twenty  months  before  its  date,  and 
which  the  person  who  made  the  memorandum  testifies  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of,  but  knows  it  took  place  because  the  mem- 
orandum so  states,  and  because  his  habit  was  never  to  sign  a  state- 
ment unless  it  was  true,  cannot  be  read  in  aid  of  his  testimony. 
Parsons  v.  WUkmson,  113  U.  S.  656,  28  L.  ed.  1037. 

Memoranda  are  not  competent  evidence  by  reason  of  having* 
been  made  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  unless  contempora^ 
neous  with  the  transaction  to  which  they  relate.  NichoUs  v. 
WM,  21  U.  S.  8  Wheat.  326-337,  6  L.  ed.  628-630;  JEt/na  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Weide,  76  U.  S.  9  Wall.  677, 19  L.  ed.  810;  BepvhlicFire 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Weide,  81  U.  S.  14  Wall.  375,  20  L.  ed.  894;  Chaffee 
v.  United  States,  85  U.  S.  18  WalL  516,  21  L.  ed.  908. 

§  66.  Yiews  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. — The  pres- 
ent status  of  this  entire  subject  has  the  benefit  of  a  discriminating 
and  logical  review  from  Mr.  Justice  Stone  of  the  Alabama  su- 
preme court.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  in  language  a 
more  elucidative  statement,  we  append  the  decision  in  fulL 

^^The  law  recognizes  the  right  of  a  witness  to  consult  memo- 
randa in  aid  of  his  recollection,  under  two  conditions:  Firsts 
when  after  examining  a  memorandum  made  by  himself,  or  known 
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or  recognized  by  him  as  stating  the  facts  truly,  his  memory  is 
thereby  so  refreshed  that  he  can  testify,  as  matter  of  independent 
recollection,  to  facts  pertinent  to  the  issae.  In  cases  of  this  class, 
the  witness  testifies  to  what  he  asserts  are  facts  within  his  own 
knowledge;  and  the  only  distinguishing  difference  between  testi- 
mony thus  given,  and  ordinary  evidence  of  facts,  is  that  the  wit- 
ness by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  memorandum,  admits  that 
without  such  assistance  his  recollection  of  the  transaction  he  tes- 
tifies to  had  become  more  or  less  obscured.  In  cases  falling 
within  this  class,  the  memorandum  is  not  thereby  made  evidence 
in  the  cause,  and  its  contents  are  not  made  known  to  the  jury, 
nnless  opposing  counsel  call  out  same  on  cross-examination.  This 
he  may  do  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  sufiiciency  to  revive  a 
fading  or  faded  recollection,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

'^In  the  second  class  are  embraced  cases  in  which  the  witness 
cannot  testify  to  an  existing  knowledge  of  the  fact,  independent 
of  the  memorandum ;  in  other  words,  cases  in  which  the  memo- 
randum fails  to  refresh  and  revive  the  recollection,  and  thus  con- 
stitute its  present  knowledge.  If  the  evidence  of  knowledge 
proceed  no  further  than  this,  neither  the  memorandum  nor  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  can  go  before  the  jury.  If,  however 
the  witness  go  further,  and  testify  that  at  or  about  the  time  the 
memorandum  was  made,  he  knew  its  contents,  and  knew  them  to 
be  true,  this  legalizes  and  lets  in  both  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness and  the  memorandum.  The  two  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
present  positive  statement  of  the  witness  affirming  the  truth  of 
the  contents  of  the  memorandum."  AoJden  v.  Hickmom^  60  Ala. 
568. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  the  witness  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  the  paper,  book  or  memorandum  should  have  been 
written  or  printed  by  himself,  or  that  it  should  be  an  original 
writing.     It  is  sufficient  that  he  saw  it  while  the  facts  stated 
therein  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he  knows  that  they  are 
correctly  transcribed  or  printed.    Upon  inspecting  it,  he  can 
state  the  facts,  if  thereby  called  to  his  recollection.     Chopin  v. 
Z^^fAam,  20   Pick.  467.     See  Coffin  v.  VincerU,  12  Cush.  98; 
^oMtnffton  V.  TngUs^  8  East,  273;  Rex  v.  Dutchess  of  Kmgaton^ 
29  Sow.  St.  Tr.  619;  Biirton  v.  PVwmmery  2  Ad.  &  El.  341 ;  Huff 
r.  Bennettj  6  K.  T.  337.    In  HoTThs  v.  M'Kemie,  6  Clark  &  F. 
728  s  eurv&yoT  ^was  called  to  refresh  his  memory  by  an  extract 
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from  his  field  notes,  embodied  in  a  printed  note  made  by  him,  and 
verified  by  him  as  correct. 

§  67.  Statement  of  the  English  Bnle. — ^'A  witness  may, 
while  under  examination,  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to  any 
writing  made  by  himself  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  concern- 
ing which  he  is  questioned,  or  so  soon  afterwards  that  the  judge 
considers  it  likely  that  the  transaction  was  then  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory. 

"The  witness  may  also  refer  to  any  such  writing  made  by  any 
person,  and  read  by  the  witness  within  the  time  aforesaid,  if  when 
he  read  it  he  knew  it  to  be  correct 

"An  expert  may  refresh  his  memory  by  reference  to  profes- 
sional treatises."    Stephen,  Dig.  art  136. 

§  68.  A  Distinction  Noted. — A  distinction  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  observe  is  this:  In  all  instances  where  the 
witness  has  a  clear  and  accurate  recollection  of  the  fact  it  is  sought 
to  show  by  the  written  memoranda — has  a  vivid  recollection  of  all 
facts  independent  of  the  memoranda — ^the  latter  must  be  excluded 
from  all  consideration.  It  is  not  admissible  as  a  medium  of  evi- 
dence, and  must  not  be  introduced,  Cornmg  v.  Ashley^  4  Denio, 
354;  Peck  v.  Von  Keller^  76  N.  Y.  604;  Dunn  v.  James,  62 
How.  Pr.  307. 

The  importance  of  emphasizing  this  distinction  is  illustrated  in 
a  recent  case  in  the  general  term  of  the  fourth  department  of  the 
New  York  supreme  court.  The  action  was  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered,  the  answer  alleged  payment;  on  the  trial  the  defendant 
stated:  "I  remember  distinctly  paying  this  money,  I  was  per- 
fectly sure  I  had  paid  it  without  looking  at  my  memorandum." 
Just  here  was  developed  the  difficulty  that  led  to  the  reversal  of 
the  case,  and  where  the  subtlety  of  the  distinction  sought  to  be 
emphasized  is  best  illustrated.  The  defendant  swears  to  a  distinct 
recollection  of  paying,  independent  of  the  written  memorandum 
which  he  produced  and  read  from,  under  the  objection  of  coun- 
sel. The  objection  was  to  the  incompetency  of  the  written  mem- 
orandum, it  appearing  that  the  witness  could  distinctly  recall  the 
fact  without  it — that  his  recollection  of  the  transaction  which 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  the  claim  was  vivid  and  abiding,  and 
that  he  was  in  no  wise  dependent  for  the  least  assistance  upon  the 
writing.     Collins  v.  Eockwood,  64  How.  Pr.  57. 

In  Mardy  v.  Shidte,  29  N.  Y.  346,  the  same  rule  was  approved. 
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and  it  was  held  that  a  memorandnm  was  incompetent  because,  in 
the  language  of  Judge  Mnllin,  "it  was  not  intimated  by  the  wit- 
ness that  he  did  not  remember  the  fact  without  reference  to  the 
memorandum."  And  at  page  335  of  the  same  case,  Judge  Denio 
reaffirms  the  same  rule. 

The  absence  of  harmony  in  the  various  state  decisions  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  writing  itself  admonishes  us  to  indicate  a 
further  distinction  which  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind. 
This  distinction  relates  to  the  varying  degrees  of  credence  given 
to  the  original  memorandum,  and  a  copy  of  it  Those  jurisdic- 
tions which  still  adhere  to  the  exclusionary  principles  of  the  early 
common  law  decisions  are  inclined  to  a  very  discourteous  recep- 
tion  of  a  principle  which  has  found  great  favor  in  other  states. 
To  introduce  into  one  cause  a  copy  of  a  paper  the  truth  of  the 
copy  must  be  first  established  and  a  proper  foundation  laid  for  its 
introduction,  {Smith  v,  Ca/nrmgion^  8  U.  S.  4  Cranch,  65,  2  L.  ed. 
551;  CaUin  v.  Underhill,  4  McLean,  199)  but  after  such  founda- 
tion  is  laid,  the  memorandum  itself  may  be  introduced  and  it  is 
abundantly  established  by  authority  that  such  evidence  is  compe- 
tent Pembroke  v.  AUenstovmy  41  N.  H.  365;  Ghiy  v.  Mead^  22 
If.  T.  462;  Eahey  v.  Smaebcmghy  15  K  Y.  485;  ^i^a  Ins.  Co, 
V.  Weide,  76  U.  S.  9  WalL  677, 19  L.  ed,  810.  See  also  MooU  v. 
StaUj  21  Ohio  St  653. 

§  69.  Bestrictions  on  the  General  Bnle. — There  is  some  con- 
flict in  the  authorities  regarding  the  rules  as  to  the  admission  of 
memoranda  as  evidence,  and  we  find  an  unfortunate  disposition 
in  some  jurisdictions  among  jurists  of  acknowledged  eminence  to 
uphold  the  principle  engjraifted  upon  the  Scottish  law,  and 
approved  by  Lord  Tenterden,  to  exclude  from  consideration  all 
memoranda  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  witness.  This  refine- 
ment must  be  clearly  apprehended.  The  doctrine  was  asserted 
and  declared  in  the  early  years  of  the  common  law,  and  has  been 
a  pet  theory  with  the  Scottish  jurists,  who  have  continued  to 
assert  it  with  unbroken  force  from  the  earliest  time. 

'The  law  is  a  practical  science  and  repudiates  subtle  refine- 
ments and  epecnlative  inquiry.    It  will  not  sacrifice  substantial 
ngbta  to  impracticable  processes,  but  will  reject  them  to  make 
way  for  practical  justice.    Becondite  discussion    of  ^efficient 
cause,'   'plurality  of  causes,'  and  cognate  topic  are  for  the  meta- 
physician and  the  speculative  philosopher,  not  for  the  practical 
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lawyer  or  jndge.  There  are  doubtless  instances  where  the  reason- 
ing which  supports  the  rule  excluding  the  memoranda  of  a 
stranger  from  evidence  operates  in  a  beneficial  way,  but  those 
instances  merely  illustrate  the  force  of  that  glib  phrase  ^hard 
cases  make  bad  law.' "    Tait,  Ev.  §  133. 

A  legal  maxim  originating  in  the  dark  ages  has  been  the  pro- 
lific source  of  this  contrariety  of  view,  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  sluggish  attitude  of  some  courts  upon  this  subject  of  mem- 
oranda. 

Where  memoranda  of  disputed  items  covering  ten  years,  made 
by  a  decedent  on  a  loose  slip  of  paper,  found  in  his  desk  after 
death,  without  proof  that  they  were  original  items,  or  when  made, 
or  that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  charges  in  this  manner,  are  not 
admissible  as  evidence  of  an  indebtedness  to  the  decedent  Ba/r- 
ler  V.  BermeU,  58  Vt  476,  56  Am.  Kep.  566. 

While  the  peculiar  situation  disclosed  by  previous  evidence  had 
given  this  case  an  exceptional  status  in  the  law  of  evidence,  still 
we  can  detect  the  presence  of  a  restrictive  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  court,  in  the  matter  of  memoranda  as  evidence.  The  court 
says:  "There  was  error  in  admitting  the  exhibit  as  evidence,  and 
the  error  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  harmless  one.  The  jury  might 
and  probably  did  consider  the  account,  as  it  appeared  on  that 
exhibit,  of  the  same  value,  as  evidence,  as  they  would  any  other 
account  that  Elijah  Barber  might  have  kept  against  the  defend- 
ant; and  their  verdict,  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  may  have 
been  predicated  upon  that  evidence."  Laphom,  v.  K^Jy^  35  Vt 
195;  Cross  v.  BcMrtholomew^  42  Vt.  206;  Qoddmg  v.  OrcuUy  44 
Vt.  54;  Ba/rher  v.  Bennett,  58  Vt.  476,  56  Am.  Rep.  565. 

§  70.  Recent  Gases  Examined. — It  would  contravene  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  justice,  were  a  party  allowed  to  produce 
memorandum  evidence  without  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  law  guards  with  exceptional  caution 
every  avenue  that  leads  to  forgery  or  imposition.  Merrill  v. 
ItUoa  dk  0.  B.  Co.  16  Wend.  600,  30  Am.  Dec.  130.  A  correla- 
tive right  follows  as  of  course  to  cross-examine  with  reference  to 
the  memoranda. 

The  practitioner  is  referred  for  further  elucidation  upon  this 
subject  of  inspection  to  a  Vermont  case,  where  the  matter  was  a 
subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  opinion  which  has  been  cited 
repeatedly  with  every  symptom  of  approval  See  State  v.  Bacouy 
41  Vt.  526,  98  Am.  Dec.  616. 
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The  court  says:    "An  entry  or  memorandum  made  by  the  wit- 
ness himself,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  question 
and  before  it  has  in  any  degree  faded  from  his  memory,  which  is 
full  and  complete,  so  as  naturally  to  suggest  and  aid  the  mind  in 
recalling  what  really  transpired,  is  a  strong  ground  of  reliance  and 
belief.    It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  it  is  a  legitimate  subject 
of  inquiry  and  examination  with  reference  to  a  witness  referring 
to  entries  on  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  recollec- 
tion, whether  the  memorandum  thus  used  and  referred  to  really 
does  assist  his  memory  or  not.    That  must  depend  in  some  meas- 
ure upon  its  character,  and  that  can  be  ascertained  only  by  inspec- 
tion and  cross-examination  in  respect  to  it,  and  when  and  by 
whom  made,  its  appearance,  genuineness,  fullness  and  faithfulness. 
.    .    .    *It  is  always  usual,'  says  Phillips  (1  Phil.  Ev.  p.  289), 
^d  very  reasonable,  when  a  witness  speaks  from  memoranda, 
that  the  counsel  should  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  them 
when  he  is  cross-examining  the  witness;'  and  Starkie  (1  Starkie, 
Ev.  p.  179)  asserts  the  same  doctrine.    He  remarks:    *The  wit- 
ness may  be  cross-examined  as  to  other  parts  of  the  entry.'    If 
the  document  be  produced  the  opposite  counsel  is  entitled  to 
cross-examine  from  it.    See  also  part  1,  Cowen  &  Hill's  notes  (2d 
ed.)  757;  Hex  v.  Hamsden,  2  Car.  &  P.  603.    The  view  as  pre- 
sented by  these  authorities  is  alone  consistent  with  the  party's 
right  to  cross-examine  the  witness  upon  whose  credibility  the 
question  in  issue  somewhat  depends,  and  which,  it  is  said,  consti- 
tutes a  'strong  test,  both  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  wit- 
ness to  declare  the  truth.'    In  no  other  way  can  his  accuracy  and 
recollection  be  ascertained  and  tested,  which  in  all  cases  are  proper 
matters  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  weighing  his  evidence,  and  the 
range  of  inquiry  is  open  to  this  extent.    And  a  witness  cannot 
deprive  a  party  of  this  right,  or  shield  himself  from  the  obligation 
of  disclosing  the  whole  truth  to  this  end,  or  refuse  the  production 
and  examination  of  a  memorandum  which  i9  in  court,  and  upon 
which  he  relies  and  to  which  he  refers  for  the  reason  disclosed  by 
tbia  case;  certainly  not,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court  that  he  bad 
a  reasonable  ground  of  belief  that  he  would  subject  himself  to 
personal  injury  in  consequence  of  producing  and  allowing  an  ex- 
amination of  it." 

Jfr.  Justice   Andrews,  in  Peck  v.  YaLentine^  94  N.  T.  569, 
characterizes  this  right  to  inspect  the  document  and  cross-examine 
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the  witness  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  a  substantial  safe- 
guard and  protection  against  fabricated  evidence.  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  following  decisions:  Peck  v.  Lake,  3  Lans.  136; 
Chute  V.  State,  19  Minn.  271;  Duncwn  v.  Sedey,  34  Mich.  369; 
Stanwood  v.  McLdUmy  48  Me.  275;  Tibbitts  v.  Sternberg,  66 
Barb.  201;  McXivitt  v.  Cone,  30  Iowa,  455;  Duga/n,  v.  Mahxmeyy 
11  Allen,  573;  CosteUo  v.  CrowdL,  133  Mass.  352;  Adas  v.  ZangSy 
41  Iowa,  536;  Da^is  v.  jPteW,  56  Vt.  426;  Burgees  v.  Bennett^ 
20  Week.  Kep.  720. 

When  a  witness  produces  a  memorandum,  and  testifies  that  he 
made  it  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  that  he  knew  at  the 
time  its  contents  were  true,  his  testimony  and  the  memorandum 
are  both  admissible  as  evidence;  and  if  the  person  who  made  the 
memorandum  or  entries  in  books  is  dead,  they  are  admissible  as 
evidence  on  proof  of  his  handwriting,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  transaction  to  which  they  relate.  Swncook  v.  KeUy,  81  Ala. 
368. 

A  witness  may  be  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  referring* 
to  memoranda  made  by  himself,  relating  to  numbers,  dates,  sales 
and  deliveries  of  goods,  payments  and  receipts  of  money,  accounts 
and  the  like,  in  respect  to  which  no  memory  could  be  expected  to 
be  sufficiently  retentive  without  depending  upon  memoranda. 
Wemwa^  v.  Chicago  dk  A.  JR.  Co.  20  Mo.  App.  473;  Sbward  v. 
McDonough,  77  N.  Y.  592. 

To  render  a  memorandum  admissible  as  evidence,  the  witness 
must  be  able  to  testify  that  he  knew  its  contents  when  it  was 
made  and  knew  them  to  be  true;  it  must  have  been  made  at  or 
near  the  time  of  the  occurrence  or  transaction  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  original  must  be  produced,  or  its  absence  accounted  for. 
But  a  witness  may  refresh  his  memory  by  reference  to  a  memo- 
randum made  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  occurence  to  which  it 
relates,  when  he  knows  it  to  be  correct,  and  after  refreshing  his 
memory,  can  testify  from  independent  recollection;  and  he  may 
use  a  copy  which  he  knows  to  be  correct  without  producing  the 
original;  in  which  case,  the  memorandum  is  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence unless  called  for  by  the  adverse  party,  nor  can  a  copy  be 
used  if  the  original  is  in  court.  Stoudenmvre  v.  Harper,  81  Ala.  242, 

A  witness  will  be  permitted  to  refresh  his  memory  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  memoranda  reasonably  contemporaneous  with  the 
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transaction  to  which  they  relate,  re^rding  dates,  figures,  resolts 
of  calculation  and  the  like.    Friendly  v.  Lee^  20  Or.  202. 

A  witness  may  be  permitted  to  refresh  his  memory  by  reference 
to  bank  book  entries  and  by  inspection  of  stubs  of  checks,  where 
sach  entries  were  made  by  those  having  charge  of  the  books,  in 
the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  the  business  in  which  the  wit- 
ness was  at  the  time  engaged  and  with  the  conduct  of  which  he 
was  familiar,  and  were  examined  by  him  and  found  correct  and 
were  calculated  only  to  render  accurate  and  definite  that  which 
was  otherwise  in  a  manner  shown  to  be  true  by  his  evidence. 
Third  Nat,  Bank  v.  Owm,  101  Mo.  558. 

A  reporter  for  a  commercial  agency  who  visited  a  certain  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  statement  of  his  financial  condi- 
tion and  who  has  made  a  copy  of  his  statement,  may  in  testifying 
as  to  representations  made  by  such  person  refresh  his  memory 
from  the  copy,  but  where  he  does  not  remember  the  figures  given 
him  by  such  person  but  only  that  he  went  to  him  and  procured  a 
statement  he  cannot  read  the  copy  in  evidence.  CaldweU  y. 
Batoen,  80  Mick  382. 

An  almanac  may  be  received  in  evidence,  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  jury  as  to  the  time  the  moon  rises  or  sets.  Case  v. 
PereWj  46  Hun,  57. 

If  a  witness  swears  that  he  made  an  entry  or  memorandum  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  he  knew  it  to  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence,  such  entry  or  memorandum  is  admis- 
sible in  evidence  in  confirmation  of  what  the  witness  states  from 
memory.     Owens  v.  StaUj  67  Md.  307. 

A  witness  cannot  refresh  his  memory  from  an  affidavit  previ- 
ously sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  him  exparte^  unless  it  be  shown 
that  the  affidavit  was  written  by  him  or  under  his  direction  at  the 
time  the  facts  occurred  or  inmiediatdy  thereafter,  or  at  some  other 
time  when  the  facts  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  that  he  knew 
the  same  were  correctly  stated  in  his  affidavit  Morris  y.  Lack- 
man^  68  CaL  109. 

A  witness  may  be  permitted  to  refresh  his  memory  from  a 
writing  or  memorandum  made  by  himself  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates;  but  it  is  only  when  the  mem- 
ory needs  assistance  that  resort  may  be  had  to  these  aids,  and  if 
the  witness  has  an  independent  recollection  of  the  facts  inquired 
aboutf  there  ia  no  necessity  nor  propriety  in  his  inspecting  any 
writing  or  memorandum.    State  v.  Baldwin^  36  Kan.  3. 
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The  copy  of  a  writing,  as  well  as  the  original  may  be  referred 
to  by  the  witness,  if  his  memory,  refreshed  thereby,  enables  him 
to  testify  of  his  own  recollection  of  the  original  facts,  independ- 
ent of  his  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  copy.  But  he  is  not 
in  such  case  to  read  from  the  copy.  Bon/net  v.  Ol/xttfddt^  120 
ni.  166. 

A  witness  in  fixing  the  date  of  a  transaction  may  refer  to  a  book 
or  diary  and  the  entries  therein,  but  the  book  or  diary  may  not  be 
produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  jury.  First  NaL  Ba/rJc  of 
Dubois  V.  First  Nat  BamJc  of  WiUiamsportj  114  Pa.  1. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  a  well  con- 
sidered case,  held  that  a  newspaper  reporter  who  had  made 
specific  memoranda  of  certain  alleged  facts,  and  had  frequently- 
woven  the  data  so  obtained  in  a  newspaper  article,  which  had 
been  printed,  might  examine  the  printed  report  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  his  recollection.  It  was  not  contended  that  the  written 
or  printed  report  could  be  put  in  evidence.  Com.  v.  Fordy  130 
Mass.  64,  39  Am.  Eep.  436. 

The  Georgia  supreme  court  seems  to  have  adopted  a  most 
liberal  view  of  the  subject,  and  admits  a  memorandum  in  evi- 
dence, on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  res  gesto^  and  is 
further  competent  as  corroborating  the  memory  of  the  witness. 
The  memorandum  is  regarded  as  a  memorial  made  at  the  time  of 
what  transpired  in  a  form  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  mistake 
than  mere  human  memory.  Beviere  v.  Powell^  61  Ga.  30,  34 
Am.  Kep.  94.  This  decision  exhausts  the  logic  of  the  case,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  of  wider  acceptation. 

The  rule  is  no  doubt  well  settled  that  a  witness  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  his  memory  may  use  any  memorandum  made  at  the 
time  of  a  transaction  in  regard  to  which  he  is  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify,, whether  made  by  himself  or  another,  and  when  his  memory 
has  been  refreshed,  he  must  testify  to  facts  of  his  own  knowledge, 
the  memorandum  itself  not  being  evidence.  Bigdaw  v.  HaU^  91 
N.  T.  145. 

There  seems  to  be  two  classes  of  cases  on  this  subject.  Where 
the  witness,  by  referring  to  the  memorandum,  has  his  memory 
quickened  and  refreshed  thereby,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  swear 
to  an  actual  recollection;  and  where  the  witness,  after  referring 
to  the  memorandum,  undertakes  to  swear  to  the  fact,  yet,  not  be- 
cause he  remembers  it,  but  because  of  his  confidence  in  the  cor- 
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rectnees  of  the  memorandtun.  In  both  cases  the  oath  of  the 
witness  is  the  primary,  substantive  evidence  relied  upon.  In  the 
former,  the  oath  being  grounded  upon  actual  recollection,  and  in 
the  latter  on  the  faith  imposed  in  the  verity  of  the  memorandum, 
in  which  case,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  oath  and 
the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  the 
memorandum  must  be  original  and  contemporary,  and  produced 
in  court    Davis  v.  Fidd,  56  Vt  426. 

A  witness  having  no  recollection  of  the  details  of  a  fact  claimed 
to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  routine  of  his  official  busi- 
ness, may  testify  to  the  uniform  routine,  and  that  the  details  of 
this  transaction  must  have  been  in  accordance  with  that  routiae  or 
habit  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  394,  citing  Morrow  v.  Osi/rander^ 
18  Hun,  219;  People  v.  Oyer  <&  Terminer,  83  K  T.  436,  affg 
People  V.  Oenet,  19  Hun,  91. 

A  witness  may  be  permitted  to  refresh  his  memory  from  a 
writing  or  memorandum  made  by  himself  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
memory  needs  assistance  that  resort  may  be  had  to  these  aids,  and 
if  the  witness  has  any  indepeadent  recollection  of  the  facts 
inquired  about,  there  is  no  necessity  nor  propriety  in  his  inspect- 
ing any  writing  or  memorandum.    State  v.  Baldwin,^  36  Kan.  3. 

Of  similar  tenor  are  the  New  York  cases  which  uniformly  hold 
that  a  memorandum  may  be  read  in  evidence,  if  made  at  the  time 
and  by  the  witness  who  made  them.  Haleey  v.  Svnseba/iighy  15 
N.  Y.  487.  It  is  competent  to  read  an  entry  made  by  a  witness, 
or  a  witness  may  use  one  made  by  another,  if  he  can  testify  then 
from  recollection  to  the  fact  to  which  the  entry  relates.  He  can- 
not refer  to  an  entry  not  original,  and  to  one  not  made  at  or  near 
the  time.  Mardy  v.  ShvUe,  29  K  Y.  346;  Qvy  v.  Mead,  22  N. 
Y.  462;  Bvssea  v.  Hudson  Eiver  R.  Co.  17  N.  Y.  134;  OdeU  v. 
MonirosSj  68  N.  Y.  499.  The  fact  that  the  memorandum  was 
made  by  the  witness  should  be  proven  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  GUchrist  v.  Brooklyn  Grocers 
Mfg.  Asso,  59  N.  Y.  499. 

%  71,  The  Formula  Deduced. — The  formula  deducible  from 

tiie  authorities  is  this :     "  It  is  competent  to  read  an  entry  made 

by  a  witness,  of  any  fact  material  to  the  issue,  if  made  at  or  near 

tbe  time  Tvhen  the  fact  occurred,  and  he  can  swear  that  it  was 

made  correctly  {Ouy  v.  Mead,  supra);  or  may  use  an  entry  made 
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by  himself  or  by  any  other  person,  or  a  copy  of  an  entry,  if  on 
reading  it  he  can  testify  that  he  then  recollects  the  fact  to  which 
the  entry  relates."    Ma/rdy  v.  ShvltSy  svpra. 

A  witness  may  be  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  respecting  att 
issuable  fact  by  any  writing  or  other  material  thing  offered  in 
court  for  his  inspection,  if  after  such  inspection  the  witness  can 
testify  to  the  fact. 

A  witness  may  be  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  referring 
to  a  writmg  made  by  himself  or  examined  by  him  when  the  facta 
were  fresh  in  his  mind  and  he  knew  the  writing  to  be  correct^ 
although  he  has  no  independent  recollection  of  the  facts  sought 
to  be  elicited  aside  from  the  writing.  If  the  witness  has  no  recol- 
lection aside  from  the  writing,  the  original  writing,  if  made  by 
the  witness,  may  be  received  in  evidence.  In  either  case  the 
writing  must  be  produced  and  may  be  examined  by  the  adverse 
party,  who  may,  if  he  chooses,  cross-examine  the  witness  upon  it 
and  may  read  it  to  the  court  and  jury. 

Generally  on  this  topic  it  may  be  found  useful  to  refer  to  the 
following  authorities  as  sustaining  the  rule  established  in  the  fore- 
going text  LighMer  v.  Wike^  4  Serg.  &  R.  203;  Calvert  v. 
Fitzgerald^  litt.  SeL  Cas.  388;  Lawrence  v.  Ba/rJcer^  5  Wend* 
305;  Redden  v.  SpruancSy  4  Harr.  (Del.)  267;  Field  v.  Thomp- 
son, 119  Mass.  151;  RusaeJZ  v.  Hvdeon  River  R.  Co.  17  N.  Y. 
140;  Guy  v.  Mead,  22  N.  T.  465;  MerriU  v.  Ithaca  <&  0.  R.  Co. 
16  Wend.  586,  30  Am.  Dec.  130;  KeUea  v.  Fletcher,  48  N.  H. 
283;  EaA)en  v.  Wendell,  11  K  EL.  112;  Mima  v.  Sturdevant,  36 
Ala.  640;  State  v.  Rawls,  2  Nott.  &  McC.  331-334;  Zuby  v.  ffud- 
son  River  R.  Co.  17  N.  Y.  131;  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Rrooksy 
57  Pa.  343;  Dietrich  v.  Baltimore  <&  H.  8.  R.  Co.  58  Md.  347- 
355;  Lane  v.  Bryant,  9  Gray,  245,  69  Am.  Dec  282;  Chica^Oy 
B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  V.  Riddle,  60  111.  535;  Virginia  dk  T.  R.  Co.  v. 
Sayers,  26  Gratt.  351;  Chicago  <&  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Fillmore,  57 
111.  266;  Michigan  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Coleman,  28  Mich.  446;  Mo- 
bile  <&  M.  R.  Co.  V.  Ashcraft,  48  Ala.  30;  Bellefontaine  R.  Co. 
V.  Hunter,  33  Ind.  354,  5  Am.  Rep.  201;  Adams  v.  Ha/rmihal  dk 
St.  J.  R.  Co.  74  Mo.  556,  and  note,  41  Am.  Rep.  333;  ITansas 
Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Pointer,  9  Kan.  630;  Roberts  v.  BwrTcs,  Litt.  SeL 
Cas.  411;  Eawker  v.  Baltimore  <&  0.  R.  Co.  15  W.  Va.  636,  36 
Am.  Rep.  825. 

See  also  2  Rice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  20. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

PROOF  OP  HANDWRITING. 

§  72.  Hoxo  and  By  Whom  Proved. 

73.  Rule  as  to  Proof  by  Comparison  in  Different  States. 

a.  Rule  in  Verinont. 

b.  Rule  in  Massachusetts* 

c.  Rule  in  New  York. 

d.  Rule  in  Alabama,  Ohio  and  South  Carolina. 

74.  Miscellaneous  Authorities  Examined. 

75.  Views  of  Mr.  WiUs. 

§  72.  How  and  By  Whom  ProTed. — The  law  points  ont  two 
modes  of  proving  private  writings,  in  order  to  enable  the  parties 
to  nse  them  as  evidence.  First,  when  a  witness  has  seen  letters 
or  docnmentB  purporting  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  party, 

ing  them,  or  acted  npon  them  as  his,  the  party  having  known  and 
acquiesced  in  such  acts,  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  witness  to 
give  evidence  in  relation  to  the  handwriting  of  the  party  to  the 
instrument  sought  to  be  used  in  evidence.  Woodford  v.  MoClen- 
ahan^  9  HI.  89.  The  other  mode  is,  by  a  witness  who  has  seen 
the  party  write,  and  if  the  witness  has  seen  the  party  write  but 
once,  he  is  competent  to  prove  the  handwriting.  1  Q-reenl.  Ev. 
§  577;  Woodford  v.  McClenahcm,  suj^ra.  But  the  handwriting 
cannot  be  proved  by  comparing  the  paper  in  dispute  with  other 
papers  aclniowledged  to  be  genuine,  either  by  a  witness,  or  by 
the  court  or  jury.  1  Phil.  Ev.  490;  Jumperiz  v.  People^  21  111. 
375;  Kemin  v.  JTiB,  37  111.  209;  Mamri  v.  Heffemauy  13  Johns. 
58;  TUford  v.  Knotty  2  Johns.  Cas.  211;  Haines,  Justices  of 
Peace,  p.  683.  Substantially  the  same  rule  in  statutory  form 
finds  appropriate  expression  in  the  following  language: 

**The  handwriting  of  a  person  may  be  proved  by  any  one  who 
believes  it  to  be  his,  and  who  has  seen  him  write,  or  has  seen 
writings  purporting  to  be  his,  upon  which  he  has  acted  or  been 
charged,  and  who  has  thus  acquired  knowledge  of  his  handwrit- 
ing.   Evidence  respecting  the  handwriting  may  also  be  given  by 
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a  comparison  made  by  the  witness  or  the  jnry,  with  writings 
admitted  or  treated  as  genuine  by  the  party  against  whom  the 
evidence  is  offered,  or  proved  to  be  genuine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judge.  Where  a  writing  is  more  than  thirty  years  old,  the 
comparisons  may  be  made  with  writings  purporting  to  be  genuine, 
and  generally  respected  and  acted  upon  as  such  by  persons  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  knowing  the  fact"  Nedi  v.  Neal^  58  Cal.  287; 
Cartery^a  Eatats^  66  Cal.  470.  And  see  Cal.  Code  Civ.  Proc. 
§§  1943, 1944. 

As  discriminating  a  textwriter  as  Mr.  Phillips,  referring  to  prov- 
ing handwriting,  by  the  evidence  of  third  persons — as  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  party  himself,  says:  ^'Such  evidence  is  not  in  its 
nature  inferior  or  secondary,  and  though  it  may  generally  be  true 
that  a  writer  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own  handwriting,  and 
therefore  his  evidence  will  generally  be  thought  the  most  satis- 
factory, yet  his  knowledge  is  acquired  by  precisely  the  same 
means,  as  the  knowledge  of  other  persons,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  write,  and  differs  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in 
degree.  The  testimony  of  such  persons,  therefore,  is  not  of  a 
secondary  species,  nor  does  it  cive  reason  to  suspect,  as  in  the  case 
where  prinL^  evidence  is  wiSheld,  that  the  f^t  to  which  they 
speak  is  not  true."  1  Phil.  Ev.  (6th  ed.)  212;  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev. 
p.  5. 

§  73.  Rule  as  to  Proof  by  Comparison  In  Diiferent  States. 

a.  Rule  in  Termont. — In  Yermont  the  signature  of  a  party 
may  be  proved  to  be  genuine  or  false  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  another  genuine  signature.  BuUer  v.  Dixon  ( Chittenden 
County,  1832,  not  reported),  cited  in  21  Vt.  264;  Oiffard  v. 
Ford,  6  Vt.  632;  Adams  v.  Fidd,  21  Vt.  256;  State  v.  Ward,  39 
Vt  225;  State  v.  Horn,  43  Vt.  20;  Sta^  v.  EopTcme,  50  Vt.  316; 
Sanderson  v.  Osgood,  52  Vt.  309.  The  signature  with  which  the 
comparison  is  made,  before  it  can  be  used,  should  be  established 
as  a  genuine  one.  As  stated  in  Adams  v.  Field,  stipra,  its  gen- 
uineness ^^  must  either  be  admitted  or  established  by  clear,  direct, 
and  positive  testimony."  Unless  this  is  in  the  first  instance  done, 
the  testimony  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  excluded.  JSowdl 
V.  FuO&r,  59  Vt.  684. 

b.  Rale  in  Massachusetts. — The  question  came  before  the 
court  in  Massachusetts  in  Com.  v.  Coe,  115  Mass.  504,  where  it 
was  held  that,  before  a  writing  can  be  used  as  a  standard  of  com- 
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parison  of  handwriting,  it  mnst  be  proved  that  the  specimen 
offered  as  a  standard  is  the  genaine  handwriting  of  the  party 
Bonght  to  be  charged,  and  that  the  question  of  its  admissibility  as 
a  standard  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial; 
and,  so  far  as  this  decision  is  of  a  question  of  fact  merely,  it  is 
final,  if  there  is  any  proper  evidence  to  support  it;  and  that 
exceptions  to  its  admission  as  a  standard  will  not  be  sustained 
unless  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  some  erroneous  application 
of  the  principle  of  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  that  the  evi- 
dence was  admitted  without  proper  proof  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  its  competency.  The  same  question  has  very  recent- 
ly been  before  the  court  in  Vermont,  in  the  case  of  HoweU  v. 
JFtUleTy  59  Vt  688,  where  the  court  reviewing  the  decisions,  there 
says  that  the  question  has  not  before  been  authoritatively  decided 
in  that  state,  and  lays  down  this  rule,  that  when  a  writing  is  dis- 
puted, and  another  is  offered  in  proof  as  a  standard,  the  court 
should  first  find  as  a  fact  that  the  latter  is  genuine  and  then  sub- 
mit it  to  the  jury  in  comparison  with  that  in  controversy.  The 
doctrine  is  enunciated  in  Com,  v.  Coe^  supra^  which  is  the  same 
as  that  BO  recently  settled  in  Vermont,  has  since  been  re-affirmed 
in  CosteBo  v.  OrcweU^  133  Mass.  352,  and  again  in  CosteUo 
V.  CroweUy  189  Mass.  590.  The  rule  in  £ngland  is  now  the 
same  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  For  centuries,  how- 
ever, it  was  otherwise,  and  the  English  courts  denied  the 
admissibility  of  such  testimony  altogether  until  1854,  when  par- 
liament, by  17  &  18  Victoria,  chap.  125,  passed  what  is  known 
as  "The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,"  which  affiliates  the  law 
with  that  prevailing  in  the  last  mentioned  states. 

c  Rule  In  New  Tork. — ^The  most  appropriate  legislation 
relating  to  this  topic  that  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  bench 
and  bar,  is  contained  in  the  recitals  of  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of 
1880,  as  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Much  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  infests  this  topic 
would  disappear  under  the  infiuence  of  a  congressional  enactment 
of  the  same  scope  and  character. 

This  act  was  evidently  intended  to  enlarge  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  extend  the  facihties  for  testing  the  handwriting  of  a 
party,  the  genuineness  of  whose  signature  was  disputed,  beyond 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  then  existing  rules. 

The  act  in  question  leaves  the  character,  number  and  sufficiency 
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of  identification  of  the  specimens  offered  in  evidence  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  conrt,  and 
thus  attempts  to  obviate  the  objections  formerly  existing  to  this 
species  of  evidence. 

The  language  of  the  act,  however,  which  permits  the  introduc- 
tion of  specimens  of  a  person's  handwriting,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  when  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  author- 
izes only  the  admission  of  such  writings  as  purport  to  be  the 
handwriting  of  the  person,  the  genuineness  of  whose  signature  is 
disputed.  The  disputed  writing  referred  to  in  the  statute  relates 
only  to  the  instrument  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
action,  and  the  specimens  of  handwriting  admissible  thereunder 
as  those  of  the  person  purporting  to  have  executed  the  instrument 
in  controversy.  Any  other  construction  would  place  it  within  the 
power  of  a  contestant  to  introduce  in  evidence  specimens  of  the 
handwriting  of  as  many  persons  as  he  should  see  fit  to  charge 
with  the  act  of  forging  the  signature  in  dispute. 

d.  Bale  in  Alabama^  Ohio  and  South  Carolina.— Persons 
who  are  acquainted  with,  or  have  some  knowledge  of  another's 
handwriting,  whether  acquired  by  having  seen  the  party  write,  or 
other  legal  way,  are  competent  to  testify  and  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature.  Experts  may  go  further,  aad 
institute  a  comparison  between  writings  admitted  to  be  genuine 
and  those  disputed,  and  give  an  opinion.  A  witness  need  not  be 
familiar  with  another's  handwriting,  to  render  him  competent;  on 
the  other  hand,  not  every  person  who  has  seen  another  write  is 
competent  to  testify,  or  give  an  opinion  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  signature.  In  the  course  of  a  busy  life,  one  may  see  many 
persons  write,  in  many  instances  merely  casually,  the  recollection 
of  which  is  entirely,  effaced  from  the  memory,  as  much  so  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  the  writing.  In  such  cases,  the  witness  is  not 
competent  to  give  an  opinion,  merely  because  he  may  remember, 
or  it  may  be  shown,  that  he  has  seen  the  person  write.  Not  bein^ 
an  expert,  in  order  to  make  a  witness  competent  to  give  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  writing,  he  must  be  able  to  say  that 
he  has  some  imowledge  or  acquaintance  with  the  handwriting  of 
the  person,  or  believes  he  has  such  knowledge  or  acquaintance- 
ship, acquired  by  seeing  him  write  many  times,  or  once,  or  in 
some  other  legal  way.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  familiar- 
ity with  the  handwriting  in  question  enters  into  the  weight  of  his 
testimony,  but  does  not  affect  its  competency. 
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In  the  ease  of  StcUe  v.  Givena,  5  Ala.  754,  it  was  declared, 
that  '^  witness  required  to  testify  upon  the  subject,  must  possess 
a  previous  knowledge,  acquired  by  having  seen  the  party  write, 
or  in  some  other  legal  manner." 

In  the  case  of  Sapper  v.  Ashley,  15  Ala.  465,  the  witness  an- 
swered, ^Hhat  he  had  seen  the  plaintifE  write  once,  but  he  did  not 
know  his  handwriting."  The  court  informed  the  witness  ^H;hat 
he  was  not  required  to  swear  positively  as  to  the  writing,  but  if, 
from  having  seen  the  plaintiff  write  once  or  oftener,  he  believed 
he  was  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  or  would  recognize  it, 
then  he  was  competent,  and  bound  to  give  his  opinion."  Here 
the  witness  was  held  incompetent. 

The  case  of  Moon  v.  Orowder,  73  Ala.  88,  does  not  militate 
against  these  authorities.  The  declaration  ^Hhat  a  witness  who 
has  seen  the  party  write  may  express  his  opinion,"  referred  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  appeared  in  the  record,  though  not  re- 
ported in  the  opinion,  and  which  tended  to  prove  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  handwriting,  acquired  by  having  seen  the  party 
write.  The  more  recent  case  of  Crriffm  v.  State,  90  Ala.  596, 
fully  declared  the  same  rule,  as  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  handwriting. 

The  fact  that  the  witnesses  saw  the  defendant  write  is  enough 
to  carry  his  testimony  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  to 
the  jury,  they  to  give  it  such  weight  as  they  think  it  entitled  to. 
Besides,  the  witness  had  corresponded  with  the  defendant  and  re. 
ceived  letters  from  him.  But  if  the  admission  of  the  evidence 
was  erroneous  it  did  no  harm,  since  the  genuineness  of  the 
8ame  signature  was  proved  by  Andrew  Froitzheim,  Jr.,  whose 
competency  was  abundantly  shown.  People  v.  Peimecky,  2  K. 
Y.  Crim.  Kep.  450. 

A  person  may,  by  and  through  a  correspondence  with  another, 
become  so  well  acquainted  vrith  his  handwriting  as  to  be  compe- 
tent to  testify  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  writing  claimed  to  be  his* 
Abbott,  Trial  Ev.  893;  Koscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  174, 175;  1  Greenl.  Ev. 
§  677;  Bogers  v.  RiMer,  79  U.  S.  12  Wall.  317,  20  L.  ed.  417. 

A  witness  who  shows  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  another's 

iiandwriting  may,  before  or  at  the  trial,  refer  to  papers  in  his  pos- 

Beeeion  which  he  knows  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  other,  to 

jeiresli  hiB  memory  before  testifying.    Abbott,  Trial  Ev.  395; 

Bedford  v.  Peggy y  «  Band.  (Va.)  316;  Smith  v.   WaUon,  8  Gill^ 

17;  McJVdir  v.  Com.  26  Pa.  388. 

8 
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It  IB  a  ^q11  settled  rale  in  Ohio  that,  where  the  gennineness  of 
haDdwriting  is  involved,  well  attested  standards  of  the  hand  of 
the  person  whose  writing  is  in  question  may  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  that  which  is  disputed;  and  that  this 
comparison  may  be  made,  not  only  by  persons  who  have  seen  the 
party  write,  or  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  hand  by  corre- 
Bponding  or  transacting  bueinees  with  him,  but  also  by  persons 
skilled  in  handwriting,  such  as  are  usually  called  experts.  Bro/gg 
V.  CohoeU^  19  Ohio  St.  407;  Pan)^  v.  Pamy,  80  Ohio  St  60O; 
CdOd/M  V.  State^  14  Ohio  St.  222. 

The  rule  establiBhed  in  South  Carolina  is  that  while  comparison 
of  handwriting  is  inadmissible  as  an  original  means  of  ascertaia* 
ing  the  genuineness  of  a  signature  or  other  writing,  yet  it  may  be 
admitted  in  aid  of  doubtful  proof.  State  v.  JSzekid,  33  S.  C. 
115. 

§  74.  Miscellaneous  Authorities  Examined. — ^A  witness 
whose  knowledge  of  a  party's  handwriting  has  been  obtained  by 
seeing  him  write  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  true  manner  of 
writing  to  the  witness,  with  a  view  to  his  testifying,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  testify  his  belief  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signar 
ture  in  question.  Peese  v.  Peese,  90  Pa.  89,  35  Am.  Bep.  634, 
quoting  Lord  Kenyon's  saying  in  Stranger  v.  Searle,  1  Esp.  14  : 
^'The  defendant  might  write  differently  from  his  common  mode 
of  writing  his  name,  through  design." 

In  JSing  v.  DonaJiue^  110  Mass.  155, 14  Am.  Bep.  589,  where 
a  general  rule  in  relation  to  standards  of  comparison  by  the  jury 
much  less  strict  than  in  other  jurisdictions,  it  was  held  that  a 
party  was  not  entitled  to  write  her  signature  in  the  presence  of 
the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  compared  with  a  signature 
purporting  to  be  hers  in  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  which  she 
denied.  It  was  said:  ^^The  rule  however  seems  to  be  that  a  signa- 
ture made  for  the  occasion,  ^^^  litem  motcmij  and  for  use  at  the 
trial,  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  genuineness,  and  that 
the  jury  should  not  be  troubled  with  the  additional  issue  or  ques- 
tion whether  the  signature  so  offered  is  written  in  a  constrained 
and  forced  manner  or  not." 

The  common  law  rule  in  England  and  several  of  the  states  docB 
not  allow  the  proof  of  handwriting  by  comparison  of  hands  as  lib- 
erally as  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  {Moore  v. 
Umted  Simtee^  91  17.  S.  273,  23  L.  ed.  347)  yet  it  has  always  been 
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the  practioe  in  these  states  to  introduce  other  writings,  admitted 
or  proved  to  be  genuine,  whether  relative  to  the  issue  or  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  handwriting.  The  object  is  to 
enable  the  court  and  jury,  by  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  standard  with  the  writing  in  controversy,  to  determine  whether 
the  latter  is  or  is  not  genuine.  HcmimoncPa  Caae^  2  Me.  85,  11 
Am.  Dec  89;  Chcmdler  v.  LeBarron^  46  Me.  586;  Woodman  v. 
Banct^  52  Me.  13;  JSomer  v.  WdUis^  11  Mass.  809,  6  Am.  Dec. 
169;  Moody  v.  Rowdi^  17  Pick.  490,  28  Am.  Dec,  817;  Eicha/rdr 
son  V.  Newcomhj  21  Pick.  815;  Lyon  v.  Lyman^  9  Conn.  55. 

"For  this  purpose,"  observes  the  court  in  Wbodmcm  v.  Danaj 
sujn^a,  'HJie  specimens  of  handwriting,  not  otherwise  pertinent  to 
the  issue,  but  admitted  and  proved  to  be  genuine,  may  be  intro- 
dnced  before  the  court  and  jury,  as  a  standard  for  comparison  by 
which  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  writing  in  controversy,  for 
this  purpose  such  standard  specimens  may  be  compared  by  experts 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  and  such  experts  are  permitted  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  fact  whether  the  controverted  paper 
be  genuine  or  not,  founded  upon  such  comparison."  State  v. 
I^ampsan,  80  Me.  194. 

It  is  not  allowable,  upon  an  issue  as  to  handwriting,  to  put  in 
evidence  papers,  otherwise  irrelevant,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  jury  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  writing.  The 
statute  of  the  state  of  New  York,  permitting  a  comparison  of 
writings  for  the  purpose  of  determining  handwriting,  has  no  effect 
upon  criminal  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
those  courts  the  extent  of  the  rule  is  to  permit  the  jury  to  com- 
pare writings  lawfully  in  evidence  for  some  other  purpose.  It 
has  never  been  permitted  to  introduce  writings  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  jury  to  institute  a  comparison  of  writings. 
To  permit  the  practice  here  sought  to  be  established  would  be  to 
permit  the  defendant  to  make  evidence  for  himself*  United 
jStaiee  v.  Jones,  10  Fed.  Bep.  469. 

In  Bronner  v.  Loomis,  14  Hun,  841,  the  action  was  on  a 
promissory  note  claimed  by  the  plaintijSE  to  have  been  made  by 
ibe  defendant,  who  interposed  the  defense  that  her  signature 
thereto  was  a  forgery.    The  defendant  was  examined  as  a  witness 
in  her  own  behalf,  and  on  her  cross-examination  she,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  plaintiff,  wrote  her  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  which 
was  received  in  evidence  on  the  plaintifPs  offer  and  over  the 
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defendant's  objection,  and  it  was  held  to  be  competent  evidence. 
The  inquiry  was,  whether  the  signature  in  question  was  or  was 
not  that  of  the  witness  who  had  testified  on  the  direct  examina- 
tion that  it  was  not.  In  CJujmdleT  v.  De  BcMrron^  45  Me.  534,  it 
was  held  that  a  writing  made  in  the  presence  of  a  court  and  jniy 
by  the  party  whose  signature  is  in  dispute,  may  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  some  jurisdictions  without  statute,  and  in  New  York  and 
Iowa  by  recent  statute,  any  writing  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  or  admitted  to  be  genuine,  may  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  comparison;  the  opinions  of  experts  may  be  taken  on  the  com- 
parison, and  the  standards  may  be  submitted  for  inspection  and 
comparison  by  the  jury.  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  487,  citing  Tyler 
V.  Toddy  36  Conn.  218;  Bwrdick  v.  Hunty  43  Ind.  381;  Macamher 
V.  Sootty  10  Ejm.  335;  Com.  v.  Ancb^ewSy  143  Mass.  23;  StcOe  v. 
ThompaoTiy  80  Me.  194;  Morrison  v.  Portery  35  Minn.  425,  69 
Am.  Bep.  331;  Wilson  v.  Becmcharnpy  50  Miss.  24;  Yeomams  v. 
Pe^y  40  N.  J.  Eq.  495;  ^xvU  v.  HasimgSy  53  K  H.  453;  Bdl 
V.  Brewstery  44  Ohio  St  690;  Travis  v.  Brovmy  43  Pa.  9; 
Smyth  V.  CasweUy  67  Tex.  567;  Kermedy  v.  TJpshaWy  64  Tex.  411; 
Dv/meU  v.  Sowdeuy  5  Utah,  216;  Adams  v.  Fidd,  21  Vt  256; 
JSoioell  V.  FuUeTy  59  Vt  688;  N.  T.  Laws  1880,  chap.  36;  Iowa 
Code,  §  3655;  State  v.  CalkinSy  73  Iowa,  128. 

A  writing  known  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  a  party  may  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Georgia  M.  M.  Z.  Ins, 
Co,  V.  Oihsouy  52  Ga.  640;  Ch/i/nce  v.  Indiamxujpolis  cfe  TT.  O.  R.  Co. 
32  Ind.  472;  Macomher  v.  Scotty  10  Kan.  336;  Page  v.  HomanSy 
14  Me.  478;  Sweetser  v.  Zow>eB,  33  Me.  446;  Yvnicm,  v.  Pecky  14 
Mich.  295;  Taies  v.  YaieSy  76  N.  C.  143;  Mvrphy  v.  Hagerma/ny 
Wright,  293;  McCorUe  v.  BvnnSy  5  Binn.  340;  StaU  v.  HqpJdaiSy 
50  Vt  316;  Bird  v.  MiU&ry  1  McMulL  L.  123. 

§  75.  Views  of  Mr.  Wills.— "Evidence  of  similitude  of  hand- 
writing  by  the  comparison  of  controverted  writing  with  the 
admitted  or  proved  writing  of  the  party,  made  by  a  witness  who 
has  never  seen  the  party  write,  nor  has  any  knowledge  of  his 
handwriting,  and  who  arrives  at  the  inference  that  it  is  his  hand- 
writing because  it  19  like  some  other  which  is  so,  is  a  mode  of 
proof  which  has  been  much  lauded  by  writers  on  the  civil  law, 
and  is  commonly  admitted  in  those  countries  whose  jurisprudence 
is  founded  on  that  system;  the  comparison  being  made  by  pro- 
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f  essiona]  experts  appointed  by  the  court  or  agreed  npon  by  the 
parties,  under  many  restrictions  for  securing  the  genuineness  of 
the  writings  which  are  to  form  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Comparison  of  handwriting  appears  also  to  be  a  recognized  mode 
of  proof  in  some  of  the  American  states,  whose  judicial  systems  are 
generally  founded  on  our  own.  Such  evidence  is  in  general  inad- 
missible in  this  country,  though  the  leaning  of  text-writers  of 
authority  appears  to  have  been  rather  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
its  admissibility;  the  only  admitted  exceptions  are  where  the 
writing  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  is  already  in  evidence  in  the 
cause,  or  the  disputed  writing  is  in  ancient  writing.  In  these 
excepted  cases,  the  evidence  is  admitted,  it  is  said,  of  necessity,  in 
the  former  case  because  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  the  jury  f  r  m 
making  such  comparison,  and  therefore  it  is  best,  as  was  remarked 
by  Lord  Denman,  for  the  court  to  enter  with  the  jury  into  that 
inquiry,  and  do  the  best  it  can  under  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
helped;  in  the  latter,  because  from  the  lapse  of  time  no  living 
person  can  have  any  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  from  his  own 
observation,  and  because  in  ancient  documents  it  often  becomes  a 
pure  question  of  skill,  the  character  of  the  handwriting  varying 
with  the  age,  and  the  discrimination  of  it  being  materially  assisted 
by  antiquarian  researches."    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  pp.  132-134. 

For  further  review  of  this  subject  see  1  Eice,  Civil  Evidence, 
chap.  9. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

PAROL  EVIDBNCK 

§  76.  Its  Extended  Relations  to  Criminal  Cases  Illustrated. 

77.  Statutory  Instances  of  Its  Relevancy. 

78.  Must  in  aU  Instances  he  Direct, 

79.  Competent  in  Cases  of  Lost  Instruments. 

%  76.  Its  Extended  Belatlons  to  Criminal  Gases  Illnstrated. 

— The  extended  treatment  accorded  this  subject,  of  best,  second- 
ary and  parol  evidence,  in  volnme  1,  of  Bice  on  Civil  Evidence, 
is  sn£Gicient  warranty  for  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  treatment 
here.  A  reduplication  of  the  views  there  expressed,  is  quite 
impossible  through  considerations  of  space  alone,  and  it  is  doubtr 
ful  if  the  author  could  improve  the  exposition  there  given,  within 
the  same  limits. 

As  regards  the  topic  of  parol  evidence,  its  obvious  implications 
with  nearly  every  caption  of  this  volume,  are  sufficientiy  suggest- 
ive to  prevent  any  attempt  to  minimize  the  subject  by  circum- 
scribing the  statement  of  its  applications  to  the  few  paragraphs 
that  usually  form  the  text  of  a  chapter.  Certainly,  when  we  con- 
sider that  parol  or  oral  evidence  is  competent  to  prove  any  fact 
whatever  (Stephen,  Dig.  Ev.  §  61)  it  would  seem  permissible 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  treat  the  topic 
under  the  various  sub-headings  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  and 
to  which  the  practitioner  would  naturally  refer,  rather  than 
attempt  the  colligation  of  its  myriad  applications,  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  scattering  them  again  throughout  the  text  of  the  entire 
volume. 

As  illustrative  of  our  position,  parol  evidence  naturally  associ- 
ates with  (1)  the  examination  of  witnesses;  (2)  the  impeachment 
of  witnesses;  (3)  proof  of  handwriting;  (4)  relevancy;  (6)  res 
gestce;  (6)  expert  and  opinion  evidence,  and  with  defensive  and 
inculpatory  proof  in  all  of  its  endless  diversities.  Its  competency 
under  nearly  every  branch  of  our  subject  is  avowedly  or  by  impli- 
cation admitted  by  jurists  and  textwriters  indiscriminately  and 
with  the  aid  of  an  exceptional  index  the  practitioner  can  readily 
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turn  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  subject  or  to  any  snb-headmg 
and  find  the  affinities  of  this  particnlar  branch  of  the  science^ 
elaborated  and  explained.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
absence  of  an  extended  chapter  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  the 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  parol  evidence  is  synonymous  with  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  evidence.  ^'Every  fact  except  (speaking  gen- 
erally) the  eontents  of  a  document  must  be  proved  by  oral  evi- 
dence." Indeed  a  modem  writer  has  recently  placed  before  the 
profession  a  work  of  exceptional  merit  and  rare  discrimination, 
that  vindicates  the  ayerments  of  thi  text  Professor  Browne  has 
given  the  elucidations  of  this  subject  in  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  comprehensive  legal  compositions  that  have  solicited  the  fav- 
orable attention  of  the  bench  and  bar  for  many  years.  I  cordially 
recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  his  work,  as  a  c<miplete  vin- 
dication of  the  views  of  the  present  author. 

§  77.  Statutory  Instances  of  Its  Relevancy, — ^Betuming 
from  this  brief  digression  it  may  be  expedient  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  breadth  and  ramification  of  this  subject,  by  a  transcript 
of  section  1870,  of  the  California  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  While 
it  is  not  claimed  that  this  statutory  regulation  has  any  extra-terri- 
torial effect,  it  is  insisted  that  its  wide  acceptation  as  a  correct 
expose  of  modem  rules  admitting  this  species  of  evidence,  are  but 
one  of  its  many  titles  to  recognition,  while  it  may  be  profitably 
added  that  it  recently  met  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the 
very  able  commission,  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
to  draft  and  report  a  code  of  evidence,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate enactment  as  statutory  law. 

Any  fragment  or  brochure  in  the  form  of  a  1^1  screed,  that 
can  meet  with  the  critical  approval  of  such  eminent  jurists  as 
David  Dudley  Field,  David  L.  Follett  and  William  Rumsey,  is 
liable  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  present  writer  has  any  expec- 
tation of  making  an  independent  statement  of  his  own.  This  fact 
is  certainly  another  title  to  recognition. 

The  section  in  question  relates  to  facts  which  may  be  proved  in 
criminal  prosecutions  by  parol  evidence  and  are  tabulated  in  the 
following  form: 

1.  The  precise  fact  in  dispute; 

2.  The  act,  declaration,  or  omission  of  a  party,  as  evidence 
against  such  party; 
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8.  An  act  or  declaration  of  another,  in  the  presence  and  within 
the  observation  of  a  party,  and  his  conduct  in  relation  thereto; 

4.  The  act  or  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  of  a  deceased  peiv 
son  in  respect  to  the  relationship,  birth,  marriage  or  death  of  any 
person  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  snch  deceased  person;  the 
act  or  declaration  of  a  deceased  person  done  or  made  against  his 
interest  in  respect  to  his  real  property;  and  also  in  criminal 
actions,  the  act  or  declaration  of  a  dying  person,  made  under  a 
sense  of  impending  death,  respecting  tiie  cause  of  his  death; 

5.  After  proof  of  a  partnership  or  agency,  the  act  or  declaration 
of  a  partner  or  agent  of  the  party,  within  the  scope  of  the  part- 
nership or  agency,  and  during  its  existence.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  act  or  declaration  of  joint  owner,  joint  debtor,  or 
other  person  jointly  interested  with  the  party; 

6.  After  proof  of  a  conspiracy,  the  act  or  declaration  of  a  con- 
spirator against  his  co-conspirator,  and  relating  to  the  conspiracy; 

7.  Where,  also,  the  declaration,  act,  or  omission  forms  part  of 
a  transaction,  which  is  itself  the  fact  in  dispute,  or  evidence  of 
that  fact,  such  declaration,  act,  or  omission,  is  evidence,  as  part  of 
the  transaction; 

8.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  deceased,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
or  unable  to  testify,  given  in  a  former  action  between  the  same 
parties,  relating  to  the  same  matter; 

9.  The  opinion  of  a  witness  respecting  the  identity  or  handwrit- 
ing of  a  person,  when  he  has  the  knowledge  of  a  person  or  hand- 
writing; his  opinion  on  a  question  of  science,  art»  or  trade,  when 
he  is  skilled  therein; 

10.  The  opinion  of  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  writing,  the  valid- 
ity of  which  is  in  dispute,  respecting  the  mental  sanity  of  the 
signer;  and  the  opinion  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  respecting  the 
mental  sanity  of  a  person,  the  reason  for  the  opinion  being  given; 

11.  Common  reputation  existing  previous  to  the  controversy, 
respecting  facts  of  public  or  general  interest  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  and  in  cases  of  pedigree  and  boundary; 

12.  Usage  to  explain  the  true  character  of  an  act,  contract,  or 
instrument,  where  such  character  is  not  otherwise  plain;  but 
usage  is  never  admissible,  except  as  an  instrument  of  interpreta- 
tion; 

13.  Monuments  and  inscriptions  in  public  places,  as  evidence 
of  common  reputation;  and  entries  in  family  Bibles,  or  other  fam- 
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ilj  books  or  charts;  engravings  on  rings,  family  portraits,  and  the 
like,  as  evidence  of  pedigree; 

14.  The  contents  of  a  writing,  when  oral  evidence  thereof  is 
admissible; 

15.  Any  other  facts  from  which  the  facts  are  presumed  or 
logically  inferable; 

16.  Snch  facts  as  serve  to  show  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  as 
explained  in  section  1847. 

§  78.  Host  in  all  Instances  be  Direct. — Oral  evidence  must 
in  all  cases  be  direcl 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  which  could  be  seen,  it  must  be  the  evi- 
dence of  a  witness  who  says  he  saw  it; 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  which  could  be  heard,  it  must  be  the  evi- 
dence of  a  witness  who  said  he  heard  it; 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  which  could  be  perceived  by  any  other 
sense  or  in  any  other  manner  it  must  be  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
who  says  he  perceived  it  by  that  sense  or  in  that  manner; 

If  it  refers  to  an  opinion  oar  to  the  grounds  on  which  that  opin- 
ion is  held,  it  must  be  the  evidence  of  the  person  who  holds  that 
opinion  on  those  grounds.    Stephen,  Dig.  §  62. 

§  79.  Competent  in  Cases  of  Lost  Instruments. — ^If  an  orig- 
inal writing  has  been  lost,  proof  of  the  loss  must  first  be  made, 
before  parol  evidence  can  be  given  of  its  contents.  Upon  such 
proof  being  made,  together  with  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 
writing,  its  contents  may  be  proved  by  a  copy,  or  by  a  recital  of 
its  contents  in  some  authentic  document,  or  by  oral  evidence. 
See  Best  and  Secondary  Evidence,  (mte,  chap.  5. 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  subject  has  induced  elaborate 
consideration  in  1  Bice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  8.  The  treatment 
extends  beyond  80  sub-divisions  of  that  chapter,  and  is  believed 
to  faithfully  reflect  the  juridical  sentiment  of  this  country  upon 
tiiis  topic. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

BBS  0E8T^. 

§  80.  Staiemml  and  Ittustration  of  the  Principh. 

a.  Difficulty  in  Determining  Wliat  1$. 

b.  Views  of  Mr.  Rapaife, 
a  Tfie  Oeneral  Rule. 

81.  What  Evidence  is  Competent  in  Proof  of 

a.  The  Rule  in  Roscoe. 

82.  Perplexing  Nature  of  the  Proof  of. 

83.  Three  Leading  Causes  Examined. 

a.  Pennsylvania  Case. 

b.  Michigan  Case. 

a  A  New  York  Case. 

%  80.  Statement  and  Illustration  of  the  Principle.— There 

is  a  principle  in  the  law  of  evidence  which  is  known  as  ^^res 
gestoe;^^  that  is,  that  the  declarations  of  the  individual  made  at  the 
moment  of  a  particular  occurrence,  when  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  we  may  assume  that  his  mind  is  controlled  by  the  event, 
may  be  received  in  evidence,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
expressions  involuntarily  forced  out  of  him  by  the  particular 
event,  and  thus  have  an  element  of  truthf  uhiess  which  they  might 
otherwise  not  have.  To  make  declarations  on  this  ground  admis- 
sible, they  must  have  not  been  mere  narratives  of  past  occurrences, 
but  must  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  act  done  which  they 
are  supposed  to  characterize,  and  have  been  well  calculated  to 
unfold  the  nature  and  qualify  of  the  acts  they  were  intended  to 
explain;  and  to  so  harmonize  with  them  as  to  constitute  a  single 
transaction. 

The  general  rule  is  that  declarations,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
res  gestae  must  accompany  the  act  which  they  are  supposed  to 
characterize,  and  must  so  harmonize  as  to  be  obviously  one  trans- 
action. See  Ha/nover  B.  Co.  v.  Coyle^  65  Pa.  396;  lAmd  v. 
Tyngsborough^  9  Cush.  36;  Com,  v.  HaoTcett^  2  Allen,  136. 

In  the  case  last  cited  a  witness  testified  that,  at  the  moment  the 
fatal  stabs  were  given,  he  heard  the  victim  cry  out  "  I  am  stabbed,'* 
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and  he  at  once  went  to  him  and  reached  him  within  twenty 
seconds  after  that,  and  then  heard  him  say,  ^^  I  am  stabbed;  I  am 
gone;  Dan  Hackett  has  stabbed  me."  This  evidence  was  held 
competent  as  part  of  the  rea  gestcB.  Bigelow,  Ch.  J.^  speaking  of 
this  evidence,  said :  ^'  If  it  was  a  narrative  statement,  wholly  un- 
connected with  any  transaction  or  principal  fact,  it  would  be 
clearly  inadmissible.  But  such  was  not  its  character.  It  was 
uttered  immediately  after  the  alleged  homicidal  act,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  person  who  was  present  when  the  mortal  stroke  was 
given,  who  heard  the  first  words  uttered  by  the  deceased,  and 
who  went  to  him  after  so  brief  an  interval  of  time  that  the 
declarations  or  exclamations  of  the  deceased  may  fairly  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  same  sentence  as  that  which  followed  instantly,  after 
the  stab  with  the  knife  had  been  inflicted.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
an  abstract  or  narrative  statement  of  a  past  occurrence,  depending 
for  its  force  and  effect  solely  on  the  credit  of  the  deceased,  un- 
supported by  any  principal  fact,  and  receiving  no  credit  or 
significance  &om  the  accompanying  circumstances.  But  it  was  an 
exclamation  or  statement  contemporary  with  the  same  transaction, 
forming  a  natural  and  material  part  of  it,  and  competent  as  being 
original  evidence  in  the  nature  of  res  gestm.^^  The  learned  judge 
also  said  that  the  rule  which  renders  re8  gestcB  competent  has  been 
often  loosely  administered  by  courts  of  justice  so  as  to  admit  evi- 
dence of  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  character;  and  that  the  tend- 
ency of  recent  decisions  has  been  to  restrict  within  the  most 
narrow  limits  this  species  of  testimony;  and  that  that  court  was 
disposed  to  apply  the  rule  strictly,  and  to  exclude  everything 
which  did  not  clearly  come  within  its  just  and  proper  limitations. 
It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  the  established  doctrine  that, 
as  to  all  facts  in  evidence  properly  constituting  part  of  the  res 
gestcB,  they  are  to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  in  passing  upon  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  whether  introduced  by  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  defendant.  JBilZ  v.  People^  1  Oolo.  452;  Sta;te  v. 
Porter,  34  Iowa,  140;  Roscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  (7th  ed.)  135. 

In  Maher  v.  People,  10  Mich.  217,  81  Am.  Dec.  781,  it  is  held 

that  in  crimizLal  prosecutions  the  whole  of  the  res  gestm  should  be 

before  the  jury,  so  as  to  show  the  real  nature,  state  of  mind,  and 

intention  with  which  the  act  was  done;  that  the  object  of  the 

trial  should  be  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the  whole  transaction, 

whether  its  tendency  be  to  establish  guilt  or  innocence.    It  is  there 
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suggested  that  anj  inference  drawn  from  a  detached  portion  of 
an  entire  transaction  may  be  entirely  falae.  In  WeUaa*  v.  PeopUj 
30  Mich.  20,  the  court  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  in 
cases  of  homicide  to  call  those  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the 
transaction,  or  who  can  give  direct  evidence  on  any  material 
branch  of  it,  unless,  possibly,  where  too  numerous.  In  Hwrd  v. 
PeopUj  25  Mich.  406,  attention  was  called  to  a  fact  often  over- 
looked by  courts  as  well  as  prosecuting  officers,  that  ^^  a  public 
prosecutor  is  not  a  plaintifPs  attorney,  but  a  sworn  minister  of 
justice,  as  much  bound  to  protect  the  innocent  as  to  pursue  the 
guilty,  and  he  has  no  right  to  suppress  testimony."  KefU  v. 
People^  8  Colo.  663. 

Evidence  of  exclamations,  groans  and  screams  is  now  permitted 
more  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  better  and  clearer  and  more 
vigorous  description  of  the  then  existing  physical  condition  of  the 
party  by  an  eye-witness  than  could  be  given  in  any  other  way. 

It  characterizes  and  explains  such  condition.  True  such  condi- 
tion might  be  simulated,  but  this  possibility  is  not  strong  enough 
to  outweigh  the  propriety  of  permitting  such  evidence  as  fair, 
natural  and  original  and  corroborative  evidence  of  the  plaintifi^ 
as  to  his  then  physical  condition.  Its  weight  and  propriety  are 
not  therefore  now  sustained  upon  the  old  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  But  evidence  of  simple  declarations  of  a  party  made 
some  time  after  the  injury  and  not  to  a  physician  for  the  purpose 
of  being  attended  to  professionally,  and  simply  making  the  state- 
ment that  he  or  she  is  then  suffering  pain,  is  evidence  of  a  totally 
different  nature,  is  easily  stated,  liable  to  gross  exaggeration  and 
of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  while  the  former  necessity  for  its 
admission  has  wholly  ceased. 

As  is  said  by  Judge  Allen  in  Reed  v.  New  York  Cent.  R.  Co. 
45  N.  T.  675,  the  necessity  for  giving  such  declarations  in  evi- 
dence where  the  party  is  living  and  can  be  sworn  no  longer  exist- 
ing, .and  that  being  the  reason  for  its  admission,  the  reason  of  the 
rule  ceasing,  the  rule  itself,  adopted  with  reluctance  and  followed 
cautiously,  should  also  cease.  With  the  rules  as  herein  announced 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  a  dearth  of  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury  and  the  suffering  caused  thereby.  The  party  can  him- 
self be  a  witness  if  living,  and  if  dead,  the  suffering  is  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  the  exclamations  of  pain,  the  groans,  the  signs,  the 
screams  can  still  be  admitted.    But  we  are  quite  clear  that  the 
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bald  statement  made  long  after  the  injury  by  the  party  that  he 
eofiers  from  pain  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  in  any  degree  cor- 
roboratiye  of  his  testimony  as  to  the  extent  of  his  pain.  Roche  v. 
Brooklyn  C.  db  N.  JS.  Co.  105  K  T.  294,  59  Am.  Eep.  506. 

a.  DiflBeulty  in  Betermining  what  is. — It  is  not  easy 
always  to  determine  when  declarations  may  be  received  as  part  of 
the  res  geetcB,  and  the  cases  npon  this  subject  in  this  country  and  in 
England  are  not  always  in  harmony.  The  cases  of  Com.  v.  J/b- 
I^ike,  3  Gush.  181, 1  Am.  Eep.  727,  and  Tra/vdere  Ins.  Co.  of 
Chicago  v.  Mosley,  75  U.  S.  8  "Wall.  397, 19  L.  ed.  437,  are  ex- 
treme cases  upon  one  side,  and  would  justify  the  reception  of  the 
declarations  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Beding- 
field,  14  Cox,  C.  C.  341,  is  an  extreme  case  upon  the  other  side, 
and  goes  much  further  than  would  be  needed  to  justify  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  declarations.  That  case  was  decided  by  Lord  Chief 
Jtutice  Cockbum,  after  consulting  with  Field  and  Manisty,  JJ.^ 
and  aroused  much  discussion  and  criticism  in  England.  Beding- 
fidd?s  Case,  14  Am.  L.  Rev.  817, 15  Am.  L.  Eev.  71.  The  rule 
as  to  res  gestm  laid  down  in  Com.  v.  McPike,  supra,  has  since 
been  limited,  and  very  properly  applied  in  other  cases. 

h.      Views  of  Mr.  Bapa^e. — ^When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  particular  act^  or  the  intention  of  the 
person  who  did  it,  proof  of  what  he  said  at  the  time  is  admissible 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  true  character  of  the  act;  but 
to  render  such  declaration  competent,  the  act  with  which  it  is 
connected  should  be  pertinent  to  the  issue;  for  when  the  act  is 
per  se  incompetent,  tiie  union  of  the  two  will  not  render  the  dec- 
laration admissible.    Brvrndey  v.  State^  21  Tex.  App.  222, 57  Am. 
Rep.  612;  StaU  v.  BdcJier,  13  8.  0.  459;  StaU  v.  Eorton,  33  La. 
Ann.  289;  Za/nder  v.  People,  104  111.  248;  Hvmier  v.  State,  40  N. 
J.  L.  495;  Mack  v.  State,  48  Wis.  271.    The  true  test  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  such  testimony  is,  that  the  act,  declaration  or  excla- 
mation must  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  principal  fact 
OT  event  which  it  characterizes,  as  to  be  regarded  a  part  of  the 
transaction  itself,  and  also  to  clearly  negative  any  premeditation 
OT  purpose  to  manufacture  testimony.    Lamder  v.  People,  supra; 
Foster  V.  SUtte,  8  Tex.  App.  248;  Rapalje,  Orim.  Proc  243. 

c.  TJie  General  Rule. — ^The  general  rule  as  to  re*  gestm  is 
that  all  declarations  made  at  the  same  time  the  main  fact  under 
consideratioii  takes  place,  and  which  are  so  connected  with  it  as 
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to  illustrate  its  character,  are  admissible  as  original  evidence, 
being  what  is  termed  a  part  of  the  res  gestcB,  in  other  words,  a 
part  of  the  thing  done.  The  cries  of  the  bystanders  while  the 
thing  is  being  done  are  original,  and  not  hearsay  evidence,  because 
they  are  part  of  the  res  gestae  but  a  defendant  may  not  manuf act- 
ure  evidence  for  himself,  either  before  or  after  or  in  the  moment 
of  the  assault,  and  claim  its  admission  under  this  head,  and  in  no 
just  sense  can  words  spoken  several  moments  before  or  after  the 
event  be  considered  a  part  of  the  thing  done.  Territory  v.  Yar- 
herry^  2  New  Mex.  391. 

The  res  gestce  consists  of  two  parts, — ^the  accompanying  acts  and 
the  declarations  attending  them.  The  rule  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  whole  transaction  may  be  given  in  evidence.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce,  from  the  authorities,  an  available  rule  as 
to  what  shall  be  deemed  of  the  transaction,  and  what  shall 
not  The  subsidiary  act  need  not  transpire  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  main  one,  or  always  even  on  the  same  day;  and,  in  rea- 
son, as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  current  of  the  authorities, 
the  time  which  divides  the  two  is  not  the  controlling  considera- 
tion, though  it  may  be  taken  into  the  account.  Is  it  presumable 
that,  distinctly  and  palpably,  it  influenced  or  was  influenced  by 
the  main  act,  or  proceeded  from  the  same  motive?  If  so,  it  is 
admissible,  otherwise  not.  Such  is  the  doctrine  in  reason;  and,  it 
is  submitted,  the  current  of  authority  is,  at  least,  not  adverse. 
Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1086. 

§  81.  What  Evidence  is  Competent  in  Proof  of.— When  a 
declaration,  act  or  omission  forms  part  of  a  transaction  which  is  a 
fact  in  issue  relevant  to  the  issue,  such  declaration,  act  or  omission 
is  relevant  if  it  tends  to  explain  or  to  show  the  purpose  or  char- 
acter of  the  transaction.  This  is  equivalent  to  holding  that  evi- 
dence of  occurrences  at  or  about  the  time  the  crime  is  committed, 
is  admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gestae.  Com.  v.  Harwood^  4  Q^ray, 
41,  64  Am.  Dec.  49;  Schnecker  v.  People^  88  N.  Y.  192;  3  Rus- 
sell, Crimes  (9th  ed.)  288;  Col&mam,  v.  People,  68  K  T.  555, 
affirming  1  Hun,  396;  Pontius  v.  People,  21  Hun,  328,  affirmed 
in  82  N.  Y.  339;  Hope  v.  People,  83  N.  Y.  418;  Shipply  v.  Peo^ 
pU,  86  N.  Y.  375;  Walters  v.  People,  6  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  15; 
Eex  V.  EUis,  6  Bam.  &  C.  145;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  287,  288;  2 
Colby,  Crim.  Law,  192;  JorcUm  v.  State,  22  Ga.  545. 

The  rule  of  the  res  gestcB  admits  declarations  made  under  the 
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impnlBe  of  the  occasion^  thongh  somewhat  separated  in  time  and 
place,  if  BO  woven  into  it  by  the  circumstanoes  as  to  receive  credit 
from  it  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  628.  So  what  a  bynstander  says 
during  an  occnrrence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  actors,  is  compe- 
tent as  part  of  the  res  gesUB.  Baker  v.  Gausvn^  76  Ind.  317; 
Wood  V.  St<xte^  92  Ind.  269.  It  must  certainly  be  regarded  that, 
in  criminal  trials,  the  conduct  of  th^  accused  at  or  about  the  time 
the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  arrest,  may  go  in  evidence  to  the  jury  as  one  means 
of  establishing  the  fact  and  extent  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  This 
species  of  evidence  has  been  so  often  received  that  we  will  not 
undertake  to  cite  the  numerous  authorities.  See  Johnson  v.  StaUy 
17  Ala.  624;  MarUn  v.  StaU,  28  Ala.  81. 

a.  The  Rule  in  Boseoe. — ^It  is  said  in  Boscoe's  Criminal 
Evidence,  p.  115,  that  ''not  unfrequently  a  presumption  is  formed 
from  circumstances  which  would  not  have  existed  as  a  ground  of 
crimination  but  for  the  accusation  itself;  such  are  the  conduct, 
demeanor,  and  expressions  of  a  suspected  person  when  scrutinized 
bj  thoee  who  suspect  him."  While  this  is  an  authority  enjoining 
on  courts  and  jury  the  duty  of  exercising  great  caution  in  receiv- 
ing and  weighing  such  evidence,  it  is  nevertheless  a  direct  author- 
ity for  receiving  evidence  of  the  conduct,  demeanor  and  expres- 
sions of  the  accused.    Lilea  v.  State^  30  Ala.  24. 

The  true  rule  is,  that  all  acts  and  facts  upon  which  any  reason- 
able presumption  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  issue  can  be  founded, 
may  be  given  in  evidence;  but  such  acts  or  facts  must  precede 
or  be  part  of  the  res  gestCB,  and,  unless  ad  confessions  or  given  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation  or  qualification,  the  subsequent  acts 
and  statements  of  the  party  are  never  admissible.  The  acts  and 
declarations  of  the  prisoner  given  in  evidence  in  his  favor  ought 
to  be  connected,  both  in  point  of  subject-matter  and  of  time,  with 
the  acts  or  declarations  proved  against  him.  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev. 
88;  DtUin  v.  People,  8  Mich.  357. 

What  is  said  and  done  by  persons  during  the  time  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  riot  constitutes  the  res  gestce,  and  it  is,  of  course,  com- 
petent to  prove  all  that  is  said  and  done.  If  the  violent  or 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  rioters  results  in  injury  to  property,  and 
the  act  causing  the  injury  is  committed  during  the  riot,  the  state 
may  prove  the  act  which  caused  the  injury.  This  evidence  is  not 
admitted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  offense,  but  be- 
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testified  to  by  Mary  Hartley;  and  the  farther  fact  that  they  were 
covered  with  leaf  mould,  and  wire  roots  had  grown  over  them, 
indicated  that  they  had  probably  lain  there  from  the  time  the 
murder  was  committed.  In  connection  with  otlier  facts  and  cir- 
camstances  in  the  case,  we  cannot  say  it  was  improper  to  receive 
and  submit  the  testimony  to  the  jury.  As  corroborative  evidence, 
it  may  have  been  very  £Jight,  but  still  it  was  not  incompetent.'^ 
Moyer  v.  Com.  98  Pa.  388. 

b.  A  Michigan  Case. — ^The  prosecution  can  never,  in  a  crim- 
inal case,  properly  claim  a  conviction  upon  evidence  which, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  shows  but  a  part  of  the  rea  gestc^  or 
whole  transaction,  if  it  appear  that  the  evidence  of  the  rest  of  the 
transaction  is  attainable.  This  would  be  to  deprive  the  defend- 
ant of  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and  to  throw 
upon  him  the  burden  of  proving  his  innocence.  It  is  the  ret 
gestm^  or  whole  transaction,  the  burden  of  proving  which  rests 
upon  the  prosecution,  so  far  at  least  as  the  evidence  is  attainable. 
It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  prosecutor's  case,  and  as  to  which 
the  defendant  has  the  right  of  cross-examination;  it  is  that,  which 
the  jury  are  entitled  to  have  before  them,  and,  ^^nntil  this  is 
shown,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  legitimate  inference  of  guilt, 
or  of  the  degree  of  the  offense,  can  be  drawn." 

The  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  case,  is  not  at  liberty,  Eke  a  plain- 
tiff in  a  dvO  case,  to  select  out  a  part  of  an  entire  transaction 
which  makes  against  the  defendant,  and  then,  to  put  the  defend- 
ant to  the  proof  of  the  other  part,  so  long  as  it  appears  at  all 
probable  from  the  evidence,  that  there  may  be  any  other  part  of 
the  transaction  undisclosed,  especially  if  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  the  evidence  of  the  other  portion  is  attainable.  The  only 
legitimate  object  of  the  prosecution  is,  ^to  show  the  whole  traaa- 
action,  as  it  was,  whether  its  tendency  be  to  establish  guilt  or 
innocence."  The  prosecuting  officer  represents  the  public  inter- 
est, which  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent. His  object  like  that  of  the  court,  should  be  simply  justice; 
and  he  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  this  to  any  pride  of  professional 
success.  And  however  strong  may  be  his  belief  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  he  must  remember  that,  though  unfair  means  may  happen 
to  result  in  doing  justice  to  the  prisoner  in  the  particular  caee, 
yet,  justice  so  attained  is  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  com- 
munity.   And,  according  to  the  well  established  rules  of  the 
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English  courts,  all  the  witnesses  present  at  the  transaction,  should 
be  called  by  the  prosecution,  before  the  prisoner  is  put  to  his 
defense,  if  such  witnesses  be  present,  or  clearly  attainable.  See 
Maker  v.  People,  10  Mich.  226,  81  Am.  Dec.  781.  The  English 
imle  goes  so  far  as  to  require  the  prosecutor  to  produce  all  present 
at  the  transaction,  though  they  may  be  the  near  relatives  of  the 
prisoner.  See  Meg,  v.  Ghxipman,  8  Car.  &  P.  559;  Reg.  v. 
Orchard,  8  Car.  &  P.  566,  note;  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  164.  Doubt- 
less, where  the  number  pr^ent  has  been  very  great,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  part  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with,  after  so  many 
had  been  sworn  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  rest  would  be 
merely  cumulative,  and  where  there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  an 
intent  to  conceal  a  part  of  the  transaction. 

a  A  New  York  Cose. — In  a  recent  criminal  case  decided  by 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Folger, 
writing  for  affirmance  and  voicing  the  prevailing  opinion  ot  that 
distinguished  court,  took  occasion  to  commit  the  appellate  bench 
to  some  very  radical  conclusions  upon  this  subject  of  res  gestcB. 
The  ease  arose  under  an  indictment  for  grand  larceny,  and  the 
defendant  in  error  offered  to  prove  what  was  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  obtaining  the  property,  by  the  men  of  whom  he  alleged  that 
he  had  bought  it  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  purchase.  His  honor 
says: 

^It  was  doubtless  hearsay,  and  was  not  competent  testimony  to 

prove  that  the  alleged  vendors  came  by  the  property  in  the  mode 

asserted.    But  as  it  was  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  the 

acts  by  which  the  goods  came  into  his  possession,  if  he  was  able 

to,  it  was  competent  to  prove  all  pertinent  sayings  and  doings 

that  then  were  made  and  done,  as  relevant  upon  the  issue  of 

guilty  knowledge.    It  was  competent    It  was  for  the  jury  still 

to  say  whether  it  was  of  weight  in  showing  the  prisoner  innocent 

in  the  transaction,  if  they  found  that  the  transaction  took  place  as 

he  testified.    Sex  v.  Whitehead,  1  Car.  &  P.  67;  Powell  v.  Harper, 

5  Car.  &  P.  590;  HaysUp  v.  Oymer,  1  Ad.  &  EL  162.    The  cases 

to  the  contrary,  cited  from  8  Park.  Crim.  Eep.,  People  v.  RcmdOy 

p.  335,  and    Wills  v.  People,  p.  473,  were  doubtingly  decided. 

On  principle^  such  evidence  must  be  competent    It  is  the  rule, 

generallj  speaking,  that    declarations  accompanying    acts    are 

admissible   in    evidence  as  showing  the  nature,  character  and 

object  of  such  acts.    1  Stark.  Ev.  51,  87.    The  direct  proof  of 
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knowledge  of  the  larceny,  is  not  needed  to  convict  of  receiving 
stolen  goods  with  gnilty  knowledge.  That  knowledge  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  which  one  is  the 
bnying  the  goods  at  an  nnder  valuation.  1  Halstead,  Dig.  Ev. 
619;  2  East,  P.  0.  chap.  16,  p.  765,  §  153.  If  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  such  buying  are  proof  tending  to  show  guilty 
knowledge,  then  whatever  that  is  relevant,  that  was  said  at  the 
time  of  the  buying,  is  a  part  of  the  res  gestcB^  and  competent  to 
explain  the  act.  And  see  Heg.  v.  Wood,  1  Fost.  &  F.  497;  1 
PhU.  Ev.  (7th  ed.)  234.  Of  course,  the  jury  are  not  bound  to 
believe  either  that  the  statements,  if  made,  were  true,  or  that  the 
prisoner  believed  them  to  be  true  and  was  moved  by  them,  or 
that  they  were  in  fact  made  to  him.  Like  all  other  testimony,  it 
is  to  be  given  to  them  for  what  it  is  woi*th,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
give  to  it  the  value  it  deserves.    People  v.  DowUng^  84  N.  Y.  478. 

The  defendant  is  entitled  to  the  admission  of  evidence  of  a  con- 
versation tending  to  exculpate  him  and  forming  part  of  the  res 
gestm.    People  v.  DeOrqf,  6  N.  Y.  S.  R.  412. 

The  rules  expressive  of  the  prevailing  views  upon  this  subject 
of  res  gestcBy  are  fully  stated  in  1  Bice,  Civil  Evidence,  section 
212,  chapter  10,  p.  375.  If  desirable  to  pursue  the  topic  in 
detail,  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  that  part  of  this  under- 
taking. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HEARSAY  EVIDENCE. 


§  84.  Bule  in  Civil  Cases' Applied. 

85.  General  Rule  Excluding, 

86.  Exceptions  Noted  by  a  Prominent  Text  Writer. 

87.  WJien  the  Rule  in  Civil  Cases  does  not  Apply. 

88.  The  Rule  from  Roscoe. 

The  subject  of  hearsay  evidence  will  be  accorded  very  meagre 
treatment  in  this  immediate  connection.  The  thorousrhness  with 
which  the  entire  topic  was  canvassed  in  chapter  10  of  volume  1 
of  Evidence  in  Civil  Cases  obviates  all  necessity  for  further 
notice.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  exposition  already  given, 
and  considerations  of  space  alone  will  preclude  any  attempt  at  a 
duplication  of  the  views  previously  expressed,  through  nearly  70 
pages  of  the  chapter  referred  to. 

§  84.  Enle  in  Civil  Cases  Applied.— The  same  exclusionary 
rules  which  are  observed  in  civil  cases  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  this  peculiar  grade  of  evidence,  obtain  with  equal  force  in 
criminal  cases;  and  the  same  exception  which  pubUc  policy  and 
the  obvious  demands  of  justice  have  engrafted  upon  these  exclu- 
sionary rules  by  which  hearsay  evidence  is,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, admissible,  obtains  equally  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases.  No 
legal  proposition  that  we  can  state,  has  received  more  extensive 
endorsement  than  that  which  accords  to  the  rule  of  evidence  the 
same  force  and  pertinency  in  criminal  as  in  civil  caseSi  Clearly, 
if  the  object  of  all  evidence  is  the  ascertainment  and  development 
of  truth,  the  regulations  and  formulas  which  are  supposed  to 
assist  in  its  development  should  not  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
estrangement  merely  because  the  fact  to  be  developed  arises  in 
different  forms  of  action. 

§  85.  General  Bale  Excluding. — Hearsay  evidence  is  inad- 
missible, to  establish  any  specific  fact  capable  of  direct  proof  by 
witnesses,  speaking  from  their  own  knowledge,  and  when  the  rule 
is  relaxed,  it  is  from  necessity  alone.     Overstreet  v.  State^  3  How. 
(Misa.)  328;  Wboster  v.  State,  65  Ala.  221. 
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After  such  an  inveterate  and  nniversal  acceptance  of  a  mle 
acknowledged  to  be  of  great  practical  importance  and  frequent 
application,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  time  has  passed  for 
testing  its  correctness  by  the  criterion  of  speculation.  If  such  a 
rule  of  evidence,  after  so  conspicious  and  protracted  an  existence, 
is  to  be  pushed  aside,  or  even  is  to  be  considered  as  liable  to 
challenge  on  theoretic  grounds,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  upon  what 
stable  basis  the  administration  of  the  law  is  to  be  conducted. 
Chaves  v.  StcOe,  45  N.  J.  L.  208. 

There  is  no  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence  more  important  or  more 
frequently  applied  than  the  general  one,  that  hearsay  evidence  of 
a  fact  is  not  admissible.  If  any  fact  is  to  be  substantiated  against 
a  person,  it  ought  to  be  proved  in  his  presence  by  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  sworn  to  speak  the  truth;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
is,  that  evidence  ought  to  be  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  person  who  is  to  be  affected  by  the  evidence  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  interrogating  the  witness  as  to  his  means  of  knowl- 
edge, and  concerning  all  the  particulars  of  his  statement  There 
are,  however,  certain  instances  where  hearsay  evidence  is  admi^ 
sible,  because  either  the  objection  does  not  apply,  or  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  the  rule  is  relaxed. 

"Wlien  hearsay  is  introduced,  not  as  a  medium  of  proof  in  order 
to  establish  a  distinct  fact,  but  as  being  in  itself  a  part  of  the 
transaction  in  question,  it  is  then  admissible;  for  to  exclude  it 
might  be  to  exclude  the  only  evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  capable.  And,  generally  speaking,  declarations  accompany- 
ing acts  are  admissible  in  evidence  as  showing  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  objects  of  such  acts.     2  Russell,  Crimes,  §  3. 

In  2  Best,  Ev.  §  506,  under  the  head  of  ^^Hes  inter  alios  acta^^ 
it  is  said:  "No  person  is  to  be  affected  by  the  words  or  acts  of 
others,  imless  he  is  connected  with  them,  either  personally  or  by 
those  whom  he  represents,  or  by  whom  he  is  represented.**  State 
V.  Beaudety  53  Conn.  536,  55  Am.  Rep.  155. 

§  86.  Exceptions  Noted  by  a  Prominent  Text  Writer. — 

Hearsay  (derivative,  or  secondhand,  as  opposed  to  secondary) 
evidence  is  that  which  is  learnt  from  some  one  else,  whether  by 
word  of  mouth  or  otherwise;  in  other  words,  it  is  anything  which 
does  not  derive  its  value  solely  from  the  credit  given  to  the  wit- 
ness himself,  but  which  rests  also,  in  part  on  the  veracity  and 
competence  of  some  other  person. 
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Harris  well  known  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  tabulates  eight 
exceptions  to  the  mle  rejecting  hearsay  evidence. 

The  reasons  nsnally  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence are  two:  (a)  that  the  original  statement  or  writing  was 
not  made  an  oath;  (b)  that  the  party  affected  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining  the  originator  of  it.  Its  reception 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  proceedings,  with. 
out  any  corresponding  advantage.  We  have  seen  that  secondary 
evidence  can  be  given  only  where  there  has  been  an  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  the  best  evidence;  secondhand  evidence  cannot 
be  given  at  all,  subject  to  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  To  prove  the  death  of  a  person  beyond  the  sea. 

2.  To  prove  a  prescription,  a  custom,  matters  of  pedigree,  repu- 
tation on  questions  of  public  or  general  right. 

3.  When  the  hearsay  is  what  the  witness  has  been  heard  to  say 
at  another  time,  in  order  to  invalidate  or  confirm  his  testimony 
given  in  court  [This  is  not  hearsay.  The  evidence  is  direct  and 
primary  that  the  witness  made  a  certain  statement;  there  is  no 
evidence,  in  such  case,  either  direct  or  hearsay,  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  statement.] 

4.  Declarations  made  by  persons  under  the  sensible  conviction 
of  their  impending  death.  Such  declarations  are  admitted  only 
when  the  death  of  the  deceased  is  the  subject  of  the  charge  (that 
is,  in  cases  of  murder  or  manslaughter)  and  only  If  the  declara- 
tion refers  to  the  injury  which  is  the  cause  of  death. 

5.  Statements  made  by  deceased  persons,  if  against  their  inter- 
est, or  entries  made  by  them  in  the  regular  course  of  their  duty 
or  employment 

6.  When  the  bodily  or  mental  feelings  of  a  person  are  material 
to  be  proved,  the  usual  expressions  of  such  feelings,  made  at  the 
time  in  question,  are  admissible  as  original  evidence;  for  example, 
what  was  said  to  a  surgeon  immediately  after  an  assault 

7.  When  the  sayings,  etc.,  of  another  are  part  of  the  res  gestce^ 
that  is,  of  the  general  transaction,  and  are  not  merely  a  medium 
of  proof  of  another  fact  Thus  the  cries  of  a  person  being  stabbed, 
in  a  mob,  are  good  evidence.  In  fact,  these  are  not  strictly 
instances  of  hearsay  evidence  at  all,  but  the  original  proofs  of 
what  took  place. 

8.  Evidence,  in  the  second  trial,  of  testimony  given  by  a  wit 
ness  now  deceased,  at  a  former  trial  of  the  same  case  between  the 
same  parties. 
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It  Will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  the  rule  that  if  a  witness  is 
dead,  or  too  ill  to  travel  (or  kept  oat  of  the  way,  as  against  the 
person  so  keeping  him  out)  his  depositions  may  be  read  provided 
that  such  depositions  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  acensed, 
and  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness. 
Harris,  Crim.  Law,  p.  871. 
To  this  category  should  be  added  the  familiar  clause : 
"  The  acts  or  declarations  of  a  deceased  person  with  respect  to 
the  relationship,  birth,  marriage  or  death  of  any  person  related  b^ 
blood  or  marriage  to  a  deceased  person  is  relevant  when  such  act 
or  declaration  occurred  before  the  question  had  arisen  in  respect 
to  which  it  is  to  be  proved,  and  the  fact  to  be  proved  by  it  is  a 
fact  in  issue."    See  Rice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  10. 

§  87.  When  the  Rule  in  Civil  Cases  does  not  Apply.— 

Another  objection  to  the  rule  rejecting  hearsay  evidence  arises  in 
civil  cases  when  the  declaration  proved  is  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  party  making  it;  and  it  further  appears  that  the  declarant 
is  dead  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction.  But  .the  utmost  industry  fails 
to  disclose  a  solitary  instance  in  criminal  prosecutions  where  this 
rule  has  been  accorded  the  least  consideration.  This  subject  was 
recently  under  careful  examination  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  and  the  conclusion  reached  furnishes  sufficient  authority 
for  the  foregoing  text.  See  United  States  v.  MtdhoUand,  50 
Fed.  Eep.  413.  See  also  Snow  v.  S^atey  58  Ala.  375;  Daniel  v. 
State,  65  Ga.  200;  Qremfidd  v.  People,  85  K  Y.  75,  39  Am. 
Rep.  636;  CooJcham  v.  Sta;te,  5  W.  Va.  510;  Bawen  v.  State,  3 
Tex.  App.  623;  Peck  v.  StaU,  86  Tenn.  267;  State  v.  Whitey  68 
N.  0.  158. 

An  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  doctrine  under  review  in  all 
cases  where,  as  a  part  of  the  exculpatory  evidence,  it  is  sought  to 
prove  admissions  made  by  absent  parties  tending  to  show  that 
they  themselves  were  guilty  of  the  crime  and  not  the  person  on 
trial.  Such  testimony  in  criminal  cases  is  unquestionably  incom- 
petent. 

§  88.  The  Bnle  from  Boscoe.— Evidence  of  facts  with  which 
the  witness  is  not  acquainted  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  which  he 
merely  states  from  the  relation  of  others,  is  inadmissible  upon  two 
grounds.  First,  that  the  party  originally  stating  the  facts  does 
not  make  the  statement  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is  offered  would 
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lose  the  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  means  of  knowledge 
of  the  party  making  the  statement.  A  less  ambigaons  term  by 
which  to  describe  this  species  of  evidence  is  secondhand  evidence. 
The  term  hearsay  evidence  is  often  applied  to  that  which  is  really 
not  so  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  nsed.  Thns, 
where  the  inquiry  is  into  the  nature  and  character  of  a  certain  trans- 
action, not  only  what  was  done,  but  also  what  was  said  by  those 
present  during  the  continuance  of  the  transaction,  is  admissible; 
and  this  is  sometimes  represented  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  excludes  hearsay  evidence.  But  this  is  not  hearsay  evi- 
dence; it  is  original  evidence  of  the  most  important  and  unexcep- 
tionable kind.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  a  secondhand  relation  of 
&ct8  which  is  received,  but  the  declarations  of  the  parties  of  the 
facts  themselves,  or  of  others  connected  with  them  in  the  transac- 
tion, which  are  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  peculiar 
character  and  circumstances.    1  Boscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  p.  25. 

Hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible  merely  because  in  the  par- 
ticular case  no  better  can  be  had.  State  v.  Dwrt,  1  Cow.  Crim. 
Bep.  49.  But  in  cases  of  pedigree  or  of  death  it  is  admissible  when 
from  great  lapse  of  time,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  the  law 
presumes  that  original  or  direct  evidence  is  not  attainable.  3 
Phil.  Ev.  (4th  Am.  ed.)  238;  1  PhiL  Ev.  (4th  Am.  ed.)  194,  197; 
Cowen  &  Hill,  Notes,  612;  Higrrum  v.  Ridgwayy  10  East,  120, 
129;  Jcbckson  v.  Browner^  18  Johns.  39;  LeggeU  v.  Boyd,  3  Wend. 
379;  Ga^dOs  v.  Ferric,  26  Barb.  177;  Stem  v.  Bovmum,  38  U. 
S.  13  Pet  220, 10  L.  ed.  134;  MiTna  Queen  v.  Hepfmm,  11  U. 
S.  7  Cranch,  290,  3  L.  ed.  348;  Jackson  v.  Htz,  5  Cow.  319;  Fos-^ 
gate  v.  HerTdmer  Mfg.  c6  H.  Co.  12  Barb.  352;  Augustas  v. 
Orofoes,  9  Barb.  596. 

'  'Extreme  thoroughness  has  characterized  the  preceding  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  and  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  1  Kice, 
Civil  Evidence,  chap.  10,  for  further  views  respecting  it. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

QUESTIONS  OF  LAW   AND  PACT. 

§  89.  Preliminary  View. 

90.  Tlie  Jury  as  Judges  of  the  Law  and  the  Fad. 

91.  Decisions  Considered. 

92.  Plea  of  not  Guilty  Raises  a  Question  of  Fad. 

93.  Evidence  of  Habit  is  a  Question  of  Fact. 

94.  The  Result  Stated. 

§  89.  Preliminary  Tiew.— We  consider  it  a  well  settled  prin- 
ciple and  rule,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  jury  trial,  admitted  and 
recognized  ever  since  this  system  was  adopted  as  an  established 
and  settled  mode  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice,  that  it  is  the 
proper  province  and  duty  of  judges  to  consider  and  decide  all 
questions  of  law  which  arise,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  a  cor- 
rect decision  is  placed  finally  on  them;  that  it  is  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  jury  to  weigh  and  consider  evidence,  and  decide  all 
questions  of  fact,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  a  correct  decision 
in  the  first  instance  is  placed  upon  them.  The  safety,  efficacy 
and  purity  of  jury  trial  obviously  depends  upon  the  steady  main- 
tenance and  practical  application  of  this  principle.  It  would  be 
alike  a  usurpation  of  authority  and  violation  of  duty,  for  a  court^ 
on  a  jury  trial,  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the  questions  of  fact 
and  for  the  jury  to  decide  ultimately  and  authoritatively  upon  the 
questions  of  law.  In  deciding  upon  this  question  of  fact  however, 
the  jury  are  at  liberty  to  consider  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  statute)  the  evidence  of 
one  witness  who  is  entitled  to  credit  is  sufficient  to  prove  any 
fact. 

If  the  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  law  without  any  aid  from 
the  court  in  its  exposition  and  application,  then  whenever  the 
court  instmcts  either  for  the  prosecution  or  the  accused,  it  invades 
the  province  of  the  jury.  Whilst  accused  insists  that  the  province 
of  the  jury  is  invaded,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  demand  a  new 
trial  if  the  jury  had  found  against  the  law  as  given  to  them  by  the 
court.  Hence,  he  would,  in  such  case,  appeal  from  the  jury  to 
the  court,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  court  ultimately,  and  not  the 
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jury,  has  the  right  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  jury  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case^  and  becanse  the  conrt  has  the  right  to  inf onn  the 
jury  as  to  the  law  and  to  enforce  its  decisions  when  disregarded, 
And  against  the  accused,  in  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  in  civil  cases. 
**It  is  not  unreasonable  to  require  the  jury  to  say  they  know 
the  law  better  than  the  court  before  they  di6re;2:ard  its  instructions. 
See  Sehnier  v.  People,  23  111.  17;  Fisher  v.  People,  23  111.  283, 
and  JfuUinia  v.  People,  76  HI.  211,  where  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion is  approved  and  sanctioned."  Anderson  v.  State,  104  Ind. 
467,  6  Am.  Orim.  Eep.  601,  note. 

§  90.  The  Jury  as  Judges  of  the  Law  and  the  Fact.— 

The  principle  receives  sturdy  support  in  numerous  cases  that  "in 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  jury  must  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  law  and  the  facts." 

In  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Stale,  48  Ind.  163,  Baskirk,  e/".,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  quoted  from  Graham  &  Waterman  on  New 
Trials,  with  approval,  the  following:  "When  there  is  testimony 
which  has  any  legal  effect  in  a  cause,  it  would  be  error  in  the 
court  to  determine  the  weight  of  it,  and  the  fact  which  it  did  or 
did  not  ascertain.  But  whether  evidence  tends  to  prove  anything 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  is  a  question  for  the  court;  and  if  there  be 
no  t^timony  that  ought  to  liave  mj  legal  effect,  it  is  not  error 
for  the  court  to  inform  the  jury  that  it  does  not  prove  what  it 
does  not  tend  to  prove." 

In  the  case  of  Brooks  v.  Stale,  90  Ind.  428,  the  court,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  instructions  in  that  case,  said :  "Under  our 
system  of  practice,  the  court  may  sum  up  the  evidence  and  submit 
hypothetical  cases  to  the  jury,  but  to  do  either  of  those  things 
thoroughly  and  well  usually  requires  very  great  care.  It  is  a 
hazardous  proceeding  for  the  court,  either  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  hypothetical  cases,  to  attempt  any  comments  upon  the 
evidence,  and  particularly  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it  beyond 
an  intimation  or  statement  as  to  what  certain  evidence  may  tend 
to  prove.  The  safer  way  is  for  the  court  to  announce  general 
principles  applicable  to  tihe  salient  points  of  the  evidence,  and 
leave  all  inferences  from  facts  apparently  proven,  or  which  the 
evidence  tended  to  establish,  to  the  jury." 

The  provision  that  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  facts  evidently  means  that  the  jury  have  the  right 
to  determine  aU  questions  of  law  applicable  to  such  matters  as 
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they  are  required  to  consider  in  making  up  their  verdict,  but  can- 
not be  rightfully  construed  to  mean  that  the  jury  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  law  in  every  respect  in  a  criminal  cause.  The  court 
judges  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment  under  the  law.  It  de- 
cides all  questions  of  law  arising  upon  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, and  has  the  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  when  the  jury  have 
erroneously  determined  the  law  injuriously  to  the  defendant. 
The  judge,  too,  is  required  to  instruct  the  jury  upon  all  matters 
of  law  necessary  for  their  information  in  the  rendition  of  a  ver* 
diet  in  a  criminal  cause.  Thus,  instructing  the  jury  involves,  in 
a  qualified  sense,  at  least,  the  exercise  of  a  judgment  upon  all 
matters  of  law  concerning  which  the  judge  must  give  information 
to  the  jury.  The  jury  are,  consequently,  not,  stiictly  speakings 
the  sole  judges  of  the  law  in  all  its  relations  to  a  criminal  case. 
Anderson  v.  State^  104  Ind.  467. 

§  91.  Decisions  Considered. — ^AU  the  authorities  tend  to  the 
same  result.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  act  upon  the  facts. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  the  law.  The  facts  being 
specially  found  by  the  jury,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  not 
of  the  jury,  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  The  facts  being  fully  conceded,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  announce  and  direct  what  the  verdict  shall  be, 
whether  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Therefore,  I  cannot  doubt  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  court  to  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
whenever  the  facts  constituting  guilt  are  undisputed."  United 
States  V.  AntJiony^  11  Blatchf.  200,  opinion  by  Hunt,  J. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Bennett^  49  N.  Y.  137,  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York,  through  its  Chief  Judge, 
uses  the  following  language:  "Contrary  to  an  opinion  formerly 
prevailing,  it  has  been  settled  that  the  juries  are  not  judges  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  facts,  in  criminal  cases,  but  that  they  must 
take  the  law  from  the  court.  All  questions  of  law  arising  during 
the  trial  are  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  jury  to  regard  and  abide  by  such  determination." 

In  United  Stages  v.  Anthony^  swpra^  the  question  was,  whether 
the  court  had  power  to  direct  a  verdict  of  not  guilty;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  says,  the  rule  results  from  the  principle  that  the 
jury  must  take  the  law  from  the  court  The  duty  of  the  jury  to 
take  the  law  from  this  source  is  precisely  the  same  whether  it  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  accused. 

As  illustrative  of  another  phase  of  the  same  subject  it  is  ceo^ 
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petent  to  refer  to  the  familiar  rule  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  from  the  evidence, 
whether  insanity  exists,  and  what  its  character  and  extent  is;  and 
not  one  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  law  by  the  court.  Gruhh 
V.  SUUe^  117  Ind.  277.  The  province  of  the  court  is  to  state  the 
general  rules  of  law  to  the  jury,  and  it  has  no  right  to  charge,  as 
matter  of  law,  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease  of  any  particular 
oigan  of  the  body.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  from  works  upon  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  definitions  of  insanity,  for  they  are,  in  many 
instances,  merely  speculative  opinions,  and  they  are  also  opinions 
upon  a  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  discord- 
ant views  of  theoretical  writers.  It  must,  in  each  particular  case, 
be  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  from  the  evidence  whether 
there  was  insanity,  and  what  was  its  cause  and  character.  Pldke 
V.  State,  121  Ind.  433. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  the  evidence  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  create  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  accused  was 
of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Polk  v.  State,  19  Ind.  170, 80  Am. 
Dec  382;  Bradley  v.  State,  81  Ind.  492;  McDougal  v.  State,  88 
Ind.  24. 

A  masterly  analysis  and  review  of  this  subject  by  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  will  be  found  in  Com.  v.  Anthes,  5  Gray,  185.  There  are 
less  elaborate  but  equally  forcible  statements  of  the  theory  by 
Story,  J.,  in  United  States  v.  Battiste,  2  Sumn.  240;  by  Curtis, 
J],  in  United  States  v.  Morris,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  23;  by  Gilchrist,  J., 
in  Pierce  v.  State,  13  N.  H.  536;  and  by  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  in  Com. 
V.  Porter,  10  Met  263.  See  also  Montgomery  v.  State,  11  Ohio, 
427;  Montee  v.  Com.  3  Marsh.  J.  J.  149;  Tcwnsend  v.  State,  2 
Blackf.  151;  Pierson  v.  State,  12  Ala.  153;  Mardy  v.  State,  7 
Mo.  607;  Jfels  v.  State,  2  Tex.  280;  Broion  v.  Com.  86  Va.  466; 
and  lastly  in  England  by  Mr.  Hargrave  in  his  note  to  Coke  Litt. 
156  i. 

In  People  v.  Dick,  32  Cal.  216,  the  court  says:  "It  is  better 
for  the  court,  in  chaiging  the  jury  in  a  criminal  case,  to  avoid 
assuming  any  material  fact  as  proved,  however  clear  to  the  mind 
of  the  court  such  fact  may  seem  to  be  established,  because  it  is 
the  province  of  the  jury,  unaided  by  the  judge,  to  say  whether  a 
fact  is  proved  or  otherwise." 
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And  in  StaU  v.  Whitney,  7  Or.  386,  Kelly,  C7t.  J.,  said:  «It  i» 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  questions  of  fact. 
They  and  they  only  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  and  the  weight  and  e£Eect  of  their  testimony.  And  it 
has  always  been  held  to  be  an  erroneous  instruction  when  the 
court  assumed  any  controverted  fact  to  be  proven,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  tlie  jury  the  question  whether  or  not  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  before  them."  Staie  v.  Mackey^  12  Or. 
154. 

§  92.  Plea  of  not  Guilty  Raises  a  Question  of  Fact.— The 

plea  of  not  guilty  is  a  denial  of  every  material  allegation  in  the 
indictment.  All  matters  of  fact,  tending  to  establish  a  defense, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  If  the 
defendant  refuse  to  answer  an  indictment  by  demurrer  or  plea,  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  must  be  entered.  N.  Y.  Code  Grim.  Proc. 
§§  338,  339,  342. 

§  93.  Evidence  of  Habit  is  a  Question  of  Fact.— The  gen- 
eral rule  forbids  the  opinions  or  conclusions  of  witnesses  from 
being  given  in  evidence;  but,  whether  or  not  a  person  possesses  a 
certain  habit,  is  rather  a  question  of  fact  than  of  opinion  or  con- 
clusion. It  respects  a  person's  condition,  as  to  which  witnesses 
are  often  allowed  to  speak  without  being  confined  to  a  narration 
of  the  particulars  which  go  to  constitute  the  condition.  Thus^ 
under  proper  circumstances,  a  common  witness  may  testify  direct- 
ly as  to  sanity,  solvency  or  insolvency;  as  to  a  person  being  sick 
or  in  pain;  and,  as  in  People  v.  Eaetnooodj  14  I^.  Y.  566,  whether 
a  person  was  drunk  or  sober;  whether  a  horse  was  a  safe  and  kind 
horse.  See  Sydlemcm  v.  Bechwithy  43  Conn.  18,  where  is  quite  a 
collection  of  instances  where  common  observers,  not  experts,  may 
give  their  opinions.  In  SUimley  v.  State,  26  Ala.  26,  and  Elam 
V.  Staie,  25  Ala.  56,  the  allowMice  of  precise  direct  evidence  of 
intemperate  habits  was  sustained.  QaUagher  v.  People,  120  III. 
179. 

Whether  a  person  possesses  a  certain  habit,  is  a  question  of  fact^ 
to  which  any  person  knowing  may  testify.  Abbott,  Trial  Ev.  778; 
Stamley  v.  State,  and  Ela^n  v.  State,  supra;  Spear  v.  Drainage 
Corwre.  118  111.  634;  Bank  of  Middlebury  v.  PuUand,  33  Vt 
414;  Sydleman  v.  BechwUh,  and  People  v.  Baetwood,  supra; 
Dahnier  v.  State,  56  Miss.  789;  Mopes  v.  People,  69  111.  530. 

§  94.  The  Result  Stated. — Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  there  is  no  line  of  distinction  better  defined  in  the  constitn- 
tion  of  the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  than  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  province  of  the  court  from  that  of  the  jury.  Ad  qties- 
tumem  juris  respondeantjvdices^  adquestionemfactiresporideant 
jvTatores^  is  the  law  maxim  which  defines  the  line  of  separation. 
An  intelligent  and  conscientious  jury  will  look  to  the  court,  in  the 
trial  of  the  capital  case,  with  confidence  and  reliance,  for  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  and  all  things  exclu- 
sively within  his  province.  In  addition  to  their  obligation  to 
accept  the  law  as  he  pronounces  it,  they  naturally  trust  to  his 
superior  knowledge  and  his  larger  experience.  Gordon  v.  People^ 
33  N.  Y.  501. 

Logically  considered,  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  is  an  effort  to 
complete  a  final  syllc^i^m,  having  for  one  premise,  matter  of  law; 
for  the  other,  matter  of  fact;  and  for  the  conclusion,  the  resulting 
proposition  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge 
to  supply  the  jury  with  material  for  the  major  premise  of  this 
syllogism;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  collect  from  the  evi- 
dence the  minor  premise,  compare  the  two,  draw  the  conclusion, 
and  declare  it  in  tiieir  verdict    Raheriluim  v.  SiaU^  56  Ga.  61. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS  IN  EVIDENCR 

§  95.  Species  of  Evidence  not  Favored. 

96.  Not  Read  in  Argument  to  Jury. 

97.  Partial  Review  of  Authorities. 

98.  Views  of  Mr.  Moak. 

99.  Exception  Noted. 

§  95.  Species  of  ETidence  not  Favored.— Although  the 
courts  are  not  nniform  in  their  holdings  upon  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  medical  and  sdentiiic  books,  the  great  weight  of  an- 
thoritj  is  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
declarations  or  opinions  which  they  contain.  This  view  proceeds 
upon  the  theory  that  the  authors  did  not  write  under  oath,  and 
that  their  grounds  of  belief  and  processes  of  reasoning  cannot  be 
tested  by  cross-examination.  But  while  the  books  are  not  admis- 
sible, an  expert  witness  is  not  confined  wholly  to  his  personal 
experience,  but  his  opinions  formed  in  part  from  the  reading  of 
treatises  prepared  by  persons  of  acknowledged  ability  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  So,  also,  may  a  witness  refresh  his  recollec- 
tion by  reference  to  standard  authors;  but  the  judgment  or  opinion 
which  he  gives  must  be  his  own,  and  not  merely  that  of  the 
author. 

Dicta  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  courts  of  several  of 
the  states  which,  disconnected  with  the  context,  would  seem  to 
support  the  proposition  that  counsel  may  be  permitted  to  read 
from  medical  works  of  established  credit  in  the  profession  ^'  as 
part  of  his  argument"  But  in  one  only  of  the  cases,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find,  was  it  decided  that  this  practice  was 
proper,  such  decision  being  necessary  to  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  court 

In  Yoe  V.  People^  49  HI.  412,  it  was  said  that  where  the 
attorney  for  the  people,  against  the  objection  of  the  prisoner, 
read  copious  extracts  from  medical  works,  the  court  (without 
special  request  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner)  should  have  instructed 
the  jury  that  such  books  are  not  evidence,  but  theories  simply  of 
medical  men.    Even  if  we  should  accept  this  as  law,  the  judg- 
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ment  in  the  present  case  mnst  be  reversed,  since  the  oonrt  below 
did  not  80  instruct  the  jury.  In  Yoe  t.  People^  the  reading  of 
Bach  books  by  the  attorney  for  the  people  (in  the  absence  of  the 
instrnction  mentioned)  was  held  to  be  error  and  the  judgment 
was  reversed.  In  our  view  the  court  came  to  the  proper  condu- 
Bion, — ^that  error  had  occurred.  Peojile  v.  Wheder^  60  Cal.  681, 44 
Am.  Kep.  70. 

The  weight  of  current  authority  is  decidedly  against  the  admis- 
sion of  scientific  books  in  evidence  before  a  jury,  although  in 
fiome  states  they  are  admissible.  2  GreenL  Ev.  §  440,  and  note; 
Whart  £v.  §  665;  Bogers,  Expert  Testimony,  §§  168, 169,  et  8€q.y 
and  cases  cited  in  note&  And  the  weight  of  current  authority  is, 
also,  against  allowing  such  treatises  to  be  read  from,  to  contradict 
an  expert,  generally.  0am.  v.  SPurtivcmty  117  Mass.  132,  Id  Am. 
Kep.  401;  Davis  v.  State,  88  Md.  16;  State  v.  O^Brieny  7  R  L 
836.  Where,  however,  an  expert  assumes  to  base  his  opinion 
upon  the  work  of  a  particular  author,  that  work  may  be  read  in 
evidence  to  contradict  him.  This  was,  in  efEect,  the  ruling  in 
Conneeticvit  Mv;t.  Z.  Ins.  Co.  v.  ElUsy  89  HI.  516,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly so  ruled  in  Pmney  v.  CaJiUly  48  Mich.  584;  Pipon  v. 
Pitiely  30  Wis.  614,  and  Huffman  v.  OUcky  77  N.  0.  55.  See 
also  Marshall  v.  Brovmy  50  Mich.  148;  Rogers,  Expert  Testi- 
mony, §  181. 

Where  a  witness  says  a  thing  or  a  theory  i}  so  because  a  book 
says  so,  and  the  book,  on  being  produced,  is  discovered  to  say 
directly  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  which  any- 
body can  understand.    But  where  a  witness  simply  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a  given  disease  or  injury, 
and  a  book  is  produced  recommendmg  a  different  treatment,  at 
most  the  repugnance  is  not  of  fact,  but  of  theory;  and  any  num- 
ber of  additional    books  expressing    different    theories,  would 
obviously  be  quite  as  competent  as  the  first,  but  since  the  books 
are  not  admissible  as  original  cases  in  such  evidence  in  such  cases, 
it  must  follow  that  they  are  not  admissible  on  cross-examination 
where  their  introduction  is  not  for  the  direct  contradiction  of 
something  asserted  by  the  witness,  but  simply  to  prove  a  contrary 
theoiy.    Bloomvagton  v.  Shrocky  110  111.  219,  51  Am.  Rep.  679. 
In  Pipon  V.  Pittdy  30  Wis.  614,  the  question  was  on  the  ad- 
mission of  surgical  treatise  in  evidence.    The  court  said  that  it 
was  urged  that  thej  were  improperly  admitted,  and  should  only 
10 
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have  been  allowed  to  be  read  in  argument^  and  that  ^  snch  per- 
haps may  be  the  general  rule."  Bnt  their  admission  was  ap-> 
proved.  This  therefore  is  not  an  authority  on  the  point  in 
question. 

§  96.  Not  Bead  in  Argument  to  Jury. — ^In  Com.  v.  Wilaany 
1  Gray,  837,  Shaw,  Oh.  J.,  held  that  scientific  books  cannot  be 
read  in  argument  to  the  jury.  He  said :  ^^  Facts  or  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  insanity,  as  on  any  other  subject,  cannot  be  laid 
before  the  jury  except  by  the  testimony  under  oath  of  persona 
skilled  in  such  matters.  Whether  stated  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  or  of  the  counsel  in  a  former  case,  or  cited  from  tbe  worka 
of  legal  or  medical  writers,  they  are  still  statements  of  fact,  and 
must  be  proved  on  oath.  The  opinion  of  a  lawyer  on  such  a 
question  of  fact  is  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  that  of  any 
other  person." 

§  97.  Partial  Tiew  of  Authorities. — This  was  reiterated  by 
the  same  judge,  in  Ashworth  v.  Kitt/ridge^  12  Cush.  193,  59  Anu 
.Dec  178.  He  there  said :  "  Where  books  are  thus  oflEered,  they 
are  in  eSect  used  as  evidence,  and  the  substantial  objection  is  that 
they  are  statements  wanting  the  sanction  of  an  oath;  and  the 
statement  thus  proposed  is  made  by  one  not  present  and  not  liable 
to  cross-examination." 

In  People  v.  Anderson^  4A  Cal.  65,  while  the  practice  was  con- 
sidered as  improper,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  reversible  error, 
because  it  was  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court, 
and  unreviewable  on  appeal  except  for  an  apparent  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion.   People  V.  Treadwellj  69  Cal.  226. 

And  in  Peg.  v.  Taylor ^  18  Cox,  C.  C.  77,  it  was  held :  "  Casea 
cited  in  books  on  medical  jurisprudence  are  not  admissible  even 
to  form  part  of  an  address  to  the  jury."  Counsel  for  defense,  in 
addressing  the  jury,  proposed  to  read  from  Taylor's  Medical  Jur- 
isprudence. Brett,  JT.y  said :  ^^  This  is  no  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice.  It  is  a  mere  statement  by  a  medical  man  of  hearsay  fact& 
of  cases  at  which  he  was  in  all  probability  not  present" 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  American  cases,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  fully  considered  and  decided.  In  State  v.  G^Brieny  7  IL 
L  838,  the  court  said :  "  The  book  offered  to  be  read  to  the  jury 
was  not  admissible  as  evidence.  No  evidence  on  the  nature  of 
parol  testimony  could  properly  pass  to  them,  except  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath;  and  upon  this  ground  books  of  science  are 
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excluded,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  that  they 
are  books  of  authority  and  valuable  as  treatises.  Scientific  men 
are  permitted  to  give  their  opinions  as  experts,  because  given 
nnder  oath,  but  the  books  which  they  write  containing  them  are, 
for  want  of  such  oath,  excluded."  People  v.  Wheelery  60  Cal.  681, 
44  Am.  Eep.  70.  a 

Medical  books  are  not  addressed  to  common  readers,  but  require 
particular  knowledge  to  understand  them.  Every  one  knows  the 
inability  of  ordinary  persons  to  understand  or  discriminate 
between  symptoms  or  groups  of  symptoms,  which  cannot  always 
be  described  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  and  which  with 
slight  changes  and  combinations  mean  something  very  different 
from  what  they  mean  in  other  cases.  TKe  cases  must  be  very 
rare  in  which  any  but  an  educated  physician  could  understand 
detached  passages  at  all,  or  know  how  much  credit  was  due  to 
either  the  author  in  general  or  to  particular  parts  of  his  book. 
Scientific  men  are  supposed  to  be  able  from  their  study  and  ex- 
perience to  give  the  general  results  accepted  by  the  scientific 
world,  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  is  tested  by  their  per- 
sonal examination.  Eut  the  continued  changes  of  view  brought 
about  by  new  discoveries  in  most  matters  of  science,  and  the 
necessary  assumption  of  scientific  writers  of  some  technical  knowl- 
edge in  their  readers,  render  the  use  of  such  works  before  juries 
— especially  in  detached  portions  and  selected  passages — not  only 
misleading  but  dangerous.  The  weight  of  authority  is  against 
their  admission.  Such  books  may  be  read  to  discredit  a  witness 
who  has  testified  that  his  views  were  supported  by  such  authority. 
JPinney  v.  CahiU,  48  Mich.  584.  Or  to  test  Ihe  extent  of  an 
**  expert^s"  knowledge  on  cross-examination.  Connecticut  Ins,  Co. 
V.  EUie^  89  111.  516.  But  see  generally,  Da/rby  v.  Oueeley^  1  Hurlst 
&  N.  12;  Terry  v.  AehUm^  84  L.  T.  97;  Aahworth  v.  Kittridge, 
12  Cush.  193;  Com.  v.  Brovm^  121  Mass.  69;  Carter  v.  StcOCy  2 
Ind.  617;  Qehrhe  v.  State^  13  Tex.  568;  CdUi&r  v.  Simpson,  5 
Car.  &  P.  73;  Com.  v.  StuHi/v<mt,  117  Mass.  122;  Brodhead  v. 
WHUeey  35  Iowa,  429;  Harris  v.  Panama  B.  Co.  8  Bosw.  7f 
People  V.  HaUj  48  Mich.  482. 

§  98.  Tiews  of  Mr.  Moak. — From  a  valuable  article  in  the 
Albany  Law  Jonmal,  of  Oct.  8, 1881, 1  extract  the  following  as 
Ulnstratiye  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  decisions  as  regards  the 
reading  of  scientific  books  to  the  jury. 
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In  his  interesting  paper  on  "Experts  and  Expert  Testimony," 
34  Alb.  L.  J.  266,  Mr.  Moak  says :  "As  a  rnle  scientific  works 
cannot  be  read  in  evidence  to  the  jory.  •  .  .  In  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  counsel  are  entitled  to  read  approved  scientific  works 
as  a  part  of  their  argument"  The  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin 
holds  that  where  i^tnesses  examined  as  medical  experts  have  tes- 
tified that  books  recognized  as  standard  authorities  in  the  profes- 
sion, lay  down  certain  propositions,  or  sustain  certain  conclusions, 
the  books  thus  referred  to  may  be  put  in  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  such  witnesses.  Hipon  v.  Bittd,  30  Wis.  614.  In 
State  V.  Sbyty  46  Conn.  330,  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Moak  was  held,  but  two  judges  of  the  five  dissented.  In  Wis- 
consin and  Texas  the  matter  is  said  to  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

It  seems  a  wrong  rule  that  counsel  may  read  to  the  jury  as  part 
of  his  argument,  on  scientific  facts,  books  which  cannot  be  put  in 
evidence  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  the  scientific  opinion  is 
read  to  the  jury  as  evidence  or  as  part  of  an  argument  seems  to 
work  out  the  same  result,  namely,  to  get  before  the  jury  the 
opinion  of  an  expert,  at  secondhand,  and  with  no  opportunity  for 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Moak  cites  three  cases  to  his  statement, — Zegg  v.  Drake^ 
1  Ohio  St.  286;  Reg.  v.  Oourvoisier,  9  Car.  &  P.  362;  JSijnm  v. 
Bittdy  30  Wis.  614.  Tn  the  first  of  these  cases  the  court  went  very 
near  to  holding  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Moak's  statement.  The 
proposition  was  to  read  from  Youatt's  work  on  ^'Veterinary  Sur- 
gery." The  reading  was  forbidden.  The  court  on  appeal  said  : 
"It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  a  pertinent  quotation  or  extract 
from  a  work  on  science  or  art,  as  from  a  classical,  historical,  or 
other  publication  may  by  way  of  argument  or  illustration,  be  not 
only  admissible,  but  sometimes  highly  proper.  And  it  would 
seem  to  make  no  difference  whether  it  was  repeated  by  counsel 
from  recollection  or  read  from  a  book.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of 
this  privilege  however,  to  make  it  the  pretense  of  getting  im- 
proper matter  before  the  jury  as  evidence  in  the  cause."  This 
essay  is  a  fine  specimen  of  inductive  reasoning  and  will  well  pay 
perusal.  Mr.  Moak  admirably  formulates  the  existing  conditions 
under  which  scientific  books  may  be  read  in  evidence.  While 
there  can  be  no  hostility  to  the  conclusions  that  he  reaches  there 
well  may  be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  an  exclusionary  rule  that 
shuts  the  averments  of  modern  science  from  the  court  room  under 
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any  pretext  whatever.  Law  itself  is  a  science  and  in  a  state  of 
gestation  at  that^  and  jet  a  law  review  of  any  description  is  ad- 
missible before  either  conrt  or  jury.  Why  should  conclnsions  of 
other  sciences  be  ignored  t 

§  99.  Exception  Noted.— Mr.  Abbott  in  his  Trial  Brief,  §  459, 
says :     "Statements  made  in  books  of  inductive  science,  such  as 
standard  medical  works,  are  not  competent  evidence  for  any  pur- 
pose.    Otherwise  of  books  of  exact  science,  such  as  the  Northamp- 
ton tables,  and  the  like,  if  recognized  by  the  court  as  such,  or 
shown  to  be  such  by  a  qualified  witness.    Citing  ^j>ps  v.  State^ 
102  Ind.  539;  SkUe  v.  Baldwiuy  36  Kan.  491;  Com,  v.  WUe(m^  67 
Mass.  337;  Com.  v.  SturUvant,  117  Mass.  122, 19  Am.  Eep.  401 
Com.  V.  Brovm^  121  Mass.  69;  People  v.  MiUa/rd^  53  Mich.  63 
People  V.  Goldmson,  76  Cal.  328;  BdUa  v.  /S&ife,  63  Ala.  30 
^<ite  V.  TT^,  1  Houst.  Grim.  Rep.  (Del.)  371;  People  v.  Cheehee^ 
61  CaL  404;  Abbott,  Trial  Ev.  724,  22  Am.  L.  Keg.  N.  S.  106, 
note;  59  Am.  Dec.  185,  note. 

Judge  Bedfield  will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  jurist  unencum- 
bered by  visioDary  speculations  of  doubtful  value  upon  any  topia 
In  his  well  known  work  on  the  Law  of  Wills  he  asserts  that  reading 
in  the  hearing  of  a  jury  of  ^^general  treatises  upon  scientific  and 
professional  subjects  has  been  allowed  by  many  courts,  either  as 
part  of  the  testimony  or  of  the  argument  of  counsel.  But  when 
objected  to,  they  have  not  generally  been  allowed  to  be  read^ 
either  to  court  or  jury."  Com.  v.  WiUon^  1  Gray,  337;  TTewA- 
hwm  V.  Cuddihyy  8  Gray,  430;  Aahworth  v.  Kiti/ridge^  12  Cush. 
193;  S.  P.  B.  V.  Taylor,  13  Cox,  0.  C.  77. 

Traveling  along  the  same  lines  of  logic  the  supreme  court  of 
Texas  has  held  that  it  is  a  subject  vested  in  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  court,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  scientific  works  may  be 
read  in  evidence.  DempseyY.  StcUe,  3  Tex.  App.  429.  See  gen- 
erally, on  this  subject,  Bayles  v.  Sta/Uy  63  Ala.  30;  State  v.  Hoyt, 
46  Conn.  330;  State  v.  O^Brim,  7  E.  I.  336;  People  v.  Wheeler, 
60  Cal.  581;  Toe  v.  People,  49  111.  410. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  such  reading  in  argu- 
ment to  the  court.  "I  believe  that  those  judges,  who  carefully 
study  the  medical  writers,  and  pay  the  most  respectful  attention 
to  their  scientific  researches  on  the  subject,  will  seldom  if  ever 
submit  a  case  to  a  jury  in  such  a  way  as  to  hazard  the  conviction 
of  a  wronged  man.''     State  v.  Spencer,  21  N.  J.  L.  196. 

Books  of  exact  science  are  under  a  diSerent  rule  and  are  gen- 
erally admissible. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  EVIDENCE. 

§  100.  Value  of  Photography  as  Evidence. 

101.  The  Celebrated  Udderzook  Case  JSzamined. 

102.  Accuracy  of  Photograph  may  be  Questioned. 

103.  Photographs  of  Documents,  when  Admissible. 

§  100.  Yalne  of  Photography  as  Evidence. — ^The  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Lippmann  have  imparted  additional  valne  to  the 
art  of  photography  as  a  means  of  evidence.  Without  employing 
pigments  or  coloring  matter  of  any  description,  this  discovery  by 
the  use  of  a  sensitized  fihn,  transparent  and  free  from  all  grannla- 
tions  or  imperfections,  taken  in  connection  with  an  ingenious 
combination  of  mirrors  of  a  most  perfect  polish  gives  to  the  nega- 
tive  when  fixed  the  colors  of  the  object  photographed.  This 
reproduction  of  the  color  is  not  an  artificial  accomplishment,  but 
is  entirely  due  to  natural  phenomena.  For  many  years  the  prob- 
lem in  photography  has  been  directed  toward  this  discovery.  It 
gives  a  permanent  value  to  the  photographic  process  which  it  has 
never  heretofore  possessed,  and  its  direct  influence  upon  eviden- 
tiary law  must  have  immediate  and  permanent  effect  in  that  it 
imparts  an  additional  element  of  certainty  to  a  process  that  is 
already  of  incalculable  advantage  in  both  art  and  science. 

§  101.  The  Celebrated  Udderzook  Case  Examined.— The 

phenomenal  accuracy  of  the  photographic  art  has  become  well 
recognized  as  a  successful  ally  in  the  detection  of  crime.  Few 
cases  of  recent  years  have  been  more  tragic  in  their  incidents  or 
more  startling  in  their  developments  than  that  of  the  famous 
case  of  TJdd^zodk  v.  Com..  76  Pa.  340.  This  case  was  tried  in 
1878,  and  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Agnew  is  especially  sig- 
nificant upon  the  subject  now  under  review.  Its  obvious  perti- 
nency will  be  questioned  by  none.  The  portion  contributing  to 
this  discussion  is  in  the  following  language: 

"All  the  bills  of  exception  relate  to  the  use  of  a  photograph  of 
GosB.  This  photograph,  taken  on  the  same  plate  with  a  gentle- 
man named  Langley,  was  clearly  proved  by  him  and  also  by  the 

artist  who  took  it    Many  objections  were  made  to  the  use  of  the 
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photograph,  the  chief  being  to  the  admission  of  it  to  identify 
Wilson  and  Qobs.    That  a  portrait  of  a  miniatore,  painted  from 
life  and  proved  to  resemble  the  person,  may  be  used  to  identify 
him,  cannot  be  donbted,  though,  like  all  other  evidence  of  iden- 
tity, it  is  open  to  disproof  or  doubt,  and  must  be  determined  by 
the  jnry.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  photograph,  proved 
to  be  taken  from  life  and  to  resemble  the  person  photographed, 
Bhonld  not  £11  the  same  measure  of  evidence.    In  the  case  before 
us,  such  a  photograph  of  the  man  Goss  was  presented  to  a  wit- 
ness who  had  never  seen  him,  so  far  as  he  knew,  but  had  seen  the 
man  known  as  Wilson.    The  purpose  was  to  show  that  Goss  and 
WOson  were  one  and  the  same  person.    It  is  evident  that  the 
competency  of  the  evidence  in  such  a  case  depends  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  photograph  as  a  work  of  art,  and  this  must  depend 
upon  the  judicial  cognizance  we  may  take  of  photographs  as  an 
established  means  of  producing  a  correct  likeness.    The  daguer- 
rean  process  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1839.    It  was  soon 
followed  by  photography.    It  has  become  a  customary  and  a  com- 
mon mode  of  taking  and  preserving  views,  as  well  as  tiie  likenesses 
of  persona,  and  has  obtained  universal  assent  to  the  correctness  of 
its  delineations.    We  know  that  its  principles  are  derived  from 
science,  that  the  images  on  the  plate,  made  by  the  rays  of  light 
through  the  camera,  are  dependent  on  the  same  general  laws 
which  produce  the  images  of  outward  forms  upon  the  retinsB 
tfirongh  the  lenses  of  the  eyes.    The  process  has  become  one  in 
general  use,  so  common  tiiat  we  cannot  refuse  to  take  judicial 
cognizance  of  it  as  a  proper  means  of  producing  correct  like- 
nesses.'' 

§  102.  Accuracy  of  Photograph  may  be  Questioned. — Pho- 
tographic pictures  are  the  product  of  natural  laws  and  a  scientific 
process.     It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a  bxmgler,  the  result  may 
not  be  satisfactory.    Much  depends  for  exact  likeness  upon  the 
nice  adjustment  of  machinery,  upon  atmospheric  conditions,  upon 
the  position  of  the  subject,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  length 
of  the  sitting.   Most  of  evidence  is  but  the  signs  of  things.   Spoken 
words  and  written  words  are  symbols.    So  the  signs  of  the  portrait 
and  the  photograph,  if  authenticated  by  other  testimony,  may 
give  truthf nl  representations.    When  shown  by  such  testimony 
to  be  correct  resemblances  of  a  person,  we  see  not  why  they 
may  not  be  shown  to  the  triers  of  the  facts,  not  as  conclusive, 
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bnt  as  aids  in  determining  the  matter  in  issue,  still  bebg  open, 
like  other  proofs  of  identity,  or  similar  matter,  to  rebuttal  or 
doubt. 

Photographs  at  best,  are  but  secondary  evidence— mere  ^^ear- 
say  of  the  sun;"  and  when  the  lack  of  better  evidence  compels  a 
resort  to  them,  the  correctness  of  the  photographic  copies  offered 
must  be  shown  by  proof  that  the  process  of  taking  them  was  con- 
ducted with  skill  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  well  as 
that  the  result  has  been  a  fair  resemblance  of  the  object  Taylor 
Will  Case,  10  Abb.  Pr.  K  S.  800,  318;  Synes  v.  McDermcM, 
82  N.  Y.  41,  60,  37  Am.  Eep.  638;  Cowley  v.  PecpU,  88  N.  T. 
464,  478,  38  Am.  Eep.  464. 

StUl  it  must  be  deemed  established  that  photographic  soenes 
are  admissible  in  evidence  as  appropriate  aids  to  a  jury  in  apply- 
ing the  evidence,  whether  it  relates  to  persons,  things  or  places. 
Cozzena  v.  Higgvns,  1  Abb.  App.  Dec  451;  Cowl&y  v.  PeopU^ 
supra;  Durst  v.  MasterSj  L.  R.  1  Prob.  Div.  878,  878. 

§  103.   Photographs  of  Boenments^  when  Admiasfble* — 

Photographic  copies  of  public  documents  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  which  public  policy  requires  should  not  be 
removed,  are  admissible  in  evidence  when  their  genuineness  is 
authenticated  in  the  usual  way,  by  proof  of  handwriting.  Leath' 
ers  V.  Sdl/oor  Wreckinff  dk  Transp.  Co.  2  Woods,  C.  C.  680. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Messma/n  (N.  Y.)  1  Cent  L.  J. 
121,  which  has  been  on  trial  before  Judge  Blatchford,  an  interest- 
ing point  of  evidence  was  decided.  According  to  the  Herald's 
report  of  the  case,  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  $253.79,  on 
the  following  charge:  Mr.  Messman,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1864, 
presented  his  pay-rolls  for  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1864,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  that  paper  received  $258.79. 
It  is  charged  by  the  government  that  on  March  18,  1864,  he  had 
received  his  pay  for  those  months,  and  the  inference  raised  by 
the  government  was  that  he  had  obtained  double  pay.  The  conn* 
sel  for  the  defense  set  up  that  one  of  the  pay-rolls  was  a  forgery* 
The  government  had  sent  on  photographic  copies  of  those  pay- 
rolls purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Messman.  The 
United  States  assistant  district  attorney  offered  to  put  those 
photographic  copies  in  evidence,  but  Judge  Blatchford  declined 
to  accede  to  the  ofier,  saying  that  as  the  defense  was  that  one  of 
these  pay-rolls  was  a  forgery,  counsel  for  the  government  must 
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put  in  the  originals.  The  connsel  replied  that  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleaS)  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  had  decided  that  where  it  was 
set  np  that  a  paper  was  forgery,  a  photographic  copy  of  it  could 
be  received  in  evidence.  Judge  Blatchford:  "I  am  not  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  I  shall  not  con- 
cur in  its  decision.  To  admit  in  evidence  a  photographic  copy  of 
a  pay-roll  would  be  acting  contrary  to  well  established  rules  of 
evidence — ^in  fact,  it  would  be  monstrous." 

With  the  consent  of  defendant,  a  photograph  representing  the 
place  where  the  homicide  was  committed,  was  put  in  evidence, 
Wf  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  who  was  present  when  the 
photograph  was  taken  and  who  had  seen  part  of  the  affair  from 
a  window  near  by,  placed  three  persons  in  the  highway  to  repre- 
sent the  positions,  which,  according  to  his  recollection  the  deceased, 
the  defendant  and  another  person  present  at  the  homicide  occu- 
pied. Ws  testimony  as  to  that  fact  was  received  under  objection 
and  exception,  and  it  was  held  to  be  no  error.  People  v.  Jackr 
eon.  111  N.  Y.  862. 

Where  the  party  introducing  a  photograph  in  evidence  verifies 
the  process  by  which  it  was  taken  by  showing  that  the  result 
obtained  fairly  resembles  the  object  photographed,  the  picture 
becomes  competent  evidence  in  the  case,  provided  there  is  proper 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  any  view  of  the  person  or  prem- 
ises and  the  modem  cases  generally  support  this  view,  nor  are  the 
cases  adverse  to  these  views.  Ruloff  v.  People^  45  N.  Y.  213j 
Udderzooh  v.  Com.  76  Pa.  840;  Cowley  v.  People^  83  N.  Y.  465, 
88  Am.  Hep.  464. 

And  in  another  case,  when  the  genuine  signature  and  the  dis- 
puted signature  were  both  brought  into  court,  magnified  photo- 
graphic copies  of  each,  together  with  the  originals,  were  submit- 
ted to  the  inspection  of  the  jury,  and  it  was  held  not  to  have  been 
error.     Manrcy  v.  Ba/rneSy  16  Gray,  162;    Cozzens  v.  Higgina^  1 
Abb.  App.  Dec.  451;  Church  v.  MUwauJcee^  31  Wis.  612;  HoUen- 
beck  V.  Bowley^  8  Allen,  473;  Com.  v.  Coe^  115  Mass.  481;  Wallcer 
V.  OurtiSj  116  Mass.  98;  Ruloff  v.  People^  aupra ;  Cowley  v. 
PeopUj  mipra;    Robinson  v.  MandeU^  3   CliflE.   169;    Taylor 
Will  Ca^,  10  Abb.  Pr.  K  S.  300;  Tome  v.  Pa/rk&rshurg  R.  Co. 
39  Md.  36,  17  Am.  Eep.  540.    See  Daly  v.  Maguire^  6  Blatchf. 
337;  jRe  JFoster'^e  WiU,  34  Mich.  21;  Bhom  v.  Zimpelman,  47 
Tex  503,  26   Am.  Eep.  315;   Re  SiephenSy  L.  E.  9  C.  P.  187; 
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Leathers  v.  Sal/vor  Wreohmg  <&  Transp.  Co.  2  Woods,  0.  C.  682 
Zuco  V.  United  States^  64  U.  S.  23  How.  515,  16  L.  e<L  545 
Beddin  v.  Oates^  52  Iowa,  210;  OrdAjoay  v.  Haynesy  50  N.  H.  159 
Eynea  v.  MoD&rmoU,  82  N.  Y.  41,  37  Am.  Eep.  538;  Z>wt9it  v. 
Masters,  L.  R  1  Prob.  Div.  373. 

The  general  rule  is  without  contradiction  that  where  the  pho- 
tograph is  shown  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  whatever  it 
purports  to  reproduce  it  is  admissible,  as  an  appropriate  aid  to  a 
jury  in  applying  the  evidence;  and  this  is  equally  true  whether 
it  relates  to  persons,  things  or  places. 

For  further  exposition  of  this  subject  see  2  Bice,  Oivil  Evidence, 
chap.  ui.  p.  1163,  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OBDBB  OF  PROOF. 

g  104,  Order  of  Proof  Largely  Discretumary. 

105.  Qeneral  Rvle  as  to  the  Prosecution, 

106.  Usual  Order  of  Proof  in  Criminal  Cases* 

107.  Abuse  of  Discretion  as  Subject  of  Review. 

108.  Ride  as  to  New  Evidence, 

109.  Pertinent  Evidence  may  be  Received  at  any  Time, 

110.  Views  of  Judge  RoseveU. 

111.  Conditional  Reception  of  Evidence  on  Promise  to  Show  Rele- 

vancy. 

112.  Continuance  Granted  when. 

§  104.  Order  of  Proof  Largely  Discretionary.— In  the  trial 
of  both  dvil  and  criminal  canses,  the  order  in  which  the  testimony 
shall  be  admitted  is  one  of  practice  rather  than  of  strict  right,  and 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  varied  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  given  case,  without  error  being  predicable  thereon,  unless 
it  is  manifest  that  the  variance  has  operated  to  surprise,  or  in 
some  way  work  a  legal  disadvantage  to  the  excepting  party.  1 
Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PL  676;  Pingry  v.  Washburn,  1  Aik.  (Vt.) 
264;  Glayes  v.  Ferris^  10  Vt  112;  Goes  v.  Tv/mer^  21  Vt  437;  1 
Bishop,  Grim.  Proc.  §  966. 

§  105.  General  Rule  as  to  the  Prosecution.— The  courts 
in  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  have  generally,  but  not  universally 
required  the  prosecution  to  put  in  its  whole  case  in  the  opening, 
and  have  confined  it  in  the  close  to  testimony  which  tended  to 
rebut  the  testimony  of  the  respondent  We  apprehend  that  this 
practice,  so  far  as  it  varies  in  this  respect  from  that  which  obtains 
in  civil  cases,  has  been  adopted  rather  out  of  tenderness  to  the  re- 
spondent, and  that  before  entering  on  his  defense  he  might  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  case  which  he  had  to  meet,  than  because  of 
light  he  could  demand  it  But  in  no  state,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  it  ever  been  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  in  the  close, 
testimony  which  legitimately  tended  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
testimony  adduced  by  the  respondent  because  it  also  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  testimony  introduced  in  the  opening 
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by  the  prosecntion.  Pi/ngry  v.  Waahbwrnj  1  Ait  (Vt.)  264; 
Clayea  v.  Ferris,  10  Vt  112;  Qasa  v.  Tv/rner,  21  Vt  437;  1 
Saunders,  PL  &  Ev.  1100;  Stephens,  N.  P.  1802;  Eoscoe,  Grim. 
Ev.  79;  1  Stork.  Ev.  151,  note  k;  Dam  v.  StaU,  22  Ala.  23;  KaUe 
V.  People,  4  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  592;  SaHarioua  v.  St(Ue,  24  Miss. 
602;  Mcury  v.  State,  5  Mo.  71;  2  Phil.  Ev.  17;  2  Russell,  Grimes, 
588;  Reea  v.  SmWi,  2  Stork.  29;  Creraa^  v.  Sodo,  1  Mood.  &  M. 
85;  State  v.  Bridgerrum,  49  Vt  202,  24  Am.  Rep.  124;  Sta;te  v. 
Main,  31  Conn.  572;  1  Best,  Grim.  Proc  §  966. 

§106.  Usual  Order  of  Proof  in  Criminal  Cases.— The 
jury  having  been  impaneled  and  sworn,  the  trial  must  proceed  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  The  district  attorney,  or  other  oonnsel  for  the  people,  mast 
open  the  case,  and  offer  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment; 

2.  The  defendant  or  his  connsel  may  then  open  his  defense,  and 
offer  his  evidence  in  support  thereof; 

3.  The  parties  may  then,  respectively,  offer  rebutting  testimony, 
but  the  court,  for  good  reason,  in  furtherance  of  justice,  may  per- 
mit them  to  offer  evidence  upon  their  original  case; 

4.  When  the  evidence  is  concluded,  unless  the  case  is  submitted 
to  the  jury  on  either  side,  or  on  both  sides,  without  argument, 
the  defendant  or  his  counsel  must  commence,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  people  conclude  the  argument  to  the  jury; 

5.  The  court  must  then  charge  the  jury. 

Generally  in  criminal  prosecutions  it  may  be  said  that  the  order 
in  which  the  proof  is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury  is 
in  no  sense  arbitrary  and  the  variant  circumstances  of  each  par^ 
ticular  case  require  more  or  less  latitude  in  their  application. 
People  V.  WiUon,  55  Mich.  506.  See  S]^  v.  People,  122  HI.  1, 
9  Grim.  L.  Mag.  829,  8  Am.  St.  Rep.  320,  6  Am.  Grim.  Rep.  670. 

The  Michigan  supreme  court  has  repeatedly  held,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  evidence  out  of  strict  order  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Detroit  <&  M.  P.  Co.  v.  Van  Steinburg,  17  Mich.  99; 
DanieUon  v.  Dyckman,  26  Mich.  169;  SomerviUe  v.  Pichards, 
37  Mich.  299;  Proton  v.  Marshall,  47  Mich.  576,  41  Am.  Rep. 
728;  People  v.  Wilson,  65  Mich.  506.  See  also  State  v.  Danberi, 
42  Mo.  242;  StaU  v.  Li/nney,  52  Mo.  40;  State  v.  Beuchler,  108 
Mo.  203,  as  expository  of  the  Missouri  rule. 

The  foregoing  text  renders  any  further  comment  unnecessary 
as  to  the  arbitrary  control  accorded  the  presiding  judge  in  matters 
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relatiiig  to  the  order  of  proof.  The  United  States  circuit  court 
has  held  that  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  grant 
an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  further  testimony  to 
be  introduced;  and  this,  after  one  side  has  rested  its  case.  United 
States  ▼.  NoeUcSy  17  Blatchf.  555.  8ee  also  State  v.  Mam,ud^  64 
N.  C.  601;  Winn  v.  SUOe^  43  Ark.  151;  PeopU  v.  RecUyr,  19 
ITend.  569;  State  v.  HcMrnSy  63  K.  0. 1.  The  discretion  however, 
that  is  reposed  in  the  presiding  judge,  if  palpably  abused  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  appellate  court,  and  when 
clearly  prejudicial  to  the  accused  or  granted  with  reckless  im- 
proyidence,  will  constitute  reversible  error.  See  Meyer  v.  Chdr 
Im,  54  K  Y.  392. 

Even  after  the  testimony  in  a  case  has  dosed,  it  is  discretionary 
with  the  court  whether  to  open  the  case  or  not,  to  receive  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  the  decision  is  not  reviewable.  Caldwell  v. 
ir&w  Jersey  S.  B.  Co.  47  N.  T.  282. 

§  107.  Abuse   of  Discretion   as  Subject  of  Review. — An 

abuse  of  judicial  discretion  has  always  been,  and  always  ought  to 
be,  the  subject  of  review  in  some  form. 

An  abuse  of  discretion,  in  a  legal  sense,  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  the  judge  committing  it  was  actuated  by  an  improper 
motiTe.  It  is  quite  likely  to  happen  in  the  hurry  of  a  trial  at 
circuit;  and  without  careful  consideration  a  plain  error  of  law  may 
be  committed,  resulting  to  the  prejudice  of  a  party,  which  the 
judge  committing  the  error  would,  upon  further  reflection,  be 
most  happy  to  correct  if  he  could  have  the  opportunity.  In  such 
case  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  appellate  court  will  do  justice. 
Meyer  ▼•  CuOen^  54  K  Y.  392. 

§  108.  Rule  as  to  New  Evidence. — It  is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  permit  a  party  to  introduce  new 
evidence  to  maintain  the  issue,  or  to  re-examine  a  witness  on  his 
part  as  to  transactions  previously  testified  to;  and  this  is  true 
although  the  evidence  is  not  strictly  rebutting.  MarshaJl  v.  Dor 
visSj  78  N.  Y.  414;  Huntsman  v.  Nichols^  116  Mass.  521;  Gaines 
T.  C(nn.  50  Pa.  819;  Dailey  v.  GrimeSj  27  Md.  440;  Day  v. 
Moore^  13  Qts,j^  522;  Dozier  v.  Jermam^  80  Mo.  216;  Walker  v. 
Walker,  14  Ga.  242. 

§  109.  Pertinent  Evidence  may  be  Received  at  any  Time. — 

In  UnB  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  order  of 
'proof  and,  indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  trial  as  relates  to  the 
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admission  of  evidence  is  largely  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court.  This  we  have  seen,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that 
one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  practice  that  can  be 
stated  is  to  the  effect  that  the  exercise  of  a  mere  discretion,  upon 
the  part  of  the  presiding  judge,  is  never  a  fit  subject  for  com- 
ment or  review,  unless  there  is  palpable  evidence  of  gross  abuse, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  material  evidence  is  always  in  order  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  provided  the 
right  to  its  admission  is  sanctioned  by  the  court  Mr.  Justice 
Lumpkin  expressed  these  sentiments  in  more  appropriate  lan« 
guage  in  delivering  the  decision  in  an  early  Georgia  case:  ^^  I  must 
say  that  so  much  adverse  am  I  to  withholding  testimony,  that  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  so  gross  and  palpable  that  I  should 
feel  constrained  to  control  the  discretion  of  the  circuit  judge  from 
receiving  at  any  time  additional  affirmatoiy,  cumulative  or  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  facts  previously  proved,  or  which  tends  to 
strengthen  and  add  force  or  probability  to  such  evidence."  Walr 
kerr.  Walker,  U  Ga.  242. 

§  110.  Tiews  of  Judge  Rosevelt. — Jt^e  Bosevelt,in  a  criminal 
case  decided  by  the  New  York  general  term  in  1859,  entertained 
similar  views  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  associate  judges, 
Sutherland  and  Lott.  From  a  careful  review  of  that  case  it 
appears,  that  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  receive  further  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  after  the  summing  up  has  been  commenced. 
Ordinarily,  the  prosecution  must  introduce  all  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  indictment,  before  resting.  A  prosecuting  attorney 
may  supply  an  omission,  as  matter  of  right;  but  this  implies  that 
he  may  do  so  as  matter  of  favor;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  judge,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  grant 
the  permission  or  to  refuse  it;  and  that  no  appeal,  in  such  case, 
lies  from  his  decision.    KaUe  v.  People,  4  Park.  Orim.  Bep.  59L 

These  positions  are  sustained  by  a  formidable  array  of  authority. 
See  Com.  v.  Hicketeon,  5  Met.  412;  Taylor  v.  ShemweU,  4  B. 
Mon.  575;  Fleet  v.  HoUmkemp,  18  B.  Mon.  219;  Sees  v.  Wilcox, 
58  Iowa,  380;  State  v.  Bose,  83  La.  Ann.  932;  Tiemey  v.  Spi/i>a, 
T6  Mo.  279;  Staie  v.  CVyburn,  16  S.  0.  875;  Buggies  v.  Copn,  70 
Me.  468;  Breedlove  v.  Bwndy,  96  Ind.  819;  George  v.  PiUJheTj 
28  Gratt.  299;  La/rman  v.  Huey,  18  B.  Mon.  486;  OaldnjoeU  v, 
Neu)  Jersey  S,  B.  Co.  47  N-  Y.  282;  McDov)ea  v.  Crawford^  11 
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Oratt  877;  WUUams  v.  Hayes^  20  K  T.  58;  EggspieUer  v. 
KnocJdeSy  58  Iowa,  649;  Dwrlcmd  v.  JRosencrans^  56  Iowa,  122; 
McEinney  v.  Janes,  55  Wis.  39;  StaU  y.  Por^,  26  Mo.  201; 
Stats  v.  Coleman,  27  La.  Ann.  691;  Johmton  v.  Mason,  27  Mo. 
611;  Cfet^  V.  Charlotte,  C.  &  A.  JR.  Co.  22  S.  C.  557;  Jackson 
V.  TaHmadge,  4  Cow.  450;  Lewis  v.  Ryder,  13  Abb.  Pr.  1; 
Alexander  v.  Byron,  2  Johns.  Cas.  318;  ^iSS^ooy  v.  Graham,  3 
Dner.  444;  Burger  v.  TF^ife,  2  Bosw.  92;  Anthony  v.  Smith,  4 
Bo6w.  503;  Speyer  v.  Stern,  2  Sweeny,  516;  Williams  v.  Hayes, 
20  K  Y.  58;  KeUogg  v.  KeOogg,  6  Barb.  116;  BcarreU  v.  CbrAsr, 
3  Lans.  68;  P<gqp&  v.  5«(j<or,  19  Wend.  569. 

In  the  case  last  cited,  it  was  said :  '^  The  refusal  to  recall  a 
witness  to  restate  his  testimony,  after  a  cause  has  been  summed 
np  and  the  jnry  charged,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  appertaining  to 
the  conrt  before  whom  the  trial  is  had;  with  the  exercise  of 
which  a  conrt  of  review  will  not  interfere." 

§  111.  Constitutional  Reception  of  Eridence  on  Promise 
to  Sliow  Beleraney. — That  a  conrt  may  base  its  action  npon  the 
avowals  and  declared  purposes  of  counsel  is  shown  by  Dvmm,  v. 
People,  29  K.  Y.  523.  It  wonld  too  much  hamper  the  trial  courts 
in  their  proceedings,  if  they  were  much  restricted  in  the  exercise 
of  a  discretion  in  the  order  in  which  proof  should  be  received. 
There  must  be  a  discretion  vested  in  them,  in  such  case,  for  the 
convenience  and  dispatch  of  business,  and  often  for  a  proper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  testimony.  McCamey  v. 
People,  83  N.  Y.  408,  415,  38  Am.  Eep.  456. 

A  well  considered  case  in  Michigan  holds  directly  contrary  to 
the  New  York  rule  and  the  practice  generally  regarding  the  con- 
ditional reception  of  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  involved  in 
more  or  less  contradiction.  People  v.  MiUa/rd,  53  Mich.  63;  Zell 
Y.  Cam.  94  Pa.  558,  2  Orim.  L.  Mag.  22. 

§  112.  Continuance  Granted  when. — Continuances  ought 
always  to  be  granted  when,  from  the  showing,  justice  requires  it 
to  be  done,  and  to  enable  a  defendant  to  procure  all  legal  and 
competent  evidence  necessary  for  the  fair  presentation  of  his  case, 
if  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  obtain  the  same.  Technical  objec- 
tions should  not  ordinarily  prevent  the  granting  of  the  motion  for 
continuance,  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
defendant's  case.  But  continuance  will  not  be  granted  unless  it 
is  shown  that  there  is  some  necessity  for  the  production  of  the 
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proposed  testimony.  Hence,  in  affidavits  for  a  oontinnance,  it  is 
the  nnif orm  practice  for  the  party  applying  for  the  continuance, 
to  state  that  he  has  no  other  witness  by  whom  he  can  establish 
the  same  fact  Continuances  will  not  be  allowed  to  enable  the 
party  to  produce  evidence  that  ia  merely  cumulative,  unices  there 
IB  some  necessity  shown  therefor, — such  as,  that  there  will  be  a  eon- 
flict  in  the  evidence  in  reference  to  the  particular  matter  in  r^ard 
to  which  the  absent  witness  is  expected  to  testify.  Eighmy  v. 
People^  79  N.  T.  646;  Roberts  v.  People^  9  Colo.  468;  Ihmn  v. 
People,  109  HL  688;  Bagwell  v.  State,  66  Qa.  406;  State  v. 
Daki/n,  52  Iowa,  396;  Bea/oere  v.  State,  68  Ind.  630;  WaUcer  v. 
State,  13  Tex.  App.  618;  State  v.  Lenoie,  74  Mo.  222;  Shook  v. 
Thanvae,  21  HI.  87. 

The  evidence  usually  relied  upon  to  secure  a  continuance  in  a 
criminal  case  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trial  court  through 
the  medium  of  affidavits,  or  upon  such  direct  statements  in  open 
court  by  reputable  counsel  as  will  entitle  them  to  judicial  consid- 
eration. In  cases  of  felony  the  absence  of  the  accused  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  a  continuance.  Brown  v.  State,  24  Ark.  620; 
State  V.  CrosBj  27  Mo.  832;  People  v.  Perhme,  1  Wend.  91; 
Graham  v.  State,  40  Ala.  659;  People  v.  KoehUr,  6  CaL  72; 
Jackaon  v.  Com.  19  Gratt.  666;  State  v.  DocH/y,  64  Mo.  146; 
Sneed  v.  State,  6  Ark.  431;  State  v.  B&rim,  24  La.  Ann.  46;  N. 
T.  Code  Grim.  Proc.  §  466. 

Public  indignation  against  the  accused,  owing  to  the  enormity 
of  the  alleged  offense,  when  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  court 
should  result  in  a  continuance.  State  v.  WeUs,  61  Iowa,  629; 
Bishop  V.  StaU,  9  Ga.  121;  Gox  v.  State,  64  Ga.  374;  Beavers  v. 
State,  58  Ind.  630.  Sudden  illness  of  the  attorney  for  the  accused, 
and  possibly  unavoidable  absence  may  be  shown  in  support  of  a 
motion  for  continuance.  Ba,gwell  v.  State,  66  Gkt.  406.  And,  in 
most  jurisdictions,  insufficient  time  to  properly  prepare  the  defense 
may  be  urged  with  propriety.    State  v.  Lewie,  74  Mo.  222. 

By  statutory  enactment  in  !New  York,  the  defendant  after  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  is  entitied  to  a  continuance  of  at  least  two  days 
to  prepare  for  his  trial  if  he  require  it.  The  trial  itself  however, 
may  be  had  in  absence  of  the  accused  if  he  appear  by  counsel, 
but,  if  the  indictment  be  for  a  felony,  the  defendant  must  be  per- 
sonally present    K  T.  Code  Grim.  Proc.  §  866,  857. 

It  is  tiie  constitutional  privilege  of  one  accused  of  crime  to  have 
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the  assistance  of  connsel  and  this  privilege  carries  with  it  the  co- 
ordinate right  to  a  personal  interview.  See  U.  S.  Const.  6th 
Amendment;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  334.  To  give  life  and  eifect 
to  this  constitutional  provision,  and  to  make  the  presence  of 
counsel  upon  the  trial  a  valuable  right  it  must  include  a  private 
interview  with  his  counsel  prior  to  the  trial  Westbrook, «/.,  in 
People  V.  Bideyy  1  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  492. 

So  "  every  person  who  is  indicted  of  treason  or  other  capital 
crime,  shall  be  allowed  to  make  his  full  defense  by  counsel  learned 
in  the  law;  and  the  court  before  which  he  is  tried  or  some  judge 
thereof  shall  immediately,  upon  his  request,  assign  to  him  such 
counsel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  he  may  desire,  and  they  shall  have 
free  access  to  him  at  all  seasonable  hours."  17.  S.  Bev.  Stat. 
§  1034;  N.  T.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  §  108;  People  v,  WiUett,  8  K  Y. 
Crim.  Eep.  54, 1  How.  Pr.  N.  S.  197. 

Any  failure  to  accord  this  right  may  be  shown  by  affidavit,  and 
where  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  further  time  should  be  allowed 
to  perfect  the  defense,  a  continuance  should  be  granted. 
^:  Eb  parte  affidavits  are  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings  only  as 

some  law  has  declared  them  to  be  evidence,  and  they  are  not  evi- 
dence of  any  facts  stated  in  them  unless  some  law  makes  them 
^  sneL    Still  they  may  be  effectively  employed  in  an  application 

'  for  a  continuance  as  a  basis  for  the  motion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVIDENCE  NECESSARY  TO  SECURE  A  CONTINUANCBL 

§  113.  Bule  the  Same  as  in  Oivil  Cases. 

114.  Right  not  Affected  by  Admissions  of  Opposite  Forty. 

115.  What  Evidence  is  Necessary  to  Secure. 

116.  Whai  Motion  Papers  should  Prove. 

%  113.  Bale  the  Same  as  in  Ciyil  Cases.— ^'The  rnle  govern- 
ing applications  for  a  continuance,"  said  Sutherland,  «/*.,  in  People 
V.  Vermi^ea,  7  Cow.  369,  '*is  substantially  the  same  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases;  though  in  the  latter  the  authorities  all  agree  that  the 
matter  is  to  be  scanned  more  closely,  on  accoxmt  of  the  superior 
temptation  to  delay  and  escape  the  sentence  of  the  law*  •  .  . 
In  cases  where  the  conmion  affidavit  applies,  the  court  has  no  dis- 
cretion. The  postponement  is  a  matter  of  right,  resting  on  what 
has  become  a  principle  of  the  conmion  law.  But  where  there  has 
been  laches,  or  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  object  fe  delay, 
the  judge  at  the  circuit  may  then  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances,  and  grant  or  delay  the  application  at  his  pleasure. 
Where  the  subject  takes  this  turn,  the  application  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  right,  and  rests  in  discretion."  This  doctrine  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  authorities.  2  Phil.  Ev.  Cowen  &  Hill's 
Notes,  353. 

§  114.  Bight  not  AiTected  by  Admissions  of  Opposite  Party. 

— Shall  a  party  who  has  made  out  good  grounds  for  a  continu- 
ance, on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  be  ruled  to  trial 
upon  the  admission  of  his  adversary,  that  his  witnesses  who  are 
absent,  if  present  would  swear  to  the  facts  which  he  states  he  ex- 
pects to  prove  by  them;  or  shall  he  be  required  to  admit  the  fact 
proposed  to  be  proven  by  them? 

The  common  law  rule  of  confronting  the  jurors  with  the  wit- 
nesses in  a  public,  oral  examination,  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the 
wisest  jurists  as  a  most  invaluable  rule  in  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.  By  such  an  examination,  a  party  has  not  only  the  benefit 
of  the  naked  fact  detailed,  but  also  the  benefit  of  the  deportment, 
the  manner,  the  physiognomy,  the  impression,  detail,  and  intelli- 
gent reasons  given  by  his  witnesses,  which  are  calculated  to  force 
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conviction  upon  the  triers,  and  greatly  outweigh  the  same  num- 
ber of  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Of  all  these  he  would  be 
depriTcd,  if  compelled  to  go  to  trial  upon  the  naked  admission 
that  his  witnesses  would  swear  to  the  facts  which  he  proposes  to 
prove  bj  them.  Such  admission,  if  not  forgotten,  would  make 
but  little  impression,  amid  a  consistent  and  rational  detail  of  a 
similar  number  of  witnesses,  deposing,  orally,  to  facts  of  a  coun- 
teracting character. 

His  right  to  bring  his  witnesses  before  the  jury  is  a  legal  right, 
and  which  may  be  of  essential  advantage  to  him,  especially  in  the 
establishment  of  controverted  facts,  and  of  which  he  ought  not  to 
be  deprived.  If,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  continuance  in  such  a 
case,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  any  admission  short  of 
the  admission  of  the  fact  intended  to  be  proved  by  his  absent  wit- 
nesses. Smith  V.  Oreason^  6  Dana,  298,  30  Am.  Dec.  688;  Do- 
mingea  v.  State^  7  Smedes  &  M.  475,  45  Am.  Dec.  315;  Qoodman 
V.  StaUy  1  Meigs,  195. 

Where  the  evidence  discloses  sufficient  ground  for  a  continu- 
ance, the  prosecution  cannot  frustrate  the  application  by  stipulat- 
ing to  admit  the  evidence  sought  to  be  adduced.  By  constitu- 
tional  guarantee  in  eveiy  state  in  the  Union  the  prisoner  haa  a 
right  to  the  personal  presence  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf.  State  v. 
BerJdey^  92  Mo.  41;  State  v.  PcvrJc&r^  13  Lea,  226. 

Much  controversy  has  surged  about  this  proposition  but  the  dig. 
senting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood  in  the  recent  case  of 
SUUe  Y.  JermingSy  81  Mo.  85,  will  go  very  far  toward  placing  the 
the  question  beyond  cavil  or  demur. 

In  several  jurisdictions  this  question  is  determined  by  statutory 
enactment  and  is  granted  once  as  matter  of  right.  If  allowed  as 
to  one  joint  defendant  the  others  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
l^e.  Stephenson  v.  State^  5  Tex.  App.  79;  State  v.  Eraser,  2 
Bay,  96.  But  see  State  v.  McComby  18  lowa^  43;  Thompeon  v. 
State,  9  Tex.  App.  301.  As  to  the  right  to  a  prosecution  by  con- 
tinuance, see  People  v.  FvUer,  2  Park.  Orim.  Bep.  16. 

Where  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  reads,  as  the  evidence 
of  an  absent  witness^  the  statement  contained  in  the  affidavit  for 
continuance  of  what  the  evidence  of  the  witness  would  be  if  pres- 
ent, the  state  may  conlaradict  his  testimony  or  impeach  the  witness 
as  if  he  were  present.  And  the  state  may  ofier  the  witness  him- 
self Xo  contradict  such  statement  so  read  in  evidence.  State  v. 
Marm,  83  ^o.  589. 
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Where  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  offers  a  sufficient  affi- 
davit for  continuance,  stating  the  facts  to  which  the  absent  wit- 
nesses are  expected  to  testify,  it  is  error  to  refuse  a  continuance, 
even  though  the  prosecuting  attorney  offers  to  admit,  not  simply 
that  the  witness  would  testify  to  the  facts  stated,  but  also,  the 
truth  of  the  facts  stated;  for  the  defendant  has  the  constitutional 
right,  to  have  the  witnesses  personally  present  at  the  trial.  Where 
the  circuit  court  refuses  a  continuance  for  the  insufficiency  of  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  affidavit,  the  court  of  errors  would  be 
extremely  cautious  and  circumspect  in  controlling  its  discretion, 
though  they  entertained  a  clear  opinion  that  the  reasons  were  suf- 
ficient.    Goodmcm  v.  StdUj  Meigs,  195. 

§  115.  What  Evidence  is  Necessary  to  Secure.— Privilege 
of  a  postponement  is  an  absolute  right  where  either  party  can 
produce  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  request,  and  although  there  is 
abundant  dicta  intimating  that  the  appUcation  to  postpone  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  still  the  careful 
analysis  of  the  authorities  will  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  any 
arbitrary  exercise  of  this  discretion  is  discountenanced,  and  where 
the  application  is  improvidently  refused  the  appellate  court  will 
grant  relief. 

Without  attempting  an  extended  tabulation  of  all  the  cases  that 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  postponement  the  follow- 
ing may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  prominent,  and  any  evi- 
dence based  upon  one  of  these  several  grounds  for  a  continuance 
is  considered  pertinent.  (1)  A  disturbed  and  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  prejudicial  to  the  accused.  (2)  Illness  of  counsel 
(3)  Absence  of  the  defendant,  in  cases  of  felony.  (4)  Surprise 
at  some  unexpected  development  of  the  case  whidi  could  not  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated.  (5)  Want  of  adequate  time  in  prep- 
aration of  the  defense.  (6)  Eefusal  to  admit  counsel  to  the  jail 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  the  prisoner.  In 
support  of  these  propositions  are  cited  as  illustrative:  Me  Sheriff 
of  New  Torky  1  Wheeler  Grim.  Gas.  803;  Stewart  v.  State^  58  Ga. 
677;  Brown  v.  StaU,  24  Ark.  620;  State  v.  Cross,  27  Mo.  332; 
People  V.  KohleTy  6  Gal.  72;  Jackson  v.  Com.  19  Gratt.  656;  Cha- 
ham  V.  State^  40  Ala.  669;  State  v.  Berim,,  24  La.  Ann.  46;  Cla/tk 
V.  State,  4  Humph.  254;  Burley  v.  State,  1  Neb.  386;  Sweeden  v. 
State,  19  Ark.  205;  People  v.  Perkins,  1  Wend.  91;  A^vdrews  v. 
State,  2  Sneed,  550;  Prims  v.  Com.  18  Pa.  103;  Shapoonmash  v. 
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United  States,  1  Wash.  Terr.  188;  StaU  v.  Doolyy  64  Mo.  146; 
State  V.  AUen^  64  Mo.  67;  DuTrn  v.  Com.  6  Pa.  384;  Sneed  v. 
State,  5  Pike,  431;  N.  T.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  §  465, 

When  an  application  for  an  adjournment  is  made  in  good  faith 
and  upon  proper  facts  shown,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay, 
it  is  error  at  law  to  refuse  same,  and  snch  refusal  is  review- 
able. Brooklyn  OH  WbrJks  v.  Brown,  38  How.  Pr.  451;  Onder- 
donk  T.  Banlett,  3  Hill,  323;  Ogdefi  v.  Payne,  5  Cow.  15;  Hooher 
V.  Rogers,  6  Cow.  577;  People  v.  VemMlyea,  7  Cow.  383;  Pvlver 
V.  Hieerodt,  8  How.  Pr.  49;  2  Tidd.  Pr.  708;  1  Archb.  Crim.  Pr. 
&  PL  210;  1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  892;  Kvng  v.  D'Eon,  1  W. 
Bl.  510,  3  Burr.  1513;  Waster  v.  PeopU,  92  N.  T.  422. 

Should  it  appear,  however,  that  the  evidence  sought  is  clearly 
inadmissible,  or  is  cumulative  in  its  character  the  motion  should 
be  denied.  Neima  y.  State,  58  Miss.  362;  Krebe  v.  State,  8  Tex. 
App.  1;  Vwmadoe  v.  State,  67  Gku  768.  And  so  proof  of  the 
pendency  of  a  civil  action  against  the  accused  or  even  of  another 
indictment  for  the  same  ofEense  is  insufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  an  order  of  continuance.  Eighmy  v.  People,  79 
N.  T.  646;  Loeffner  v.  State,  10  Ohio  St.  598. 

§  116.  What  Motion  Papers  Shonld  Prove.— To  sus- 
tain the  application  for  a  continuance  the  affidavit  should  show: 
(1)  The  material  nature  of  the  evidence  sought.  (2)  High 
degree  of  probability  that  it  may  be  secured.  (3)  The  exercise 
of  due  diligence  in  the  effort  already  made  to  obtain  it.  Hyde  v. 
i^aU,  16  Tex.  445,  67  Am.  Dec.  632;  Moody  v.  People,  20  111. 
315;  State  v.  Bennett,  52  Iowa,  724;  State  v.  Hagam,,  22  Kan. 
490;  BUge  v.  StaU,  20  Fla.  742;  McDermoU  v.  State,  89  Ind.  187; 
People  V.  Francis,  38  CaL  183;  Sta^  v.  Oray,  14  Nev.  212,  7 
Crim.  L.  Mag.  84;  People  v.  VermUyea,  7  Cow.  369;  State  v. 
Files,  3  Brev.  (S.  C.)  304;  1  Tread.  (S.  C.)  234;  Wray  v.  People, 
78  111.  212;  State  v.  SmiOi,  8  Eich.  L.  460;  State  v.  Laatge,  59 
Mo.  418;  Mackey  v.  Cmi.  80  Ky.  345,  4  Ky.  L.  Kep.  179;  People 
V.  Ah  TuU,  53  CaL  613. 

The  case  of  King  v.  I^Eon,  1  W.  Bl.  510  and  3  Burr.  1513,  is 
a  leading  case  on  this  subject,  and  contains  the  principles  above 
formul&ted  which  have  since  prevailed  in  relation  to  a  continu- 
ance.    liOrd  Mansfield  says  in  that  case,  ^'three  things  are  neces- 
sary to  pnt  off  a  trial:  !•  That  the  witness  is  really  material,  and 
appezirB  to  the  court  so  to  be.    2.  That  the  party  who  applies  has 
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been  gailtj  of  no  neglect.  3.  That  the  witness  can  be  had  at  the 
time  to  which  the  trial  is  deferred."  Wihnot,  J,^  said  that  the 
rule  is  the  same  in  criminal  and  civil  cases;  and  Yates,  «/I,  said, 
whatever  indulgence  the  law  gives  to  defendant  in  civil  cases,  it 
ought,  afortioriy  to  give  in  criminal. 

Where  the  application  for  a  continuance  is  made  in  good  faith 
and  is  based  upon  evidence  of  proper  facts  which  go  to  negative 
the  theory  of  mere  captious  delay  it  is  reversible  error  to  refuse 
it.  BrooJdyn  OU  Works  v.  Brown^  38  How.  Pr.  451;  Onder- 
donh  V.  Ramlett^  8  Hill,  323;  Ogd&n,  v.  Pwyne^  6  Cow.  15;  Pvlver 
V.  Hiserodt,  3  How.  Pr.  49;  2  Tidd,  Pr.  708;  1  Archb.  Crim.  Pr. 
&  PI.  210;  Chitty,  Grim.  Law,  492;  Emg  v.  IfEony  1  W.  BL  510; 
3  Burr.  1613. 

But  if  there  are  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  appli- 
cation, then  the  court  will  require  the  party  to  be  more  minute  in 
stating  the  circumstances  and  facts  upon  which  the  application 
rests.  This  general  rule  is  found  in  books  of  practice  both  civil 
and  criminal.  2  Tidd,  Pr.  708;  1  Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PL  210;  1 
Danl.  586,  587;  1  Ghitty,  Grim.  Law,  492. 
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§117.  The  Term  Yarlanee  Defined. — ^Yariance  has  been 
defined  as  a  disagreement  between  the  allegation  and  the  proof 
in  some  matter  which,  in  point  of  law,  is  essential  to  the  charge 
or  daim.  House  ▼.  Metcalfe  27  Conn.  638;  Sta/te  v.  Wadswarth, 
SO  Conn.  67;  Xeiser  v.  Tqppingj  72  DL  229. 

§  118.  Proofs  and  Allegations  mast  Ciorrespond. — ^Undonbt- 
^dljj  the  rale  is  that  the  proofs  mnst  correspond  with  the  allega- 
tions in  ihe  declaration,  but  the  requirement  in  that  behalf  is 
fulfilled,  if  the  substance  of  the  declaration  is  proved.  JiTash  v. 
Taume,  72  U.  8.  6  Wall.  689, 18  L.  ed.  627. 

The  Korth  Carolina  supreme  court  has  decided,  that  where 
there  is  a  yariance  between  the  allegation  and  proof  in  a  criminal 
proceeding,  its  effect  is  to  vacate  the  verdict,  but  leaving  the 
prisoner  liable  to  re-triaL    State  v.  SheriUy  82  K.  C.  694. 

Where  it  appears  that  a  party  is  as  well  known  under  his  alias 
name  as  under  his  real  name,  a  variance  in  names  will  be  disre- 
garded. Mlert  V.  State,  93  Ind.  76;  Etmter  v.  StaU,  8  Tex. 
App.  76. 

And  it  has  been  held,  that  where  a  statute  of  limitations  imposes 

a  specified  time  within  which  a  criminal  prosecution  must  be 

institated,  a  variance  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 

mitted  is  immaterial,  provided  the  time  alleged  in  the  indictment 

and  that  proved  at  the  trial,  are  both  within  the  statutory  limita- 

tioBS.     Sta4s  V.  BdL,  49  Iowa,  440. 
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§  119.  General  Bnle  of  Criminal  Pleading  Stated. — ^It  is  a 

general  rule  of  criminal  pleading  that  material  allegations  must 
be  proved,  and  that  if  an  allegation  need  not  be  proved,  it  is  not 
material.  SUiie  v.  Porter^  88  Ark.  637.  The  proof  must  alwaya 
correspond  with  the  charge  in  the  indictment  ( United  States  v. 
Da/rtony  6  McLean,  46)  even  though  the  offense  is  set  out  with 
greater  particularity  than  is  required;  nothing  connected  with  the 
offense  can  be  disregarded  as  surplusage.  United  States  v.  Brown^ 
3  McLean,  238.  Where  an  offense  is  susceptible  of  commission 
in  more  than  one  way,  it  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed 
in  the  particular  way  charged,  and  in  no  other  way.  Kennedy  v. 
StatSy  9  Tex.  App.  399.  The  precise  offense  diarged,  and  no 
other,  must  be  proved.    Eapalje,  Orim.  Proc.  §  107. 

§  120.  lUnstrations  of  these  Kales. — ^A  distinction  obtains 
as  to  those  variances  occasioned  by  the  proof  and  the  context  or 
recitals  of  an  enactment  or  even  of  a  contract.  Yariance  under 
such  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  fataL  BuUer  v.  State^  3 
McCord,  L.  383. 

Where  the  prosecutor  states  the  offense  with  greater  particu- 
larity than  he  is  bound  to  do,  the  proof  must  correspond  with  the 
averments.  That  cannot  be  regarded  as  surplusage,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  offense.  United  States  v.  Brcvm^  8  McLean^ 
233. 

Thus,  in  an  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with  having  in 
Ids  custody  and  possession,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same,  "  one  pint 
of  adulterated  milk,  to  which  milk  water  had  been  added,"  the 
allegation  is  descriptive,  and  is  not  supported  by  proof  that  the 
milk  in  question  was  adulterated  by  adding  water  to  pure  milk. 
Com.  V.  iMscoTPthy  130  Mass.  42. 

The  rules  of  pleading  are  the  same  in  civil  as  in  criminal  actions. 
In  Jerome  v.  Whitm^^  7  Johns.  321,  the  court  held  that  if  the 
plaintiff  in  his  declaration  on  a  note  for  value  received,  instead  of 
stating  generally  that  it  was  given  for  value  received,  sets  forth 
specially  in  what  the  value  received  consisted,  he  is  bound  to 
prove  the  particular  value  according  to  the  averment,  and  the 
general  knowledge  of  value  in  the  note  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  declaration.  So  in  United  States  v.  Porter ^  3  Day,  283,  it  was 
held,  that  where  in  an  indictment  for  stopping  the  mail,  the  contract 
of  the  carrier  of  the  mail  with  the  postoffice  department,  was  set 
out,  it  must  be  proved.    And  where  an  indictment  for  burglary 
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in  the  bonse  of  J.  D.  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  J.  W.  it 
appearing  that  J.  W.  had  no  property  there,  it  was  held  material 
to  state  truly  in  whom  the  property  of  the  goods  was. 

In  1  Ohitty,  PI.  263,  it  is  said,  That  if  however  the  matter  un- 
necessarily stated  be  wholly  foreign  and  irrelevant  to  the  cause,  so 
that  no  allegation  whatever  on  tixe  subject  was  necessary,  it  will 
be  rejected  as  surplusage.  If  the  prosecutor  choose  to  state  the 
ofiense  with  greater  particularity  than  is  required  by  the  statute, 
he  will  be  bound  by  the  statement,  and  must  prove  it  as  laid. 
Hex  Y.  Dawlm^  5  T.  B.  311;  United  States  v.  Brown^  3  Mc- 
Lean, 233. 

§  121.  Only  Material  Yariance  will  be  Regarded. — A  vari- 
ance is  not  now  regarded  as  material  unless  it  is  such  as  might 
mislead  the  defense,  or  might  expose  the  accused  to  the  danger  of 
being  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Abbott,  Trial 
Brief,  §  680, 

This  entire  subject  of  variance  has  received  direct  illumina- 
tion from  a  recent  dedsion  of  the  ITew  York  court  of  appeals. 
Mr.  Justice  Earl,  writing  for  affirmance  and  voicing  the  unani- 
mouB  opinion  of  his  associates  says :   "  It  is  also  claimed  that  there 
was  a  false  variance  between  the  indictment  and  the  proof,  in 
that  the  indictment  alleges  that  Harris  swore  before  the  fire 
marshall  that  there  were  60,000  cigars  in  the  building  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  whereas  the  proof  showed  that  he  swore  that  there 
were  65,000.    This  objection  was  in  no  form  made  at  the  trial, 
and  therefore  cannot  avail  here.    If  it  had  been  made,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  that  item  could  have  been  excluded  or  waived,  or  the 
judge  could  have  instructed  the  jury  to  disregard  the  evidence 
and  that  there  would  have  been  still  enough  to  uphold  a  convic* 
tion.     The  variance  was  as  to  the  one  of  a  number  of  distinct 
itema  as  to  which  Harris  was  charged  with  swearing  falsely,  and 
if  the  jury  had  found  that  he  swore  falsely  as  to  the  other  items,  or 
as  to  any  one  of  them,  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  have  been  proper. 
Wbere  an  indictment  chaises  that  the  prisoner  has  stolen  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  or  has  inflicted  a  number  of  blows,  or  has  obtained 
goods  by  a  number  of  false  pretenses,  or  has  sworn  falsely  in  an 
£Uffidavit  as  to  several  facts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  all  that  is 
chained.    It  is  sufficient  to  prove  enough  to  make  out  the  ofiense 
charged.    3  Russell,  Crimes  (4th  London  ed.)  105;  Reg.  v.  EhodeSy 
2  Ld.  Eaym-  886;  3  Starkie,  Ev.  860;  TomZinaon'a  Case,  4  City 
Hall  Kec  125j  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  763.      .     .     . 
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^^  The  strictness  of  the  ancient  rale  as  to  variance  between  the 
proof  and  the  indictment  has  been  mnch  relaxed  in  modem  times. 
Variances  are  regarded  as  material,  because  they  may  mislead  a 
prisoner  in  making  his  defense,  and  because  thej  may  expose  him 
to  the  danger  of  being  again  pntinjeopardy  for  the  same  offense." 
Morris  v.  Feopley  64  K  Y.  148. 

§  122.  When  Yariance  between  Indictment  and  Proof  will 
Call  for  Amendment. — ^If  there  be  a  variance  between  the 
indictment  and  the  evidence  brought  forward  to  sustain  it,  the 
courts,  on  application,  will  amend  the  indictment,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances:  where  the  variance  is  in  the  setting  out  of  any 
matter  in  writing,  or  in  print,  or  in  tiie  name  of  any  county,  dty, 
town,  parish,  etc.,  or  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  or  in  the  name  of  any  per- 
son injured,  or  intended  so  to  be,  by  the  offense  charged,  or  in  the 
name  of  any  person  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  or  in  the  "name 
or  description  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  therein  named 
or  described,"  or  in  the  ownership  of  property  therein  named  or 
described. 

But  there  are  some  cases  of  variance  where  an  amendment  is 
not  necessary.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  if  the  evi* 
dence  prove  a  larceny,  the  jury  may  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the 
embezzlement  and  find  him  guilty  of  simple  larceny,  upon  an 
indictment  for  obtaining  goods  or  money  und^  false  pretense^ 
if  the  evidence  prove  a  larceny,  the  defendant,  notwithstanding, 
may  be  convicted  of  false  pretenses;  upon  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor,  if  the  evidence  prove  a  felony,  the  defendant  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  be  acquitted,  unless  the  court  think  proper 
to  discharge  him  from  that  indictment,  and  order  him  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  felony.    Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  124. 

§  123.  The  Doctrine  of  Idem  Sonans  Stated.— There  is  a 

rule  of  growing  importance  by  which  courts,  for  many  years,  have 
evinced,  by  their  decisions,  a  disposition  to  recede  from  the  fading 
adherence  to  common  law  technicalities,  and  hold  rather  to  sub- 
stance than  mere  form.  Modem  decisions  conform  to  the  rule 
that  a  variance,  to  be  material,  must  be  such  as  to  mislead  the 
opposite  party  to  his  prejudice,  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  idem 
soncms  has  been  much  enlarged  by  modem  decisions,  to  conform 
to  the  above  salutary  rule.  The  law  does  not  treat  every  slight 
variance,  if  trivial,  such  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  the  name,  as 
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fataL  The  variance  shonld  be  a  sabBtantial  and  material  one  to 
be  fatal.  Harris,  Identification,  §  139;  Trimble  v.  State,  4 
Blaekf.  435;  Steoens  v.  Stebbine,  4  DL  25. 

Conrts  are  not  fastidions  in  enforcing  absolute  precision  in 
regard  to  orthography.  Names  admitting  of  the  same  pronnnci- 
ation  are  often  made  np  of  yery  different  letters.  In  these  cases, 
a  mistake  of  one  mode  of  spelling  for  another  is  unimportant, 
even  in  an  indictment.  The  public  prosecntor  is  not  bound  to  ascer* 
tain  the  particular  letters  used  by  the  accused  in  writing  his  name, 
for  this  might  often  be  impracticable.  But  where  the  orthography 
of  the  indictment  composes  a  name  which  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  pronunciation  produces  a  different  sound  from  the  true  one, 
the  mistake  will  be  fatal. 

The  doctrine  of  idem  sonans  is  too  well  established  to  be  dis- 
regarded. If  the  name  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  the  name 
proven  on  the  trial,  were  of  the  same  sound,  then  there  is  not  a 
fatal  variance,  although  the  two  names  may  have  been  spelled 
slightly  different.  Donnei  v.  United  StcUeSj  1  Morris  (Iowa)  141, 
39  Am.  Dec  457;  Parckman  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  228;  Schooler 
V  Asherst,  1  litt  (Ky.)  216;  JSamee  v.  People,  18  111.  52;  Hex 
V.  Tannett,  Buss.  &  B.  351;  Hex  v.  Shakespeare,  10  £a8t,  83; 
Gom.  V.  GiUeepie^  7  Serg.  &  B.  479;  Swaila  v.  JS^ate,  7  Blackf . 
324. 

§  124.  Instances  of  Immaterial  Variance  In  Name. — ^It  is 

held  to  be  an  immaterial  variance  where  the  words  may  be 
sounded  alike,  without  disturbing  the  power  of  the  letters  found 
in  the  variant  orthography.  Adams  v.  State,  67  Ala.  89.  See 
Bice,  Annotated  Colo.  Oode,  Oiv.  Proo.  title  Idem  Sonana. 

In  a  recent  Texas  case  Judge  Willson  says:    ^^Hix  Nowels" 

and  ''Hicks  Nowells"  are  idem  sonans,  and  the  court  did  not  err 

in  its  chaise  to  the  jury  in  disregarding  the  difference  in  the 

orthography  of  the  name,  and  in  omitting  to  submit  to  the  jury 

for  their  determination  whether  or  not  the  name  as  spelled  in  the 

indictment  was  the  same  as  that  proved  on  the  trial.    There  was 

no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  question,  and  the  court  might  well 

assume  that  the  names  were  identical.    If  there  had  been  any 

doubt  as  to  whether  the  names  were  idem  sonans,  it  would  have 

been  proper^  and  perhaps  essential,  to  have  submitted  the  question 

to  the  jury.     Henry  v.  SUxte^  7  Tex.  App.  888;  Spoonemore  v. 

State^  25  Tex.  App.  858. 
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The  law  does  not  treat  every  slight  and  triml  variance,  such  as 
the  omission  of  a  letter,  as  fatal.  The  variance  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  material  one,  such  as  would  render  the  instrument 
offered  in  evidence  a  different  and  distinct  instrument  from  the 
one  described  in  the  petition,  to  authorize  the  court  to  exclude  it 
from  the  jury  on  the  ground  of  variance.  The  rule  of  idem 
aonans^  when  strictly  adhered  to,  is  considered  too  rigid,  and  has- 
been  much  relaxed  in  modem  practice.  Stevens  v.  SUbbins^  4 
111.  25. 

It  is  claimed  that  mere  identity  of  sound  is  a  surer  method  of 
designating  the  names  of  persons  than  that  of  depending  upon 
mere  identity  in  the  orthography.  AhUbol  v.  Beniditto^  2  Taunt. 
401;  Myer  v.  FegaJy^  39  Pa.  429. 

If  the  sound  of  a  name  idem  eonans  be  not  affected  by  a  mis- 
spelling which  occurs,  such  error  is  immaterial,  and  any  two  names 
being  alike  in  original  derivation  and  used  interchangably,  though 
different  in  sound,  do  not,  by  the  use  of  either,  constitute  a  ma- 
terial variance.  2  Eolle,  Abr.  135;  Bacon,  Abr.  title  Mienofner^ 
The  doctrine  of  idem  sonane  should  not  be  too  rigidly  enforced. 
The  principal  question  in  all  cases  should  ask  as  to  the  materiality 
of  the  variance.  Bdton  v.  Fisher^  44  HI.  32.  And  this  is  always 
a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  names,  courts  are  reluctant  to  pronounce  that  a  variance 
which  in  most  instances  is  a  simple  misspelling,  or  the  result  of  a 
mispronunciation  shall  affect  vested  rights  honestly  acquired.  In 
an  early  case  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  held,  where  ma- 
terial variance  was  claimed  in  the  names  of  a  conveyance  that 
Michael  Allen,  named  in  a  deed  as  grantor  was,  presumptively, 
Michael  AUaine,  grantee  of  the  same  property  as,  also,  that  Oto- 
ine  Allaine  was,  presumptively,  Antoine  Allaine.  Chiniquy  v. 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Chicago^  41  111.  148. 

The  misspelling  of  a  defendant's  name  in  a  summons  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  non-appearance  to  defend,  especially  where  it  appears 
that  the  name  "Butler''  was  written  "Bulter."  Knowing  there 
is  a  suit  against  himself,  defendant  is  held  bound  to  appear.  Ber- 
mann  v.  Butler^  59  Dl.  225. 

The  rule  is,  that  if  the  distinction  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
names  is  indistinguishable  in  ordinary  conversation,  the  doctrine 
of  idem  eonana  applies.  Barnes  v.  People^  18  111.  52.  The  po- 
sition contended  for  is  sustained  by  a  Maine  decision  which  holds 
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that,  although  the  surname  of  a  party  defendant  has  been  spelled 
in  seven  different  ways  in  the  coarse  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  the 
names  were  all  idem  soncms  and  sufficiently  identified  the  defend- 
ant   MiOett  V.  Blake,  81  Me.  531. 

§  125.  Extended  Tabnlation  of  the  Gases  from  Bapa\|e's 
Criminal  Procedure. — ^Mr.  Bapalje  in  his  well  known  work  on 
Oriminal  Procedure  at  Section  83,  tabulates  a  series  of  cases  that 
have  been  decided  upon  this  interesting  topic  The  section  is 
reproduced  in  this  connection  as  affording  by  far  the  most  lumin- 
ous exposition  of  this  subject  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  text-books 
early  or  late. 

The  rule  as  to  the  materiality  of  variances  between  the  name 
as  stated  in  the  indictment  and  as  proved  on  the  trial,  is  that  the 
mere  misspelling  of  a  name,  whether  of  the  accused  or  of  a  third 
person,  is  not  fatal  to  the  indictment,  unless  the  difference  causes 
a  material  change  m  the  pronunciation  of  the  name;  whether  it 
does  or  not  is,  on  the  trial  of  the  general  issue,  a  question  for  the 
jury  and  not  for  the  court  ( Underwood  v.  State,  72  Ala.  220. 
But  see  as  to  the  last  point.  Com.  v.  Jtiffge,  14  Gray,  876,  77  Am. 
Dec  333)  or  where  the  court  does  pass  upon  it,  a  stringent  con- 
struction will  not  be  applied.  Foster  v.  8taU,  1  Tex.  App.  631. 
Thus  "Mary  Etta"  is  idem  eorume  with  "Marietta,"  Ooode  v. 
State,  2  Tex.  App.  520;  *Ta[utson"  with  "Herdson,"  StaU  v.  Hut- 
^on,  15  Mo.  512  (a  strange  conclusion);  "Owens  D.  Havely"  with 
«Owen  D.  Haverly,"  State  v.  JSiwely,  21  Mo.  498;  "Blankenship" 
with  *^lackenship,"  State  v.  BlamJcenship,  21  Mo.  504  (one  judge 
dissenting);  "George  Washington  Bank"  with  "Greo.  Washington 
Bank,"  Patterem  v.  People,  12  Hun,  137;  "Chin  Chan"  with 
«Chin  Chang,"  WeOa  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  20;  and  "McLaugh- 
lin" with  "McGlofin,"  McLaughlin  v.  State,  52  Ind.  476.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  among  others  have  been  held  not  to 
be  idefm  sonans:  "Spintz"  and  "Sprintz,"  United  States  v. 
Spi/nte,  18  Fed.  Eep.  377;  "Clements  Turner"  and  "Turner  Cle- 
ments," Ol&ments  v.  StaU,  21  Tex.  App.  258;  "Tarpley"  and 
^'Tapley,"  Ta/rpley  v.  State,  79  Ala.  271;  "Kinney"  and  "McKin- 
ney,"  Emney  v.  State,  21  Tex.  App.  348;  "Donald"  and  "Don- 
nell,"  Donnell  v.  United  States,  1  Morris  (Iowa)  141,  39  Am. 
Dec  467;  "Mincher"  and  **Minshen,"  Adamfis  v.  State,  67  Ala.  89; 
^'Abie  Burgamy"  and  "Avie  Burgamy,"  Burgarn/y  v.  State,  4 
Tex.  App.  672;  and  **Wood"  and  "Woods,"  NeiderVack  v.  State, 
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21  Tex.  App.  320.  Some  of  these  decisions  are  unsatisfactory, 
notably  a  IsTorth  Carolina  case,  where  "Willis  Fain"  was  held  to 
be  id^m  sorums  with  "Willie  Fanes,"  State  v.  Ha/re^  95  N.  C. 
682;  but  no  doubt  "Chatam  Bank"  ia  idem  aoncMia  vn&i  *K3hatham 
Bank."  Both  v.  State^  10  Tex.  App.  27.  Where  the  name 
"George  J.  Farley"  appeared  iour  times  in  an  indictment  which 
went  on  to  allege  an  intent  to  kill  said  ^^rank  I.  Farley/'  it  was 
held  proper  to  instruct  the  jury  that  if  this  was  clearly  a  clerical 
error  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  accused,  it  was  not  a  fatal  vari- 
ance. State  V.  McC'miniffy  70  Iowa,  217;  Stoite  t.  Ford^  38  La. 
Ann.  797.  So,  where  on  the  separate  trial  of  one  for  a  joint  of- 
fense with  one  "Land,"  it  appeared  the  latter's  name  was  "Lance," 
but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  the  variance  was  deemed 
immaterial  Dani&ryport  v.  Staie^  38  Ga.  184.  But  where  an  in- 
dictment gave  the  name  of  the  injured  person  as  "McEasky," 
"McKlaskey,"  and  '^cKloskey,"  and  the  proof  showed  its  proper 
spelling  to  be  "McOoskey,"  the  conviction  was  set  aside.  Black 
V.  State^  57  Ind.  109.  So  an  indictment  charging  a  trespass  upon 
land  in  possession  of  A,  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  a  trespass 
upon  land  in  possession  of  B.  State  v.  SAerriU^  81  N.  0.  550. 
And  a  charge  that  an  aflSdavit  was  sworn  to  by  J.  N.  P.  is  not 
supported  by  proof  that  J.  P.  signed  it.  Pickens  v.  S^atej  6 
Ohio,  274.  But  a  misnomer  is  fatal  only  when  it  is  of  a  party 
whose  existence  is  essential  to  the  offense  charged.  United  States 
V.  Sawardj  8  Sumn.  12. 

A  variance  is  not  now  regarded  as  material  unless  it  is  such  as 
might  mislead  the  defense,  or  might  expose  the  accused  to  the 
danger  of  being  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Ab- 
bott, Trial  Brief,  §  680.  Citing  irUer  alia  Earl,  J^  in  Bdrrig  v. 
FeopU,  64  K  T.  148. 


CHAPTEK  XXL 

VIEWING  THE  PREMISES. 

§  126.   View  ReguMing  the  Statute. 

127.  Theory  of  Mr.  Wharton. 

128.  New  York  Code  Provisions, 

129.  The  Views  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

130.  Vigorous  Opposition  to  the  Views  Last  Cited. 

§  126.  Tiew  Begnlated  by  Statute. — In  criminal  cases  it 
appears  that  the  jury  are  not  permitted  to  view  the  premises 
where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  nnless  it 
is  aathorized  by  statute.  It  was  not  permitted  by  the  common 
law,  because  the  jury  could  not  or  should  not  act  on  the  case 
except  upon  information  received  by  the  evidence  given  in  court. 
The  question  was  presented  in  a  murder  trial  in  Massachusetts  in 
1829,  and  it  was  refused,  though  moved  for  by  the  prisoner  and 
and  consented  to  by  the  attorney  generaL  But  on  the  second 
trial  of  the  same  case,  the  jury  made  the  request  that  they  be 
permitted  to  see  the  place  of  the  murder,  and  both  parties  con- 
sented, and  the  court  hesitated,  but  finally  granted  the  request, 
^  Because,"  the  court  said,  '^  this  course  was  without  precedent, 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  they  had  doubts  whether 
they  could  hold  the  prisoner  to  his  consent."  And  in  this  case, 
the  court  directed  that  no  person  should  go  with  the  jury  except 
the  officers  having  them  in  charge,  and  that  no  person  should 
speak  to  them  under  penalty  of  a  contempt.  Plans  were  exhibited 
and  explained  to  the  jury  in  court,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
take  them  with  them  to  aid  them  in  making  the  view.  Harris, 
Identification,  §  581;  Com.  v.  Xnapp^  9  Pick.  515,  20  Am.  Dec. 
491.    See  Mass.  Bev.  Stat.  chap.  137,  §  10. 

The  rule  still  holds  that  in  criminal  trials  a  view  of  the  prem- 
ises will  seldom  be  permitted  in  the  absence  of  statutory  enact- 
ment authorizing  it. 

§  127.  Theory  of  Mr.  Wharton.— Mr.  Wharton  says :   «  The 

piBCtice  which  obtains  in  civil  suits,  in  permitting  the  jury  to  visit 

the  Bceue  oi  the  res  gesice  is  adopted  in  criminal  issues  whenever 

such  a  visit  appears  to  the  court  important  for  the  elucidation  of 
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the  evidence.  The  visit,  however,  should  be  jealously  guarded, 
so  as  to  exclude  interference  by  third  parties,  and  should  be  made 
under  sworn  officers.  Such  view  may  be  granted  after  the  judge 
has  summed  up  the  case.  But  where  only  a  part  of  the  jury 
visited  the  premises,  and  this  after  the  case  was  committed  to  the 
jury  for  their  final  deliberation,  this  was  held  ground  for  a  new 
trial.  The  visit  also  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
who  is  entitled  to  have  all  evidence  received  by  the  jury,  taken  in 
his  presence."  8  Whart  Am.  Crim.  Law  (7th  ed.)  p.  161, 
§  3160. 

§  128.  New  York  Code  Provisions. — ^When,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  it  is  proper  that  the  jury  should  view  the  place  in  which 
the  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  or  in  which  any 
material  fact  occurred,  it  may  order  the  jury  to  be  conducted,  in 
a  body,  under  charge  of  proper  officers,  to  the  place,  which  must 
be  shown  to  them  by  a  judge  of  the  court,  or  by  a  person  appointed 
by  the  court  for  that  purpose.  The  officers  must  be  sworn  to 
suffer  no  person  to  speak  to  or  communicate  with  the  jury,  nor  to 
do  so  themselves,  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  trial,  and 
to  return  them  into  court  without  unnecessary  delay,  or  at  a 
specified  time.  OooVs  N.  Y.  Code,  Orim.  Proc  §§  411,  412,  cit- 
ing Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  72-74,  26  Cent  L.  J.  436;  People  v. 
Johnson^  110  N.  Y.  143,  46  Hun,  673;  People  v.  Buddeneieky 
103  N.  Y.  501,  57  Am.  Eep.  766;  People  v.  Oyer  <b  Terminor, 
86  Hun,  279,  8  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  215;  People  v.  Tyrrell,  8  K 
Y.  Crim.  Eep.  142;  People  v.  Pdm&r,  43  Hun,  407,  5  N.  Y. 
Crim.  Eep.  106,  disapproving  Shvlar  v.  State,  106  Ind.  289,  55 
Am.  Eep.  211. 

§  129.  The  Views  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.— The 
vigorous  contention  that  has  serged  around  a  very  recent  case  ad- 
monishes me  to  illustrate  this  topic  by  a  careful  reference  to  what 
that  case  decides.  The  defendant  had  been  indicted  for  an  assault, 
and  the  substance  of  the  charge  was,  that  he  had  shot  at  and 
wounded  one  Ira  Gray,  at  a  saloon  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
The  trial  was  before  the  Green  county  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
upon  the  application  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  county  judge 
decided  to  allow  a  view  of  the  premises  by  the  jury,  the  judge 
and  two  officers  of  the  court;  but  refused  to  allow  the  defendant 
or  his  counsel  to  accompany  them.  To  this  extraordinary  ruling, 
the  defendant's  counsel  naturally  excepted.    On  a  review  had  in 
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the  general  tenn,  the  opinion  written  by  the  presiding  justice 
states  the  conclnsions  of  the  court  in  language  that  is  apt  to 
crjBtallize  itself  as  the  law  governing  such  cases  for  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  jury  are  asked  to  inspect  the  premises  where  crime  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  I  shall  make  an  extended 
quotation  from  the  opinion  which  was  concurred  in  by  Judge 
Bockes.  The  case  will  be  found  reported  in  43  Hun,  397,  under 
the  title  of  People  v.  Palmer  :  "  Was  evidence  given  to  the  jury 
in  this  case,  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner?  One  member  of 
the  court  and  two  officers,  went  out  from  the  court  room.  The 
two  other  members  of  the  court  and  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel 
remained.  The  prisoner  asked  to  accompany  the  jury,  but  this 
was  refused.  On  returning,  the  member  of  the  court  who  had 
gone  with  them  stated  that  the  jury  had  been  up  to  the  saloon; 
that  the  jury  had  not  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  or  hold  any  conversation  with  any  person  outside. 

^^The  view  of  the  place  was  itself  evidence.  It  might  be  very 
important  for  the  jury  to  know  the  size  of  the  room.  For 
instance,  the  defendant  might  have  testified  that  the  room  was 
not  more  than  ten  feet  long,  and  that  the  complainant,  standing 
at  one  end,  had  struck  with  a  stick  the  defendant,  standing  at  the 
other.  The  jury  may  have  been  shown  a  room  twenty  feet  long. 
And  the  length  of  the  room  would  tend  to  discredit  defendant's 
testimony,  and  would  be  material  evidence  whether  the  afiEray 
arose  as  defendant  claimed. 

'^It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  there  could  be 

no  doubt  as  to  the  size  of  the  room  by  those  who  were  allowed  to 

see  it;  because  the  principle  is  not  that  no  evidence,  true  or  fabe, 

shall  be  so  given.    Hence,  if  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  room 

tends  in  any  way  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  defendant's 

guilt  or  innocence,  it  is  evidence,  and  must  not  be  given  to  the 

jury  in  his  absence.    Bullet  holes  and  splashes  of  blood  might  be 

in  the  room,  and  their  position  might  uear  strongly  on  the  guilt 

or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.    In  this  very  case  importance  seems 

to  have  been  attributed  to  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  a 

bullet  hole  at  a  certain  place  in  the  room.    If  it  would  have  been 

evidence  to  teatifj  that  there  was  such  a  bullet  hole,  then  it  was 

giving  evidence  to  show  to  tlie  jury  the  bullet  hole  itself. 

^ot  again^  either  by  words,  or  by  gestures,  or  by  the  mere  fact 
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that  they  were  taken  to  a  certain  room  by  the  officers  and  the  member 
of  the  court,  the  jnry  were  informed  that  that  room  was  the  place 
where  the  affray  happened.  Kow,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  un- 
sworn evidence.  Ko  one  stated  to  them  under  oath  that  that  was 
the  place  of  the  affray.  If  on  a  trial  any  articles  are  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  jury,  as,  for  instance,  the  clothes  of  a  murdered 
man,  the  pistol  of  the  murderer,  and  the  like,  before  they  can  be 
given  in  evidence  proof  must  be  given  in  respect  to  them.  Some 
one  must,  on  oath,  identify  them  as  being  what  they  are  alleged 
to  be.  But  there  was  no  identification  of  the  room  shown  to  the 
jury.  Did  anyone  testify  before  the  jury,  'This  is  the  saloon?' 
If  so,  then  that  evidence  was  given  in  defendant's  absence;  if  not, 
then  the  room  was  shown  without  identification  by  sworn  testi- 
mony. But,  in  the  next  place,  the  defendant  had  has  no  opportunity 
of  denying  that  the  room  shown  was  that  saloon.  What  knowl* 
edge  has  he  as  to  the  place  to  which  the  jury  were  taken  ?  They 
may  have  been  taken  to  another  room  <Ustant  from  the  place  of 
the  affray.    He  has  no  means  of  knowing  where  they  went. 

^Suppose  it  were  in  dispute  whether  the  affray  occurred  in  one 
room  or  in  another  of  a  house.  Can  it  be  permitted  that  the  jury 
shall  be  shown  by  two  officers  and  one  member  of  the  court,  in 
the  defendant's  absence,  such  room  as  they  may  think  best  to 
exhibit,  and  that  the  defendant  shall  thus  be  kept  in  ignorance 
what  room  was  so  exhibited?  For,  unless  the  defendant  is  pres- 
ent,  he  cannot  know  what  room  was  exhibited.  Could  the  alleged 
clothes  of  a  murdered  man,  or  the  alleged  pistol  of  the  murderer, 
be  exhibited  to  a  jury  at  some  place  outside  of  the  court  room  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  ?  If  the  defendant  had  been  pres^ 
ent,  he  might  have  denied  that  the  room  exhibited  was  the  place 
of  the  affray.  He  might  have  called  witnesses  to  show  this. 
But,  as  it  is,  he  cannot,  because  he  does  not  know  what  room  was 
exhibited.  True  the  judge  who  accompanied  them  said,  on  his 
return,  that  they  had  been  taken  to  the  saloon  of  HaUenbeck 
Brothers.  But  how  did  the  defendant  know  what  place  the  judge 
and  the  two  officers  believed  to  be  that  saloon?" 

So  it  has  been  held  no  error  for  the  jury  to  make  a  view  of  the 
place  where  a  felony  is  claimed  to  have  been  committed,  under 
the  order  of  the  court  and  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  where  the 
privilege  is  awarded  the  accused  to  accompany  the  jury,  though 
he  may  refuse  to  attend  the  view.  Blythe  v.  Stats,  47  Ohio  St 
284 
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§  180.  Yigorons  Opposition  to  the  Yiews  last  Cited.— The 
elucidationB  of  the  Palmer  case  will  favorably  impress  the  prac- 
titioner with  the  entire  equity  of  the  practice  outlined,  and  it  is 
certainly  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  the  conclusions  stated  are 
under  the  judicial  displeasure  of  several  courts  of  high  repute — 
notably  that  of  Indiana.  Judge  Elliott  in  ShuLa/r  v.  State^  105 
Ind.  294,  55  Am.  Kep.  211,  says:  "It  cannot  be  seriously  doubt- 
ed that  evidence  can  only  be  delivered  to  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
case  in  open  court,  and,  unless  there  is  a  judge,  or  judges,  present, 
there  can  be  no  court  The  statute  does  not  intend  that  the  judge 
shall  accompany  the  jury  on  a  tour  of  inspection;  this  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  discussion  could  not  make  it  more  plain.  The  jury  are 
not,  the  statute  commands,  to  be  spoken  to  by  any  one  save  by 
the  officer  and  the  person  appointed  by  the  court,  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  the  trial.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  jurors  to  view  the  premises,  not  to  receive  evidence,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  by  the  defendant,  or  by  his  counsel,  if 
they  were  present,  so  that  their  presence  could  not  benefit  him  in 
any  way,  nor  their  absence  prejudice  him.  The  statute  express- 
ly provides  who  shall  accompany  the  jury,  and  this  express  pro- 
vision implies  that  all  others  shall  be  excluded  from  that  right  or 
privilege.  It  is  quite  clear  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
statute  does  not  intend  that  the  defendant  or  the  judge  shall 
accompany  the  jury,  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  the  view  obtained 
by  the  jury  is  not  to  be  deemed  evidence. 

"  Turning  to  the  authorities  we  shall  find  our  conclusion  well 
supported.    The  statute  of  Kansas  is  substantially  the  same  as 
ours,  except  that  it  does  not  require  the  consent  of  all  the  parties, 
and  in  a  strongly  reasoned  case  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  error 
to  send  the  jury,  unaccompanied  by  the  defendant,  to  view  the 
premises  where  a  burglary  had  been  committed.    Brewer,  e/l,  by 
whom  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  prepared,  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  statute:     Nothing  is  said  in   it  about  the  presence  of  the 
defendant,  the  attorneys,  the  officers  of  the  court,  or  the  judge. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  seems  to  imply  that  only  the  jury 
and  officer  in  charge  are  to  be  present.    The  trial  is  not  tempo- 
rarily transferred  from  the  court-house  to  the  place  of  view. 
They  are  *to  be  conducted  in  a  body'  Vhile  thus  absent.'    This 
means  that  the  place  of  trial  is  unchanged,  and  that  the  jury,  and 
the  jury  only,  are  temporarily  removed  therefrom.    Just  as  when 
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the  case  is  finally  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  they  retire  for  delib- 
eration, there  is  simply  a  temporary  removal  of  the  jury.  The 
plaoe  of  trial  is  nnchanged.  And  whether  the  jury  retire  to  the 
next  room,  or  are  taken  to  a  bnilding  many  blocks  away,  the  effect 
is  the  same.  In  contemplation  of  law  the  place  of  trial  is  not 
changed.  The  jndgOi  the  derk,  the  officers,  the  records,  the  par- 
ties, and  all  that  go  to  make  up  the  organization  of  the  coort 
remain  in  the  conrt  room.'    State  v.  AcUwiSj  20  £an.  311. 

^^The  keenest  scrutiny  will  disclose  no  infirmity  in  this  reason- 
ing, and  it  is  in  close  agreement  with  that  of  our  own  court  In 
JefersonviUey  M.  dk  L  B.  Co.  v.  Bowen^  40  Ind.  545,  this  court 
overruled  the  case  of  BocmsviUe  <6  O.  S.  Z.  H.  Co.  v.  Cochrarij 
10  Ind.  660,  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Iowa,  expressed  in  Close  v.  Sammy  27  Iowa,  503.  That  court,  in 
speaking  of  a  statute  similar  to  ours,  said:  ^It  seems  to  us  that 
it  was  to  enable  the  jury,  by  the  view  of  the  premises  or  place, 
to  better  imderstand  and  comprehend  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses respecting  the  same,  and  thereby  the  more  intelligently  to 
apply  the  testimony  to  the  issues  on  trial  before  them,  and  not  to 
make  them  silent  witnesses  in  the  case,  burdened  with  testimony 
imknown  to  both  parties,  and  in  respect  to  which  no  opportunity 
for  cross-examination  or  correction  of  error,  if  any,  could  be 
afforded  either  party.'  The  doctrine  of  Close  v.  Sammy  supray 
was  again  expressly  approved  in  Heady  v.  Vevayy  M.  S.  cfe  V, 
Transp.  Co.  52  Ind.  117,  and  it  was  said:  ^It  results  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  jurors  does  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause.'  The  case  of  JefersonviUey 
M.  <b  L  R.  Co.  V.  Boweriy  sripray  was  approved  in  Cagg  v.  Vel- 
teTy  41  Ind.  228,  13  Am.  Bep.  322,  and  in  India/napoUs  v.  ScoUy 
72  Ind.  196.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  said:  Terhaps,  strict- 
ly speaking,  the  jury  had  no  right  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
view  the  premises,  thereby  to  enable  them  the  better  to  apply  the 
evidence  given  upon  the  triaL' " 

The  jury  are  simply  to  gain  assistance  in  applying  the  evidence, 
and  not  to  find  new  evidence,  by  viewing  the  premises,  and  the 
rule  best  supported  by  reason,  therefore,  if  not  by  the  weight  of 
authority,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  presence  of  the  accused  is 
not  necessary  upon  such  an  occasion*  SAiUar  v.  Statey  105  Ind. 
290,  55  Am.  Bep.  211. 

Against  the  authority  of  tins  case  must  be  set  the  opinion  of 
Jvdge  Barrett  previously  noticed. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OPENINQ  AND  CLOSING  THE  CASE. 

g  131.   Oljed  of. 

132.  ExteftU  to  which  Counsel  may  go  in  Opening. 

133.  Duty  of  the  Respective  Counsk  in  Closing  the  Case. 

134.  Arguing  from  Facts  not  in  Evidence. 

%  131.  Object  of. — The  object  of  an  opening  of  a  case  to  the 
jury  is  to  state,  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  action,  the  substance  of 
the  pleadings,  the  points  in  issue,  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  cafie,  and  the  substance  of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  its 
support.  The  counsel  for  the  plamtiff,  in  opening,  may  also  state 
the  nature  of  the  defense,  if  it  appears  upon  the  record.  But 
further  than  this,  he  ought  not  to  go,  it  seems.  Each  party  should 
be  confined  to  a  legitimate  and  proper  opening  of  his  own  case; 
the  plaiDtifE's  counsel  to  a  statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  and 
the  defendant's  counsel  to  a  statement  of  his  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiffs case,  and  the  evidence  he  proposes  to  give  to  sustain  it;  and 
in  each  opening  should  not  comment,  in  the  way  of  summing  up, 
after  the  English  manner,  upon  the  plaintiffs  evidence,  any  fur- 
ther than  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  by  the  jury  of 
the  defendant's  evidence.  Ayrandt  v.  ChamberlaMi^  83  Barb. 
229. 

§  132.  Extent  to  which  Counsel  may  go  In  Opening. — ^The 
extent  to  which  counsel  may  go,  in  opening  a  case  to  a  jury,  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  be  regulated  by  precise  rule.    The 
court  may  doubtless  interfere  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  restrain 
undue  license  on  the  part  of  counsel  in  addressing  the  jury.    It 
might  perhaps  be  its  legal  duty  to  interfere,  in  a  criminal  case, 
where  a  prosecuting  officer,  under  the  guise  of  opening  the  case 
Xx>  the  yaxj,  should  seek  to  prejudice  them  by  the  recital  of  facts 
proposed  to  be  proved,  which  would  be  manifestly  incompetent, 
if  offered  in  evidence.    See  State  v.  Baimiom^  62  Iowa,  604; 
Sta;te  v.  Mesheky  61  Iowa,  316;  State  v.  Honig^  78  Mo.  249;  Mo- 
rales V.  StatCj  1  Tex.  App.  494,  28  Am.  Kep.  419;  People  v.  Kelr 
ley  94  N-  T.  526;  Kizer  v.  State,  12  Lea,  564;  State  v.  Hoyt^  47 
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Conn.  618,  36  Am.  Rep.  89;  State  y.  CoUins,  70  N.  0.  241, 16 
Am.  Rep.  771. 

In  Sorippa  v.  ReUhf^  88  Mich.  10,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Graves  ventilates  the  subject  under  review  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: ^^There  is  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  this  court  to  revise  in 
such  a  ccuse  as  this.  If  the  trial  court  may  pursue  any  coarse  it 
pleases  in  relation  to  the  opening  statement,  if  it  may  act  inde- 
pendently of  all  control,  then  the  idea  of  a  rule  to  be  prescribed 
by  this  court,  under  the  constitution  and  legislatiye  enactment,  for 
its  guidance  and  government,  is  preposterous  and  absurd.  But 
the  point  is  too  plain  for  argument  This  court  will  not  revise 
suck  matters  unless  there  is  plain  evidence  of  action  amounting  to 
what  is  called  an  abuse  of  discretion,  and  calculated  to  injuriously 
affect  the  legal  rights  of  a  party;  and  where  such  is  the  case, 
whether  the  result  of  accident,  or  inadvertence,  or  misconception, 
it  will  take  cognizance.  The  error  in  this  case  was  not  cured,  and 
is  one  subject  to  review,  and  is  sufficient  to  require  a  reversal." 

Since  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Sorippa  v.  ReiZI/y^  enproy  an 
impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  tiie  opening  statements 
of  counsel  might  be  challenged  step  by  step,  and  questions  of  rel- 
evancy and  materiality  of  evidence  raised  and  considered,  and  even 
argued  at  length,  on  counsel  stating  what  he  proposed  to  prove. 
Under  this  impression  the  practice  of  interrupting  counsel,  and 
demanding  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  competency  of  what 
he  proposed  to  show,  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  to  extraordi- 
nary lengths,  and  elaborate  arguments  had  been  indulged  in  over 
the  question  whether  counsel  should  be  suffered  to  make  certain 
statements  of  proposed  evidence  to  the  jury.  Any  such  practice 
is  a  great  abuse,  and  in  a  desperate  criminal  case  might  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  by  breaking 
the  force  of  a  connected  statement  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  by 
prolonging  the  trial  until  the  trouble  and  expense  should  dis- 
hearten the  authorities,  and  result  in  a  relaxation  of  effort  for 
conviction.  The  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  counsel  would  be 
justified  in  interrupting  the  opening  of  his  antagonist  to  raise 
questions  of  competency;  and  when  he  does  so,  the  questions 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  summarily,  and  without  argument  A 
very  clear  case  of  abuse  however  would  justify  the  court  in  inter- 
rupting and  restricting  the  counsePs  opening,  {Porter  v.  TArocp^ 
47  Mich.  313;  People  v.  Wilsoriy  56  Mich.  606)  for  as  a  general 
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mle  the  interference  of  the  conrt  with  connsel,  when  opening  a 
case  to  a  jniy,  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
not  the  subject  of  exception.     TTo&A  v.  PeopU^  88  N.  T.  458. 

§  133.  Daty  of  the  BespeetiTO  Counsel  in  Closing  the 
Case. — ^The  presiding  judge  should  rigidly  insist  that  the  respect- 
ive attorneys  in  a  criminal  case,  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
facts  developed  by  the  evidence  in  sununing  up  the  case  to  the 
jury.  Where,  however,  either  side,  through  inadvertence,  has 
alluded  to  an  alleged  state  of  facts  not  warranted  by  the  evidence, 
it  is  proper  to  allow  some  reply — ^the  extent  of  the  explanation  is 
lai^ly  within  the  dis<aretion  of  the  court.  People  v.  Mitchell^  62 
CaL  411;  Gross  v.  StcOe,  68  Ala.  476;  Ferguson  v.  State,  49  Ind. 
S3;  Gre&ns  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  395;  Beeves  v.  State,  84  Ind. 
116. 

A  frequent  illustration  of  the  principles  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going text  is  the  comment  as  to  the  failure  of  either  side  to  place 
a  person  on  the  stand  who  has  been  regularly  subpcenaed.  This 
practice  stands  condemned;  and  the  court  should  promptly  sup- 
press the  least  allusion  to  it    Staie  v.  Jones,  77  K.  C.  520. 

In  JBlachman  v.  State,  78  0a.  596,  the  accused  answering  to  an 
indictment  for  murder,  before  the  impanelling  of  the  jury  made 
a  motion  for  a  postponement  of  the  case  on  the  ground  of  material 
testimony  not  then  available.  The  parties  were  subpoensed;  but 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial  they  were  not  examined.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury  com- 
menting upon  this  fact  began  a  sentence  which  the  court  promptly 
suppressed.  On  review,  the  appellate  court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment^ holding  that  the  trial  court  should  not  only  have  arrested 
the  remark,  but  should  have  expressly  instructed  the  jury  to  dis- 
regard it.  The  following  suggestive  language  will  the  better  in- 
dicate the  juridicial  view.  ^^This  defendant  had  made  a  motion 
to  continue  this  case  for  the  absence  of  certain  witnesses,  by  whom 
he  expected  to  prove  that  he  was  not  near  the  scene  of  the  homi- 
eide  at  the  time  it  took  place.  These  persons  appeared,  but  he 
failed  to  introduce  them.  This  motion  was  made  before  the  jury 
was  empanelled,  and  was  probably  made  in  writing,  or,  if  made 
orally,  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  before  that  jury;  and  it  was 
certainly  a  very  damaging  circumstance  to  allow  counsel  to  pro- 
ceed and  ai^e  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  from  his  failure  to  pro- 
duce these  witnesses;  and  when  the  court's  attention  was  called  to 
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this  subject,  he  should  have  promptly  reproved  the  proceedinjf 
and  admonished  the  jury  that  it  was  improper,  and  that  they 
should  give  it  no  attention;  but  this  he  seems  to  have  declined- 
Unless  this  was  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  so  strong  as  to 
imperatively  demand  the  finding  the  jury  made,  we  can  easily  see 
how  injury,  and  great  injury,  might  have  resulted  to  this  defend" 
ant  from  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  The  defendant  may  be 
guilty,  and  may  have  been  proven  to  be  guilty,  but  his  gmlt  could 
be  established  only  by  legal  testimony  properly  introduced  to  the 
jury  by  witnesses  with  whom  he  was  entitled  to  be  confronted. 
Has  the  defendant  had  a  fair  trial  with  none  but  legal  testi* 
mony  before  the  jury  ?  We  think  not;  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say  what  influence  the  circumstances  improperly  insisted  upon  in 
the  argument  may  have  had  upon  the  jury;  and  a  new  trial  ia 
therefore  granted.^' 

Misstatements  of  the  testimony  in  summing  up,  do  not  of  them- 
selves constitute  error  especially  if  promptly  corrected  by  the 
court;  nor  do  illogical  inferences  from  the  facts  in  evidence.  Ab- 
bott, Trial  Brief,  §  713,  citing  People  v.  Bamhart  59  Oal.  381, 
402;  Shular  v.  State,  106  Ind.  289,  55  Am.  Eep.  211.  Nor 
is  an  erroneous  statement  of  the  evidence  made  by  counsel  to  the 
jury,  such  error  as  will  warrant  the  granting  of  a  new  triaL  It 
would  be  strange  if  it  was.  It  often  occurs  that  counsel  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  the  testimony  is.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  do.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  that  question.  People 
V.  Bamha/rt,  supra. 

The  over  nourished  zeal  of  counsel  displayed  in  attempts  to 
secure  conviction  for  crime,  frequently  calls  for  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  the  appellate  court,  especially  when  in  the  closing 
argument  to  the  jury  the  attorney  for  the  state  travels  outside  the 
evidence  for  his  facts  or  indulges  in  truculent  abuse  of  the  accused* 
A  suggestive  illustration  of  this  error  is  afforded  in  a  case  reported 
in  Colorado  in  1885.  The  defendant  had  appealed,  alleging  a» 
reversible  error  comments  by  the  state's  attorney  entirely  unwar- 
ranted by  the  evidence,  and  this  despite  the  admonition  of  the 
presiding  judge.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  error  prevaded  the 
record  that  the  Attorney  General,  Hon.  Theodore  BL  Thomas, 
refused  to  present  the  case  and  suggested  that  the  court  should 
set  aside  the  verdict,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Smith  v. 
PeopU,  8  Colo.  457. 

In  the  course  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  supreme  court  of 
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California  in  a  verj  remarkable  criminal  case,  this  paragraph  oc- 
curs which  will  be  f  onnd  apt  in  this  connection. 

The  conduct  of  the  assistant  district  attorney  in  proposing  to 
read  to  the  jnrj,  during  his  argument,  a  paper  which  had  not 
been  introduced  in  evidence,  and  in  asserting  that  it  contained 
ihe  record  of  defendant  from  the  chief  of  police  of  Chicago,  was 
inexcusable  and  reprehensible.  We  think,  however,  that,  so  far 
as  the  defendant's  interests  were  concerned,  no  prejudice  resulted 
from  bis  violation  of  professional  duty,  for  it  was  promptly  re- 
buked by  the  court  at  the  time,  and  the  following  instruction  was 
thereafter  given:  ^In  weighing  the  evidence  in  this  case,  it  is 
important  that  you  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  statements 
of  fact  made  by  counsel,  whether  in  examination  of  witnesses  or 
in  argument  of  the  facts  so  stated,  are  not  in  proof,  are  not  in 
evidence,  and  are  to  be  discarded  from  your  consideration."  Peo- 
ple V.  JSowerSj  79  Cal.  415. 

§  134.  Arguing  from  Facts  not  in  Evidence. — ^The  para- 
graph last  cited  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  error  to  allow  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  against  defendant's  objections,  to  argue  from 
facts  not  in  evidence.  But  if  defendant's  counsel  has,  in  summing 
up,  commented  on  such  facts,  the  court  may  permit  a  reply  of 
like  character.  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  707,  citing  People  v.  MiL 
eheOj  62  CaL  411;  Orose  v.  StaUy  68  Ala.  476;  F&rguson  v.  State, 
49  Ind.  33;  Oreene  v.  Stale,  17  Tex.  App.  895;  Peeves  v.  State, 
84  Ind.  116;  Pecple  v.  Push,  68  CaL  623;  State  v.  Zeabofid  Mo.  247. 

With  these  exceptions  the  authorities  converge  upon  the  prop- 
osition that  counsel  in  their  arguments  to  the  jury  are  bound  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  fair  and  temperate  discussion.  The 
range  of  that  discussion  is  circumscribed  by  the  evidence  in  the 
case;  any  violation  of  this  rule  entitles  the  adverse  party  to  an  ex- 
oeption  which  is  as  potent  to  upset  a  verdict  as  any  other  error 
committed  during  the  trial  State  v.  Parmett,  54  Yt  83;  OarUtz 
V.  StaU,  71  Md.  293. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  counsel  could  make  any  sort  of 
reckless  assertion  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  a  case  on  trial,  while 
arguing  a  question  of  evidence  to  the  judge,  and  the  latter  was 
without  authority  to  give  expression  to  his  full  and  emphatic  dis- 
sent from  the  unwarrantable  contention  of  counsel.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  of  a  judge,  and  it  may  often  be  his  imperative 
duty  to  exercise  that  right  in  a  very  positive  and  emphatic  man- 
ner.    Garliia  v.  State,  supra. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

CHARGING  THB  JURY  ON  THE  EVIDENCE. 

§  135.  Extreme  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

136.  Prominent  Features  of  the  Charge. 

137.  The  FormvXa  UeudUy  Adopted. 

138.  Mistake^  how  Rectified. 

139.  Instances  of  Fatal  Error. 

140.  Instructions  Must  be  Regarded  in  their  Entirety. 

141.  Court  Cannot  Assume  any  Fact  Established  when  there 

is  Conflict. 

142.  Instructions  are  Advisory  in  their  Nature. 

143.  Parties  may  Submit  Requests  to  Cliarge. 

144.  Instances  of  Harmless  Error. 

145.  The  Conclusion  Reached  as  to  Instructions. 

146.  Power  to  Direct  a  Verdict. 

§  185.  Extreme  Importanee  of  the  Sulfjeet— One  of  the 

most  delicate  f  unctionB  pertaining  to  the  jndiGial  state,  is  exercised 
by  the  presiding  jndge  in  charging  the  jury  on  the  evidence. 
A  qnestion  of  great  importance  is  always  presented  where 
improper  evidence  has  been  admitted  and  the  judge  seeking  to 
neutralize  its  effect,  instructs  the  jury  to  disregard  it  Instructions 
of  this  character  are  usually  held  to  cure  the  defeat,  unless  it 
should  clearly  appear  that  the  evidence  erroneously  admitted  was 
of  a  seriously  prejudicial  character.  In  some  jurisdictions  it 
should  be  observed  the  judges  are  prohibited  by  the  organic  law 
from  charging  the  jury  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  and  are 
confined  to  the  testimony  elicited  in  the  case,  and  a  statement  of 
the  law  pertinent  to  the  issue.  The  constitutions  of  Tennessee, 
California  and  J^evada  have  this  effect  North  Carolina^  Georgia 
and  Alabama  have  express  legislation  on  this  subject,  but  none  of 
their  provisions  preclude  the  right  to  charge  in  respect  to  facts 
the  counsel  have  alluded  to  in  their  opening  address  to  the  jury, 
but  in  support  of  which  they  have  failed  to  produce  evidence.  It 
is  equally  pertinent  for  the  court  to  admonish  the  jury  as  to  the 
dangers  of  circumstantial  evidence,^nd  to  explain  the  status  of 
negative  testimony.  So,  the  court  may,  within  certain  limitations^ 

186 
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advise  the  jury  as  to  tbe  credibility  of  certain  witnesses,  taking 
care  not  to  infringe  upon  the  functions  of  the  jury  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  credit  to  be  accorded  to  the  testimony.  He  may 
inform  the  jury  of  their  right  to  consider  the  general  environment 
of  the  witness,  his  age,  degree  of  intelligence,  relationship  to  the 
party,  apparent  bias,  or  interest  in  the  case.  In  short  the  charge 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  evidentiary  matters  as  are  fairly 
within  the  compass  of  the  case.  For  a  furtiier  exposition  of  this 
subject,  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  appropriate  works  on  trial 
practice. 

The  frequency  with  which  criminal  convictions  are  reversed, 
owing  to  the  evidence  of  some  error  in  the  judge's  charge  to  the 
jury  will  abundantly  excuse  a  somewhat  protracted  consideration 
of  this  branch  of  our  subject.  Great  difficulty  has  arisen  in 
many  jurisdictions  because  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  formula 
given  in  section  200  of  volume  1  of  Greenleaf  on  Evidence.  This 
instruction  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  and  condemned  witli 
emphasis.  The  Indiana  supreme  court,  in  Jfmeh  v.  Bergvns^  89 
Ind.  360,  reversed  a  judgment  because  the  court  below  had  given 
an  instruction  adopting  the  very  words  of  Greenleaf  in  the  sec. 
tion  above  mentioned.  And  Howk,  t/.,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said:  ^^Of  this  section  of  Greenleaf s  text,  in  a 
similar  instruction  in  Dwoia  v.  Hardy ^  76  Ind.  272,  this  court 
said :  ^To  give  it  in  a  charge,  as  written,  would,  in  this  state,  be 
an  invasion  of  the  jury's  exclusive  right  to  judge  of  the  credibility 
and  weight  of  evidence.  It  is  proper  matter  of  argument  that 
such  evidence  is  subject  to  imperfection  and  discredit,  for  the 
reasons  suggested,  and  the  court  may  direct  the  jury's  attention 
to  the  subject  But  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say,  as  matter  of 
law,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  this  kind,  given  in  a  particular 
case,  that  it  is  subject  to  much  imperfection,  or  that  ^'it  frequently 
happens  that  the  witness,  by  unintentionally  altering  a  few  ex- 
pressions really  used  gives  an  effect  to  the  statement  completely 
at  variance  with  what  the  party  did  say;  or  that,  where  '  the  ad- 
mission is  deliberately  made  and  precisely  identified,  the  evidence 
is  often  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.'  These  are  matters  of 
fact,  experience  and  argument,  but  not  otherwise  the  subject  of 
legal  cognizance.' " 

So,  in  Garfidd  v.  StaUy  74  Ind.  60,  in  commenting  on  an 
instruction  transcribed,  like  the  one  above  quoted,  from  1  Green- 
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leaf  on  Evidence,  this  conrt  said :  ^^  It  is  not  every  statement  of 
the  law  found  in  a  text-book  or  opinion  of  a  judge,  however  well 
and  accurately  put,  which  can  properly  be  embodied  in  an  instruc- 
tion. .  •  .  The  instruction  nnder  consideration  does  not  con-, 
tain  a  single  proposition  of  law,  but  only  declarations  of  supposed 
facts,  which  common  experience  has  perhaps  established  as  true. 
The  teachings  of  experience  on  questions  of  fact  are  not,  however, 
doctrines  of  law,  which  may  be  announced  as  such  from  the 
bench.  .  •  .  They  may  well  enter  into  the  arguments  of 
attorneys,  .  .  .  but  the  jury,  not  the  jndge,  is  the  arbitrator 
of  such  contentions.  .  •  •  The  most  that  the  judge  may  do, 
under  our  practice,  which  leaves  questions  of  fact  entirely  to  the 
jury,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  jurors  to  such  propositions 
and  leave  them,  in  the  light  of  their  experience,  to  say  what  credit 
should  be  given  to  any  testimony  on  account  of  its  alleged  doubt- 
ful character." 

In  the  case  of  Woolen  v.  Whitacre^  91  Ind.  602,  it  was  said,  by 
Hammond, «/];  ^^  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  numerous  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  error  for  the  court  to  say  or  intimate  to  the  jury 
that  any  circumstance  or  fact  should  be  considered  by  them  to  the 
disparagement  of  a  witness's  testimony."  And  the  rule  above 
indicated  in  Fi/nch  v.  BergmSy  89  Ind.  360,  is  supported  by  J^el- 
son  V.  VoroSj  65  Ind.  465;  PraU  v.  State^  56  Ind.  179;  MiUner  v. 
Fgliny  64  Ind.  197, 81  Am.  Eep.  121;  Jaoknum  v.  StaUy  71  Ind. 
149;  Works  v.  StevenSy  76  Ind.  181. 

§  136.  Prominent  Features  of  the  Charge.— Li  charging  the 
jury  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  court  not  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  any  phase  of  fact  which  the  testimony  tends  to  establish. 
If  there  be  apparent  incompleteness  or  weakness  of  proof  on 
any  of  the  controverted  issues  in  the  cause,  counsel  will  usu- 
ally dwell  on  this  in  argument  But  when  parties  ask  a 
charge  which  isolates  certain  enumerated  facts  and  circumstances, 
real  or  supposed,  and  invoke  the  instruction  of  the  court  on 
these,  as  circumstances  especially  to  be  weighed  in  the  cause,  the 
usual  return  is  to  give  such  facts  and  circumstances  great,  if  not 
imdue,  prominence  before  the  jury;  and  if  given,  the  charge 
should  be  circimistances  which  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Less  than  this  is  apt  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  an  impres- 
sion that  the  convictions  of  the  presiding  judge  incline  in  favor  of 
the  party  such  instructions  are  supposed  to  benefit;  and  the  sup- 
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posed  bias  is  none  the  less  patent  and  apparent,  even  thongb,  in 
giving  Bach  charge  the  conrt  adds :  ^^  These  circumstances  are  to 
be  considered  with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case."  Durrett  v. 
Suae,  62  Ala.  441;  and  see  Castro  v.  lUies,  22  Tex.  608,  78  Am. 
Dec.  277;  McCwrUiey  v.  MoMttUen^  88  Dl.  240;  Blxmkenahvp 
V.  Douglas,  26  Tex.  280;  State  v.  Somes,  17  Mo.  879,  57  Am. 
Dec.  269;  CarroU  v.  Pwuly  16  Mo.  241;  State  v.  Fiwd,  19  Nev. 
297. 

*In  charging  the  jury  the  conrt  mnst  state  to  them  all  matters 
of  law  which  it  thinks  necessary  for  their  information  in  giving 
their  verdict;  and  most,  if  requested,  in  addition  to  what  it  may 
deem  its  duty  to  say,  inform  the  jury  that  they  are  the  exclusive 
judges  of  all  questions  of  fact.  People  v.  (yNeUX,  112  K  T.  863; 
People  V.  Mclnemy,  6  N.  T.  Crim.  Eep.  47;  People  v.  Oaapenter, 
4  N.  T.  Crim.  Eep.  89. 

Comments  upon  the  testimony  so  long  as  the  judge  leaves  all 
the  question  of  fact  to  the  jury  and  instructs  them  that  they  are 
the  sole  judges  of  matters  of  fact  are  not  subjects  of  legal  ex- 
ception. It  is  desirable  that  the  court  should  refrain  as  far  as 
possible  from  saying  anything  to  the  jury  which  may  influence 
them  either  way,  in  passing  upon  controverted  questions  of  fact, 
and  perhaps  comments  on  the  evidence  might  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  afford  ground  for  assigning  error.  Smdra/m  v.  People,  88  N. 
T.  196. 

So  it  is  said  that  the  court  is  the  judge  of  the  law,  and  the  jury 
of  the  fact;  that  is,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  ^^  be  governed  by 
the  instructions  of  the  court  as  to  all  leged  questions  involved  in 
such  general  verdicts.  They  have  the  power  to  do  otherwise,  but 
the  exercise  of  such  power  cannot  be  regarded  as  rightful,  although 
the  law  has  provided  no  means,  in  criminal  cases,  of  reviewing 
their  decisions,  whether  of  law  or  fact."  Duffy  v.  People,  26  N. 
T.  588. 

The  general  question  is  very  elaborately  and  exhaustively  con- 
sidered in  Pierce  v.  State,  18  N.  H.  586,  and  here  also  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  although  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  have 
the  power  to  disregard  the  charge  of  the  court,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
their  duty  to  receive  it  as  the  law  of  the  case.  Habersha/m  v. 
StaU,  66  Ga.  61,  noU. 

§  187.  The  Formula  Usually  Adopted.— The  formula  usually 
adopted  by  the  trial  court  in  charging  the  jury  is,  "if  from  the 
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eTidence  the  jury  believe^  etc./'  and  there  is  no  merit  in  the  con- 
tention that  Bach  a  formula  should  be  qualified  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  ^^to  a  moral  certainty"  or  of  some  equivalent  language. 
If  counsel  for  the  defendant  desired  greater  particularity,  it  is 
within  his  province  to  ask  the  court  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  ^^belief/'  or  rather  that  what  we  term  belief  in  a  crim- 
inal case,  when  applied  to  the  guilt  of  a  defendant,  is  a  conviction 
of  the  mind  to  a  moral  certainty  and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
PeopU  V.  ShdcUm^  68  Cal.  434.  See  also  Cox  v.  People^  109  IlL 
457. 

Judges  may  state  the  testimony  and  declare  the  law,  but  must 
not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  We  are 
unable  to  see  how  the  mere  statement  that  there  is  a  conflict  in 
the  evidence  in  certain  respects  can  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  a  charge  with 
respect  to  matters  of  fact  In  People  v.  Casey^  65  CaL  361,  the 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  ^^the  testimony  in  the  case  shows 
that  the  defendant's,"  etc  This  was  held  to  be  erroneous  and  the 
court  said:  ^^To  state  the  testimony  is  one  thing.  To  declare 
what  it  shows  is  another  and  very  different  thing.  It  is  for  the 
jury  exclusively  to  determine  what  the  testimony  shows."  People 
V.  Flyrrn^  78  Cal.  511. 

In  Stoite  V.  Pwrker^  61  N.  0.  476,  Pearson,  Ch.  J.,  said  that  all 
that  the  law  requires  is,  that  the  jury  shall  be  clearly  instructed 
that  unless,  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  they  are 
*^ully  satisfied,"  or  "entirely  convinced,"  or  "satisfied  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,"  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  their  duty  to 
acquit,  and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  lay  down  a 
"formula,"  for  tie  instruction  of  the  jury  by  which  to  "gauge" 
the  degrees  of  conviction  has  resulted  in  no  good.  State  v.  SearSj 
61  N.  0. 146;  State  v.  KnoXj  61  N.  C.  812;  State  v.  Oee^  92  N. 
0.  756. 

In  cases  of  homicide  it  is  reversible  error  to  charge  that  the  fact 
of  the  killing  being  admitted  by  the  accused,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  him  to  show  that  it  is  not  murder.  The  frequency  with 
which  this  statement  creeps  in  to  the  judge's  charge,  admonishes 
us  to  specific  mention  of  this  error  in  this  immediate  connection. 
Wilson  V.  People^  4  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  619;  People  v.  McCarmy 
16  N.  Y.  66,  69  Am.  Dec.  642;  Com.  v.  HawkiTia,  8  Gray,  463; 
People  V.  Eobineon,  2  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  235;  1  Hale,  P.  0.  435; 
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4  BL  Com.  198;  8  Coke,  Inst  47;  1  Eaat,  P,  0.  215;  Perm  v. 
McFM^  Add.  Rep.  267;  1  Eussell,  Crimes,  482,  note;  Com.  v. 
Qto^^  1  Ashm.  281;  Cbm.  v.  Mulatto  Bob,  4  U.  S.  4  Dall.  145, 1 
L.  ed.  776;  Coffee  v.  State,  3  Yerg.  283,  24  Am.  Dec.  670;  Dale 
▼.  State,  10  Yerg.  551;  Daina  v.  State,  2  Humph.  439;  Darry  v. 
People,  2  Park.  Crim.  Bep.  606;  FUzgerrold  v.  People,  37  N.  Y. 
413;  1  Kussell,  Crimes,  671;  SiMhan  v.  People,  1  Park.  Crim. 
Rep.  347;  People  v.  (7ZarA,  7  N.  Y.  385;  P^qpfo  v.  SuUivan,  7 
N.  Y.  396;  People  v.  -4.i«^,  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  154;  People  v. 
JoJmean,  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  291;  Da/rry  v.  People,  10  N.  Y.  136; 
JfaAw-  V.  People,  10  Mich.  217;  People  v.  P^rry,  8  Abb.  Pr.  N. 
S.  34;  Whiteford  v.  Com.  6  Rand.  (Va.)  725;  EiU  v.  Com.  2 
Gratt  694;  Stark.  Ev.  377;  People  v.  Divine,  1  Edm.  Sel.  Cas. 
694;  Wynehamer  v.  People,  13  N.  Y.  378;  People  v.  ^nocA,  13 
Wend.  169;  Com.  v.  TTdJ*^,  6  Cush.  306;  Com.  v.  Gardner,  11 
Gray,  438;  J^wte  v.  State,  8  Ohio  St.  98;  Anthony  v.  aS^^,  1 
Meigs,  265;  Hastings  v.  Bangor  House  Proprs.  18  Me.  436; 
Chriemam,  v.  Oregory,  4  B.  Mon.  474. 

The  Oregon  law  provides  that  the  jury  are  to  be  instructed  bj 
the  court  on  all  proper  occasions: 

(1)  That  their  power  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  evidence  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  to  be  exercised  with  legal  discretion,  and  in  subor- 
dination to  the  rules  of  evidence; 

(2)  That  they  are  not  bound  to  find  in  conformity  with  the 
declarations  of  any  number  of  witnesses,  which  do  not  produce 
conviction  in  their  minds,  against  a  less  number,  or  against  a  pre- 
sumption or  other  evidence  satisfying  their  minds; 

(3)  That  a  witness  false  in  one  part  of  his  testimony  is  to  be 
distrusted  in  others; 

(4)  That  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  distrust,  and  the  oral  admissions  of  a  party  with  caution; 

(6)  That  in  civil  cases  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  shall  be 
proved,  and  when  the  evidence  is  contradictory,  the  finding  shall 
be  according  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence;  that  in  criminal 
cases  guilt  shall  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt; 

(6)  That  evidence  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic weight,  but  also  according  to  the  evidence  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  one  side  to  produce  and  of  the  other  to  contradict; 
and  therefore, 

(7)  That  if  the  weaker  and  less  satisfactory  evidence  is  offered 
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when  it  appears  that  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  was  within 
the  power  of  the  party,  the  evidence  offered  should  be  viewed 
with  distrust    Hill's  Annotated  Law  of  Oregon,  §  845. 

§  138.  Mistake  how  Bectifled. — When  upon  a  criminal  trial 
the  judge  in  charging  the  jury  lays  down  erroneous  propositions, 
but,  upon  his  attention  being  called  thereto  by  objections,  corrects 
the  misdirections  and  lays  down  the  correct  rule,  no  error  is  pre- 
sented for  review.  But  to  obviate  an  erroneous  instruction  upon 
a  material  point  the  withdrawal  must  be  absolute  and  in  such 
explicit  terms  as  to  preclude  the  inference  that  the  jury  might 
have  been  influenced  thereby.  Oreenfidd  v.  People^  85  N.  T. 
75,  39  Am.  Kep.  636;  Eggl&r  v.  PeopU^  66  K  T.  642;  Chapnian 
V.  Erie  JS.  Co.  55  N.  Y.  579. 

§  139.  Instances  of  Fatal  Error. — In  the  case  of  CasUeman 
V.  Sherry^  42  Tex.  59,  the  court  said:  "The  charge  is  further 
objectionable  as  being  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  when  the 
court  tells  the  jury  that  evidence  of  the  admissions  of  a  party  is 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  liable  to  abuse,  etc.  Such  expressions 
as  these,  found  in  every  treatise  on  evidence,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  matters  of  argument  rather  than  rules  of  evidence  having  the 
force  of  law,  upon  which  the  court  should  instruct  a  jury."  See 
also  Mauro  v.  PlaUy  62  HI.  450. 

It  is  fatal  error  to  instruct  the  jury  that  evidence  of  verbal 
admissions  made  some  time  ago  are  subject  to  imperfection  and 
mistake,  and  should  be  cautiously  received,  because  the  party  may 
not  have  expressed  his  own  meaning,  or  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and  the  witness  may  not  give  the  exact  language,  and  there- 
by change  the  meaning;  but  admissions  deliberately  made  against 
interest,  are  well  understood,  are  entitled  to  consideration;  never- 
theless the  jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence.   Shorh  V.  Kimiey  100  Ind.  429. 

A  charge  which  instructs  the  jury  that,  if  the  evidence  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  reasonable  constructions,  one  of  which  is  consistent 
with  the  defendant's  innocence,  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  that  con- 
struction, is  calculated  to  confuse  and  mislead,  and  is  properly 
refused.     Gibson  v.  State^  91  Ala.  64. 

In  Densmore  v.  State^  67  Ind.  808,  the  court  charged  the  jury 
that  ^^what  \&  commonly  called  common  sense  is  perhaps  the  ju- 
rors' best  guide  in  those  particulars."  This  was  held  erroneous, 
the  court  saying :    "Now,  while  common  sense  is  a  very  desirable 
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and  admirable  quality  in  a  man,  and  exceedingly  nsefnl  in  all  the 
practical  aifairs  of  life,  including  the  duties  of  jurors,  we  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  a  better  guide  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  than  the  rules  of  law.  Indeed,  the  rules  of  law  are  gener- 
ally the  condensed  common  sense  of  ages.  But  the  common 
sense  of  twelve  jurors  would  not  be  likely  to  be  all  alike.  What 
one  might  regard  as  the  common  sense  view  of  a  question,  another 
might  think  utterly  destitute  of  common  sense.  If  each  juror 
were  to  act  upon  his  common  sense  instead  of  the  rules  of  law, 
there  would  be  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  were  jurors. 
With  each  juror  acting  upon  his  own  common  sense  instead  of 
the  rules  of  law,  we  might  expect  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 
the  law  Vhen  everlasting  fate  shall  yield  to  fickle  chance  and 
chaos  judge  the  strife.'  "  To  the  same  effect,  Wright  v.  State^  69 
Ind.  165;  Anderson  v.  State,  41  Wis.  430,  434;  Meyers  v.  Com,  83 
Pa.  142;  PeopU  v.  Ah  Sing,  51  Cal.  372. 

A  charge  which  selects  and  gives  undue  prominence  to  particu- 
lar portions  of  the  evidence,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  material 
portions,  is  properly  refused;  as,  where  it  asserts  that  the  failure 
to  prove  any  motive  for  the  crime,  or  the  proof  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  defendant  and  the  deceased,  "is  a  strong  cir- 
cumstance in  favor  of  the  defendant's  innocence."  Ooley  v. 
StaU,  85  Ala.  333. 

So  it  is  error  to  refuse  to  charge  that,  if  there  is  apparent  con- 
flict in  the  evidence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  reconcile  it  if 
they  can,  and  not  impute  perjury  to  any  witness.  JSiokerson  v. 
State,  78  Ga.  15. 

It  is  error  for  the  court  to  refuse  to  charge  the  jury  that  if  the 

evidence  shows  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  the  accused 

was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  jury  must  consider  that  fact, 

and  that  condition  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  premeditation, 

and  showing  the  absence  of  deliberation  in  the  act.    Sadie  y. 

State,  11  Humph.   154;   Com.  v.  Jones,  1  Leigh,   698;  Pirtle 

V.  State,  9  Humph.  668;  Svva/n  v.  State,  4  Humph.  136;  BosweU 

V.  Com.  20  Gratt.  860;  Lancaster  v.  State,  2  Lea,  575;  Schlencker 

V.  State,  9  Neb.  241;  People  v.  Rogers,  18  N.  Y.  9,  72  Am.  Dec. 

484;  People  v.  Bdenoia,  21  Cal.  544;  FerreU  v.  StaU,  43  Tex. 

603;  ColhatJh  v.  StaU,  2  Tex.  App.  391;  Whart.  Homicide,  §  587; 

C(/m..  V.  Dorsey,  103  Mass.  412;  KeHy  v.  Com.  1  Grant  Cas.  484; 

Ke^nan  v.  Com.  44  Pa.  56,  84  Am.  Dec.  414;  Jones  v.  Com.  75 
13 
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Pa.  403;  State  v.  Johnson^  40  Conn.  186;  People  v.  WiUicmie^  43 
CaJ.  344;  Pigman  v.  State,  14  Ohio,  555,  45  Am.  Dec.  558;  Peo- 
ple V.  Ferris,  55  Cal.  688;  People  v.  Sarris,  29  Cal.  678;  P«?pfo 
V.  BaiMng,  49  How.  Pr.  392;  Flanigan  v.  P^j^^P^j  86  N.  T.  664, 
40  Am.  Kep.  556. 

A  general  rule  of  wide  acceptance  is  to  the  effect  that  a  court 
should  not  give  a  jury  snch  instructions  as  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  own  judgment  and  deciding  for  themselves.  New 
Torh  F,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Walden,  12  Johns.  613;  Bvlkdey  v.  Ketd- 
tas,  4  Sandf.  450,  6  N.  T.  384;  PeopU  v.  Wiley,  3  HiU,  194; 
People  V.  Quin,  1  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  340;  Pfomer  v.  People,  4 
Park.  Orim.  Rep.  588;  Breen  v.  People,  4  Park.  Orim.  Rep.  880; 
Fitzgerrold  v.  People,  37  N.  T.  413. 

In  a  larceny  case  an  instruction  invades  the  jury's  province 
which  charges  that  if  the  defendant  denied  having  in  his  posses- 
sion goods  which  had  been  stolen,  and  such  goods  were  found  in 
his  possession  immediately  after  his  denial,  and  he  failed  to  ex- 
plain such  possession,  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  sustain  a  con- 
viction.   BlamJcenship  v.  State,  66  Ark.  244. 

§  140.  Instructions  Must  be  Regarded  in  their  Entirety.— 

Although  an  instruction,  considered  by  itself,  is  too  general,  yet 
if  it  is  properly  limited  by  others  given  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
it  is  not  probable  it  could  have  misled  the  jury„  judgment  will  not 
be  reversed  on  account  of  such  instruction.  KendaU  v.  Brown  y 
86  111.  387;  SUles  v.  Caruthers,  88  HI.  458. 

The  supreme  court  of  Iowa  has  said:  "It  is  usually  not  practi- 
cable, in  any  one  instruction,  to  present  all  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  These  very  frequently 
must  be  presented  in  other  and  distinct  portions  of  the  charge. 
The  charge  must  be  taken  together,  and  if,  when  so  considered, 
it  fairly  presents  the  law  and  is  not  liable  to  misapprehension  nor 
calculated  to  mislead,  a  cause  should  not  be  reversed,  simply  be- 
cause some  one  of  the  instructions  may  lay  down  the  law  without 
sufficient  qualification."    Bice  v.  Des  Mohies,  40  Iowa,  638. 

The  same  court  held  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the  indictment 
was  for  murder,  that  "instructions  are  all  to  be  considered  and 
construed  together,"  and  that  an  omission  to  state  the  law  fully  in 
one  instruction,  when  the  omission  is  fully  supplied  in  another^ 
does  not  constitute  error.    State  v.  Maloy,  44  Iowa,  104. 

The  supreme  court  of  California  said,  in  a  criminal  case: 


/ 
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^'Wliile  some  of  the  instnictions  are  perhaps  Bnbject  to  criticism 
and  may  not  state  the  law  with  precise  accuracy,  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  were  substantially  correct  and  could  not  have  misled 
the  jury  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant."  People  v.  Clefoe- 
landj  49  Cal.  577.  The  principle  here  announced,  that  an  instruc- 
tion, which  is  general  in  its  character,  may  be  limited  or  qualified 
by  other  instructions  in  the  series,  does  not  contravene  the  rule, 
that  in  a  criminal  case  '^material  error  in  one  instruction  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  is  not  cured  by  a  subsequent  contradictory  in- 
struction." Whart.  Crim.  PL  &  Pr.  (8th  ed.)  §  793.  Notwith- 
standing this,  as  was  said  in  the  case  of  McDermott  v.  StaUy 
89  Ind.  187,  '^The  instruction  should  not  be  dissected  and  sepa- 
rated. It  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  If  an  instruction  may 
be  separated  into  fractional  parts,  so  that  one  portion  may  not 
limit  and  qualify,  or  extend  and  explain  another  portion,  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  an  instruction  that  will 
stand  such  an  examination  and  criticism.  In  thus  separating  into 
parts,  the  sense  may  be  twisted  and  tortured  so  that  the  most  cor- 
rect may  appear  to  be  the  most  faulty  instruction."  See  also 
Nicolea  v.  Cdl/o&rty  96  Ind.  316;  Wright  v.  Fcmsler^  90  Ind.  492; 
Story  V.  State^  99  Ind.  413. 

§  141.  Court  Cannot  Assume  any  Fact  Established  when 
there  Is  Conflict. — It  is  the  settled  law  that  where  there  is  any 
conflict  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  in  the  case, 
the  court  can  not,  in  charging  the  jury,  assume  tiiat  such  fact  has, 
or  has  not  been  established.  This  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
province  of  the  jury.  This  is  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  FvncK  v. 
BergmSy  89  Ind.  360.  But  where  the  existence  of  a  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  without  any  conflict,  contradiction  or  dis- 
pute whatever,  it  is  not  an  available  error  for  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  there  is  evidence  tending  to  prove  such  fact.  See 
the  following  authorities :  Ca/rver  v.  Carver,  97  Ind.  497;  Ha^ 
2(vrd  V.  Citizens  Staie  Bwnk,  72  Ind.  130;  Mob%  v.  Witness  Print- 
ing  Co.  64  Ind.  125;  Dodge  v.  Gaylord,  53  Ind.  365;  Amerioan 
Ins,  Co.  of  Chicago  v.  Butler,  70  Ind.  1;  Ada/ras  v.  Kennedy,  90 
Ind.  318;  Steimnetz  v.  Wingate,  42  Ind.  574;  Synds  v.  Hays,  25 
Ind.  31;  Porter  v.  Millard,  18  Ind.  502;  StaU  BcmJc  v.  Bays,  3 
Ind.  400;  CrookshamJc  v.  Kellogg,  8  Blackf.  256;  Nixon  ▼.  Brown, 
4  Blackf.  157;  Oovemor  v.  Shdby,  2  Blackf.  26;  Hughes  v. 
Monty,  24  Iowa,  499;  MiOw  v.  Ki/rby,  74  111.  242;  HeoffU  v. 
Rhodes,  66  HI.  351;  Hcmrahan  v.  People,  91  111.  142. 
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Jvdge  Thompson,  in  his  work  on  "  Charging  the  Svltj^^  at  page 
74,  says :  '*  But  whilst  it  is  improper  for  the  judge  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  fact  in  issue,  yet,  where  the  evidence  is  clear 
and  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  the  particular  fact,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  an  instruction,  assuming  it  as  true, 
will  not  work  a  reversal  of  the  judgment."  This  is  a  very  good 
summary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cases  above  cited.  Koemer  v. 
State,  98  Ind.  7. 

In  the  case  of  Sindram  v.  People,  88  N.  T.  196,  Jvdge  Eapallo 
said:  '^Comments  upon  the  testimony,  so  long  as  the  judge 
leaves  all  the  questions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  and  instructs  them 
that  the  sole  judges  of  matters  of  fact,  are  not  the  subjects  of 
legal  exception.  It  is  desirable  that  the  court  should  refrain,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  saying  anything  to  the  jury  which  may  influ- 
ence them  either  way  in  passing  upon  controverted  questions  of 
fact,  and  perhaps  comments  on  the  evidence  might  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  afford  ground  for  assigning  error.  But  in  the  present 
case,  whenever  its  attention  was  called  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
to  any  part  of  the  charge  which  he  considered  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  province  of  the  jury,  the  court  promptly  and  clearly 
withdrew  the  remarks  objected  to,  and  emphatically  reminded 
the  jury  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  determine  the  facts." 

§  142.  Instructions  are  Advisory  in  their  Nature. — The 

jury  being  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  facts  in  criminal  cases, 
the  instructions  of  the  court  are  merely  advisory,  and  not  oblig- 
atory. Nmum  V.  State,  88  Ind.  599;  McDonald  v.  State,  63 
Ind.  544;  Keia&r  v.  State,  83  Ind.  234;  Fowler  v.  State,  85  Ind. 
538. 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Bamke,  48  Ind.  197,  the  court  instructed 
the  jury,  under  the  facts,  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  is 
said  by  the  supreme  court,  in  affirmance  of  that  case,  that,  ^^  A 
court,  in  charging  a  jury,  has  no  right  to  assume  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  or  that  a  fact  has  or  has  not  been  proved,  or  to  express 
any  opinion  or  manifest  a  leaning  upon  evidence  which  would  be 
submitted  to  the  jury;  but  when  there  is  no  evidence,  or  none 
upon  a  particular  point,  upon  which  a  conviction  could  be  based, 
the  court  has  a  right  to  say  so,  and  direct  the  jury  to  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty." 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  where  the  evidence  against  the  defend- 
ant is  circumstantial,  the  jury  should  be  advised  that  casual  state- 
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ments  made  by  the  defendant,  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conver- 
Bation,  concerning  the  death  of  the  deceased,  should  be  considered 
with  great  caution.    State  v.  Moxley^  102  Mo.  374. 

So  where  the  evidence  not  only  contained  no  suggestion  of  any 
provocation,  or  other  mitigating  circumstances,  or  that  the  killing 
was  accidental,  but  affirmatively  negatived  any  such  hypothesis,  it 
is  not  error  for  the  court  to  advise  the  jury  that  no  degree  of 
manslaughter,  and  no  degree  of  murder,  except  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  was  applicable  to  the  case;  that,  if  they  were  satisfied 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  killed  the  deceased 
with  a  premeditated  design  to  effect  his  death,  they  must  find 
him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree;  but  that,  if  they  were 
not  so  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  they  must  acquit  him. 
State  V.  Lentz^  45  Minn.  177. 

§  143.  Parties  may  Submit  Bequests  to  Charge. — If  evi- 
dence has  been  received  as  proper  for  one  purpose,  cdthough  not 
for  another — for  instance,  evidence  of  another  oiBEense,  received 
to  show  knowledge  or  intent — ^the  party  aflEected  has  a  right  to  an 
instruction,  that  the  jury  must  consider  it  only  as  bearing  on  the 
question  in  reference  to  which  it  was  properly  received.  Abbott, 
Trial  Brief,  §  791,  citing  Therasson  v.  PeopU,  82  N.  Y.  238; 
People  V.  Chray^  66  Cal.  271;  Jones  v.  State^  14  Tex.  App.  85; 
Holmes  v.  State^  20  Tex.  App.  509;  Colema/n,  v.  People^  55  N.  Y. 
81;  £oyle  v.  State,  105  Ind.  469,  55  Am.  Rep.  218. 

When  the  instructions  of  the  court  are  unexceptionable  as  to 
the  offense  charged  and  for  which  the  prisoner  is  on  trial,  and 
such  instructions  cover  every  element  of  the  crime,  and  correct 
rules  for  the  proper  application  of  the  evidence,  it  is  not  strictly 
the  right  of  a  prisoner  to  ask  instructions  upon  a  hypothetical 
case,  based  upon  other  facts.    Slatterly  v.  People,  58  N.  Y.  354. 

TV^here  the  jury  have  been  properly  instructed,  the  judge  may 
refuse  to  entertain  any  further  application  to  charge  them  {Moody 
V.  Osgood,  54  N.  Y.  488)  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  sub- 
mit abstract  propositions  of  law  for  their  consideration. 

"  The  refusal  to  charge  the  requests,  in  respect  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  two  detectives,  or  informers,  was  not  error,  for  the 
reason  that  one  of  the  requests  was  to  charge  that  they  were 
accomplices,  and  the  other  assumed  that  they  were  such."  The 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  should  be  viewed  with  caution, — and 
even  distrust;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether 
they  shall  be  believed.     Com,  v.  Downing,  4  Gray,  29. 
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A  jndge  in  not  bonnd  to  repeat  his  charge,  nor  is  he  bound  to 
adopt  the  exact  language  of  counsel  in  their  request  to  charge. 
Tucker  v.  EVy^  37  Hun,  666;  (yConneU  v.  People,  87  K  T.  377; 
Moett  V.  People,  86  N.  T.  373;  Raymond  v.  Piehmond,  88  N. 
Y.  671.  And  he  may  properly  refuse  to  give  instructions  asked 
after  the  argument  has  commenced.    Surher  v.  State,  99  Ind.  71. 

§  144.  Instances  of  Harmless  Error. — The  rule  is  firmly 
established  that  if,  upon  considering  all  the  instructions  together, 
it  fairly  appears  that  the  law  was  stated  with  substantial  accuracy, 
so  that  the  jury  could  not  have  been  misled,  no  ground  for 
reyersal  is  presented,  even  though  a  particular  instruction,  or  some 
detached  portion  thereof,  may  not  be  predsely  accurate.  Cooper 
V.  StaU,  120  Ind.  377. 

The  same  reasoning  that  applies  to  a  harmless  error  in  an 
instruction  is  equally  available  as  regards  any  error  that  is  mani- 
festly without  prejudice  to  the  accused.  All  arguments  upon 
this  proposition  converge  upon  the  same  conclasion.  Armstrong 
V.  Tait,  8  Ala.  636;  (yCaUagh^m  v.  Bode,  84  Cal.  489;  Klimple 
V.  Bodter,  44  Minn.  172;  We«t  v.  Camden,  136  II.  S.  607,  34  L. 
ed.  264;  Hogshead  v.  State,  120  Ind.  327;  Cooper  v.  State,  supra; 
Whidden  v.  Seelye,  40  Me.  247,  63  Am.  Dec.  661;  Staser  v.  Ho- 
gan,  120  Ind.  207;  Walters  v.  Jordan,  36  N.  C.  361;  Atkinson 
V.  Dailey,  107  111.  117;  Copdamd  v.  Koontz,  126  Ind.  126;  Bos- 
ley  V.  Cliesapeake  Ins.  Co.  3  Gill  &  J.  460;  Jones  v.  AngeU,  96 
Ind.  376;  Johnson  v.  Evam^,  8  Gill,  166,  Pioketts  v.  Ha/roey,  106 
Ind.  664;  Sawyer  v.  Chicago  <&  N.  W.  P.  Co.  22  Wis.  403;  Zach- 
a/ry  v.  Pace,  9  Ark.  212,  47  Am.  Dec.  744;  Hovey  v.  Chase,  62 
Me.  304,  83  Am.  Dec.  614;  LacTcoAJoamma,  <&  B.  P.  Co.  v.  Doak, 
52  Pa.  379;   W<yrley  v.  Moore,  97  Ind.  16. 

§  146.  The  Conclasion  Beached  as  to  Instructions. — Sum- 
marizing the  conclusions  of  eminent  authority,  we  may  appropri- 
ately refer  to  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Self  ridge,  Har.  &  T.  2,  de- 
cided in  1806.  Ch.  J.  Parker  in  summing  up  the  evidence  and  in- 
strncting  the  jury,  makes  use  of  the  following  expressive  language: 

^'I  hold  the  privilege  of  the  jury  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  that 
of  the  court  to  declare  the  law,  to  be  distinct  and  independent. 
Should  I  interfere  with  my  opinion  on  the  testimony,  in  order  to 
influence  your  minds  to  incline  either  way,  I  should  certainly  step 
out  of  the  province  of  the  judge  into  that  of  an  advocate.  All 
which  I  conceive  necessary  or  proper  for  one  to  do  in  this  part  of 
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fhe  canse  is,  to  call  yonr  attention  to  points  of  facts  on  which  the 
cause  may  turn,  state  the  prominent  testimony  in  the  case  which 
may  tend  to  establish  or  disprove  those  points,  give  you  some 
rules  by  which  you  are  to  weigh  testimony,  if  a  contrariety  should 
have  occurred,  and  leave  you  to  form  a  decision  according  to  your 
best  judgment,  without  giving  you  to  understand,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  what  my  opinion  of  the  subject  is." 

Eighty  years  later  the  same  principle  was  reasserted  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Mississippi  in  the  following  language:  ^'It  has 
been  correctly  laid  down,  by  authority,  that  the  court  is  bound  to 
instruct  the  jury  on  all  the  points  pertinent  to  the  case.  The 
responsibility  of  a  correct  announcement  of  the  law  is  upon  the 
court.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  if  the  requests  to 
charge  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  correctly  state  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case,  that  he  ought  to  so  modify  them  as  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  law."     White  v.  State^  52  Miss.  216. 

§  146.  Power  to  Direct  a  Yerdict. — The  trial  court  has  not 
the  power  to  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty,  even  though  the  evidence 
of  guilt  be  overwhehning,  and  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
depends  wholly  upon  a  question  of  law.  The  contrary,  however, 
was  held  in  a  case  where  the  facts  constituting  guilt  were  undis- 
puted. On  the  other  hand,  the  trial  being  in  progress,  the  court 
cannot  discharge  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  coTjpu% 
delicti  has  not  been  proved;  but  a  question  of  law  only  being  pre- 
sented, may  instruct  the  jury  to  acquit,  and  a  refusal  so  to  instruct 
is  error.  But  such  an  instruction  should  only  be  given  where 
there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  offense  charged.  In 
the  Federal  courts  it  is  not  the  practice  to  direct  a  specific  verdict, 
but  rather  to  instruct  the  jury  upon  the  law  as  to  the  competency 
of  the  evidence,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  find  their  verdict  accord- 
ingly. Eapalje,  Crim.  Proc.  §  376,  citing  Tucker  v.  Stot/te^  57  Qu. 
603;  United  States  v.  TayUxr^  3  McCrary,  500,  8  Crim.  L.  Mag. 
662;  United  States  v.  Anthony^  11  Blatchf .  200;  People  v.  Ben- 
nett, 49  N.  Y.  137;  State  v.  Wa/mer^  74  Mo.  83;  United  States  v. 
Walsh,  22  Fed.  Eep.  644. 

Where,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  the  facts  in  evidence  are 
admitted  or  undisputed,  and  are  insufiicient  to  establish  that  the 
offense  charged  has  been  committed  by  the  defendant,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court,  on  request  therefor,  to  direct  the  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.     Com.  v.  Bvddley  142  Pa.  144. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

EVIDENCE  OF  PREJUDICIAL  JURY. 

§  147.  Accused  is  Entitled  to  Fair  and  Impartial  Jury. 

148.  Mere  Abstract  Opinion  of  OuiU  no  Ground  for  Objection. 

149.  The  Test  of  Competency. 

150.  When  the  Objection  Should  be  Regarded. 

151.  Irregularity  of  the  Gfrand  Jury  May  be  Shown. 

152.  Evidence  in  Support  of  Verdict. 

§  147.  Accused  is  Entitled  to  Fair  and  Impartial  Jury. — 

A  frequent  objection  obtruded,  upon  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case, 
relates  to  the  prejudice  or  bias  of  the  individual  members  com- 
posing the  jury.  Evidence  is  produced  which  tends  to  establish 
the  fact  that  some  individual  who  sat  in  the  jury  box  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  case  under  circumstances  that  prevented 
him  from  being  influenced  solely  by  the  evidence  adduced.  This 
objection  is  an  important  one,  especially  where  the  life  of  the 
accused  is  concerned ;  as  no  privilege  is  more  important  to  the 
citizen,  than  that  of  having  the  issues  made,  tried  and  determined 
by  a  fair,  competent  and  disinterested  jury,  standing  impartially 
between  himself  and  his  accusers. 

§  148.  Mere  Abstract  Opinion  of  Gnilt  no  Ground  for  Ob- 
jection.— This  entire  subject  has  received  the  critical  attention  of 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  a  very  recent  case ;  and  Chief 
Justice  Ruger  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  left  little 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject.  In  People  v.  Carpenter^  102 
N.  Y.  238,  the  evidence  shows  that  one  of  the  jurymen  testifying 
as  to  his  competency  to  sit  in  the  case,  said :  "My  mind  is  prac- 
tically clear  and  unbiased  as  between  the  people  and  this  prisoner. 
I  have  no  opinion  now  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant. If  the  defense  of  insanity  was  interposed,  I  would  have  a 
prejudice  against  it.  My  answer  only  implies  that  I  believe  the 
defense  of  insanity  has  been  misused  and  abused  and  I  am  not 
prejudiced  against  a  person  who  is  insane.  It  is  a  prejudice 
against  sham  defenses.  I  don't  think  that  feeling  would  control 
or  influence  my  judgment  against  the  defense  of  insanity."    The 
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juror  was  held  competent.     C(mi.  v.  JBuzzeUy  16  Pick.  160;  Com. 
V.  Porter^  4  Gray,  423. 

The  existence  of  a  mere  abstract  opinion  in  which  no  element 
of  malice  or  unreasoning  prejudice  enters,  can  certainly  form  no 
just  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a  juror,  even  where  he  admits 
that  the  defense  of  insanity,  owing  to  its  gross  abuse,  would  raise 
some  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  accused.  If  the  evidence  shows, 
that  notwithstanding  this  feeling  against  this  defense,  the  juror 
can  still  be  guided  to  his  verdict  by  the  testimony  in  the  case, 
uninfluenced  by  any  feeling  of  bias,  he  is  competent  as  a  juror. 

The  end  sought  by  the  common  law  was  to  secure  a  panel  that 
would  impartially  hear  the  evidence  and  render  a  verdict  thereon 
uninfluenced  by  any  extraneous  considerations  whatever.  If  the 
person  proposed  as  a  juror  can  and  will  do  this,  the  entire  pur- 
pose is  accomplished.  To  secure  this  the  statute  requires  that 
he  shall  make  oath  that  he  can  do  this,  irrespective  of  any  previ- 
ous or  existing  opinion  or  impression.  Not  satisfied  that  this 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining by  a  person  having  an  opinion  or  impression  how  far  he 
may  be  unconsciously  influenced  thereby,  the  statute  goes  further 
and  provides  that  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  person  pro- 
posed as  a  juror  does  not  entertain  such  a  present  opinion  as 
would  influence  his  verdict  as  a  juror.  Surely  this  latter  provis- 
ion, if  rightly  and  intelligently  administered  by  a  competent  court, 
will  afford  protection  to  the  accused  from  injury  from  a  palatial 
jury.    Stokes  v.  People,  53  N.  Y.  164,  13  Am.  Eep.  493. 

On  a  question  of  actual  bias  even  slight  evidence  is  admissible. 
People  V.  Bodine,  1  Denio,  281,  307. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  proposed 
juror,  and  that  state  must  be  such,  in  order  to  make  him  compe- 
tent, as  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  will  act  with  entire  im- 
partiality. May  V.  Elam,  27  Iowa,  365.  The  leading  and  most 
recent  case  is  People  y. Casey,  96  N.  Y.  115,  2  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep. 
194. 

§  149.  The  Test  of  Competency. — The  test  of  the  compe- 
tency of  a  juror  in  a  capital  case  is  his  ability  to  render  a  verdict 
upon  the  evidence,  and  upon  the  evidence  alone,  uninfluenced  by 
any  opinion  which  he  may  have  previously  formed  from  news- 
paper or  other  reports  of  the  crime.  Pizzolo  v.  Com.  126  Pa.  54. 
That  case  followed  directly  in  the  line  of  Staup  v.  Com,  74  Pa. 
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458;  G^Mara  v.  C(m.  75  Pa.  424;  Ortwem  v.  Cam.  76  Pa.  414, 
18  Am.  Rep.  420;  AUiaon  v.  Com.  99  Pa.  82;  Clanrh  v.  Com.  123 
Pa.  658. 

In  AlUson  v.  (74:>m.  99  Pa.  32,  it  was  held  that  where  a  juror 
in  a  criminal  case  has  formed  an  opinion  from  hearing  or  reading 
the  evidence  upon  a  former  trial,  he  is  incompetent,  even  if  his 
opinion  thus  formed  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  fixed 
opinion.  Bnt  this  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  jnror  has  heard 
or  read  only  fragmentary  portions  of  the  evidence;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  opinion  must  have  been  formed  upon  all  the  evidence 
in  a  former  trial  against  the  same  prisoner,  before  the  disqualifi- 
cation referred  to  attaches;  and  it  was  distinctly  ruled  that  the 
hearing  or  reading  the  evidence  upon  a  preliminary  examination 
before  a  coroner  or  committing  magistrate,  was  not  a  trial  within 
the  meaning  of  this  rule.  We  need  not  discuss  this  question  fur- 
ther. It  is  worn  threadbare,  and  the  law  ought  now  to  be  well 
understood.     Com^  v.  Taylor^  129  Pa.  534. 

In  Sta/u/p  V.  Com.  si^pra^  it  was  laid  down  as  a  primary  rule, 
that  a  juror  who  had  read  the  evidence  taken  on  a  former  trial 
and  had  formed  an  opinion  from  what  he  read  that  was  fixed, 
deliberately  formed  and  still  entertained,  was  not  a  competent 
juror.  In  O^Mara  v.  Com.  supra^  the  rule  stated  was  affirmed 
with  the  addition  that  where  the  juror's  ^^opinion  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  has  become  a  fixed  belief,  it  would  be  wrong  to  receive  him." 
Ortwem  v.  Com.  eupra^  followed,  afiirming  all  that  was  decided 
in  the  two  former  cases.  The  court  then  formulated  and  laid 
down  the  rules  touching  the  competency  of  jurors  in  Allison  v. 
Com.  siipra,  and  ruled :  "Where  the  juror  entertains  a  fixed  or 
deliberate  opinion,  no  matter  how  formed,  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
he  is  incompetent,  and  his  belief  that  he  can  try  the  prisoner  im- 
partially will  not  remove  the  disqualification." 

In  our  present  state  of  society,  all  that  can  be  required  of  a 
juror,  to  render  him  competent,  is,  that  he  shall  be  without  bias, 
or  prejudice  for  or  against  the  accused,  and  that  his  mind  is  free 
to  hear  and  impartially  consider  the  evidence,  and  to  render  a 
verdict  thereon  without  regard  to  any  former  opinion  or  impres- 
sion existing  in  his  mind,  formed  upon  rumor  or  newspaper  re- 
ports. Whenever  it  is  shown  that  such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
juror,  he  ffhould  be  held  to  be  competent;  and  such  is  the  rule  as 
laid  down  in  Waters  v.  State^  51  Md.  430.    In  that  case  it  was 
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said  '^that  the  opinion  which  should  exclude  a  juror  must  be  a 
fixed  and  deliberate  one,  partaking  in  fact  of  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
judgment." 

§  150.  When  the  Objeetion  Should  be  Regarded.— Where 

the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  objection  raised  is  vital  in  its 
character,  and  is  not  referred  to  a  mere  matter  of  trivialty  or  de- 
tail, but  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  organization  of  the  jury 
panel  as  where  the  proof  elicited  shows  the  facts,  that  too  many 
or  too  few  persons  composed  the  jury,  or  that  the  public  officials 
failed  to  perform  their  duty  by  omitting  to  make  any  selection  or 
list  of  names  as  is  required  by  law;  or  to  properly  draw  or  sum- 
mon any  or  all  of  the  panel  from  the  names  selected — such  evi- 
dence discloses  fatal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  jury,  and 
is  pertinent  as  showing  the  invalidity  of  any  indictment  found  by 
them.  Barney  v.  State^  12  Smedes  &  M.  68;  Stokes  v.  State^  24 
Miss.  621;  Finl^  v.  State,  61  Ala.  201;  FUzg&rald  v.  State,  4 
Wis.  395;  Doyle  v.  State,  17  Ohio,  222;  Zow'e  Case,  4  Me.  439; 
People  V.  King,  2  Cai.  98;  MoOloskey  v.  People,  5  Park.  Grim. 
Eep.  308;  State  v.  Bryce,  11  S.  0.  342;  People  v.  Thurston,  5 
Gal.  69;  Com.  v.  Cherry,  2  Va.  Gas.  20;  Com.  v.  St.  Cladr,  1 
Gratt.  556;  State  v.  Griffice,  74  N.  C.  316;  State  v.  MoNama/ra, 
3  Nev.  71;  Cla/re  v.  StaU,  30  Md.  164;  P(niAs  v.  SUite,  23  Miss. 
578;  Brown  v.  C(m.  73  Pa.  321;  People  v.  Earnest,  45  Gal.  29; 
Staie  V.  Ea/rden,  3  Kich.  L.  533;  Dams  v.  StaU,  46  Ala.  80;  Firv- 
negwn  v.  State,  57  G^a.  427;  O^ Byrnes  v.  StaU,  51  Ala.  25;  Climr 
ton  V.  Englebrecht,  80  U.  S.  13  Wall.  434,  20  L.  ed.  659;  Com.  v. 
N'orfolk  Covatty  Ct.  of  Sessions,  5  Mass.  435;  NicTioUs  v.  StaU, 
5  N.  J.  L.  539;  Chase  v.  StaU,  20  N.  J.  L.  218;  State  v.  WHUams, 
1  Kich.  L.  188;  People  v.  McKay,  18  Johns.  212;  State  v.  Light- 
loAy,  38  Me.  200;  Rmils  v.  StaU,  8  Smedes  &  M.  599;  Com.  v. 
Poffleer,  2  Pick.  550;  Eaton  v.  Com.  6  Binn.  447;  StaU  v.  Carkr 
treU,  21  Ark.  127;  MoElha/Mm  v.  People,  92  111.  369;  StaU  v. 
Symonds,  36  Me.  128;  United  States  v.  Hammwnd,  2  Woods  G. 
G.  197;  StaU  v.  RockafeUow,  6  K  J.  L.  405;  Beich  v.  StaU,  53 
Ga.  78,  21  Am.  Eep.  265;  StaU  v.  Foster,  9  Tex.  65;  Jackson  v. 
StaU,  11  Tex.  261;  StaU  v.  Dams,  12  E.  I.  492,  34  Am.  Eep. 
704;  1  Ghitty,  Grim.  Law,  307;  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  307;  2  Hale,  P.  G. 
155;  Sl/rwuder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.  8.  303,  25  L.  ed.  664; 
Neal  V.  DeUma/re,  103  U.  8.  370,  26  L.  ed.  567. 
In  criminal  cases  and  especially  those  involving  such  a  moment* 
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ons  result  as  the  life  of  the  accused,  it  is  quite  essential  that  no 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  jury  is  permitted  which  can  pos- 
sibly prejudice  him,  and  in  such  a  case  a  new  trial  will  ordinarily 
be  granted  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
verdict.  East/ioood  v.  People,  3  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  25;  People  v* 
Johnson,  46  Hun,  667. 

§  151.  Irregularity  of  the  Orand  Jury  may  be  Shown. — 

The  exclusionary  rules  that  formerly  obtained  as  to  the  inviolar 
bility  of  grand  jury  secrets,  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  now 
well  settled,  that  when  evidence  of  a  grand  juror  as  to  proceed- 
ings before  that  body  becomes  material  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  such  evidence  will  be  allowed  and  indeed  demanded. 
State  V.  BrougUon,  29  N.  0.  96;  StaU  v.  Wood,  53  N.  H.  484; 
Bumham  v.  Hatfidd,  5  Blackf.  21;  LitUe  v.  Com,  25  Gratt. 
921;  United  States  v.  Cha/rles,  2  Cranch,  C.  0.  76;  Com.  v.  Hill, 
11  Gush.  137;  People  v.  Towig,  31  Gal.  563;  Bv/rdick  v.  Htmty 
43  Ind.  381;  Com.  v.  Mead,  12  Gray,  167,  71  Am.  Dec.  741. 

Numerous  instances  in  our  criminal  annals  disclose  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  vitiate  the  indictment  against  him, 
by  introducing  evidence  having  a  tendency  to  affect  tlie  constitu- 
tionality of  the  organization*  under  which  the  functions  of  the 
jury  are  supposed  to  derive  their  force.  And  wherever  evidence 
showing  this  informality  is  of  a  direct  and  convincing  kind  a  ques- 
tion at  once  arises  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Because  of  the  far 
reaching  consequences  of  such  evidence,  whenever  it  is  properly 
introduced,  the  question  under  review  is  thought  to  merit  the 
somewhat  extended  examination  it  receives  in  this  immediate 
connection. 

When  old  and  valid  laws  still  operative  for  the  obtainment  of 
a  grand  jury  are  disregarded,  and  a  new,  unlawful  and  forbidden 
enactment  is  obeyed  in  its  selection,  what  possible  vitality  of  life 
can  an  organization  thus  set  on  foot  obtain  ?  See  in  this  connec- 
tion the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  in  People  v.  White,  24  Wend. 
539,  540,  541,  542,  as  to  the  distinction  between  de  facto  oflBcerg 
of  a  tribunal  "  duly  organized,"  and  of  the  "  de  facto  officers  of 
an  unconstitutional  and  therefore  illegally  organized  court;"  also, 
Ilildreth  v.  Mclntire,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  206-209;  also  Grem 
V.  State,  59  Md.  125,  43  Am.  Kep.  542,  in  which  the  court 
of  appeals  of  that  state,  per  Irving,  J.,  says:  "The  general 
method  prescribed  for  drawing  juries  is  mandatory,  and  substantial 
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compliance  with  the  provisions  thereof  in  respect  to  the  selection 
and  drawing  of  jurors  is  necessary  to  make  the  jury  a  legal  one; 
and  unless  the  selections  are  made  by  the  judge  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  statute,  exception  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  way  may  be  successfully  taken  to  a  jury  improperly 
chosen  or  drawn;  otherwise  the  statutory  provisions  would  be 
wholly  nugatory;"  also  DuieU  v.  State^  4  G.  Greene,  125,  which 
was  to  review  the  denial  of  a  motion  "to  quash  the  indictment  on 
the  ground  that  the  grand  jurors  who  found  it  were  not  selected 
according  to  law."  The  court  says,  per  Greene,  J,:  "  But  it  is 
urged  by  the  attorney  general,  that  the  defendant  cannot  raise 
tliis  objection  after  the  indictment  is  found,  but  that  he  should 
have  challenged  the  panel  of  the  grand  jury.  This  course  may  be 
adopted  with  propriety  by  a  defendant  held  to  answer  for  a  pub- 
lic offense;  but  can  it  be  expected  that  citizens  at  large,  against 
whom  there  is  no  imputation  of  offense,  are  required  to  appear 
and  challenge  the  panel  of  grand  jurors,  or  be  forever  precluded 
from  raising  an  objection  to  their  selection  or  authority  to  act  ^ 
It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  indictment  is  duly 
exhibited  in  open  court,  and  indorsed  '  a  true  bill,'  it  is  evidence 
that  it  was  duly  found  by  a  legal  grand  jury.  But  when  the 
records  of  a  county  show  that  the  grand  jury  were  not  legally 
selected,  and  had  no  authority  to  act,  it  is  evidence  of  a  higher 
^ade,  and  shows  that  the  indictment  could  not  have  been  found, 
exhibited  and  indorsed  by  legal  authority."  See  also  KeiUer  v, 
SiaU^  4  G.  Greene,  291;  State  v.  Symonda,  36  Me.  128. 

Evidence  of  irregularities  in  the  selection  or  empanelling  of 
the  grand  jury  which  do  not  affect  the  material  rights  of  the 
suspect,  are  inadmissible,  as  in  such  case  the  irregularities  if  proven 
would  afford  no  valid  ground  of  objection  to  the  indictment. 
People  V.  Pe(/rea,  92  K.  Y.  128. 

Courts  wiD  not  listen  to  an  objection  made  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  act  by  the  party  whose  rights  it  does  not  affect,  and 
who,  therefore,  has  no  interest  in  defeating  it.  Cooley,  Const. 
Lim.  163,  164 ;  Be  WdUngton,  16  Pick.  87,  26  Am.  Dec.  631. 
Nor  vrill  they  look  with  indulgence  upon  objections  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  mode  of  selecting  or  drawing  grand  jurors  com- 
mitted without  fraud  or  design,  which  have  not  resulted  in  plac- 
ing upon  any  panel  disqualified  jurors. 

"  Mere  irregularities  in  the  drawing  of  a  grand  jury  and  petit 
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jurors  do  not  furnish  a  ground  for  reversing  a  conviction  unless 
it  appears  that  they  operated  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  the 
prisoner."     Cox  v.  People,  80  N.  Y.  500. 

§  152.  Eyldence  in  Support  of  Terdlet.— Affidavits  of  the 
jurors  are  always  admissible  to  sustain  their  verdict  as  rendered, 
and  while  evidence  is  rarely  heard  to  impeach  a  verdict,  in  all 
cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  sustain  the  conclusion  reached, 
affidavits  tending  to  that  result  may  be  read  as  evidence.  State 
V.  Bailey,  32  Can.  83;  Dovm^  v.  Boaster,  30  Vt.  467;  Martm 
V.  People,  54  111.  226;  ThraU  v.  Zmcoln,  28  Vt.  356;  State  v. 
Wart,  51  Iowa,  587;  Clayton  v.  State,  100  Ind.  204;  Taylor  v. 
M)ereU,  2  How.  Pr.  23;  Long  v.  Stoite,  95  Ind.  486;  Kewnedy  v. 
Com.  2  Va.  Cas.  510;  De  Hwrt  v.  mm/re,  121  Ind.  244;  StaU  v. 
Owmd,  Si  N.  J.  L.  249;  Carter  v.  F(yrd  PlaU  Olaea  Co.  85  Ind. 
189;  CoTcer  v.  State,  20  Ark.  53;  MedZer  v.  StaU,  26  Ind.  171; 
Jenkme  v.  State,  41  Tex.  128;  Spencer  v.  Traford,  4t2  Md.  1; 
Stanton  v.  State,  13  Ark.  317;  Eastnoood  v.  People,  3  Park.  Crim. 
Eep.  25;  People  v.  Kelly,  46  Cal.  357;  Tenney  v.  Evans,  13  N. 
H.  462;  People  v.  Murray,  85  Cal.  361;  State  v.  H(maflrd,  17  N. 
H.  171;  People  v.  Dye,  62  Cal.  523;  /SS5a^  v.  Pike,  20  N.  H.  344; 
People  V.  Qoldeneon,  76  Cal.  352;  /S'l^a^  v.  J.y^,  23  N.  H.  301; 
People  V.  ThomUm,  74  Cal.  488;  Boynton  v.  Trw^riit^,  45  N. 
H.  408;  OrmneU  v.  PhiUipe,  1  Mass.  530;  i>(ma  v.  TudheT,  4 
Johns.  487;  FerriU  v.  Simpson,  8  Pick.  359;  Crockett  v.  /S^oA?,  52 
Wis.  214;  QroUkoAi  v.  /Si^afe,  70  Wis.  470;  Bradford  v.  /Ste^,  15 
Ind.  347. 

Jurors  cannot  be  called  as  witnesses  to  prove  their  own  official 
misconduct  or  that  of  their  fellows.  Such  a  course  is  conspicu- 
ously illegal.  The  court  cannot  base  its  action  on  such  testimony, 
for  it  has  been  the  long  established  rule  tliat  jurors  cannot  be 
called  to  the  stand  for  such  a  purpose.  TiVae  v.  State,  49  N.  J. 
L.  36. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EVIDENCE  OP  OTHER  OFFENSES. 

§  153.  TJiS  General  Rule  Excludes. 

154.  An  Exception  Noted  to  the  Above  Rule. 

155.  Evidence  of  Another  Crime  if  Pertitient  to  the  Issue  is 

Admissible. 

156.  Rule  as  to  Misdemeanors. 

157.  Evidence  of  other  Offenses  Should  he  Cautiously  Admit- 

ted. 

158.  Fabrication  and  Suppression  of  Evidence. 

§  153.  The  General  Rule  Excludes. — ^It  is  indeed  elementary 
law  that  no  evidence  can  be  admitted  which  does  not  tend  to 
prove  the  issne  joined,  and  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  rule 
are  mnch  stronger  in  criminal  than  in  civil  cases  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  and  of  confining  the  evidence  strictly  to  the 
issue.  The  indictment  is  all  that  the  defendant  is  expected  to 
come  prepared  to  answer.  Therefore,  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence of  another  and  extraneous  crime  is  calculated  to  take  the 
defendant  by  surprise  and  do  him  manifest  injustice  by  creating 
a  prejudice  against  his  general  character.  People  v.  SAarjp^  107 
K  Y.  427. 

The  general  rule  is  against  receiving  evidence  of  another  offense. 
A  person  cannot  be  convicted  of  one  ofEense  upon  proof  that  he 
committed  another,  however  persuasive  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
such  evidence  may  be.  It  would  be  easier  to  believe  a  person 
guilty  of  one  crime  if  it  was  known  that  he  had  committed  anoth- 
er of  a  similar  character,  or,  indeed,  of  any  character;  but  the 
injustice  of  such  a  rule  in  courts  of  justice  is  apparent.  It  would 
lead  to  convictions,  upon  the  particular  charge  made,  by  proof  of 
other  acts  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  and  to  uniting  evidence 
of  several  offenses  to  produce  conviction  for  a  single  one.  Cole- 
man V.  People,  65  N.  T.  81;  State  v.  Lapage,  57  N.  H.  245;  Peo- 
ple V.  Oibbs,  93  K  T.  471;  Snyder  v.  Com.  85  Pa.  619;  Com.  v. 
MiUer^  3  Gush.  243;  State  v.  Turnery  76  Mo.  360;  Brock  v.  State, 
26  Ala.  105;  State  v.  SKufard,  69  N.  0.  486;  Stcme  v.  SiaU,  4 
Humph.  27;  Bosenweig  v.  People,  63  Barb.  634;  Barton  v.  State, 
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18  Ohio,  221;  Coble  v.  State,  81  Ohio  St.  100;  Bonsall  v.  StaU, 
85  Ind.  460;  Sutton  v.  Johnson,  62  111.  209;  Baker  v.  People,  105 
111.  462;  State  v.  JfiKer,  47  Wis.  530;  People  v.  ^arn^,  48  Gal- 
551;  Cesure  v.  >SS{afe,  1  Tex.  App.  19;  State  v.  Boylamd,  24  Kan 
186;  Cole  v.  Ctom.  5  Gratt.  696;  Dvam  v.  iSSfo^,  2  Ark.  229,  35 
Am.  Dec.  54. 

The  above  authorities  conclusively  show  that  it  is  beyond  the 
countenance  of  either  precedent  or  statute  to  disturb  this  rule. 

It  is  said  by  the  court,  in  SJiaffner  v.  Com,  72  Pa.  60, 13  Am. 
Rep.  651:  ^'Logically  the  commission  of  an  independent  ofiEense 
is  not  proof  of  itself  of  the  commission  of  another  crime.  Tet  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  without  influence  on  the  mind,  for,  certainly, 
if  one  be  shown  to  be  guilty  of  another  crime  equally  heinous,  it 
will  prompt  a  more  ready  belief  that  he  might  have  conmiitted 
the  one  with  which  he  is  charged;  it,  therefore,  predisposes  the 
mind  of  the  juror  to  believe  the  prisoner  guilty."  It  tends  to 
give  undue  prominence,  force  and  weight  to  all  the  other  evidence 
in  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  It  detracts,  in  like  manner,  but 
in  double  portion,  from  all  the  evidence  in  his  defense.  It  preju- 
dices  the  jury  against  him,  and  inclines  them  to  look  with  snspi- 
cion  on  all  who  come  forward  to  testify  in  his  favor.  Hence,  it  is 
"not  only  unjust  to  the  prisoner  to  compel  him  to  acquit  himself 
of  two  offenses  instead  of  one,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  justice  to 
burden  a  trial  with  multiplied  issues,  that  tend  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  jury."    State  v.  Lapage,  57  N.  H.  245. 

§  154.  An  Exception  Noted  to  the  AbOTe  Bnle. — ^It  is  famil- 
iar knowledge  that  few  postulates  of  law  are  without  exception. 
And  to  the  general  rule,  which  excludes  evidence  of  another  fel- 
ony than  the  one  under  review,  we  find  an  exception  in  cases 
where  several  felonies  are  connected  together.  This  view  is 
upheld  in  Rex  v.  EUiSy  6  Bam.  &  0.  145,  where  the  court  says: 
"Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  competent  for  a  prosecutor  to  prove 
a  man  guilty  by  proving  hun  guilty  of  another  unconnected  fel- 
ony;  but  where  several  felonies  are  connected  together,  and  form 
part  of  one  entire  transaction,  the  one  is  evidence  to  show  the 
character  of  the  other."  Mr.  Koscoe  (Roscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  86)  cites 
a  case  referred  to  by  Lord  EUenborough  in  Bex  v.  WhUey^  2 
Leach  0.  C.  985,  where  a  man  committed  three  burglaries  in  one 
night,  and  stole  a  shirt  in  one  place  and  left  it  in  another,  and 
they  were  all  so  connected  that  the  court  heard  the  history  of  all 
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three  burglaries,  and  Lord  EUenborough  remarked  that  "if  crimes 
do  so  intermix,  the  court  must  go  through  the  detail."  See  also 
Pierce  v.  Hoffmcm^  24  Vt.  527;  BotUmdey  v.  United  States^  1 
Story,  142;  Baalam  v.  StaUy  17  Ala.  433;  Dimn  v.  Staie^  2  Ark. 
243,  35  Am.  Dec.  54;  Com.  v.  CaU,  21  Pick.  522,  32  Am.  Dec. 
284;  Bex  v.  Btmn,  1  Moody,  0.  C.  150;  Bex  v.  WyUej  1  Bos.  & 
P.  JN.  R.  92;  Bex  v.  Long,  6  Car.  &  P.  179;  Bex  v.  Mogg,  4  Car. 
&  P.  364;  Bex  v.  EgerUm,  1  Russ.  &  R  375;  Tharp  v.  State,  15 
Ala.  767. 

It  is  never  competent  upon  a  criminal  trial  to  show  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  an  independent  crime  not  connected  with 
or  leading  up  to  the  crime  for  which  he  is  on  trial,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  motive,  interest  or  guilty  knowledge.  Earle, 
•/;,  in  People  v.  OremwaU,  108  N.  T.  301. 

It  has  been  reasoned,  but  on  grounds  that  will  not  be  every- 
where admitted,  that,  under  certain  indictments,  evidence  of 
previous  crimes  may  be  shown.  Judge  Eapallo  says:  "The 
cases  in  which  offenses  other  than  those  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment may  be  proven,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  guilty  knowl- 
edge or  intent,  are  very  few."  People  v.  Corhvrhj  56  N.  T.  363, 
15  Am.  Eep.  429.  The  very  language  employed  indicates  that 
there  are  cases  where  such  evidence  is  relevant. 

"To  make  one  criminal  act  evidence  of  another,  a  connection 
between  them  must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  actor,  linking 
them  together  for  some  purpose  he  intended  to  accomplish;  or  it 
must  be  necessary  to  identify  the  person  of  the  actor,  by  a  con- 
nection which  shows  that  he  who  committed  the  one  must  have 
done  the  other.  Without  this  obvious  connection,  it  is  not  only 
unjust  to  the  prisoner  to  compel  him  to  acquit  himself  of  two 
offenses  instead  of  one,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  justice  to  burden 
a  trial  with  multiplied  issues  that  tend  to  confuse  and  mislead  the 
jury.  The  most  guilty  criminal  may  be  innocent  of  other  offenses 
charged  against  him,  of  which,  if  fairly  tried,  he  might  acquit 
himself.  From  the  nature  and  prejudicial  character  of  such  evi- 
dence, it  is  obvious  it  should  not  be  received,  unless  the  mind 
plainly  perceives  that  the  commission  of  the  one  tends,  by  a  visi- 
ble connection,  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  other  by  the  pris- 
oner. If  the  evidence  be  so  dubious  that  the  judge  does  not 
clearly  perceive  the  connection,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
be  given  to  the  prisoner,  instead  of  suffering  the  minds  of  the 
14 
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jurors  to  be  prejudiced  by  an  independent  fact,  carrying  with  it 
no  proper  evidence  of  the  particular  guilt"  Shaffner  v.  Com. 
72  Pa.  60,  13  Am.  Eep.  649  (Agnew,  J.). 

In  the  cajBe  of  BoUondey  v.  United  States,  1  Story,  135,  that 
eminent  jurist  said:  ^'In  all  cases  where  the  guilt  of  the  party 
depends  upon  the  intent,  purpose,  or  design  with  which  the  act  is 
done,  or  upon  his  guilty  knowledge  thereof,  I  understand  it  to  be 
a  general  rule,  that  collateral  facts  may  be  examined  into,  in 
which  he  bore  a  part,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  guilty 
intent,  design,  purpose,  or  knowledge.  .  •  •  In  short, 
wherever  the  intent  or  guilty  knowledge  of  a  party  is  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  issue  of  a  case,  these  collateral  facts  [that  is 
other  acts  and  declarations  of  a  similar  character]  tending  to 
establish  such  intent  or  knowledge,  are  proper  evidence." 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  evidence  may  be 
received  of  any  one  of  a  system  of  crimes,  mutually  dependent, 
but  there  must  be  a  system  established  between  the  offense  on 
trial,  and  that  introduced,  to  connect  it  with  the  defendant 
Hester  v.  Com.  85  Pa.  139.  To  make  one  criminal  act  evidence 
of  another,  some  connection  must  exist  between  them;  that  the 
connection  must  be  traced  in  the  general  design,  purpose  or  plan 
of  the  defendant,  or  it  may  be  shown  by  such  circumstances  of 
identification  as  necessarily  tends  to  establish  that  the  person  who 
committed  one  must  have  been  guilty  of  the  other.  The  collat- 
eral or  extraneous  offense  must  form  a  Unk  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances or  proofs  relied  upon  for  conviction;  as  an  isolated  or 
disconnected  fact  it  is  of  no  consequence;  a  defendant  cannot  be 
convicted  of  the  offense  charged  simply  because  he  is  guilty  of 
another  offense. 

In  the  case  of  Ooeraon  v.  Com.  99  Pa.  388,  Mercur,  J.,  giving 
the  result  of  all  the  cases  upon  the  admissibility  of  such  testimony, 
says:  ^'Yet,  under  some  circumstances,  evidence  of  another 
offense  by  the  defendant  may  be  given.  Thus,  it  may  be  to 
establish  identity;  to  show  the  act  charged  was  intentional  and 
willful,  not  accidental;  to  prove  motive;  to  show  guilty  knowledge 
and  purpose,  and  to  rebut  any  inference  of  mistake;  in  case  of 
death  by  poison,  to  prove  the  defendant  knew  the  substance 
administered  to  be  poison;  to  show  him  to  be  one  of  an  organiza- 
tion banded  together  to  commit  crimes  of  the  kind  charged,  and 
to  connect  the  other  offense  with  the  one  charged  as  part  of  the 
same  transaction."    Swcm  v.  Com.  104  Pa.  218. 
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Where  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  particular  intent  in  order  to 
establish  the  offense  charged,  proof  of  previons  acts  of  the  same 
kind  is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  proving  guilty  knowledge  or 
intent.  In  cases  of  uttering  forged  instruments;  "receiving  stolen 
property;  passing  worthless  bank  bills, — ^these,  and  many  other 
cases  might  be  referred  to."  See  People  v.  Schweitzer,  23  Mich. 
310,  and  note.  See  marginal  note  appended  to  the  case  of  JPeo- 
pie  V.  WaMy,  62  Mich.  297. 

If  a  prisoner  upon  trial  for  one  offense  does  call  out  facts  on 
cross-examination,  without  objection,  tending  to  show  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  another  offense,  this  does  not  justify*  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  other 
offense.  The  accused  can  only  be  tried  for  the  crime  charged; 
and  this  rule  cannot  be  abrogated  by  evidence  which  may  have 
been  called  out  in  relation  to  another  crime.  If  a  person  on  trial 
for  stealing  a  horse  gives  evidence,  without  objection,  that  he  did 
not  on  some  other  occasion  steal  other  property,  it  would  not  be 
competent  for  the  prosecution  to  introduce  evidence  that  he  was 
in  fact  guilty  of  the  other  crime;  and  especially  not,  if  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  other  property  came  out  incidentally  upon  cross- 
examination.  A  party  does  not  acquire  the  right  to  give  immar 
terial  evidence  because  his  adversary  has  done  the  same  thing. 
The  rule  involved  would  apply  when  a  party  had  given  secondary 
evidence  of  a  material  fact,  but  does  not  unless  the  evidence  itself 
i9  material.  Otherwise,  the  parties  could  make  every  trial  inter- 
minable, by  litigating  collateral  questions.  Col&man  v.  PeopUy 
55  N.  T.  81. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  independent  crimes 
cannot  be  proved,  is  found  in  that  class  of  cases  where  acts  are 
shown  to  have  been  done  as  part  of  the  same  plan  or  scheme  of 
fraud.  Jordam,  v.  Osgood,  109  Mass.  457.  Where  an  act  is 
shown  to  have  been  done  by  a  party  entrusted  with  money,  and 
the  inquiry  is  whether  it  was  an  act  of  embezzlement,  other  acts 
in  the  conduct  of  the  same  business  are  admibsible  as  showing  his 
criminal  intent  Rex  v.  ElUs,  6  Bam.  <fc  0.  145;  CoTa.  v.  Tuch- 
erman,  10  Gray,  173;  Com.  v.  Shepard,  1  Allen,  675;  Reg.  v. 
Richardson,  2  Fost.  &  F.  343. 

So  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  defend- 
ant and  a  deputy  collector  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  entering 
goods  at  an  undervaluation,  evidence  of  other  transactions  in  the 
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conduct  of  the  criminal  enterprise  is  admissible.  BoUorrdey  y. 
United  States^  1  Story,  136.  Where  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  is 
alleged,  other  fraudulent  purchases  than  those  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment, made  about  the  same  time  and  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, are  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  intent  with 
which  the  goods  were  purchased.  Com.  v.  Eastman^  1  Gush. 
189,  48  Am.  Dec.  596;  Rex  v.  Roberts,  1  Campb.  399.  In  this 
class  of  cases  the  acts  done  are  connected  by  unity  of  plan  and 
motive,  and  therefore  bear  upon  the  purpose,  the  criminality  of 
which  is  in  question. 

Jvdge  Dixon  in  State  v.  Raymond,  53  2f .  J.  L.  260,  tabulates  a 
series  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  in  the  manner  following : 
'^One  arises,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  indicate  that 
they  were  both  committed  by  the  same  person — as  if  two  build- 
ings should  be  fired  by  similar  novel  contrivances  {Gom,  v.  ChocaU, 
105  Mass.  451)  or,  perhaps,  the  notorious  Whitechapel  murders. 
Another,  when  the  defendant's  perpetration  of  an  extraneous 
crime  shows  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  committing  the  crime 
in  issue.  Reg.  v.  Odbden,  3  Fost.  &  F.  833.  Another,  when  the 
several  crimes  may  have  sprung  from  a  single  motive,  aiming  at 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  People  v.  Wood,  3  Park. 
Grim.  Bep.  681.  Another  exception  exists,  when  the  commission 
of  a  different  offense  discloses  a  motive  for  the  commission  of  the 
offense  charged;  e.  g.,  the  defendant's  adultery  with  a  wife  may 
be  relevant  on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Com.  v. 
Ferrigan,  4A  Pa.  386.  Another,  when  one  crime  may  have  been 
perpetrated  for,  or  means  of  committing,  concealing  or  escaping 
from  another.  Rex  v.  Olewes,  4  Gar.  &  P.  221.  Exception  is 
made  also,  when  the  acts  charged  to  be  criminal  may  reasonably 
be  innocent,  and  are  criminal  only  when  performed  with  a  certain 
intent  or  with  knowledge  of  a  certain  fact;  in  such  case,  other 
acts  of  the  defendant,  though  criminal,  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  he  had  such  specific  intent  or  knowledge.  In  this  categoiy 
stand  the  decisions  with  regard  to  the  utterance  of  counterfeits, 
the  making  of  false  pretenses,  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  the 
publication  of  libels,  and,  probably,  occurrences  claimed  by  the 
defendant  to  be  accidental."  Whart.  Grim.  Ev.  §  50  and  notee; 
Reg.  V.  Francis,  L.  R.  2  G.  G.  128. 
His  honor  concludes  in  the  following  language: 
"And  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  the  defendant's 
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gailt  of  an  extraneous  crime  tends  logically  to  prove  against  him 
some  particular  element  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  being  tried^ 
such  guilt  may  be  shown.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
defendant's  propensity  to  commit  crime,  or  even  to  commit  crimes 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  charged,  can  be  put  in  evidence  to  prove 
his  guilt  of  the  particular  offense;  for,  however  reasonable  would 
be  the  deduction  that,  when  a  pocket  is  picked  in  a  group  of  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  one  is  addicted  to  picking  pockets,  he  is  the 
offender,  his  singularity  in  this  respect  could  not,  under  our  legal 
theory,  figure  as  proof  of  his  guilt  There  must  appear,  between 
the  extraneous  crime  offered  in  evidence  and  the  crime  of  which 
the  defendant  is  accused,  some  other  real  connection,  beyond  the 
allegation  that  they  have  both  sprung  from  the  same  vicious  dis- 
position." 

In  Pierson  v.  People^  79  N.  Y.  424,  35  Am.  Rep.  524,  the  pris- 
oner was  charged  with  murdering  one  Withey  who  was  a  married 
man.  The  prisoner  was  also  a  married  man.  Evidence  had  been 
given  of  intimate  relations,  though  not  necessarily  criminal,  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  Withey's  wife,  before  the  death  of  the 
deceased.  After  the  murder  the  prisoner  took  the  widow  and 
her  sister  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  evening  and  came  away 
with  the  widow  late  that  night  alone.  A  few  days  after  the  mur- 
der the  prisoner  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood.  It  was  then 
proved  by  a  witness  from  Michigan,  who  was  a  clergyman,  that 
the  prisoner  and  the  widow  of  Withey  appeared  before  him  and 
were  married,  and  the  prisoner  declared  on  oath  before  him  that 
he  knew  of  no  legal  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  the  woman  and 
thereupon  he  married  them.  This  evidence  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  no  direct  or  material  bearing  upon  the 
main  question  in  the  case,  and  that  it  simply  tended  to  prejudice 
the  prisoner  by  proving  him  guilty  of  another  and  separate  fel- 
ony. The  evidence  as  to  the  murder  was  circumstantial,  and  this 
court  held  that  the  evidence  in  controversy  was  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  a  motive  for  the  murder.  In  that  case  the 
evidence  showed  a  direct  and  logical  connection  between  the 
murder  of  the  deceased  and  its  perpetration  by  the  prisoner.  It 
showed  that  the  prisoner  had  a  passion  for  the  possession  of  the 
wife  of  the  deceased,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  her  person  he  did  commit  the  crimes  of  perjury  and 
bigamy,  and  to  accomplish  this  possession  of  the  woman,  the  tak- 
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ing  oS  of  the  woman's  husband  was  an  obvious  necessity.  The 
motive  of  the  prisoner  was  the  desire  for  the  woman,  and  the 
strength  of  that  desire,  in  other  words  the  strength  of  the  motive 
which  impelled  the  murder  was  shown  in  this  way. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Wood,  3  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  681,  evi- 
dence had  been  given  of  separate  and  distinct  felonies  committed 
by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  showing  motive  on  his  part  in 
the  killing  of  the  deceased.  The  learned  court  held  that  the  evi- 
dence was  admissible  because  it  tended  to  show  with  other  evi- 
dence that  the  felonies  were  parts  of  a  single  transaction,  influ- 
enced by  a  single  motive  and  designed  to  accomplish  a  single 
object;  that  they  were  all  connected  by  unity  of  plot  and  design, 
and,  if  proved,  would  tend  to  show  the  motive  which  actuated 
the  prisoner  in  taking  the  life  of  the  person  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment. In  that  case  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  each 
felonious  act  was  a  necessary  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  main  object  which  then  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
and  that  all  of  them  formed  but  one  transaction  and  were  con- 
nected together  as  parts  of  one  whole. 

The  case  of  Stout  v.  People,  4  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  132,  contains 
the  same  general  principles.  There,  evidence  was  admitted  to 
the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was  seen  in  bed  with  the  wife  of  the 
man  he  was  charged  with  murdering,  although  such  wife  was  also 
the  prisoner's  sister,  and  it  was  admitted  as  furnishing  a  motive 
for  the  prisoner  to  get  the  husband  out  of  the  way.  Com.  v. 
Tuckermwn,  10  Gray,  173,  was  a  case  of  embezzlement  and  evi- 
dence of  other  embezzlements  from  the  same  party  during  a  series 
of  years  and  contained  in  a  statement  made  by  the  prisoner,  was 
admitted. 

Com.  V.  McCarthy,  119  Mass.  354,  was  an  indictment  for  arson. 
To  prove  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  evidence  was  received  that 
on  two  prior  occasions  the  prisoner  had  set  fire  to  a  shed  ten  feet 
distant  from  the  building  destroyed  and  connected  therewith  by 
a  flight  of  stairs.  This  had  a  direct  tendency  to  prove  that  the 
firing  was  not  accidental  but  intentional  and  felonious. 

Com.  V.  Bradford,  126  Mass.  42,  was  an  indictment  for  arson, 
and  the  same  class  of  evidence  was  received  and  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Com.  V.  Merriami,  14  Pick.  618,  25  Am.  Dec.  420,  was  an  in- 
dictment for  adultery.    Evidence  of  improper  familiarity  between 
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the  defendant  and  the  same  woman,  shortlj  before  the  act  in 
qneetion  was  admitted.  The  evidence  was  admitted  on  the 
ground  that  intimacy  and  these  acts  of  familiarity  with  the  same 
woman  had  a  tendency  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  adultery  charged 
in  the  indictment.  Evidence  tending  to  show  previous  acts  of 
indecent  familiarity  would  have  a  tendency  to  prove,  in  the  case 
of  the  same  woman,  of  course,  a  breaking  down  of  all  the  safe- 
guards of  self  respect  and  modesty  and  hence  a  gradual  separa- 
tion of  the  woman  to  lend  herself  to  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

The  case  of  People  v.  aSMinxm,  104  N.  T.  481,  58  Am.  Eep. 
530,  the  court  simply  held  that  upon  the  trial  of  the  defendant 
for  the  crime  of  rape,  it  was  competent  to  prove  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  commit  the  same  crime  upon  the  same  woman  a  short 
time  prior  thereto.  It  was  put  upon  the  ground  that  upon  the 
trial  of  a  person  for  a  particular  crime  it  is  always  competent  to 
show  upon  the  question  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  made  an  attempt 
at  some  prior  time,  not  too  remote,  to  commit  the  same  offense. 
It  was  said  further  that  it  would  be  incompetent  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  had  committed  or  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  upon 
any  other  woman.  And  it  was  stated  that  upon  the  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  murder,  it  is  competent  to  show  that  he  had  made 
previous  attempts  or  threats  to  kill  his  victim,  and  hence,  upon 
the  same  principle,  it  was  held  that  when  charged  with  rape  it 
was  competent  to  show  that  the  defendant  had  previously  declared 
his  intention  to  conmiit  the  offense  or  made  an  imsuccessful 
attempt  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  Com.  v.  AJiboit^  130  Mass.  472,  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  murder,  proof  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  of 
former  ill  feeling  of  the  husband  of  the  deceased  toward  the 
deceased.  It  was  rejected  as  too  remote  and  disconnected  with 
the  crime  charged.  Particularly  as  there  was  evidence  of  the 
parties  living  together  on  good  terms,  long  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  this  alleged  ill  feeling. 

In  6bm.  V.  Jackson^  132  Mass.  16,  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  selling  property  by  false  representations  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute.  Evidence  of  sales  of  other  property  of  a  like 
nature  to  other  persona  under  representations  proved  false  was 
admitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  intent  with  which  the 
representations  in  question  were  made.  The  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  held  that  the  evidence  was  inadmissible,  and  that 
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for  the  error  of  its  admission  a  new  trial  shonid  be  granted.  The 
case  is  cited  only  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  evidence. 

Devens,  J.^  writing  the  opinion,  said  that,  *^the  other  state- 
ments  made  by  the  defendant  at  other  times  as  to  the  other 
animals  which  he  sold,  might  have  been  false,  while  those  made 
in  the  case  for  which  he  was  tried  were  not  The  transactions 
formed  no  part  of  a  single  scheme  or  plan  any  more  than  the 
various  robberies  of  a  thief.  They  were  entered  upon  as  from 
time  to  time  he  might  succeed  in  entrapping  credulous  or  unwary 
persons.  Even  if  they  were  transactions  of  the  same  general 
character,  they  differed  in  all  their  details,  and  the  defendant  was 
compelled  to  defend  himself  against  three  distinct  charges  in 
addition  to  the  one  for  which  alone  he  was  indicted.  Evidence 
of  the  commission  of  other  crimes  by  a  defendant  may  deeply 
prejudice  him  from  the  jury,  while  it  does  not  legally  bear  upon 
his  case.  It  certainly  would  not  be  competent  in  order  to  show 
the  intent  with  which  one  entered  a  house  or  took  an  article  of 
personal  property  to  prove  that  he  had  committed  a  burglary  or 
larceny  at  another  time." 

§  155.  Eridence  of  Another  Grime  if  Pertinent  to  tlie 
Issue  is  Admissible. — ^Although  evidence  offered  in  support  of 
an  indictment  for  felony  be  proof  of  another  felony,  that  circum- 
stance does  not  render  it  inadmissible.  If  the  evidence  offered 
tends  to  prove  material  fact,  it  is  admissible,  although  it  may  also 
tend  to  prove  the  commission  of  another  distinct  and  separate 
offense.  Mason  v.  State^  42  Ala.  582;  Rex  v.  Kirkwood^  1  Lewin, 
0. 0. 103;  Com.  v.  SteamSj  10  Met.  256;  JSeg.  v.  Aston^  2  Eussell, 
Crimes  (4th  ed.)  841;  8  Eussell,  Crimes,  286;  Heg.  v.  WeekSy 
Leigh  &  C.  18,  21. 

'^The  principle  is,  that  all  the  evidence  admitted  must 
be  pertinent  to  the  point  in  issue;  but  if  it  be  pertinent  to 
this  point,  and  tends  to  prove  the  crime  alleged,  it  is  not  to 
to  be  rejected,  though  it  also  tends  to  prove  the  commission  of 
other  crimes,  or  to  establish  collateral  facts."  Com.  v.  ChoaU^  105 
Mass.  451,  458.  In  Reg.  y.  Lewis^  6  Car.  &  P.  161,  Lord  Den- 
man  ^'  could  not  conceive  how  the  relevancy  of  the  fact  to  the 
charge  could  be  affected  by  its  being  the  subject  of  another 
charge."  Evidence  of  other  crimes  than  the  one  charged  is  so 
frequently  received  on  indictments  for  forgery  and  counterfeiting, 
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and  uttering  forged  or  counterfeit  papers  or  coins,  that  those 
classes  of  cases  are  sometimes  erroneously  spoken  of  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  evidence.  They  are  not  exceptions.  Evi- 
dence is  received  in  all  cases  when  it  is  relevant  (unless  it  is 
rejected,  on  some  ground  of  fact,  by  an  exercise  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion) without  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  facts 
proved  are  criminal  or  not.  Its  competency  consists,  not  in  the 
innocent  character  of  the  act  which  it  tends  to  prove,  but  in  the 
relevancy  of  that  act  to  the  issue.  Evidence  of  other  crimes  is 
more  frequently  received  in  cases  of  forgery  and  counterfeiting 
tiian  in  other  cases,  not  because  those  cases  are  exceptional  in  law, 
but  because,  in  fact,  such  evidence  is  more  f reqaentiy  available  in 
those  than  in  other  cases  to  prove  a  material  fact  It  is  admitted 
to  prove  the  guilty  knowledge,  the  motive,  or  the  intent,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  exception  or  special  rule  of  law  applicable  to 
proof  of  the  defendant's  knowledge,  motive,  or  intent,  but  because 
his  knowledge,  motive,  or  intent  is  a  material  fact  to  be  proved, 
like  any  other  material  fact,  by  relevant  evidence.  Archb.  Crim. 
PL  (4th  ed.)  486.    See  State  v.  Lofpage,  57  N.  H.  246. 

Competent  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  existence 
of  a  motive  for  the  commission  of  the  offense  charged,  is  none  the 
less  so  because  it  is  also  proved  the  commission  of  another  crime. 
Fierson  v.  FeopUj  79  K  T.  424;  Pontius  v.  FeopUy  82  N.  Y. 
339. 

§  156.  Bule  as  to  Mlsdemenanors. — In  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wyoming,  and  perhaps  in  other  jurisdictions,  it  has  been, 
in  effect,  held  that  in  misdemeanors  the  prosecution  on  a 
trial  under  an  indictment  so  drawn  that  it  might  cover  a  num- 
ber of  different  offenses  of  the  same  nature,  after  examining 
the  first  witness  as  to  one  offense  on  a  day  certain,  must  confine 
it  proof  to  that  particular  offense,  and  that  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  prove  other  offenses  is  improper.  Fields  v. 
Wyommg,  1  Wyo.  78;  Feople  v.  Clarkj  33  Mich.  112;  Richard 
son  V.  StatSy  63  Ind.  192.  In  Missouri,  however,  a  different  rule 
has  prevailed  for  half  a  century.  In  Storrs  v.  State,  3  Mo.  10, 
where  several  distinct  violations  of  the  '^  act  to  license  retailers  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,"  approved  February  4,  1825,  were 
charged  in  a  single  count  of  the  indictment,  it  was  decided  that 
distinct  felonies  of  the  same  character  and  degree,  though  com- 
mitted at  different  times,  may  be  charged  in  the  same  count  in 
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the  indictment,  and  it  will  be  no  ground  either  of  demurrer,  or 
arrest  of  judgment.  In  Buch  cases,  however,  the  prosecution  oaay 
be  compelled  to  elect  on  which  charge  he  will  proceed.  But  in 
the  case  of  ofienses,  inferior  to  felony,  the  practice  of  calling  on 
the  prosecutor  to  elect  on  which  charge  he  will  proceed  does  not 
exist,  and  the  prosecutor  may  give  evidence  of  several  libelfl, 
assaults,  etc.,  upon  the  same  indictment  whether  they  be  on  the 
same  or  different  persons.  In  State  v.  Kibhy^  7  Mo.  817,  it  was 
held  that  the  joinder  of  several  offenses  in  the  same  indictment  in 
different  counts  is  no  cause  of  demurrer  or  arrest  of  judgment. 
When  the  crimes  alleged  are  misdemeanors  the  court  will  not  com- 
pel the  prosecutor  to  elect  on  which  one  he  will  proceed.  To  the 
same  effect  are  State  v.  Jackeon^  17  Mo.  644,  59  Am.  Dec.  281; 
^aU  V.  NeUm,  19  Mo.  893.  In  State  v.  Fletcher,  18  Mo.  426, 
it  was  declared  that,  "  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  the  joinder  of 
several  offenses  will  not  in  general  vitiate  in  any.  stage  of  the 
prosecution.  For,  in  offenses  inferior  to  felony,  the  practice  of 
quashing  the  indictment,  or  calling  upon  the  prosecutor  to  elect 
on  which  charge  he  will  proceed,  does  not  exist.  But  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  constant  practice  to  receive  evidence  of  several  libels 
and  assaults  upon  the  same  indictment.  It  was  formerly  held 
that  assaults  upon  more  than  one  individual  could  not  be  joined 
in  the  same  proceeding,  but  this  is  now  exploded.  And  this  prac- 
tice is  approved  in  State  v.  Myers,  20  Mo.  410. 

§  157.  Evidence  of  Other  Offenses  Should  be  Cautiously 
Admitted. — ^It  is  a  dangerous  species  of  evidence,  not  only 
because  it  requires  a  defendant  to  meet  and  explain  other  acts 
than  those  charged  against  him,  and  for  which  he  is  on  trial,  but 
also  because  it  may  lead  the  jury  to  violate  the  great  principle, 
that  a  party  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  one  crime  by  proof  that  he 
is  guilty  of  another.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  to  the  rights 
of  the  accused  that,  when  such  evidence  is  admitted,  it  should  be 
carefully  limited  and  guarded  by  instructions  to  the  jury,  so  that 
its  operation  and  effect  may  be  confined  to  the  single  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  it  is  competent.  Roscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  90,  94; 
Beno  V.  BaU,  Russ.  &  R.  132;  Com.  v.  Eastmcm,  1  Cush.  189,  48 
Am.  Dec.  596.  • 

^Troof  that  a  man  has  violated  the  law  in  particular  instances, 
cannot  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  he  did  not  violate  it  in  other 
instances  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  was  tempted  to  do 
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80."     Com.  V.  Bwrlow^  97  Mass.  597;  AThreckt  v.  People^  78  IlL 
610, 

§  158.  Fabrication  and  Suppression  of  Eyidence. — "The 
sappression  or  destruction  of  pertinent  evidence,  is  always  a  prej- 
udicial circumstance  of  great  weight;  for,  as  no  act  of  a  rational 
being  is  performed  without  a  motive,  it  naturally  leads  to  the 
inference  that  such  evidence,  if  it  were  adduced,  would  operate 
unfavorably  to  the  party  in  whose  power  it  is."  1  Starkie,  Ev. 
p.  437. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  who  is  morally  certain  to  give  important  testimony 
in  the  case  is  a  fact  that  may  be  proved  at  the  trial  as  warranting 
a  legitimate  inference  of  guilt.  People  v.  Pitcher^  15  Mich.  897; 
State  V.  Staples,  47  N.  H.  113;  People  v.  E<my,  29  Hun,  882. 

It  is  error  however,  to  indulge  this  inference  merely  from  the 
fact  that  a  party  fails  to  call  a  certain  witness.  Ko  prejudice 
should  arise  from  such  failure  unless  the  witness  be  a  material  one 
and  presumptively  under  the  special  control  of  the  party.  Scovil 
V.  BdLdwvn,  27  Conn*  816;   WiUiams  v.  Com.  91  Pa.  493. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  the  statements  of  a  previ- 
ous paragraph  in  the  text  that  no  adverse  presumption  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  fails  to  take  the  stand  in  his  own 
behalf.  By  statutory  enactment  in  many  states,  such  failure  is 
not  even  the  subject  of  comment  from  the  presiding  judge  or 
public  prosecutor;  although  it  would  seem  that  where  such  com- 
ment is  made,  it  is  no  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Calkme  v.  State, 
18  Ohio  St.  366,  98  Am.  Dec.  121. 

The  language  of  the  opinion  in  the  celebrated  Euloff  case,  will 
sustain  this  averment  of  the  text.  ^^TJpon  a  criminal  trial,  the 
presiding  judge  has  no  right,  in  charging  the  jury,  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  statutory 
privilege  of  being  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  but  where  such 
allusion  is  made  and  subsequently,  upon  his  attention  being  called 
to  it,  he  states  to  the  jury  that  there  was  no  law  requiring  the 
prisoner  to  be  sworn,  and  no  inference  to  be  drawn  against  him 
from  the  fact  of  his  not  being  sworn.  Held,  that  this  cured  the 
error."    RvloffY.  People,  45  N.  T.  213. 

The  resort  to  falsehood  and  evasion  by  one  accused  of  a  crime 
affords  of  itself  a  presumption  of  evil  intentions,  and  has  always 
been  considered  proper  evidence  to  present  to  a  jury  upon  the 
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question  of  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accnsed.  Untied 
States  V.  Rcmdall,  Deady,  624;  StaU  v.  Reed,  62  Me.  129;  Com. 
V.  GoodAom,  14  Gray,  65. 

^The  falsity  of  the  various  accounts  given  by  the  defendant  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime,  so  far 
from  modifying  the  force  of  the  express  admission  of  Conroy 
that  he  intended  to  shoot  Keenan,  gives  it  additional  weighty  and 
would  of  itself  afford  sufficient  ground  to  authorize  an  inference  of 
guilt,  by  the  jury.  Although  the  evidence  shows  that  the  defend- 
ant had  been  drinking  during  the  evening,  it  does  not  show  that 
he  had  become  intoxicated,  or  that  the  liquor  taken  by  him  had 
obscured  his  reason  or  weakened  his  intellect.  The  readiness  with 
which  he  saw  the  danger  his  conduct  had  brought  upon  him,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  adopted  precautions  to  obviate  it, 
were  circumstances  from  which  a  jury  might  well  conclude  that 
he  perpetrated  the  act  with  an  understanding  of  its  consequences 
and  a  reckless  disposition  to  brave  them."  People  v.  CofMroy,  97 
N.  T.  62. 

The  mere  fabrication  of  evidence  does  not  furnish  of  itself  any 
presumption  of  law  against  the  innocence  of  the  party,  but  is  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  jury.  Innocent  persons,  under  the 
influence  of  terror  from  the  danger  of  their  situation,  have  been 
sometimes  led  to  the  simulation  of  exculpatory  facts,  of  which 
several  instances  are  stated  in  the  books.  Again,  the  exercise  by 
a  client  of  his  undoubted  right  to  prevent  his  solicitor  from  dis* 
closing  confidential  communications,  can  form  no  just  ground  for 
adverse  presumption  against  him.  Neither  has  the  mere  non- 
production  of  deeds  or  papers,  upon  notice,  any  other  legal  effect 
in  general  than  to  admit  the  other  party  to  prove  their  contents 
by  parol,  and,  as  against  the  party  refusing  to  produce  them,  to 
raise  a  prima  facie  presumption  that  they  have  been  properly 
stamped.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  but  that  such  conduct, 
in  the  absence  of  all  excuse,  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  the  jury  a  very  prejudicial  effect  against  any  person  having 
recourse  to  it;  and  if  such  person  be  charged  with  fraud  or  other 
misconduct,  and  the  production  of  his  papers  would  establish  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  the  jury  will  be  amply  justified  in  presuming 
him  guilty  from  the  unexplained  fact  of  their  non-production. 
On  the  same  principle,  jurors  will  do  well  to  regard  with  suspi- 
cion the  conduct  of  any  party,  who,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
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dnce  cogent  evidence  in  support  of  his  case,  is  content  to  offer 
testimony  of  a  weaker  and  less  satisfactory  character.  1  Taylor, 
Ev.  §  117,  citing  3  Coke,  Inst.  232;  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  164;  Went- 
tDorth  V.  Iloydy  33  L.  J.  Oh.  688,  per  Lord  Chelmsford,  Dom. 
Proc.  10  H.  L.  Cas.  589;  Cooper  v.  Gibbons^  3  Campb.  363;  Oriep 
V.  Anderson^  1  Stark.  35;  Boe  v.  Sarvej/y  4  Burr.  2484,  per  Lord 
Mansfield;  Bate  v.  Kmaey^  1  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  41,  per  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst;  Sutton  v.  Devonport^  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  54;  Edmonds  v.  Fos- 
ter, 45  L.  J.  M.  C.  41;  CUfton  v.  United  States^  45  TJ.  S.  4  How. 
242, 11  L.  ed.  957;  New  York  Civ.  Code,  §  1852,  art.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Colby,  in  his  well  known  treatise  on  Criminal  Law,  under 
the  caption  above  indicated,  employs  the  following  pertinent  lan- 
guage: 

^^ Among  examples  of  this  nature  may  be  mentioned  the  common 
case  of  obliteration  of  marks  of  identity,  as  by  filing  away  the 
engraving  from  articles  of  plate,  or  the  removal  or  endeavor  to 
remove  from  the  person  or  clothes  stains  of  blood  or  other  marks. 
The  shoeing  of  a  horse  backwards,  so  as  to  reverse  the  tracks,  and 
many  other  instances  of  the  obliteration  or  distortion  of  marks  of 
identity.    Wills,  Cira  Ev.  75;  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  Law,  723." 

In  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  murder  by  poisoning,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  jug  for  exami- 
nation, were  clandestinely  thrown  by  the  prisoner  into  a  vessel 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Upon  this  circumstance, 
the  learned  judge  commented  very  forcibly  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury.  "What  pretense,"  said  he,  "was  there  for  this?  And  if 
the  prisoner  did  it,  why  do  it  in  secrecy?  Why  place  the  jug  in  the 
precise  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  medical  man?  Why 
not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  situation  in  which  a  vessel  may  be 
placed  in  the  progress  of  such  an  examination."  DonnaiPe  Case, 
Frazier,  171. 

The  concealment  of  death  by  the  destruction  or  attempted 
destruction  of  human  remains  falls  within  the  same  classification. 
Bemis'  Webster  case,  471;  Rex  v.  OardeUe,  4  Celebrated  Trials, 
400. 

Prominence  among  the  cases  of  suppression  of  evidence  is  the 
attempt  to  prevent  post  mortem  examinations  by  the  premature 
interment  of  human  remains,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  neces- 
sary by  the  state  of  the  body.  Li  the  case  of  violent  or  sudden 
death,  and  especially  when  caused  by  poison,  it  cannot  but  be 
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known  that  the  post  mortem  examination  wiU  always  furnish 
important  and  generally  conclnsiye  evidentiary  matter  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  Besides  the  suppression,  destruction  and  fabrica. 
tion  of  evidence  by  criminals,  which,  when  detected,  raises  a 
strong  presumption  against  them,  facts  ai*o  often  simulated  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  suspicion  in  a  direction  different  from  the 
true  one.  Sometimes  the  object  of  simulated  facts  is  not  merely 
to  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  culprit,  but  also  to  attract  it 
toward  a  particular  individual;  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  that  there  are  even  instances  where  innocence  has  degraded 
and  betrayed  itself  by  the  simulation  of  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  force  of  circumstances  of  appardht  suspicion.  Wills, 
Circ.  Ev.  79-82;  Rex  v.  Colemum,^  1  Remarkable  Trials,  162,  4 
Bemarkable  Trials,  844. 
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DUTY  OF  JURY  IN  WEIGHING  EVIDENCE. 

§  159.   WhcU  Rules  Should  Govern. 

160.  A  DxBtindion  Noted. 

161.  Reconciling  Variances. 

162.  Review  of  an  Apt  Decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

163.  Notes  and  Memoranda  in  the  Jury  Room. 
164-.  May  Return  into  Court  for  Information. 

166.  Instructions  fs  to  Duty  in  Weighing  Evidence. 

166.  Relative  Weight  of  Positive  and  Negative  Testimony. 

167.  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Scintilla  Doctrine. 

168.  Statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rule. 

169.  Views  of  Judge  Foster. 

§  159.  What  Rules  Should  GoTern.— In  deliberating  upon 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case,  the  jury 
should  keep  in  mind  one  cardinal  principle  that  is  occasionally 
overlooked.  It  is  the  wide  distinction  between  evidence  which 
tends  to  satisfy  an  intelligent  jury,  that  the  accused  has  perpe- 
trated a  crime,  and  such  evidence  as  merely  tends  to  raise  in  the 
mind  of  the  jury  a  suspicion  of  guilt  People  v.  WiUicmiSj  29 
Hun,  520. 

The  question  as  to  the  weight  of  testimony  is  for  the  jury  ex- 
clusively, and  it  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  their  province 
for  the  judge  to  say  to  them  that  the  character  which  the  prisoner 
may  have  established  should  have  great  weight  with  them.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  asked  of  him  would  be  to  say  to  the  jury 
that  if  they  believed  that  the  prisoner  had  established  a  good 
character,  that  would  be  a  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  them  in  forming  their  conclusion.  State  v.  Tarranty 
24  S.  C.  593. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  judge  may  propose  to  the  jury  cer- 
tain rules  to  aid  them  in  weighing  the  evidence,  and  even  in  de- 
termining the  credibility  of  witnesses.  Thomp.  Trials,  §  2414, 
citing  O'NeU  v.  Stoite,  48  Ga.  66;  McLean  v.  Cla/rk^  47  Ga.  24; 
Po&rtner  v.  Poertner^  66  Wis.  644. 

Some  embarassment  arises  when  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
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case  offers  himself  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf.  In  sach  a  case 
it  is  the  dntj  of  the  jury  to  give  his  evidence  all  the  credit  to 
which  it  is  entitled;  but,  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  its  credi« 
bilit  J  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  placed.  A  person  accused  of  a  crime  may  speak  the  truth, 
and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  whether  or 
not  he  has  done  so  in  whole  or  in  part.  They  should  give  proper 
weight  and  effect  to  all  his  evidence,  if  they  are  convinced  of  its 
truth,  or  so  much  thereof  as  in  their  best  judgment  is  entitled  to 
credit.    State  v.  SlingerUmd^  19  Nev.  185. 

If  he  makes  conflicting  statements  as  to  material  facts,  a  charge 
by  the  court  that  if  the  jury  believe  that  stlbh  witness  has  will- 
fully testified  falsely,  he  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  and  they  are 
authorized  to  disbelieve  his  entire  testimony,  is  proper. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  court  to  direct  the 
jury  to  wholly  disregard  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  had  tes- 
tified to  a  willful  falsehood,  qucsre.  Durdop  v.  Patterson^  6 
Cow.  243,  247;  People  v.  Evans^  40  N.  Y.  1;  Peaee  v.  SmUhj  61 
N.  T.  477,  489;  Veering  v.  Metcalf,  74  N.  Y.  503-605;  Dvmn  v. 
People,  29  N.  Y.  523;  People  v.  Petmecky,  99  N.  Y.  421;  Moett 
V.  People,  85  N.  Y.  378;  The  SarMssima  Trmidad  dk  The  St  Anr 
der,  20  TJ.  S.  7  Wheat  888, 889,  5  L.  ed.  468;  Ruber  v.  Teuher,  8 
McArth.  485;  2  Starkie,  Ev.  878;  Sanders  v.  Leigh,  2  Harr.  & 
McH.  880;  Best,  Presumptions,  206. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  give  careful  and 
respectful  consideration  to  the  instructions  of  the  court,  in  every 
criminal  cause,  and  not  to  disregard  such  instructions,  except  for 
some  sufficient  reason  addressing  itself  to  their  judgment;  yet, 
when  the  time  for  their  ultimate  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
cause  is  reached,  they  have  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  law  as  well  as  the  facts  by  which  their  verdict  shall  be  gov- 
erned.   McDonald  v.  State,  68  Ind.  544. 

We  have  considered  what  evidence  is  necessary;  we  have  now 
to  consider  what  evidence  is  admissible  as  relevant  to  the  issue. 
Bearing  in  mind  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
issue  or  issues  raised  by  an  ordinary  criminal  pleading,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  criminal,  as  in  civil  cases,  the 
evidence  shall  be  confined  to  the  point  in  issue.  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings it  has  been  observed  (8  Kussell,  Crimes  (5th  ed.)  868), 
that  the  necessity  is  stronger,  if  possible,  than  in  civil  cases,  of 
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strictly  enforcing  this  rule;  for  where  a  prisoner  is  charged  with 
an  offense,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  that  the  facts 
laid  before  the  jury  should  consist  ezclusivelj  of  the  transaction 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  and  matters  relating 
thereto,  which  alone  he  can  be  expected  to  come  prepared  to  an- 
swer. The  importance  of  keeping  evidence  within  certain  pre- 
ficribed  grounds  is  greater  now  than  before  the  alterations  in  crim- 
inal pleadings.    Boscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  92. 

We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  duty  of  the  court  to  strike 
out  improper  evidence  that  has  been  inadvertently  or  unadvisably 
received,  but  we  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  reminding  the  prac- 
titioner that  evidence  of  this  character  when  accompanied  by  cir- 
^cumstances  likely  to  influence  a  jury  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
accused  is  not  deprived  of  its  obnoxious  qualities  by  being  merely 
stricken  from  the  record.  If  its  effect  is  evidently  pernicious  its 
reception  must  work  a  reversal.  There  is  a  conflict  upon  this 
point  and  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  instances  of  this 
nature.    People  v.  Zimanermcmj  4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  272. 

The  jury  are  not  justified  in  disregarding  evidence  in  the  case, 
unless  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  there  is  some  unworthiness 
or  turpitude  on  the  part  of  the  witness  offering  it. 

It  is  a  familiar  rule,  that  no  discredit  can  attach  to  a  testifying 
witness  in  the  absence  of  something  discrediting  to  his  character. 
JfeixseU  v.  WiUiameony  35  111.  533;  Sartford  Life  <&  A.  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Gh'oy,  80  IlL  28;  Chittenden  v.  Bvam^  41  HI.  253.  The 
same  distinguished  court  is  also  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  weight  and  credibility  of  defendant's  testimony  in  a  criminal 
case,  must  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  taken  in 
its  entirety;  and  as  to  the  duties  of  the  court  in  giving  proper  in- 
structions as  to  the  weight  and  credibility  of  this  testimony,  see 
Chambers  v.  People^  105  LI.  414;  BuUiner  v.  People,  95  HI.  407; 
JBartholomew  v.  People,  104  111.  601,  44  Am.  Rep.  97. 

§  160.  A  Bistinetion  Noted. — The  first  point  in  weighing 
evidence  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  statements  to  which  the  wit- 
ness has  testified  are  facts  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  is, 
information  which  he  has  derived  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
senses,  or  whether  they  are  mere  beliefs  which  he  entertains, 
founded  upon  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  based 
upon  the  occurrence  of  other  facts  and  circumstances.  Colby, 
Grim.  Law,  chap.  4,  p.  160. 
15 
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§  161.  BeeoncUing  Tarlances.— Where  the  testimony  of  di- 
rect witnesses  is  apparently  at  variance,  it  is  to  be  considered,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  they  be  not  in  reality  reconcilable, 
especially  where  there  is  no  extrinsic  reason  for  suspecting  error 
or  fraud.  But,  if  their  statements,  upon  examination,  be  found 
irreconcilable,  it  becomes  an  important  duty  to  distinguish  between 
the  misconception  of  an  innocent  witness,  which  may  not  affect 
his  general  testimony,  and  willful  and  corrupt  misrepresentations 
which  destroy  his  credit  altogether.  The  presumption  of  reason 
as  well  as  of  law  in  favor  of  innocence  will  attribute  a  variance  in 
testimony  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  origin.  Partial 
incongruities,  discrepancies  in  testimony,  as  to  collateral  points, 
are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  be  expected;  and  it  is  for  a 
jury  to  determine  whether  in  the  particular  instance  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  character,  under  aU  the  circumstances,  that 
they  may  be  or  cannot  be  attributed  to  mistake.  In  estimating 
the  probability  of  mistake  and  error,  and  also  in  deciding  on  which 
side  the  mistake  lies,  much  must  depend  on  the  natural  talents  of 
the  adverse  witnesses,  their  quickness  of  perception,  strength  of 
memory,  their  previous  habits  of  general  attention,  or  of  attention 
to  particular  subject  matters.     Starkie,  Ev.  (10th  Am.  ed.)  866. 

It  is  particularly  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  all  con- 
flicts in  the  evidence  of  a  criminal  trial,  and  this  rule  extends  to 
cases  where  a  witness  is  in  conflict  with  himself.  State  v.  Ad- 
aww,  78  Iowa,  292. 

§  162.  Review  of  an  Apt  Decision  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court. — The  entire  range  of  legal  literature  fails  to  dis- 
close a  more  felicitous  exposition  of  this  subject  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  opinion  of  Judge  McCormick,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Hughes.  The  case  is  reported  from  the  fifth  circuit. 
The  decision  was  handed  down  in  1888,  and  a  very  brief  review 
of  the  well  considered  paragraphs  will  disclose  its  rare  pertinency 
to  the  present  discussion.     His  honor  says : 

"  Each  juror  is  entitled  to  have,  and,  in  my  judgment,  is  bound 
to  thoughtfully  and  impartially  consider  the  argument  of  counsel, 
the  comments  of  the  judge,  and  the  views  of  his  fellow  jurors  and 
allow  all  these  such  influence  in  helping  him  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  in  his  judgment  their  various  suggestions  deserve,  and 
honestly  to  strive  to  bring  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  hia 
fellows  into  harmony,  so  that  the  jury  may  agree  upon  a  verdict. 
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It  is  true  that  if,  in  any  given  case,  any  one  or  more  of  the  jnry, 
after  an  earnest  and  impartial  consideration  of  all  these  matters 
proper  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  evidence,  under  the  law 
applicable  thereto,  as  given  in  the  charge  of  the  conrt,  cannot 
bring  his  mind  or  their  minds  to  concnr  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
or  their  fellows  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  each 
such  juror  not  only  may,  but  must,  adhere  to  the  final  and  fixed 
conclusion  of  his  own  mind,  for  it  is  the  logic  and  the  law  of  jury 
trials  that  the  twelve  minds  of  the  jury  must  actually  and  hon- 
estly concur  in  a  verdict,  before  a  verdict  can  rightly  be  rendered." 
United  States  v.  SugJies^  84  Fed.  Eep.  732. 

§  163.  Notes  and  Memoranda  in  the  Jury  Boom. — The  court 
may  permit  the  jury,  upon  retiring  for  deliberation,  to  take  with 
them  any  paper  or  article  which  has  been  received  as  evidence  in 
the  cause,  but  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  defendant  and  the 
counsel  for  the  people.  The  jury  may  also  take  with  them  notes 
of  the  testimony  or  other  proceedings  on  the  trial,  taken  by  them- 
selves or  any  of  them. 

Sut  it  is  at  all  times  the  undoubted  policy  of  the  law  to  watch 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  jury,  and  to  guard  them  from  all 
impressions  and  infiuences  in  respect  to  the  issues  involved  not 
derived  from  a  trial  in  open  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
and  their  counsel,  where  ample  opportunity  is  given  to  object  to 
the  admission  of  any  evidence  or  comments  not  sanctioned  by 
the  law. 

Slight  circumstances  and  inconsiderable  observations  may  some- 
times influence  a  juror's  mind.  Watertovm  BamJc  <&  Loam,  Go.  v. 
Jffwj,  51  N.  Y.  561;  Schappner  v.  Second  Ave.  B.  Go.  55  Barb. 

4:97. 

Private  communication  to  a  jury  is  very  properly  and  strongly 
condemned  by  Johnson, «/[,  in  Watertovm  Bwnk  <&  Loam,  Go.  v. 
-Sfia?,  supra.  The  burden  of  showing  improper  communications 
or  observations  in  writing  or  otherwise,  should  not  be  thrown 
upon  a  defeated  party,  who  challenges  any  irregularity  occurring 
in  the  deliberation  hours  of  a  retired  jury.  Mitchell  v.  Garter^ 
14  Hun,  448. 

§  164.  May  Return  into  Court  for  Information.— It  is  an 

elementary  principle  of  criminal  practice  that  the  iury  may,  after 
their  retirement,  return  into  court  to  receive  some  further  instruc- 
tions either  upon  the  evidence  or  as  to  some  point  of  law.    Ko 
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exception  can  be  based  upon  such  action  in  the  absence  of  any 
prejudice  shown  and  within  proper  limitation  such  action  shonld 
be  encouraged  as  leading  to  more  accurate  results  in  jury  trials. 
Drev)  V.  Andrews^  8  Hun,  23;  State  v.  Pitts^  11  Iowa,  348;  NeUon 
V.  Dodge^  116  Mass.  367. 

§  166.  Instructions  as  to  Duty  in  Weighing  Evidence.— It 

is  competent  for  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  in  weighing 
the  evidence  of  the  accused,  they  could  consider  his  interest  in 
the  case.  In  AUen  v.  State,  87  Ala.  107,  in  reference  to  a  charge 
on  this  subject,  it  is  said :  "  The  court  should  not  have  gone 
further  in  tiiis  connection,  than  to  instruct  the  jury  that,  in  deter, 
mining  the  weight  they  would  give  to  the  defendant's  testimony, 
they  should  consider,  along  with  other  circumstances  having  any 
bearing  on  the  matter,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  defendant"  If^or- 
via  V.  State,  87  Ala.  85. 

In  weighing  the  testimony  of  a  party,  and  passing  upon  its 
credibility,  the  jury  have  an  undoubted  right  to  consider  all  the 
circumstance  under  which  it  is  given,  including  his  particular  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  result  of  the  trial;  and  it  is  not  error  for  the 
court  to  remind  them  of  the  latter  circumstance,  provided  he 
refrains  from  intimating  or  suggesting  the  degree  of  weight  to  be 
given  it.  See  BuUiner  v.  People,  95  111.  394;  People  v.  Morrow, 
60  Cal.  142;  Minich  v.  People,  8  Colo.  440. 

§  166.  Relative  Weiglit  of  Positive  and  Negative  Testi- 
mony.— ^It  is  a  rule  of  presumptions  that  ordinarily  a  witness 
who  testifies  to  an  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  who  tes- 
tifies to  a  negative,  because  he  who  testifies  to  a  negative  may  have 
forgotten.  It  is  possible  to  forget  a  thing  that  did  happen.  It 
is  not  possible  to  remember  a  thing  that  never  existed^  Stitt  v. 
Euidekoper,  84  U.  S.  17  Wall.  385,21  L.  ed.  644. 

The  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  testimony  may- 
be illustrated  thus :  it  is  positive  to  say  a  thing  did  or  did  not 
happen;  it  is  negative  to  say  that  a  witness  did  not  see  or  know 
of  its  having  happened.  Where  the  witnesses  are  equally 
credible,  positive  testimony  will  outweigh  negative  testimony. 
But  testimony  stated  in  a  negative  form  is  not  always  negative 
testimony;  thus,  where  a  witness  swears  positively  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  strike  the  blow,  this  is  not  negative  testimony, 
but  is  entitled  to  equal  weight  with  the  testimony  of  another 
witness,  who  swears  that  he  did   strike.     Negative  testimony 
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may  Bometimes,  however,  equal  positive  in  weight,  and  even 
exceed  it;  as  for  in^nce,  where  there  is  an  inherent  improbability 
in  the  positive  testimony.  Eapalje,  Crim.  Proc  §  231,  citing  Mo- 
CoryneU  v.  /Stofe,  67  Ga.  633;  Moon  v.  State^  68  Ga.  687;  Johnson 
V.  StaU,  14  Ga.  55;  Ddk  v.  StaUy  3  Head,  79;  CougMm  v. 
People^  18  111.  266,  68  Am.  Dec.  541.  See  Eapalje,  Witnesses, 
§193. 

The  weight  of  the  negative  testimony  depends  npon  the  obser- 
vation, whether  exhaustive  or  slight.  Murphy  v.  People^  90  111. 
59.  If  the  attention  of  the  negative  witness  is  concentrated  on  a 
particular  point,  his  testimony  may  outweigh  a  witness  who  swears 
affirmatively,  but  whose  attention  has  not  been  so  concentrated. 
Beeves  v.  Poindexter^  63  N.  C.  308;  Malone,  Crim.  Briefs,  p.  103. 

Full  and  conclusive  proof,  where  a  party  has  the  burden  of 
proving  a  n^ative,  is  not  required,  but  even  vague  proof,  or  such 
as  renders  the  existence  of  the  negative  probable,  is,  in  some  cases, 
sufficient  to  change  the  burden  to  the  other  party.  People  v. 
Pease,  27  N.  T.  45. 

§  167.  Natnre  and  Scope  of  the  Scintilla  Doctrine.— De- 
cided cases  may  be  found,  where  it  is  held  that  if  there  is  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  in  support  of  a  case,  the  judge  is  bound  to  leave 
it  to  the  jury;  but  the  modem  decisions  have  established  a  more 
reasonable  rule,  to  wit :  that,  before  the  evidence  is  left  to  the 
jury,  there  is  or  may  be  in  every  case  a  preliminary  question  for 
the  judge,  not  whether  there  is  literally  no  evidence,  but  whether 
there  is  any  upon  which  a  jury  can  properly  proceed  to  find  a  ver- 
dict for  the  party  producing  it,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
is  imposed.  SchuylkiU  db  D.  Imp.  <&  R.  Co.  v.  Munson,  81  U. 
S.  14  Wall.  448,  20  L.  ed.  872;  Pleasants  v.  Pant,  89  IT.  S.  22 
WalL  120,  22  L.  ed.  782;  Parks  v.  Ross,  52  U.  S.  11  How.  373, 
13  L.  ed.  735;  Merchants  Nat.  Bank  of  Boston  v.  State  Nat. 
Bank  of  Boston,  77  U.  S.  10  Wall.  637, 19  L.  ed.  1015;  Hieh- 
man  v.  Jones,  76  U.  8.  9  Wall.  201, 19  L.  ed.  653. 

Judges  are  no  longer  required  to  submit  a  case  to  the  jury 
merely  because  some  evidence  has  been  introduced  by  the  party 
having  the  burden  of  proof,  unless  the  evidence  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  would  warrant  the  jury  to  proceed  in  finding  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  party  introducing  such  evidence.  Ryder  v. 
WombweO,  L.  E.  4  Exch.  39. 

"A  jury  cannot  be  permitted  to  find  there  is  evidence  of  a  fact 
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where  there  is  not  any.  A  plaintiff  cannot  read  his  writ  to  the 
jury  and  claim  a  verdict  without  submitting  any  evidence.  Nor 
can  he  do  so  where  the  evidence  is  too  slight  or  trifling  to  be 
considered  or  acted  upon  by  a  jury.  The  evidence  must  have 
some  legal  weight  There  is  no  practical  or  logical  difference 
between  no  evidence  and  evidence  without  legal  weight."  "The 
old  rule  that  a  case  must  go  to  the  jury  if  there  is  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  has  been  almost  everywhere  exploded.  There  is  no  ob- 
ject in  permitting  a  jury  to  find  a  verdict  which  a  court  would 
set  aside  as  often  as  found.  The  better  and  improved  rule  is,  not 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  evidence,  a  scintilla,  crumb,  or  dust  of 
the  scales,  but  whether  there  is  any  upon  which  a  jury  can,  in  any 
justifiable  view,  find  for  the  jury  producing  it,  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  proof  is  imposed."  Accordingly,  the  presiding  judge 
directs  a  non-snit  where  the  jury  would  not  be  authorized  for  the 
plaintiff  under  the  evidence  adduced.  Thomp.  Trials,  §  2449, 
citing  Connor  v.  OileSy  76  Me.  132;  BeauUeu  v.  Portland  Com- 
pany ^  48  Me.  294;  Brown  v.  Ev/ropea/n  cfe  N.  A.  B.  Co.  58  Me. 
384;  BowrJce  v.  BuUens,  8  Gray,  649;  Pray  v.  Oarodon^  17  Me. 
145;  Head  v.  Sleeper^  20  Me.  314. 

As  late  as  1885  the  Missouri  supreme  court  held  that  ^^whether 
there  is  any  evidence,  or  what  its  legal  effect  may  be,  is  to  be 
declared  by  the  court.  And  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  an 
issue,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury;"  but  **if 
there  is  any  evidence  it  must  go  to  the  jury,  who  are  exclusive 
judges  of  its  weight  and  sufficiency,"  "however  slight  it  may  be, 
and  whether  direct  or  inferential."  Tested  by  this  rule,  let  us 
advert  briefly  to  the  character  and  nature,  force  and  effect  of  the 
plaintiff's  evidence,  and  also  to  the  position  and  relation  of  the  par- 
ties plaintiff  and  defendant,  to  each  other  and  to  the  title  and  pos- 
session of  the  premises  in  controversy.  Charles  v.  Paich^  87  Mo. 
450.  It  should  be  added  that  the  courts  of  this  state  manifest  a 
very  strong  attachment  for  a  rule  that  is  abrogated  entirely  in 
many  jurisdictions.  This  attachment  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
authorities.  Hays  v.  BeU^  16  Mo.  496;  Houghtalmg  v.  BaU^  19 
Mo.  84,  59  Am.  Dec.  331;  Chaifnhers  v.  McCftveron^  33  Mo.  202; 
Deere  v.  Plants  42  Mo.  60;  McKovm  v.  Craig^  39  Mo.  156;  Matr 
thews  V.  St.  Louis  Chain  Elevator  Co.  50  Mo.  149;  Chawherla/m 
V.  Smithy  1  Mo.  482;  Speed  v.  Herring  4  Mo.  356;  Ohouchon  v. 
Boon^  10  Mo.  442;  Bobbins  v.  Alton  Marine  F.  Ins.  Co.  12  Ma 
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380;  DooIai  v.  Jmnings^  6  Mo.  61;  Todd  v.  Boone  County^  8  Mo. 
432;  Winston  v.  WdleSy  13  Mo.  569;  Clark  v.  Hannibal  dk  St  J. 
R.  Co.  36  Mo.  202;  Lee  v.  Damdy  11  Mo.  114;  Meyer  v.  Pacific 
H,  Co.  40  Mo.  151;  Glasgow  v.  Copelandj  8  Mo.  268;  Hughes  v. 
EUison,  5  Mo.  110;  Morton  v.  Reeds,  6  Mo.  64;  Emerson  v.  /S^t^r- 
^^(m,  18  Mo.  170;  Rijppey  v.  Friede,  26  Mo.  523;  Charles  v. 
Pa^A,  87  Mo.  450;  J^Z(?ri  v.  /S^.  Zoi^w,  3  Mo.  App.  231. 

A  note  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Desty  appended  to  the  case  of 
People  V.  Peoples  Ins.  Exch.  2  L.  R.  A.  340,  collates  the  recent 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  subject  and  correctly  expresses  the 
principles  of  law  obtaining  with  reference  to  this  doctrine.  I  ap- 
pend a  paragraph  of  the  note  referred  to: 

"Formerly  it  was  held  that  if  there  was  what  was  called  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  in  support  of  a  case,  the  judge  was  bound  to 
leave  it  to  the  jury;  but  recent  decisions  of  high  authority  have 
established  a  more  reasonable  rule;  that,  in  every  case,  before  the 
evidence  is  left  to  the  jury,  there  is  a  preliminary  question  for  the 
judge,  not  whether  there  is  literally  no  evidence,  but  whether 
there  is  any  upon  which  a  jury  can  properly  proceed  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  party  producing  it,  upon  whom  the  onus  of  proof 
rests.  SchvylhiU  dk  D.  Imp.  <&  R.  Co.  v.  Mnnson,  81  U.  S.  14 
Wall.  442,  20  L.  ed.  867;  Pleasants  v.  Pant,  89  U.  S.  22  Wall. 
120,  22  L.  ed.  782;  Marion  County  v.  Clark,  94  XT.  S.  284,  24  L. 
ed.  61;  Griggs  v.  Houston,  104  TJ.  S.  553,  26  L.  ed.  840;  Bagley 
V.  Clevekmd  RoUing  Mill  Co.  21  Fed.  Eep.  159;  Witthowshy  v. 
Wasson,  71  N.  C.  451;  Dwight  v.  Gefrmam^ia  L.  Ins.  Co.  103  N. 
Y.  341,  57  Am.  Eep.  729;  BwTce  v.  Witherlee,  98  N.  T.  562; 
Culha/ne  v.  New  York  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  60  N.  Y.  136;  Mc-' 
Keever  v.  New  York  Cent.  <&  H.  R.  R.  Co.  88  N.  Y.  667.  Since 
the  scintilla  doctrine  is  exploded  both  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try, the  preliminary  question  for  the  court  is  not,  whether  there  is 
no  evidence  or  a  mere  scintilla,  but  whether  there  is  any  that 
ought  reasonably  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  fact  sought  to  be 
proved  is  established.  Hyatt  v.  Johnston,  91  Pa.  200;  Ryder  v. 
Worribwell,  L.  R.  4  Exch.  39;  Codding  v.  Wood,  112  Pa.  371.  See 
note  to  Charon  v.  Geo.  W.  Rdby  Lumber  Co.  66  Mich.  68. 
Where  there  is  anything  to  go  to  the  jury  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted {Marcott  v.  Ma/rquette,  H.  dk  0.  R.  Co.  47  Mich.  1);  so  if 
different  minds  could  draw  from  the  evidence  different  conclu- 
sions.   Detroit  dk  M.  R.  Co.  v.  F<m  Steinburg,  17  Mich.  99; 
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Sioux  City  <&  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Stoia,  84  U.  S.  17  Wall.  657,  21  L. 
ed.  745."    See  Abbott,  Trial  Brief  (1885),  124. 

It  is  cleariy  impossible  to  co-ordinate  into  any  mntnal  relation 
of  unity  the  discordant  decisions  upon  this  subject  of  scintilla 
evidence.  The  rules  enforcing  the  observance  of  this  theory  have 
proven  both  untenable  in  doctrine  and  vicious  in  practice  and 
should  be  ignored. 

a.  Statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bale. — Even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  principle  received  its  utmost  expansion,  the  more 
reasonable  rule  is  now,  as  stated  by  Mr,  Justice  Sharswood  in 
in  Sowa/rdExp.  Co.  v.  WiU^  64  Pa.  201,  that  "where  there  is 
any  evidence,  which  alone  would  justify  an  inference  of  a  dis- 
puted fact,  it  rmtst  go  to  the  jury.  There  is  in  every  case  triable 
by  jury  a  preliminary  question  of  law  for  the  court,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  evidence  from  which  the  fact  sought  to  be  proved 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  if  there  is,  that  is  su£Scient  to  send  the 
case  to  the  jury,  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  authorities  in  support  of  a 
principle  so  plain;  this  is  the  doctrine  now  generally  recognized, 
not  only  in  the  courts  of  this  and  the  sister  states,  but  also  in  the 
Federal  and  English  courts.  In  determining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence,  the  court  must  of  course  take  it  as  true,  with  every 
reasonable  inference  favorable  to  him  who  has  the  burden  of 
proof.  Bldkealee  v.  ScoU^  37  Phila.  Legal  Int.  474;  Sidm^y  School 
Fwmity/re  Co.  v.  Wa/raaw  Twp.  School  Diet.  122  Pa.  494." 

b.  Tiews  of  Judge  Foster, — The  following  paragraph  from 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster  of  the  Maine  supreme  judicial 
court  will  outline  the  juridical  view  now  in  the  ascendency  in 
that  jurisdiction.  The  reaction  from  the  Pennsylvania  view  is 
very  pronounced : 

"Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  verdict  cannot  stand. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  a  jury  could  properly 
found  a  verdict  that  the  plaintiff  himself  was  in  the  exercise  of 
due  care  at  the  time  he  received  his  injury.  This  is  an  affirma- 
tive proposition  which,  in  this  state  and  many  of  the  others  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  by  proof  before  he  could 
be  entitled  to  recover.  Dickey  v.  Maine  Teleg.  Co.  43  Me.  492; 
Zesan  v.  Maine  Cent.  JR.  Co.  77  Me.  87;  State  v.  Maine  Cent.  JS. 
Co.  77  Me.  541;  Crafts  v.  Boston^  109  Mass.  521;  Taylor  y.  Carew 
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Mfg,  Co,  140  Mass.  151.  Nor  will  this  proposition  be  snstaiiied 
where  the  evidence  in  reference  to  it  is  too  slight  to  be  consid- 
ered and  acted  on  bj  a  jury.  It  mnst  be  evidence  having  some 
legal  weight.  Such  are  the  general  doctrines  of  the  decisions. 
A  mere  scintilla  of  evidence  is  not  sufficient.  CoTmor  v.  GileSj 
76  Me.  184;  Riley  v.  Connecticut  Rvver  JR.  Co.  135  Mass.  292; 
Corcoran  v.  Boston  <&  A.  R.  Co.  133  Mass.  509;  Naeon  v.  Weet^ 
78  Me.  256,  and  cases  there  cited;  Comman  v.  Eastern  CounHes 
R.  Co.  4  Hurlst.  &  N.  784." 

The  old  rule  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Sharswood  is  likewise 
exploded  in  several  of  the  states,  whose  courts  are  now  in  the 
constant  habit  of  ordering  nonsuits  against  the  complaint  of  the 
plaintiff  {CoU  v.  Sixth  Ave.  R.  Co.  49  N.  Y.  671;  Brovm  v.  M^ 
ropean  db  N.  A.  R.  Co.  58  Me.  384),  of  giving  peremptory  in- 
structions to  the  jury  to  find  for  one  party  or  the  other  (  Witt- 
kowshy  V.  Wasson^  71  N.  C.  451;  Fort  Scott  Coal  dk  Mvn.  Co.  v. 
Sweeney  J 15  Ean.  244);  or  of  sustaining  demurrers  to  the  evidence, 
in  cases  where  there  is  confessedly  some  evidence  supporting  a 
material  issue.  This  is  done  tmder  the  guise  of  various  expres- 
sions, which  seem  to  leave  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  jury 
intact  In  Maryland,  and  perhaps  other  states,  the  judge  achieves 
this  result  by  determining  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
{Cole  V.  Hebh^  7  GUI  &  J.  20);  and  in  Missouri  by  determining 
its  legal  effect.  Ha/rris  v.  Woody ^  9  Mo.  113.  See  Howard  v. 
Smithy  1  Jones  &  S.  128;  Myers  v.  Dixon^  45  How.  Pr.  48.  See 
Thompson,  Charging  the  Jury,  §  30;  2  Bouvier,  Law.  Diet,  title 
Scintilla  of  Emdence.  It  should  be  added  that  the  drift  of  con- 
temporary legal  thought  seems  to  sustain  this  latter  view. 

Other  subdivisions  of  this  topic  will  be  found  discussed  in  2 
Eice,  Civil  Evidence,  p.  788  et  seq. 
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§  170.  Preliminftry  Remarks.— The  law  in  its  strennous 
efforts  to  meet  our  yarions  constitntional  reqnirements,  and  to 
zealously  guard  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  people  has  pre- 
scribed many  formulas  of  practice  that  it  is  beyond  the  scope  and 
nature  of  this  undertaking  to  even  outline.  Suffice  it  to  say  in 
this  connection,  that  where  these  rules  and  formulas  of  practice 
have  \)&&si  disregarded  and  are  ruthlessly  ignored  by  the  presiding 
judge,  or  where  through  inadvertence  the  counsel  for  either  the 
defense  or  the  prosecution,  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  argumenta- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  evidence,  or  in  personalities  and  innuen- 
does prejudicial  to  the  defendant's  rights,  it  is  always  competent 
to  show  these  infractions  of  legal  methods  to  the  appellate  court, 
and  to  urge  their  consideration  as  grounds  for  a  new  triaL    An 
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extended  familiarity  with  criminal  law  will  at  once  snggest  the 
importance  of  these  observations  and  the  incidents  of  any  extend- 
ed practice  are  doubtless  many  where,  npon  such  a  showing  made, 
the  court  of  review  has  come  to  the  relief  of  the  prisoner,  and 
rectified  a  manifest  wrong  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  this:  Any  failure  to  care- 
fully observe  the  well  recognized  principles  of  criminal  practice 
in  llie  conduct  of  the  trial  constitutes  reversible  error. 

Sut  the  courts  do  not  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  every  application 
for  a  review  of  the  former  verdict.  They  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  strong  probable  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  merits  have 
not  been  fairly  and  fully  discussed,  and  that  the  decision  is  not 
agreeable  to  tiie  justice  and  truth  of  the  case.  A  new  trial  is  not 
granted,  where  the  value  is  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  a  second 
examination.  It  is  not  granted  upon  nice  and  formal  objections 
which  do  not  go  to  the  real  merits.  It  is  not  granted  in  cases  of 
strict  right  or  swmmum  jvSy  where  the  rigorous  exaction  of 
extreme  legal  justice  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  conscience.  Nor  is 
it  granted  where  the  scales  of  evidence  hang  nearly  equal:  that 
which  leans  against  the  former  verdict  ought  always  very  strongly 
to  preponderate.    Chitty's  Bl.  Com.  chap.  24,  p.  391. 

The  records  of  our  appellate  courts  abundantly  establish  the 
proposition  that  by  far  the  most  serious  errors  of  the  trial  courts 
are  connected  with  the  charge  to  the  jury.  Error  in  this  respect 
is  a  prolific  source  of  disquietude  not  only  to  the  prosecution,  but 
in  many  instances  to  the  court  itself.  The  vagaries  of  the  differ- 
ent judges  even  in  the  contracted  sphere  of  definition  frequently 
leads  to  perplexing  and  anomalous  results,  and  it  is  by  no  means  in 
the  reception  of  improper  evidence,  or  in  the  rejection  of  a  perti- 
nent offer  to  prove  that  reversible  error  is  most  frequently  found. 
It  is  a  truism  which  needs  an  apology  for  restatement  that  it  is 
entirely  competent  to  show  any  error  in  the  presiding  court;  and 
any  evidence  which  is  calculated  to  disclose  such  error  is  always 
relevant  and  material,  provided  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  reviewing  court  in  the  appropriate  and  appointed  manner. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  duty  of  cliarging  the  jury  is 
rapidly  rising  into  co-ordinate  importance  with  the  most  intricate 
topics  of  criminal  law. 

§  171.  Prevailing  Practice  Outlined. — The  prevailing  prac- 
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tice  with  reference  to  new  trial  is  concisely  stated  in  the  recitals 
of  sections  462-466  inclusive  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  provisions  of  this  enactment  are  reflected  in  sim- 
ilar statutory  provisions  in  every  state  of  the  American  Union. 
I  append  the  full  text  of  the  sections  referred  to* 

A  new  trial  is  the  re-examination  of  the  issue,  in  the  same  court^ 
before  another  jury,  after  a  verdict  has  been  given. 

The  granting  of  a  new  trial  places  the  parties  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  no  trial  had  been  had.  All  the  testimony  must  be  pro- 
duced anew;  and  the  former  verdict  cannot  be  used  or  referred  to, 
either  in  evidence  or  in  argument. 

§  172.  In  what  Cases  Granted.— The  court  in  which  a  trial 
has  been  had  upon  m  issue  of  fact  has  power  to  grant  a  new  trial 
after  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  against  the  defendant,  by  which 
his  substantial  rights  have  been  prejudiced,  upon  his  application, 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  the  trial  has  been  had  in  his  absence,  if  the  indict- 
ment be  for  a  felony; 

2.  When  the  jury  has  received  any  evidence  out  of  court,  other 
than  that  resulting  from  a  view,  as  provided  in  section  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven; 

3.  When  the  jury  have  separated  without  leave  of  the  court, 
after  retiring  to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict,  or  have  been  guilty 
of  any  misconduct  by  which  a  fair  and  due  consideration  of  the 
case  has  been  prevented; 

4.  When  the  verdict  has  been  decided  by  lot,  or  by  means  other 
than  a  fair  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  the  jurors; 

5.  When  the  court  has  misdirected  the  jury  in  a  matter  of  law, 
or  has  refused  to  instruct  them  as  prescribed  in  section  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  and  the  defendant  has,  at  the  trial,  excepted  to 
such  misdirection  or  refusal; 

6.  When  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  law  or  clearly  against  evi- 
dence; 

7.  When  it  is  made  to  appear,  by  affidavit,  that  upon  another 
trial,  the  defendant  can  produce  evidence  such  as  if  before  received 
would  probably  have  changed  the  verdict;  if  such  evidence  has 
been  discovered  since  the  trial,  is  not  cumulative,  and  the  failure 
to  produce  it  on  the  trial  was  not  owing  to  want  of  diligence. 

§  173.  What  Evidence  Should  Show.— To  entitle  the  accused 
to  a  new  trial  the  evidence  must  clearly  show  that  the  result 
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reached  by  the  trial  court  was  unwarranted  by  the  evidence  and 
hence  affects  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case.  Wilson  v.  People^ 
94  m.  327;  CoLluywn,  v.  O'Neal,  53  HI.  364;  Leaoh  v.  Pecyple,  53 
HI.  311;  P&rteet  v.  PeopU,  70  111.  171. 

§  174.  Doctrine  of  Anarchist's  Case  Stated.— <<  The  tend- 
ency of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  is  to  have 
legal  controversies  of  all  kinds  disposed  of  on  their  merits,  and 
not  upon  mere  technicalities."    Petty  v.  People,  118  HI.  157. 

This  doctrine  is  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Mulkey  in  his 
opinion  in  the  famous  case  of  Spies  v.  People,  122  111.  266.  He 
uses  the  following  language : 

^^  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  say  from  the  bench 
that  while  I  concur  in  the  conclusion  reached,  and  also  in  the 
general  view  presented  in  the  opinion  filed,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  holding  that  the  record  is  free  from  error,  for  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  I  am  nevertheless  "of  opinion  that  none  of  the 
errors  complained  of  are  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  require  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment. 

"In  view  of  the  number  of  defendants  on  trial,  the  great 
length  of  time  it  was  in  progress,  the  vast  amount  of  testimony 
offered  and  passed  upon  by  the  court,  and  the  almost  numberless 
rulings  the  court  was  required  to  make,  the  wonder  with  me  is 
that  the  errors  are  not  more  numerous  and  more  serious  than 
they  are.  In  short,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  record 
and  giving  all  the  questions  arising  upon  it  my  very  best  thought, 
with  an  earnest  and  conscientious  desire  to  faithfully  discharge 
my  whole  duty,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  conclusion  reached 
vindicates  the  law,  does  complete  justice  between  the  prisoners 
and  the  state,  and  that  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the  law  and  the 
evidence." 

An  inward  persuasion  has  long  been  diffusing  itself  and  now 
and  then  comes  to  utterance  that  the  ciiminal  classes  of  this 
country  have  been  accorded  too  great  a  leniency  in  the  universal 
habit  hitherto  prevailing  of  reversing  the  verdict  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  least  technical  error  in  the  record.  We  cannot  regard 
with  indifference  that  which  has  such  high  claims  to  a  favorable 
consideration  as  does  any  well  considered  utterance  of  this  exceed- 
ingly able  court  and  if  the  views  of  the  last  paragraph  were  gen- 
erally adopted,  justice  would  be  better  served  and  crime  more 
effectually  punished.  « 
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§  175.  Conflict  In  Eyidence  Ground  for.— In  very  many,  if 
not  most,  criminal  cases,  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  upon 
material  facts.  It  is  primarily  the  province  and  duty  of  the  jury 
to  determine  where  the  truth  lies.  There  must,  according  to 
settled  principles  of  criminal  law,  be  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
against  the  defendant,  to  authorize  a  conviction.  It  is  the  duty 
of  juries  to  be  guided  by  this  rule.  But  on  which  side  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  cannot  be  determined  by  fixed  rules. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  jury,  under  proper 
instructions  as  to  the  law,  to  determine  the  question.  The  court 
may  entertain  some  doubt,  and  in  case  of  serious  doubt,  especially 
in  a  criminal  case,  it  may  order  a  new  trial.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  evidence  is  not  alone  sufficient 
The  court  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  injustice  has  probably 
been  done  on  the  trial  before  it  is  justified  in  setting  aside  the 
verdict. 

§  176.  Insufficiency  of  the  Evidence  as  Ground  for.— An 

appellate  court  is,  as  a  rule,  reluctant  to  set  aside  a  verdict  on  the 
ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence.  Insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  is  frequently  alleged  with  nothing  whatever  to  support 
the  allegation.  And  should  the  appellate  court  favor  this  charge 
of  insufficiency  the  final  determination  of  a  criminal  cause  would 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  If  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  that 
the  intent  was  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  the  verdict  will  not 
be  disturbed  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  failed  to  support 
the  verdict.  People  v.  Connor^  126  N.  Y.  278;  People  v. 
Eei/rada,  53  Cal.  601;  Fry  v.  Com,  82  Va.  334;  Bailey  v.  C(mi. 
82  Va.  107;  Glover  v.  Com.  86  Va.  382.  See  Am.  Dig.  1890,  p. 
3284,  §§  63-55;  People  Y.Lmoriy  79  Gal.  626.   This  much  is  clear. 

When  the  evidence  is  insufficient  in  law  to  support  a  verdict, 
the  refusal  of  the  court  to  so  instruct  the  jury,  is  good  ground 
for  a  new  trial.  Chase  v.  Breeds  5  Gray,  443;  Com.  v.  JUerriUj 
14  Gray,  418,  77  Am.  Dec.  336;  Com.  v.  Packard^  5  Gray,  101; 
Denjvy  v.  WiUiams^  5  Allen,  4;  PdUey  v.  Lenox  Iron  Wbrks^  4 
Allen,  329. 

And  similarly  if  the  evidence  in  support  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion is  so  defective  or  so  weak  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  based  upon 
it  cannot  be  sustained,  the  jury  should  be  instructed  to  return  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  Such  a  case  arises  when  there  is  a  material 
variance  between  the  allegations  and  the  proof. 
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In  statutory  form  the  mle  aesnines  this  language : 

"  If,  at  any  time  after  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  closed,  the 
court  deem  it  insufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction,  it  may  advise 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  and  they  must  follow  the  advice." 
N.  T.  Code  Crim.  Froc.  §  410. 

The  same  strictness  in  regard  to  exceptions  will  not  be  enforced 
in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases;  but  the  court  will  look  at  the  sub- 
stance, with  the  view  to  promote  justice.  A  motion  in  form  for 
the  absolute  discharge  of  a  prisoner  may  be  regarded,  as  in  sub- 
stance, a  request  to  direct  an  acquittal,  or  that  the  court  instruct 
the  jury,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  con- 
victed.   Fecple  V.  BermeUy  49  N.  T.  187. 

"  I  can  see  no  reason,  why  the  court  may  not,  in  a  case  present- 
ing a  question  of  law  only,  instruct  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner, 
or  to  direct  an  acquittal,  and  enforce  the  direction,  nor  why  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  do  so.  This  results  from  the  rule 
that  the  jury  must  take  the  law  as  adjudged  by  the  court,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  necessary  result.  It  follows  that  a  refusal  to  give 
such  instruction  or  direction  in  a  proper  case  is  error."  Church, 
t/l,  in  People  v.  jB&nnett,  siipra. 

The  familiar  rule,  that  an  appellate  court  will  not  disturb  a 
verdict  unless  it  is  palpably  against  the  evidence,  must  be  re- 
stricted to  civil  cases.  To  say,  that  in  a  criminal  case  especially 
one  involving  a  capital  offense,  such  a  rule  should  be  indulged  is 
in  effect  saying  that  the  judgments  of  the  Palatine  Hill  and  of 
the  Leteran  Palace  should  be  substituted  for  a  ^^  verdict  by  his 
peers."  Folk  v.  People,  42  111.  881;  State  v.  Sop/ier,  70  Iowa, 
494;  Owens  v.  State,  85  Tex.  861;  People  v.  Kohter,  49  Mich. 
824;  Turner  v.  State,  88  Tex.  169;  StaU  v.  MiHer,  10  Minn.  818; 
S^ate  V.  Webb,  41  Tex.  68;  Manuel  v.  People,  48  Barb.  548; 
Copeland  v.  State,  7  Humph.  479;  People  v.  Zewis,  86  Cal.  581; 
Cochran  v.  State,  7  Humph.  544;  State  v.  Packwood,  26  Mo. 
840;  Leake  v.  State,  10  Humph.  144;  Sargent  v.  People,  64  111. 
827;  State  v.  TomUnson,  11  Iowa,  401;  MiUon  v.  State^  6  Neb. 
188.  In  the  two  last  above  cases  the  judgments  were  reversed, 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  deliberation  and  pre- 
meditation. 

Formerly  in  criminal  cases  courts  should  not  grant  new  trials 
on  such  grounds.  Now,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  law,  a  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose  can  be  made,  and  an  appeal  from  th^  judg- 
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ment  brings  up  for  review  the  decision  of  each  motion  as  well  as 
the  proceedings  upon  the  trial.  The  power  of  interfering  with 
the  verdict  in  a  criminal  case  is  doubtless  to  be  exercised  with 
caution,  especially  where  the  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  is 
one  incapable  of  direct  proof  and  only  to  be  established  by  infer- 
ence from  other  facts.    People  v.  Mcmgcmo^  29  Hun,  259. 

A  conviction  that  is  clearly  against  the  weight  of  evidence  dis- 
closes fatal  defects,  and  will  be  set  aside  on  appeal.  State  v. 
Lyon^  12  Oonn.  487;  People  v.  8cm  Mariwrhy  2  Cal.  484;  8ta;U  v. 
Arkderecn^  2  Bail.  L.  565;  Lefwie  v.  Pwyn^  4  Wend.  423;  Staie  v. 
Bvrd^  1  Mo.  417;  Mv/rray  v.  Eable,  4  Hayw.  (Tenn.)  203;  BaU 
V.  C<m.  8  Leigh,  726;  Haynee  v.  Wright,  4  Hayw.  (Tenn.)  63; 
Bedford  v.  State,  5  Humph.  553;  State  Bank  v.  Holcomb,  12  N. 
J.  L.  219;  Cora.  v.  Brigga,  5  Pick.  429;  Orom,  v.  BisJiop,  12  N. 
J.  L.  177;  lyAyroUee  v.  E<ya)wrd,  3  Burr.  1385;  Coffm,  v.  Phoy 
nim  Ifi8.  Co.  15  Pick.  291;  Rex  v.  Maiden,  4  Burr.  2135;  Hamr 
mond  V.  Wadhams,  5  Mass.  353;  CopeUmd  v.  State,  7  Humph. 
479;  Wait  v.  M^NeU,  7  Mass.  261;  OwrUs  v.  JaoJcson,  13  Mass. 
507;  Bartholomew  v.  Glarh,  1  Conn.  472;  Kirme  v.  Kin/ne,  9 
Conn.  102;  TalcoU  v.  Wilcox,  9  Conn.  134;  Bacon  v.  Parker^  12 
Conn.  212;  lioi/d  v.  N&weU,  8  N.  J.  L.  365;  Mann  v.  Clifton,  3 
Blackf.  304;  Hoagland  v.  Moore,  2  Blackf.  167;  Banid  v.  Pro- 
^A^,  1  Bibb,  484;  /S^^  v.  /S¥m«,  2  Bail.  L.  29;  BeapnUica  v.  Z<]^ 
casi5,  2  TJ.  S.  2  DaU.  118,  1  L.  ed.  313;  CorbeU  v.  Brown,  8  Bing. 
33;  Zube  r  v.  Oeiga/r,  2  Teates,  522;  Oibhe  v.  Tucker,  2  A.  K 
Marsh.  219;  Hughes  v.  Hoviwrd,  3  Har.  &  J.  9;  Ifeweon  v.  Zy* 
coTi,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  440;  Fa/rrami  v.  OVrmue^  3  Bam.  &  A.  692. 

Bapalje  says :  "If  there  is  any  evidence  to  support  the  verdict 
the  appellate  court  will  not  interfere.  Bueedl  v.  State,  68  Ga. 
785.  A  judgment  of  conviction  will  not  be  reversed  merely  be- 
cause the  jury  disregarded  irreconcilable  evidence;  {King  v.  State, 
4  Tex.  App.  256,  30  Am.  Kep.  160;  Jones  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App. 
86;  Satterwhite  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  609)  or  because  of  a  conflict 
of  evidence.  Murphy  v.  State,  15  Neb.  383.  To  warrant  a  re. 
versal  the  evidence  must  preponderate  against  the  verdict  {Bob- 
ertson  v.  State,  4  Lea,  425;  Fitzhugh  v.  State,  13  Lea,  258)  and 
even  then  a  reversal  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Sta;te  v.  Quimr 
ton^  69  Iowa,  362.  Where  the  verdict  finds  defendant  guilty  of 
one  offense  and  the  evidence  indicates  another,  the  conviction 
will  be  reversed  {State  v.  Craft,  72  Mo.  456),  as  it  will  be  when 
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evidently  founded  on  mere  snspicion  of  guilt  not  upheld  by  the 
evidence.  Marriaon  v.  State^  13  Ifeb.  527."  Kapalje,  Crim. 
Proc.  §408. 

The  authorities  are  simply  overwhelming,  that  in  a  criminal 
case,  and  more  especially  in  a  capital  case,  the  verdict  will  be  set 
aside  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  rule 
that  the  court  will  not,  on  appeal,  set  aside  a  verdict  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  it,  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  civil  cases.  But  that  rule  has  never  been 
recognized  in  a  capital  case.  In  State  v.  Rvmsaker^  16  Or.  497,  the 
opinion  is  expressed,  without  deciding  the  point,  that  the  power 
of  the  court,  in  criminal  cases,  to  look  into  the  evidence  to  see 
whether  the  verdict  is  justified  by  it  or  not,  is  beyond  doubt; 
and  in  State  v.  McCHnrm^  17  Or.  332,  the  court  felt  it  a  duty,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  capital  case,  to  examine  the  record  and  see 
whether  there  was  any  error  or  any  ground  whatever  for  the  ap- 
peal, although  the  usual  practice  would  have  been  to  affirm  the 
judgment,  there  being  no  brief  nor  appearance  on  appeal.  In 
Anderson  v.  State^  43  Conn.  514,  where  there  was  a  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  the  court  directs  a  new  trial,  and  says: 
^'If  we  are  to  make  a  rigid  application  of  the  rules  which  govern 
the  superior  court  in  civil  causes,  we  should  doubtless  advise  that 
a  new  trial  should  be  denied;  but  in  a  case  where  a  human  life  is 
At  stake,  justice,  as  well  as  humanity,  requires  us  to  pause  and 
consider  before  we  apply  those  rules  in  all  their  rigor. 

In  State  v.  ClementSj  15  Or.  243,  which  was  not  a  capital  case, 
the  court  say  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  verdict 
will  be  considered  on  appeal  when  the  point  is  presented  by  ex- 
ception. In  a  capital  case,  however,  the  court  will  review  the 
instructions  that  were  given,  although  no  exceptions  were  taken 
or  saved  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  by  the  defendant.  State  v. 
Pachwood^  26  Mo.  341;  FoLlt  v.  People^  42  HI.  335.  And  so  too 
where  the  defendant's  counsel  did  not  ask  the  court  to  charge  the 
jury  as  they  should  have  been  charged,  and  the  court  doubted 
whether  the  question  was  presented  so  that  it  could  consider  it, 
nevertheless,  the  case  being  a  capital  one,  the  court  did  consider 
it  and  reversed  the  judgment.  State  v.  Jolmson^  40  Conn.  142; 
People  V.  Levieon^  16  Cal.  99,  76  Am.  Dec.  505.  In  People  v. 
Bower8j  79  CaL  415,  a  very  recent  California  case,  the  court  re- 
viewed the  evidence  in  a  capital  case,  where  it  was  conflicting, 
16 
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and  granted  a  new  trial.    State  v.  Forsyihe^  89  Mo.  669;  Perm- 
aylvwnia  R.  Co.  v.  Zebe^  33  Pa.  318. 

The  appellate  court  will  refuse  to  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  evidence,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  some  proof  was  oflEered  in  the  court  below  which  tends 
to  sustain  the  verdict  rendered.  This  is  well  settled  law. 
Wherever  there  is  some  evidence  to  sustain  the  material  points  of 
the  indictment,  there  will  be  no  reversal  of  the  verdict.  This 
position  has  been  reaffirmed  as  late  as  1891  by  the  appellate  court 
of  Indiana  in  the  case  of  Baker  v.  StaUy  2  Ind.  App.  617. 

§  177.  Verdict  against  Weight  of  Eyidence. — In  Boss  v. 
Overton^  3  Cal.  309,  2  Am.  Dec.  552,  Jvdge  Roane,  delivering 
the  resolution  of  the  whole  court,  laid  down  the  principle  (in  lan- 
guage which  has  since  been  cited  and  approved  in  many  cases) 
thus :  A  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  is  contrary  to 
evidence,  "ought  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  plain  deviation,, 
and  not  in  a  doubtful  one,  merely  because  the  court,  if  on  the 
jury,  would  have  given  a  different  verdict;  since  that  would  be  to 
assume  the  province  of  the  jury,  whom  the  law  has  appointed  the 
triers."  In  Brugh  v.  Shanks^  5  Leigh,  598,  Judge  Carr,  after  quot- 
ing the  above  language  of  Judge  Eoane,  says :  "These  remarks  are 
applied  to  the  court  which  presides  at  the  trial,  and  has  all  the 
advantages  (possessed  by  the  jury)  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
witnesses;  how  much  more  strongly  do  they  apply  to  an  appellate 
court,  deprived  of  these  all  important  aids  in  eviscerating  truth  ? 
But  here  they  apply  to  a  mnlto  forUorari;  for  not  only  have  the 
triers  appointed  by  law  found  the  verdict,  but  the  court  which 
heard  tiie  witnesses  has  refused  the  new  trial.  In  such  a  case  the 
'deviation'  must  be  gross  and  palpable  indeed,  before  I  could 
agree  to  interfere  with  the  verdict." 

Upon  an  application  of  this  kind  the  appellate  court  is  always 
loth  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  On  this  point, 
Christian,  eTJ  delivering  the  opinion  in  Pryor  v.  Com.  27  Gratt. 
1010,  said :  "We  should  act  with  great  caution  in  granting  new 
trials  in  cases  where  the  new  trial  is  asked  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  great  weight  is 
always  given  and  justly  so,  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  tried.  The  cases  are  very 
rare  in  which  this  court  interferes,  and  it  is  only  in  a  case  where 
the  evidence  is  plainly  insufficient  to  warrant  the  finding  of  the 
jury."     McDcmid  v.  Com,  77  Va.  281. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  justify  interference  with  the  verdict  that 
the  court  on  the  case  before  it  can  see  that  the  evidence  made  the 
case  a  conflicting  or  doubtful  one,  demanding  the  solution  of  a 
verdict  to  settle  the  doubt  or  conflict;  but  it  must  be  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  conflict  has  been  settled  by  a  verdict  against  the  sub- 
stantial and  preponderating  weight  of  evidence. 

It  was  said  by  Brady,  e/.,in  People  v.  PammAza^  N.  Y.  (not  rep.) 
that  "justice  requires  a  new  trial  whenever  the  court  can  perceive 
in  reviewing  all  the  evidence,  either  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
should  have  been  rendered  or  that  the  jury  were  led  by  reason  of 
prejudice  into  convicting  the  defendant  of  a  grade  of  offense 
altogether  unwarranted  by  the  evidence."  See  also  Prather  v. 
Corrh.  85  Ya.  122.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  where 
the  verdict  is  whoUy  unsupported  by  the  evidence  the  appellate 
court  will  reverse.    Sta^  v.  Htrnt^  91  Mo.  490. 

Where  one  was  convicted  of  an  assault  on  his  wife  with  intent 
to  kill  and  murder  her,  and  the  proof  was  clear  that  the  accused 
did  shoot  his  wife,  it  was  held,  that  the  question  whether  the 
shooting  was  an  accident,  or  was  intentional,  was  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  jury;  and  that  when  they  have  settled  that  fact 
adversely  to  the  defendant,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence,  it  was  not  the  province  of  an  appel- 
late court  to  disturb  the  verdict    Dvmm,  v.  People^  109  111.  635. 

§  178.  Newly  Discovered  Evidence.— After  discovered  evi- 
dence, in  order  to  afford  a  proper  ground  for  the  granting  of  a 
pew  trial,  must  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

It  must  have  been  discovered  since  the  former  trial. 

It  must  be  such  that  a  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  could  not  have  secured  it  at  the  former  trial. 

It  must  be  material  in  its  object,  and  not  merely  cumulative 
and  corroborative,  or  collateral. 

It  must  be  such  as  ought  to  produce,  on  another  trial,  an  oppo- 
site result  on  the  merits. 

It  must  go  to  the  merits,  and  not  rest  on  merely  a  technical 
defense.  'State  v.  Carr^  21  N.  H.  166;  Com.  v.  Murrm/^  2  Ashm. 
41;  Com.  v.  WiUiamSj  2  Ashm.  69;  Thompson  v.  Com.  8  Gratt. 
637;  Bead  v.  Com.  22  Gratt.  924;  Carter  v.  8ta;U,  46  Ga.  637; 
State  V.  Bv/mside,  37  Mo.  343;  Sta4s  v.  WyaU^  60  Mo.  309;  Moore 
V.  Philadelphia  Bamk^  5  Serg.  &  R  41;  Whart.  Crim.  PI.  &  Pr. 
§  855. 
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Where  the  refusal  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  newly 
discovered  evidence  is  a  matter  largely  within  tibie  discretion  of 
the  trial  court,  jet,  if  it  appears  that  the  evidence  is  material,  and 
could  not  have  been  discovered  with  reasonable  diligence,  the 
supreme  court  will  reverse  the  niling.  Where  the  object  of  evi- 
dence is  to  prove  an  alibi,  the  rule  making  newly  discovered 
cumulative  evidence  insufficient  to  command  a  new  trial  has  no 
application.    StaU  v.  Stowe,  14  L.  K.  A.  609,  3  Wash.  206. 

New  trials  for  newly  discovered  evidence  ought  only  to  be 
granted  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered,  and  when  it  raises  a  violent  presumption 
that  a  different  result  would  be  reached  upon  a  second  trial. 
Thomp.  Trials,  §  2759;  Ernes  v.  Driver^  100  Ind.  316;  Cooper  v. 
Statey  120  Ind.  877. 

A  new  trial  should  not  be  granted  upon  the  application  of 
defendant,  where  the  alleged  newly  discovered  evidence  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  on  the  former  trial 
People  V.  Hovex/y  1  N.  T.  Crim.  Rep.  324.  And  evidence  which 
existed  and  was  known  to  defendant  before  the  former  trial  can- 
not be  considered  newly  discovered,  because  he  has  since  discov- 
ered that  it  might  have  been  important  if  used  on  the  trial.  Peo- 
ple V.  Hovey^  eupra.  So  if  the  accused  relies,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  character  of  the  crime,  upon  the  condition  of  his 
mind  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  he  must  proceed  upon  the  trial 
to  establish  that  condition  by  the  production  of  all  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  question  within  his  knowledge,  or  which  he 
could  have  procured  by  proper  diligence.  And,  although  there 
was  the  grossest  laches,  stiU,  if  the  evidence  was  important,  the 
court,  in  a  case  in  which  human  life  is  at  stake,  should  be  very 
guarded  in  depriving  the  prisoner  of  the  slightest  right  he  may 
possess.  Evidence  merely  cumulative  in  its  character,  can  never 
afford  proper  ground  for  a  new  trial.  People  v.  Bilea^  5  West 
Coast  Eep.  829;  State  v.  Hylcmdy  19  West  Coast  Rep.  622. 

§  179.  Admission  of  Illegal  Eridenee  as  Ground  for.^The 
reception  of  illegal  evidence  is  presumptively  injurious  to  the 
other  party  objecting  to  its  admission;  but  where  the  presumption 
is  repelled,  and  it  clearly  appears,  on  examination  of  the  whole 
record,  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt,  that  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  if  the  objectionable  proof  had  been 
rejected,  the  error  furnishes  no  groimd  for  reversaL    Many  of  the 
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earlier  cases  in  Kew  York  favored  a  departure  from  the  English 
mle  on  this  subject,  and  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  improperly  received  might  not 
have  had  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  jury.  Marqucmd  v. 
Webh^  16  Johns.  89;  Osgood  v.  Mcmhattan  Co.  3  Cow.  621;  Cla/rk 
V.  Vorce,  19  Wend.  232;  People  v.  Wiley,  3  Hill,  214.  The  later 
decisions  have  modified  this  doctrine,  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral current  of  English  and  American  authority,  and  we  think 
they  rest  upon  sound  principles.  The  intendment  is,  that  an  error 
of  the  judge,  whether  in  the  admission  of  evidence  or  in  his 
instructions  to  the  jury,  was  prejudicial  to  the  party,  but  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  in  determin- 
ing, upon  the  whole  record,  whether,  in  the  particular  case,  such 
intendment  is  repelled.  Where  it  is  apparent  and  obvious  that 
the  supposed  error  did  not  and  could  not  affect  the  result,  nor 
work  either  injury  or  injustice  to  the  party  accused,  it  does  not 
call  for  a  reversal  of  the  conviction.  Shorter  v.  People,  2  N.  T. 
193,  51  Am.-  Dec.  286;  City  Bank  of  BrooJdyn  v.  Dearlom,  20 
N.  Y.  246;  Forrest  v.  Forrest,  25  N.  Y.  510;  Smith  v.  Paton,  31 
N.  Y.  66;  StaU  v.  Ford,  3  Strobh.  L.  517,  note;  Bex  v.  Ball,  Russ. 
&  R.  132;  Bex  v.  Tinkler,  1  East,  P.  C.  384;  Borford  v.  Wilson, 

1  Taunt.  12;  Doe  v.  Tyler,  6  Bmg.  561;  Butzen  v.  Farr,  4  Ad. 
&  El.  53;  Wright  v.  Doe,  7  Ad.  &  El.  313;  Na;than  v.  BuMamd, 

2  Moore,  153;  Stiles  v.  TUfcrrd,  10  Wend.  339;  Page  v.  EUs- 
worth,  44  Barb.  640;  People  v.  MoGmn,  16  N.  Y.  61,  69  Am. 
Dec  642;  March/  v.  Shultz,  29  N.  Y.  356;  People  v.  Bransby, 
82  N.  Y.  625. 

§  180.  Statements  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Matters  not 
In  Evidence. — In  civil  cases  an  argument  to  the  jury  not  based 
on  evidence,  made  against  objection,  will  be  ground  for  a  new 
trial.  Bolfe  v.  Bumford,  66  Me.  564;  Tenny  v.  MuVvaney,  8  Or. 
622;  Tucker  v.  Henniker,  41  N.  H.  318.  In  criminal  cases  the 
rule  is  more  stringent.  Ferguson  v.  State,  49  Ind.  33;  People  v. 
Quick,  58  Mich.  324;  People  v.  Dam>e,  59  Mich.  552;  State  v. 
King,  44  Mo.  238.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  stop  the  district 
attorney  on  its  own  motion  when  he  states  fifcts  not  before  the 
jury,  or  uses  vituperation  and  abuse  predicated  upon  alleged  facts 
not  in  evidence,  and  calculated  to  create  prejudice  to  the  pris- 
oner. State  V.  Guiekunst,  24  Kan.  252;  Jenkins  v.  North  CarO' 
Una  Ore  Dressing  Co.  65  N.  0.  563;  State  v.  WiUiams,  65  N.  0. 
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505;  State  v.  Smithy  65  N".  0.  369.  A  new  trial  was  ordered 
where  the  court  Bustained  an  objection  to  the  language,  and 
admonished  the  attorney  that  it  was  improper.  Long  v.  State^  56 
Ind.  186;  State  v.  Graham^  62  Iowa,  108.  Where  the  court  in  a 
capital  case  interfered,  rebuked  the  attorney,  and  instructed  the 
jury  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  statements,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  no  injury  resulted  to  the  defendants  therefrom,  a  new 
trial  was  granted.    People  v,  B(yiD€frs^  79  Cal.  415. 

A  very  remarkable  case  illustratiye  of  these  remarks  is  reported 
in  State  v.  OldSy  19  Or.  397.  The  case  was  one  of  homicide,  and 
was  invested  in  many  theatrical  incidents  owing  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  parties,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  bunco  fra- 
ternity of  two  states  had  combined  to  effect  the  release  of  the 
accused. 

It  was  vehemently  contended  by  the  district  attorney  in  his 
address  to  the  jury,  that  the  gamblers  in  Portland  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  a£Eair,  that  they  had  compassed  the  death  of  Weber, 
had  employed  Olds  to  carry  out  their  design,  and  raised  money  to 
clear  him  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  And  he  strongly  inti- 
mated that  the  police  force  of  the  city  had  lent  its  aid  and  influ- 
ence to  further  the  scheme. 

This  harangue  of  the  district  attorney  to  the  jury  was  highly 
sensational,  and  served,  no  doubt,  to  incite  their  passions  and 
prejudice  against  the  accused;  but,  unless  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence, was  quite  out  of  ptoce.  The  trial  of  a  fellow  being  for 
murder,  where  the  penalty  is  death,  devolves  a  grave  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  attorney  for  the  state  as  well  as  upon  the  court  and 
jury,  and  a  conviction  should  never  be  urged  unless  justified  by 
the  proof,  fairly  weighed  and  considered.  It  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  apply  the  law,  and  a  resort  to  imagination  or  fancy  in 
order  to  incite  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  triers,  is  a  devi- 
ation from  the  trne  and  proper  course.  To  convict  and  put  to 
death  a  human  being  through  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  ca- 
price is  nK)rally  murder,  and  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences 
by  far,  than  the  escape  of  a  guilty  person;  and  the  forms  of  law 
should  never  be  psostituted  to  such  a  purpose. 

It  has  been  held  repeatedly  that  the  court  has  no  author- 
ity to  review  the  decision  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  and  has 
been  intimated  very  strongly  a  number  of  times  that  the  question 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  support  the  judgment  or  con- 
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miction,  most  hare  been  first  passed  upon  in  the  trial  court. 
Where  the  evidence  in  a  capital  case  is  shown  to  be  clearly  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  a  conviction,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
court,  under  its  supervisory  power  over  the  circuit  courts,  to  re- 
verse the  conviction  and  order  a  new  trial.  "It  is,"  says  Black- 
stone,  '^he  noble  declaration  of  the  law  that  the  judge  shall  be 
counsel  for  the  prisoner;  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings 
against  him  are  legal  and  strictly  regular."  Bl.  Com.  (Gooley's 
ed.)  354;  State  v.  Olds,  19  Or.  897. 

Our  extended  comment  on  the  foregoing  case  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  records  in 
criminal  cases  under  the  review  of  the  appellate  court  are  en- 
cumbered with  allegations  touching  the  error  of  the  trial  court 
m  tolerating  the  respective  counsel  in  commenting  upon  the  case 
as  to  matters  not  warranted  by  the  evidence.  In  further  exposi- 
tion of  this  point  I  cite  a  case  from  California  where  the  error 
complained  of  infected  the  record  through  the  joint  effort  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  the  trial  court  On  the  reversal  the 
court  says :  "Unfortunately,  the  judge  allowed  himself  rather 
frequently  to  question  the  witnesses,  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
prosecution,  and  often  by  putting  questions  which  were  leading 
and  suggestive.  We  think  the  jury  would  be  sure  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  judge  thought  the  defendant  guilty.  Still  more 
objectionable  was  the  conduct  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  It  is 
true,  the  court  properly  interfered,  rebuking  the  attorney,  and 
instructing  the  jury  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  statements.  But 
the  statements  were  all  calculated  to  influence  the  jury  in  a  case 
of  this  character,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  no  injury 
resulted  to  the  defendant  therefrom.  We  think,  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  record,  that  the  interests  of  justice  require  a 
new  trial  before  a  judgment  of  this  gravity  should  be  carried  into 
execution."    People  v.  Bowers,  79  Cal.  416. 

The  Illinois  supreme  court  has  placed  the  brand  of  condemna- 
tion upon  a  very  common  method  much  in  vogue  among  our 
prosecuting  attorneys.  I  refer  to  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
commenting  upon  the  failure  of  the  accused  to  take  the  witness 
stand.     Upon  this  subject  the  court  says : 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  counsel  who  assisted  the  prosecuting 
attorney  referred,  in  his  ai'gument  to  the  jury,  to  the  fact  that 
plaintiJQf  in  error  was  not  placed  on  the  stand  as  a  witness,  as  one 
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of  the  reasons  why  he  shonld  be  convicted.  It  is  tme,  that  when 
stopped  by  the  couii;,  he  said  it  was  inadvertently  done,  and  the 
jury  were  directed  by  the  court  to  disregard  it,  who  can  know 
what  effect  it  may  have  had  on  the  jury  in  forming  their  verdict! 
Such  comments  are  prohibited  by  the  statute,  and  it  is  strange 
that  any  attorney  should  so  far  forget  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
and  his  professional  duty,  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion; but  he  said  it  was  inadvertent,  and  we  are  loth  to  believe 
that  any  attorney  would  intentionally  act  so  unfairly  and  unpro- 
fessionaUy.  We  cannot  conceive  that  any  member  of  the  bar 
could  deliberately  seek  by  such  means  to  wrongfully  procure  a 
conviction  and  the  execution  of  a  fellow  being,  when  his  highest 
professional  duty  to  his  client  only  requires  him  to  see  that  there 
is  a  fair  trial  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence.  Where  suck 
things  are  done,  whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently,  it  may 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  nothing  caa 
remove.  And  who  can  say  that  this  inadvertence  may  not  have 
produced  the  verdict  of  guilty  ? "  Angdo  v.  People^  96  111.  209, 
36  Am.  Kep.  182. 

Improper  language  of  prosecuting  attorneys  has  frequently  been 
made  the  basis  of  severe  animadversion  by  the  Missouri  courts. 
StaU  V.  MaMy^  68  Mo.  316;  State  v.  Z^,  66  Mo.  165;  StaU  v. 
Reed^  71  Mo.  200;  Stcate  v.  Martin^  74  Mo.  547.  See  also  Orois 
V.  StaU,  68  Ala.  476;  Brown  v.  Sumieford,  44  Wis.  282,  28  Am. 
Eep.  582;  State  v.  Jackson,  95  Mo.  623. 

§  181.  Failure  to  Object  to  the  Admission  of  Improper 
Evidence  no  Ground  For. — ^Where  evidence  that  is  objection- 
able is  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury  without  objection,  and  it  is 
such  as  will  prove  a  fact,  a  verdict  founded  on  it  will  be  sus- 
tained. This  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule  substantially 
thus  stated  by  some  of  the  authorities :  "A  party  objecting  to  a 
variance  between  the  pleadings  and  the  proof  must  make  his  ob- 
jection at  the  proper  time  during  the  trial,  and,  if  he  does  not,  he 
cannot  afterward  avail  himself  of  the  objection."  Bdknap  v. 
Sealey,  14  N.  Y.  143,  67  Am.  Dec.  120;  Manice  v.  Brady,  15 
Abb.  Pr.  173;  ShaU  v.  Lathrop,  3  Hill,  237;  Pihe  v.  Evam^,  15 
Johns.  213;  D(yyle  v.  Mul/ren,  7  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  258.  In  Roberta 
V.  QraJiam,  73  U.  S.  6  Wall.  578,  18  L.  ed.  791,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  :  "The  objection  of  a  variance 
not  taken  at  the  trial,  cannot  avail  the  defendant  as  an  error  in  the 
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higher  court,  if  it  could  have  been  obviated  in  the  court  below; 
nor  can  it  avail  him  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial."  This  general 
doctrine  was  applied  in  a  criminal  case  in  Cto%%  v.  People^  47  111. 
152,  95  Am.  Dec.  474.  It  has  often  been  held  that  a  verdict  will 
be  sustained  on  evidence  which  would  have  been  excluded  had 
proper  objection  been  made.  StochuoeU  v.  State^  101  Ind.  1;  JRiehl 
V.  JEhcmsviUe  Fownd/ry  Asso.  104  Ind.  70;  Yeager  v.  Wright^  112 
Ind.  230;  MoFaddefi  v.  FriiZj  110  Ind.  5;  Indiana,  B.  dk  W.  R. 
Co.  V.  FinneU,  116  Ind.  414. 

Without  intimating  that  the  decisions  last  cited  are  not  declar- 
atory of  the  law,  is  it  not  obvious  that  at  least  in  the  trial  of  a 
capital  case,  a  conviction  based  upon  illegal  evidence  should  be 
set  aside  % 

"If  the  evidence,  although  not  strictly  admissible,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  damage  the  defendant,  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
expressed,  if  the  court  can  clearly  see  that  the  error  has  not  influ- 
enced the  result,  it  is  no  ground  for  a  new  trial."  Draper  v. 
State,  4  Baxt.  254;  WiUon  v.  Smith,  6  Yerg.  381;  Glarh  v. 
Hhodee,  2  Heisk.  206;  Maddin  v.  Hectd,  1  Lea,  664;  MoAdams 
V.  State,  8  Lea,  463. 

"And  ordinarily,  when  a  prisoner's  guilt  is  made  out  clearly  by 
positive  testunony,  it  should  be  no  ground  for  a  new  trial  that 
evidence  was  introduced  which  was  not  strictly  admissible,  if  the 
court  can  see  that  the  defendant  was  not  prejudiced  thereby." 
McAdams  v.  State,  supra;  Turner  v.  State,  89  Term.  547. 

§  182.  Doctrine  of  Invited  Error  Considered. — If  the  party 
opens  the  door  to  the  admission  of  incompetent  evidence  he  is  in 
no  plight  to  complain  that  his  adversary  followed  through  the 
door  thus  opened.  PerJcme  v.  Hay  ward,  124  Ind.  445.  See 
similar  rulings  of  the  same  court  in  the  cases  of  Lowe  v.  Ryam,,  94 
Ind.  450;  Meranda  v.  Spurlin,  100  Ind.  380;  Hinton  v.  Whit- 
taker,  101  Ind.  344;  JDinwiddie  v.  State,  103  Ind.  101;  Hobba  v. 
Tippecaaioe  County  Convrs.  116  Ind.  376;  Nitche  v.  Ea/rle,  117 
Ind.  270;  Mosi&r  v.  StoU,  119  Ind.  244. 

Judge  Elliott  in  Dinwiddie  v.  State,  evpra,  says  of  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  that  case:  ^'As  the  question  comes  to  us  we  can 
not  say  that  the  appellants  did  not,  on  cross-examination,  intro- 
duce evidence  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  they  now  seek 
to  make  available  for  a  reversal  of  this  judgment.  Kor  can  we 
presume  that  there  was  nothing  done  making  the  evidence  com- 
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petent  without  a  departure  from  settled  and  familiar  principles. 
It  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  settled  rule  that  all  reasonable  intend- 
ments will  be  indulged  in  favor  of  the  ruling  of  the  trial  court 
So,  too,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  party  who  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
judgment  of  a  court  must  affirmatively  show  an  erroneous  ruling 
and  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  him.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these 
settled  rules,  the  appellants  cannot  successfully  demand  a  rever- 
sal of  the  judgment  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  error  in 
admitting  the  testimony  to  which  we  have  referred,  for  it  does 
not  affirmatively  appear  that  there  was  error  of  which  they  can 
take  advantage,  nor  is  the  presumption  which  we  are  bound  to 
yield  to  the  rulings  of  the  trial  court  overthrown.  We  do  not 
decide  whether  the  evidence  was  or  was  not  per  Be  incompetent; 
we  decide  that  the  record  does  not  show  that  the  appellants  are 
in  a  situation  to  successfully  make  any  question  upon  its  intrinsic 
character." 

It  is  an  error  of  law  to  find  a  material  fact  when  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  and  that  error  of  law  is  review- 
able in  the  appellate  court  upon  due  and  proper  exceptions.  Mur- 
ray  v.  Harway^  66  K".  T.  337;  Duffy  v.  Masterson^  44  N.  Y.  557; 
Mason  v.  I/yrd,  40  N.  T.  477;  PoUook  v.  PMock,  71  N.  T.  137. 

§  183.  Technical  Errors  Disregarded  in  Motion  for. — In 

Ritzman  v.  People^  110  111.  363,  the  court  says: 

"If  it  is  not  already  understood,  it  is  high  time  it  should  be,  that 
where  a  case  is  clearly  made  out  against  the  accused,  and  the  jury 
have  so  found,  this  court  will  not  reverse  for  a  mere  technical 
error,  which  it  can  see  could  not  have  affected  the  result." 

Taylor,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  work  on  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, in  speaking  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  substantial  jus- 
tice, says  that — 

"Even  judges  are  beginning  to  discover  that  substantial  justice 
is  of  more  real  importance  than  mere  technical  precision.  Wise 
men  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  objects  of  the  acts  which 
authoijze  amendments  in  criminal  proceedings  is  to  render  pun- 
ishment more  certain  by  neutralizing  the  effect  of  trivial  vari- 
ances, which  have  constantly  protected  the  wrong-doer. 

"So  long  as  the  least  rational  doubt  exists  respecting  the  guilt 
of  a  prisoner,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  ample  shield  of  justice  should 
screen  him  from  injury;  that  jurors  should  weigh  with  jealousy 
the  evidence  against  him,  and  judges  should  see  more  clearly  that 
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the  act  with  which  he  is  charged  is  an  offense  against  the  law. 
But  when  conrts  of  justice  go  further  than  this  and  permit  the 
law  to  be  defeated  by  technical  errors,  which  cannot  by  possibility 
mislead  a  defendant,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  case,  they  take  the  most  effectual  means  of 
rendering  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  a  fitting  subject 
for  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  civil  causes,  the  rules  authorizing 
amendments  receive  a  liberal  construction,  and  properly  so. 
Why,  then,  should  an  absurdly  strict  construction  be  applied  in 
criminal  courts?  The  statutes  themselves  warrant  no  such  dis- 
tinction, and  to  introduce  into  the  interpretation  of  them  the  old 
doctrine,  striotissvmi  juriSy  is  to  misunderstand  and  misapply 
the  meaning  of  that  doctrine  and  to  make  the  commandments  of 
the  legislature  of  more  effect  through  your  traditions."  The 
foregoing  reasoning  may  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  rule  now 
well  understood  that  no  new  trial  can  be  granted  for  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  which  merely  tends  to  discredit  a  witness.  Hunt 
V.  State,  81  Ga.  140. 

In  Cooley,  Const.  lim.  (6th  ed.)  504,  505,  it  is  laid  down:  "It 
is  a  general  rule  that  irregularities  in  the  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings do  not  render  them  void.  An  irregularity  may  be  defined 
as  the  failure  to  observe  that  particular  course  of  proceeding 
which,  conformably  with  the  practice  of  the  court,  ought  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  case."    KeUy  v.  People,  115  111.  683. 

The  tendency  of  modem  legislation,  as  well  as  judicial  decision, 
is  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  subtle  and  refined  dis- 
tinctions of  the  common  law,  when  they  interfere  with  substantial 
justice.  Hutchinson  v.  Com.  82  Pa.  472.  And  what  makes  this 
proposition  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  criminal  classes  is  the 
impossibility  of  refuting  it 

§  184.  Misconduct  of  Jury  as  Ground  for.— A  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  is  not  entitled  to  a  new  trial  merely  because  there 
is  evidence  showing  the  misconduct  of  a  juror,  unless  it  be  shown 
that  such  misconduct  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant, or  such  a  state  of  facts  is  shown  from  which  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  defendant's  rights  were  prejudiced.  Herming 
V.  State,  106  Ind.  386,  66  Am.  Eep.  766;  Mergentheim  v.  State, 
107  Ind.  567;  RUey  v.  State,  96  Ind.  446;  Cooper  v.  State,  120 
Ind.  377;  Drew  v.  State,  124  Ind.  9. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  in  People  v.  Menken,  36  Hun, 
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91,  3  N.  Y.  Crim.  Bep.  233,  where  it  was  held  that  a  verdict  of  a 
jnrj  in  a  criminal  case  will  not  be  set  aside  for  irregularity  or 
improper  conduct  upon  the  part  of  jurors,  unless  it  be  shown  that 
the  defendant  was  prejudiced  thereby. 

Where  subsequent  to  the  verdict  the  alienage  of  one  of  the 
jurors  is  shown,  while  that  fact  would  have  been  a  just  ground  for 
challenge,  it  is  no  reason  for  avoiding  the  verdict  and  granting  a 
new  trial;  nor  where  a  juror  has  been  shown  to  have  expressed  a 
disqualifying  opinion  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  trial;  or  where 
he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  county  or  state,  or  is  shown  to  have 
been  related  to  the  accused  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Brown 
V.  La  Oroaae,  0.  G.  L.  <&  O.  Co.  21  Wis.  61;  State  v.  ShdUdy,  8 
Iowa,  477;  HoUingsworih  v.  DuamSy  4  U.  S.  4  Dall.  363,  1  L.  ed. 
864;  StaU  v.  Quarrdy  2  Bay,  150, 1  Am.  Dec.  637;  State  v.  Bow- 
a/rdy  17  N.  H.  171;  Siwpaon  v.  Pitman^  13  Ohio,  365;  Preshury 
V.  Com.  9  Dana,  203;  Keener  v.  State^  18  Ga.  194,  63  Am.  Dec. 
269;  Jonee  v.  People^  2  Colo.  351;  Chase  v.  People^  40  111.  352; 
Ml  Desert  v.  Cramherry  Isles,  46  Me.  411;  H^uU  v.  AUrOj  2 
Disney,  147;  Pomame  v.  State,  7  Ind.  67;  Thompson  v.  Page, 
16  Gal.  78;  Boseborough  v.  State,  43  Tex.  670;  CosUj/  v.  State,  19 
Ga.  614;  Kennedy  v.  Com.  14  Bush,  340;  MoLeUan  v.  Crofton, 
6  Me.  307;  Orme  v.  Pratt,  4  Cranch,  0.  C.  124;  Tayl(yr  v.  Gree- 
ly,  3  Me.  204;  Baker  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  227;  Smith  v.  Ikrle, 
118  Mass.  531. 

Where  the  attorney  for  the  accused  fails  to  inquire  as  to  the 
alienage  and  competency  of  a  juror  at  the  time  the  trial  jurors 
are  being  selected,  such  failure  will  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of 
the  defendant's  right  to  challenge.  Jeffries  v.  BandaU,  14  Maes. 
205;  State  v.  Funch,  17  Iowa,  366;  Estep  v.  Watt/rous,  46  Ind. 
140;  State  v.  SheUedy,  supra;  Alexander  v.  JDv/nn,  5  Ind.  122; 
Keener  v.  State,  and  Chase  v.  People,  svpra;  State  v.  PatHch,  8 
Jones,  L.  443;  CoUi&r  v.  State,  20  Ark.  36;  Crtyy  v.  StaU,  32  Ind. 
384;  Wilder  Y.StaU,  25  Ohio  St.  565;  Tweedy  v.  Briggs,  31  Tex. 
74;  Beck  v.  StaU,  20  Ohio  St.  228;  StaU  v.  Parks,  21  La.  Ann. 
251. 

It  is  erroneous  to  allow  the  jury,  after  retiring  to  consider  of 
their  verdict,  to  have  access  to  law  books  of  any  description. 
They  must  get  their  instructions  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  from 
the  court,  and  not  from  their  own  perusal  of  the  books.  John- 
son V.  StaU,  27  Fla.  246. 
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It  has  been  held  that  a  new  trial  shonld  be  fi^ranted  for  miscon- 
dnct  of  the  jary  in  conBulting  law  books  on  the  crime  of  rape 
during  their  deliberations.  Proflfatt,  Jury  Trials,  404;  MerriU  v. 
Na/ry^  10  Allen,  416;  State  v.  Smithy  6  E.  I.  33;  Ha/rriacm,  v. 
Sa/nce^  37  Mo.  185;  Newhi/rh  v.  State^  27  Ind.  1;  Bwrrows  v. 
Unwin^  3  Car.  &  P.  310;  Hwrf/ung  v.  People^  4  Park.  Crim. 
Eep.  319,  affirming  8  Abb.  Pr.  132,  17  How.  Pr.  85;  Manud  v. 
FeopUy  48  Barb.  548;  Cojffm  v.  Oepha/rt,  18  Iowa,  256;  MitcheU 
V.  Ca/rter,  14  Hun,  448;  Taylor  v.  Betsford^  13  Johns.  487;  LoU 
V.  Macoriy  2  Strobh.  L.  178. 

In  a  very  recent  case  reported  from  the  state  of  Washington, 
it  was  conceded  that,  while  the  rule  that  the  separation  of  the 
jury  in  a  criminal  case  prior  to  the  receipt  of  its  verdict  by  the 
court  was  a  misconduct  which  would  entitle  the  defendant  to  a 
new  trial  was  a  good  one  when  made,  and  could  not  be  disre- 
garded at  that  time  without  greater  danger  of  seriously  prejudic- 
ing the  substantial  rights  of  the  defendant,  as  then  the  jury  could 
not  render  a  written  verdict  in  a  criminal  case,  but  must  render 
it  ore  tenuSj  and  that,  under  such  a  provision  of  law,  if  a  jury 
were  permitted  to  separate  prior  to  the  rendering  of  the  verdict, 
they  might  be  subjected  to  influences  dangerous  to  society  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  defendant.  Anderson  v.  State^  2 
Wash.  183. 

Where  the  proof  of  drinking  is  clear  and  undisputed,  and  that 
it  was  done  while  the  jury  were  actually  deliberating  upon  their 
verdict,  in  a  capital  case,  a  verdict  of  conviction  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  This  rale  is  recommended  by  considerations 
far  too  obvious  to  require  formal  justification.  See  People 
V.  Oray,  61  Cal.  164,  183,  44  Am.  Eep.  549;  Leighton  v. 
Sargent,  31  N.  H.  119,  34  Am.  Dec.  324;  Brcmt  v.  Fowler,  7 
Oow.  562;  People  v.  Douglass,  4  Cow.  26;  Wilson  v.  Ahrdhxmis, 
1  Hill,  207;  J<mes  v.  Sta^,  13  Tex.  168,  62  Am.  Dec.  550;  State 
V.  Baldy,  17  Iowa,  39;  Ryam,  v.  Harrow,  27  Iowa,  494,  1  Am. 
Eep.  302;  Dams  v.  State,  35  Ind.  496,  9  Am.  Eep.  760;  State  v. 
BuOwrd,  16  K  H.  139;  PeLham  v.  Page^  6  Ark.  536;  Qregg  v. 
McDomid,  4  Harr.  (Del.)  367. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Douglass,  supra,  the  court  said :  "It 
will  not  do  to  weigh  and  examine  the  quantity  which  may  have 
been  taken  by  the  juror,  nor  the  effect  produced."  And  in 
Leighton  v.  San^gent :    "For  the  cause  that  brandy  was  furnished 
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to  the  JTiry,  and  drunk  by  several  of  them,  while  deliberating 
upon  the  cause,  after  retiring^  to  form  their  verdict,  we  think  the 
verdict  must  be  set  aside.  The  quantity  drank  was  probably 
small,  but  we  cannot  consent  that  that  fact  should  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

So  in  State  v.  Baldy^  17  Iowa,  39 :  "The  parties  have  a  dear 
right  to  the  cool,  dispassionate  and  unbiased  judgment  of  each 
juror,  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  issues  in  the  cause;  and 
the  use  in  any  degree  of  that  which  stimulates  the  passions,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  soundness  of  judgment,  is  itself  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  party  who  has  the  right  to  the  exercise 
of  that  dispassionate  judgment  has  been  prejudiced  in  not  having 
it,  as  perfect  as  it  existed  in  the  juror  when  accepted,  applied  to 
the  determination  of  the  cause.  If  this  is  true  as  a  general  rule, 
and  as  applicable  to  civil  cases,  a  fortiori  is  the  rule  applicable  in 
criminal  cases,  and  especially  in  this  case,  in  which  the  offense 
charged  involves  obedience  to  passions  stimulated  more  than  oth- 
ers by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,. and,  of  course,  in  its  correct 
determination,  requiring  the  most  careful  guarding  against  undue 
influence  from  them."    People  v.  Lee  Chuck^  78  Cal.  317. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  the  general  doctrine 
is  announced  as  this :  "A  verdict  will  not  be  vacated,  even  in  a 
capital  case,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  or  irregularity  of  the 
jury,  unless  it  be  such  as  might  eiffect  their  impartiality  or  dis- 
qualify them  from  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions."  TOnia 
V.  State,  49  N.  J.  L.  36. 

§  185.  Evidence  of  Irregularity  in  the  Composition  of  the 
Grand  Jury. — Chitty,  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
307,  says :  "It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  persons  serving  upon 
the  grand  jury  must  be  good  and  lawful  men;  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended that  they  must  be  liege  subjects  of  the  King,  and  neither 
aliens  nor  persons  outlawed  even  in  a  civil  action;  attainted  of  any 
treason  or  felony;  or  convicted  of  any  species  of  crimen  fald,  as 
conspiracy  or  perjury,  which  may  render  them  infamous.  And 
if  a  man  who  lies  under  any  of  these  disqualifications  be  returned 
he  may  be  challenged  by  the  prisoner  before  the  bill  is  presented 
or,  if  it  be  discovered  after  the  finding,  the  defendant  may  plead 
it  in  avoidance,  and  answer  over  to  the  felony;  for  which  purpose 
he  may  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel  on  producing  in  court 
the  record  of  the  outlawry,  attainder,  or  conviction,  on  which  the 
incompetence  of  the  jurymen  rests." 
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'  This  is,  nndonbtedlj,  the  general  rule  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  personnel  of  the  grand  jury 
though  in  this  country  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  may  be 
made  instead  of  pleading  specially  in  abatement.  The  require- 
ment of  answering  over  to  lie  felony  in  connection  with  the  plea 
in  abatement  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  be  concluded  on  the  merits  if  he  should  fail  in  sustaining 
his  special  plea;  a  precaution  which  probably  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  our  practice.  United  States  v.  Gale,  109  U.  S.  65,  27  L. 
ed.  857. 

The  method  of  selecting,  drawing,  summoning  and  impaneling 
a  grand  jury  or  a  trial  jury,  is  prescribed  by  statutory  law. 
Wynehamer  v.  People,  13  N.  Y.  427;  Toung  v.  State,  6  Ohio, 
436;  Gruger  v.  Hudson  jRwer  JR.  Co.  12  N.  Y.  199;  People  v. 
Dtiff,  65  How.  Pr.  365;  McQuiUen  v.  State,  8  Smedes  &  M.  587. 
And  any  evidence  tending  to  show  the  failure  in  the  observance, 
the  statutory  recital  is  competent.  The  personnel  of  the  grand 
jury  must  comply  with  the  law  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  body; 
and  any  indictment  found  by  a  panel  drawn  in  contravention  of 
the  law  is  a  mere  nullity.  Clare  v.  State,  30  Md.  164;  State  v. 
Symonda,  36  Me.  128;  Brovm  v.  Com.  73  Pa.  321,  13  Am.  Kep. 
740;  Chase  v.  State,  20  N.  J.  L.  218;  Whitehead  v.  Com.  19 
Gratt.  640;  Rawla  v.  State,  8  Smedes  &  M.  599;  McQuiUen  v. 
State,  8  Smedes  &  M.  599;  StoTcea  v.  Sta;te,  24  Miss.  621;  Barney 
V.  State,  12  Smedes  &  M.  68;  MiUer  v.  StaU,  33  Miss.  356;  Doyle 
V.  State,  17  Ohio,  222;  StaU  v.  WiUiams,  5  Port.  (Ala.)  130; 
Finley  v.  State,  61  Ala.  201;  ScoU  v.  State,  63  Ala.  59;  Berry  v. 
State,  63  Ala.  126;  Couch  v.  State,  63  Ala.  163;  State  v.  Conner,  5 
Blackf.  325;  DuteU  v.  State,  4  G.  Greene,  125;  State  v.  Jennings, 
15  Eich.  L.  42;  State  v.  Pratt,  15  Eich.  L.  47;  State  v.  Bryce, 
11  S.  0.  342;  Wilburn  v.  State,  21  Ark.  198;  State  v.  Morgan,  20 
La.  Ann.  442;  State  v.  Jacobs,  6  Tex.  99;  Barton  v.  State,  12 
Neb.  260;  Green  v.  State,  59  Md.  123,  43  Am.  Eep.  542. 

In  Sta^  V.  Woody  53  N.  H.  484,  Sargeant,  Ch.  J.,  states  the 
weight  of  authority  now  to  be,  "that  a  grand  juror  may  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  when  necessary  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  jus- 
tice, what  the  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury  testify  to,  either  to 
contradict  such  witnesses  or  otherwise." 

In  State  v.  Benner,  64  Me.  267,  the  court  says :  "But  the  oath 
of  the  grand  juror  does  not  prohibit  his  testifying  what  was 
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sworn  before  the  grand  jury,  when  the  evidence  is  required  for 
the  purposes  of  public  justice  or  the  establishment  of  private 
rights.  ...  So  in  all  cases  when  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  parties,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  grand  jurors 
may  be  witnesses.  Such  seems  the  result  of  the  most  carefully 
considered  decisions  in  this  country." 

In  Btirdick  v.  JBunt,  43  Ind.  381,  it  is  said  that  "the  oath  of 
grand  jurors  does  not  prevent  the  public,  or  an  individual,  from 
proving  by  one  of  the  jurors,  in  a  court  of  justice,  what  passed 
before  the  grand  jury." 

In  Jones  v.  Titrpiny  6  Heisk.  181,  it  is  said  that  "when  these 
ends  have  been  accomplished  the  entire  purpose  of  secrecy  is 
effected,  and  if  at  a  subsequent  period  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  justice  and  the  vindication  of  truth  and  right 
in  a  judicial  tribunal  that  the  conduct  and  testimony  of  prosecu- 
tors and  witnesses  shall  be  inquired  into,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done." 

In  Gordon  v.  Com.  93  Pa.  216,  37  Am.  Kep.  672,  it  is  said 
that  "on  no  sound  principle  can  it  be  said  that  a  vdtness  who  has 
testified  before  a  grand  jury  shall  be  permitted  to  claim  that  his 
evidence  was  a  privileged  communication,  so.  that  it  shall  not  be 
shown  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  whenever  it  becomes  ma- 
terial in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  material  when  the 
evidence  is  necessary  to  protect  public  or  private  rights." 

"When  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice,  or  for  the  protection 
of  private  rights,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to 
disclose  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury,  the  better  authorities 
now  hold  that  this  may  be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
certain  transactions  of  the  grand  jury  room  which  it  can  never  be 
for  the  interests  of  justice  to  disclose;  for  example,  what  particu- 
lar jurors  concurred  in  or  opposed  the  finding  of  the  indictment, 
what  opinions  were  expressed  by  various  members  of  the  body. 
In  respect  to  such  matters  the  injunction  of  secrecy  may  well  be 
perpetual."  Thomp.  &  M.  Juries,  §  703;  JSd  pwrie  Santag^  64 
Cal.  525. 

The  question  before  the  grand  jury  being  whether  a  bill  is  to 
be  found,  the  general  rule  is  that  they  should  hear  no  other  evi- 
dence but  that  adduced  by  the  prosecution.  But  it  has  been 
doubted  whether,  as  they  are  sworn  to  "inquire,"  they  may  not 
if  the  case  of  the  prosecution  appear  imperfect,  call  for  such  wit 
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nesses  as  the  evidence  they  have  abeady  heard  indicates  as  neces- 
sary to  make  out  the  charge.  Under  such  a  suggestion,  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  oflScer  to  cause  the  requisite 
witnesses  to  be  summoned;  and  it  is  his  duty  in  any  view  to  bring 
before  the  grand  jury  all  competent  witnesses  to  the  res  gestcB. 
But  it  is  not  the  usage  to  introduce,  in  matters  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  witnesses  for  the  defense,  unless  their  testimony 
becomes  incidentally  necessary  to  the  prosecution.  Whart.  Orim. 
PI.  &  Pr.  (8th  ed.)  §  360,  citing  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  chap.  25,  §  145;  2 
Hale,  P.  0.  257;  4  Bl.  Com.  803;  United  States  v.  Palmer,  2 
Cranch,  0.  C.  11;  United  States  v.  Lavyrence,  4  Oranch,  0. 0. 518; 
1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  318;  Dickinson,  Quarter  Sessions,  174,  175; 
Cox  V.  Coleridge^  1  Bam.  &  0.  37,  61;  lieg,  v.  Borron.  3  Barn. 
&  A.  432;  Re  Orowe^  1  Chitty,  214;  Duty  of  Orand  Jwry, 
Addison's  Charges  (Pa.)  42;  United  States  v.  WhUe,  2  Wash.  C. 
C.  29;  United  States  v.  BlodgeU,  35  Ga.  836;  JSespublioa  v.  Shaf- 
fer, 1  U.  S.  1  Dall.  236, 1  L.  ed.  115. 

§  186.  Evidence  of  the  Record  on  Appeal. 

a.  Rules  in  Admitting  and  Excluding  Evidence.— Where 

a  point  upon  which  evidence  is  excluded  is  conceded  by  an 
admission  made  during  the  trial,  or  by  an  admission  in  the  plead- 
ings as  well  as  where  it  is  established  by  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence, error  in  excluding  additional  evidence  is  generally  said  to 
be  harmless,  although  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say 
there  is  no  error.  Permitting  the  introduction  of  evidence  that 
is  clearly  immaterial  is,  as  a  general  rule,  harmless  even  if  errone- 
ous. But  this  rule  is  one  to  be  applied  with  some  care,  since  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  the  appellate  tribunal  to  ascertain  what 
effect  apparently  immaterial  evidence  may  have  had  upon  a  jury. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  not  safe  to  apply  the  rule  strictly  or  too  gen- 
erally. Where  it  affirmatively  appears  or  where  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  the  particular  case  the  erroneous  admission  of  the 
evidence  could  not  have  influenced  the  verdict,  the  error  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  harmless.  As  evidence  seemingly  immaterial 
may  sometimes  arouse  prejudice,  create  undue  passion,  to  carry 
the  jury  to  collateral  issues,  it  must  be  true  that  there  are  cases 
forming  exceptions  to  the  settled  general  rule.  Where  objection 
is  made,  but  no  evidence  is  introduced,  the  error  in  overruling 
the  objection  is  rendered  harmless  for  the  reason  that  the  ruling 
17 
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was  uninfluential.  It  is  held  in  one  of  our  cases  that  "illegal 
proof  of  what  need  not  be  proved  at  all  will  not  vitiate  a  verdict." 
But  this  doctrine  requires  some  little  qualification,  for  it  is  very 
clear  that  serious  harm  may  be  done  by  permitting  a  party  to  give 
incompetent  evidence,  although  he  may  not  be  under  any  obligar 
tion  to  give  any  evidence  upon  the  point.  Elliott's  Appellate 
Procedure,  §  641,  citing  Citizens  State  Bank  v.  AdamSj  91  Ind. 
280;  HoUiday  v.  Th/mias,  90  Ind.  398;  Cooper  v.  Blood,  2  Wis. 
62;  StaU  v.  Avery,  17  Wis.  678;  Heath  v.  Keyea,  36  Wis.  668; 
Axtel  V.  Chase,  83  Ind.  546;  Dame  v.  Liberty  <fe  C.  Ora/oel  Road 
Co.  84  Ind.  36;  McKesson  v.  Sherman,  51  Wis.  303;  Davis  v. 
Fulton,  32  Wis.  657;  West  Coast  Lumher  Co.  v.  Newkirh,  80 
Cal.  275;  Dickinson  v.  CovMer,  45  Ind.  445;  Indianapolis,  P.  dc 
C,  M.  Co.  V.  Anthony,  43  Ind.  183;  Persons  v.  McJSXbben,  5  Ind. 
261,  61  Am.  Dec.  85;  Re  Cravoford,  113  N.  Y.  560;  Kinsley  v. 
Marse,  40  Kan.  577;  Oshkosh  Gaslight  Co.  v.  Oermamia  F.  Ins. 
Co.  71  Wis.  454,  5  Am.  St.  Kep.  233;  LaMerett  v.  Cook,  1  Iowa, 
1,  63  Am.  Dec.  428;  Barton  v.  Kcme,  17  Wis.  38;  Winkley  v. 
Foye,  33  K  H.  171;  Edgerly  v.  Emerson.,  23  N.  H.  555;  Shep- 
herd V.  Lanfear,  5  La.  336:  Brooks  v.  Dutcher,  22  Neb.  644; 
Hanson  v.  Elton,  38  Minn.  493;  Robinson  v.  Shanks,  118  Ind. 
125;  Klein  v.  Hoffheimer,  132  U.  S.  367,  33  L.  ed.  373;  McDer- 
mitt  V.  Hvbanks,  25  Ind.  232;  Wayne  County  Tump.  Co.  v. 
Berry,  5  Ind.  286;  Naugle  v.  /Sto^,  101  Ind.  284;  Gebhart  v. 
Bv/rkett,  57  Ind.  378;  Lovinger  v.  Zfadison  First  Nat.  Bank,  81 
Ind.  354;  D^iy  v.  Morehead,  110  Ind.  451;  Graves  v.  CampbeU, 
74  Tex.  576;  ray^(?r  v.  BalMmore  dk  0.  R.  Co.  33  W.  Va.  39; 
BarUett  v.  Beardmore,  74  Wis.  485;  Fordyce  v.  McCants,  55 
Ark.  509;  Baker  v.  Dessauer,  49  Ind.  28;  Findley  v.  /Sto^,  5 
Blackf.  576;  Beatles  v.  Sefton,  7  Ind.  496;  Linard  v.  Crosslamd, 
10  Tex.  462;  Dordey  v.  (7fl^7/ip,  22  Ala.  659;  aS^ttw  v.  Boynton^  32 
Ala.  353,  70  Am.  Dec.  540. 

An  exception  to  the  overruling  of  an  objection  to  evidence, 
where  the  objection  was  made  after  the  evidence  has  been 
received,  is  not  available.    Poniius  v.  People,  82  N.  T.  339. 

b.  Consideration  of  the  Exceptions. — ^Exceptions  in  criminal 
causes  occupy  the  same  position  that  they  do  in  civil  actions,  and 
where  the  record  fails  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  exceptions  taken,  it  is  too  late  to  raise  such  exception  in 
the  appellate  court  on  a  motion  for  a  new  triaL    So,  objection  to 
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the  snfficiency  of  an  indictment  cannot  be  taken  by  objecting 
ore  tenns  to  the  introduction  of  evidence.  State  y.  MeyerSj  99 
Mo.  107. 

Other  decisions  in  this  court  abundantly  sustain  this  position. 
Rev.  Stat.  1879,  §  1921;  State  v.  MarshaU,  86  Mo.  400;  State  v. 
JSay,  53  Mo.  346;  State  v.  WiUiama^  77  Mo.  310;  State  v.  Bv^ 
nettj  81  Mo.  119;  State  v.  McDonald^  85  Mo.  539;  StaU  v.  PmU^ 
64  Mo.  317. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  record  discloses  indisputable  evidence 
of  error  on  the  part  of  the  trial  court  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
will  not  necessmily  f ollow,  as  it  is  well  settled,  that  a  court  is  not 
required  to  reverse,  even  in  a  capital  case  for  every  error  commit- 
ted on  the  trial,  even  where  such  error  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
exception.  Shorter  v.  People^  2  N.  Y.  193,  51  Am.  Dec.  286; 
People  V.  McCcmn,  16  N.  Y.  58,  69  Am.  Dec.  642;  People  v. 
Brcmshyj  32  K  Y.  525;  People  v.  Gomatesy  35  N.  Y.  59;  Fralioh 
V.  People,  65  Barb.  48. 

The  general  exception  to  evidence  that  it  is  incompetent,  irrel- 
evant and  immaterial,  even  when  incorporated  in  the  record  is  not 
sufficient  to  present  a  question  for  the  appellate  court.  This  rule 
obtains  in  civil  causes,  and  the  same  as  in  civil  actions.  Stringer 
V.  Frosty  2  L.  R.  A.  614, 116  Ind.  477;  Bwnd/y  v.  OmmingKamy 

107  Ind.  360;  CUrTc  Ciml  Twp.  v.  BrooksMrey  114  Ind.  437; 
Chicago  <&  E.  L  P.  Co.  v.  HoUamdy  122  HI.  461;  Metzger  v. 
FranJdm  BanJcy  119  Ind.  359;  Vickery  v.  McCormacky  117  Ind. 
594;  Bywrd  v.  HarkrideVy  108  Ind.  376;  McCullough  v.  DcmSy 

108  Ind.  292;  ZouieviUey  N.  A.  c&  C.  P.  Co.  v.  Falvet/y  104  Ind. 
409. 

^^A  prisoner  on  trial  under  our  laws  has  no  right  to  stand  by 
and  suffer  irregular  proceedings  to  take  place,  and  then  ask  to 
have  the  proceedings  reversed  on  error  on  account  of  such  irregu- 
larities. The  law,  by  furnishing  him  with  counsel  to  defend  him, 
has  placed  him  on  the  same  platform  with  all  other  defendants; 
and  if  he  neglects  in  proper  time  to  insist  on  his  rights,  he  waives 
them."    McKinney  v.  PeopUy  17  111.  556. 

To  the  same  effect  are  BtcUiner  v.  PecpUy  95  IlL  394;  Perteet 
V.  Peopley  70  111.  171;  Graham  v.  PeopUy  115  111.  566. 

The  general  rule,  which  requires  a  party  objecting  to  evidence 
to  specify  the  ground  of  the  objection,  is  to  prevent  surprise  and 
enable  the  court  and  the  other  party,  in  dealing  with  the  objec- 
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tion,  to  act  nnderstandingly.  There  are  often  technical  objections 
to  questions,  which,  upon  being  suggested,  will  at  once  be 
acquiesced  in  or  induce  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  question  or 
mode  of  proof  by  which  the  objection  is  obviated.  In  such  cases 
common  fairness  and  the  due  administration  of  justice  requires 
that  the  party  should,  by  specifying  the  ground  of  the  objection 
bring  the  attention  of  the  court  directly  to  the  point,  and  if  he 
omits  to  do  so  he  is  justly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  objection. 
People  V.  Beaohj  87  N.  T.  508. 

Exceptions  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  evidence  in  order 
to  be  available  in  the  appellate  court,  must  be  specific;  and  should 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  presiding 
judge  to  the  exact  ground  upon  which  the  objection  is  based. 
Fuller  V.  Shnith,  74  Ga.  835;  Smythe  v.  ScoU,  106  Ind.  245; 
Bumswiok  v.  Moore^  and  HaJl  v.  Huff^  74  Gki.  409;  Dozier  v. 
Jermcm^  30  Mo.  216;  Lettan  v.  OrcweSy^Q  Mo.  250;  Oa/mden  Y.Dore- 
musj  44  TT.  8.  3  How.  515, 11  L.  ed.  705;  Weston  <6  P.  P.  Co.  v. 
CoXjS2  Mo.  456;  Peck  v.  Chouteau,  91  Mo.  138;  Shelton  v.  Durham, 
76  Mo.  434;  Watson  v.  McLaren,  19  Wend.  557;  Baver  v.  Berber- 
ich,  85  Mo.  30;  MaHin  v.  Travers,  12  Cal.  243;  Baker  v.  Joseph, 
16  Cal.  173;  MabheU  v.  White,  12  N.  Y.  442;  Kansas  Pac.  R. 
Co.  V.  Pointer,  9  Kan.  620;  Jackson  v.  Cad/weU,  1  Cow.  622; 
Michel  V.  Wa/re,  3  Neb.  229;  Johnson  v.  Adlemam,,  35  IlL  265; 
Ca/rroU  v.  Benida,  40  Cal.  390;  Stone  v.  Oreat  Western  OU  Co. 
41  111.  85;  Moser  v.  Kreigh,  49  111.  84;  Ha/nford  v.  ObrecM,  49 
111.  146;  Weide  v.  Davidson,  15  Minn.  830;  OHhert  v.  Thompson, 
14  Minn.  544;  Bickham  v.  Smith,  62  Pa.  45;  Batdorff  v.  Farm- 
ers Nai,.  Bank,  61  Pa.  179;  Moore  v.  Bamk  of  the  Metropolis,  38 
U.  S.  13  Pet.  302,  10  L.  ed.  172;  EUioU  v.  Peirsol,  26  U.  S.  1 
Pet.  328,  7  L.  ed.  164;  Sinde  v.  Longworih,  24  U.  S.  11  Wheat. 
199,  6  L.  ed.  454;  Delphi  v.  Lowery,  74  Ind.  520;  Farhing  v. 
Weber,  99  Ind.  588;  Carter  v.  Bennett,  4  Fla.  284;  Ehoood  v. 
Deifendorf,  5  Barb.  398;  Irvinson  v.  Van  Piper,  34  Ind.  148; 
Feriter  v.  State,  33  Ind.  283;  Sutherland  v.  Venard,  32  Ind.  483; 
Watts  V.  Green,  30  Ind.  98;  Gibson  v.  Green,  22  Ind.  422;  Fvey 
V.  Smith,  18  Ind.  461;  Boggs  v.  State,  8  Ind.  463;  Prather  v. 
Ranibo,  1  Blackf.  189;  Priddy  v.  Dodd,  4  Ind.  84;  WolcoU  v. 
Yeager,  11  Ind.  84;  Zouisville,  N.  A.  <&  C.  R.  Co.  v.  Chantham^ 
104  Ind.  353;  Fuller  v.  Smith,  74  Ga.  835;  Smythe  v.  SooU,  106 
Ind.  246;  Brun^swick  v.  Moore  and  HaU  v.  Huff,  74  Ga.  409; 
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IforthweBtem  Mv^.  Z.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hazeletty  105  Ind.  212;  Lwndr 
werlen  v.  Wheeler,  106  Ind.  523. 

A  particalar  objection  is  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
admissibilitj  of  evidence  as  part  of  the  res  gestm.  Hughee  v* 
State,  27  Tex.  App.  127. 

The  Illinois  practice  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mles  above 
stated,  and  it  is  well  settled  in  that  jurisdiction  that  all  motions 
and  decisions  made  before  or  rendered  by  the  trial  court,  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  record  through  the  medium  of  a  bill  of 
exceptions.  Hohnea  v.  People,  10  HI.  478;  Ea/rll  v.  People,  73 
HI.  329;  McCVwrhm  v.  Ewing,  42  111.  283;  Hwy  v.  Hwyee,  56  111. 
342;  Grakam  v.  People,  115  111.  566;  Bnell  v.  Cli/nUm  M.  E. 
Church  Trustees,  58  111.  292;  Twrlle  v.  People,  111  111.  120; 
Oaddy  v.  McCleave,  59  111.  183;  B(yyle  v.  Z&omgs,  28  HI.  314; 
Thompson  v.  WhiU,  64  111.  314. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  trial 
court,  it  is  necessary  that  exceptions  he  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
adverse  ruling.  This  rule  applies  as  well  to  criminal,  as  to  civil 
cases.  State  v.  Elvins,  101  Mo.  246;  State  v.  Brwnnwn,  95  Mo. 
22;  StaU  v.  McDonald,  85  Mo.  542. 

See  generally  on  this  topic,  2  Rice,  Civil  Ev.  chap.  34. 

c  When  Exceptions  are  Deemed  Waived. — An  exception 
may  also  be  waived  by  the  party  taking  it;  he  is  not  bound  to 
stand  by  the  exception.  It  may  be  waived  expressly  or  by  infer- 
ence, and  the  implication  of  such  waiver  is  unavoidable  when  he 
offers  again  proof  of  a  fact  excluded  by  a  former  ruling;  for  by 
his  renewed  application  he  elects  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
court  If  that  is  in  his  favor,  the  former  exception  falls.  He 
cannot  retain  the  exception  and  so  allege  error  in  law,  after  get- 
ting such  evidence  as  he  o£Fers,  and  try  before  the  jury  its  effect 
upon  the  question  of  fact.  He  must  be  deemed  to  have  made 
the  new  offer  under  circumstances  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  is 
thus  brought  directly  within  the  rule  that  exclusion  of  evidence 
at  any  stage  of  the  trial  is  no  ground*  of  exception  if  it  is  subse- 
quently admitted.  Park  Bcmk  v.  TUton,  15  Abb.  Pr.  384; 
Morgan  v.  Peid,  7  Abb.  Pr.  215;  Jackson  v.  Parkhv/rst,  4  Wend. 
369;  Hay  v.  Douglas,  8  Abb.  Pr.  N.  8.  220;  Forrest  v.  Forrest, 
6  Duer,  102. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Pr^ 
cedure  (§  528,  as  amended  by  chap.  493,  Laws  of  1887),  vesting  in 
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the  court  of  appeals  jurisdiction  to  examine  the  record  on  appeal 
in  a  criminal  action  "where  the  judgment  is  of  death,"  and  to 
determine  upon  the  whole  case  whether  "the  verdict  was  against 
the  weight  of  evidence  or  against  law,  or  that  justice  requires  a 
new  trial,  whether  any  exceptions  shall  have  been  taken  or  not  in 
the  court  below,"  the  defendant  is  not  given  and  may  not  claim, 
as  matter  of  right  in  this  court,  the  benefit  of  errors  occurring  on 
the  trial;  the  failure  to  make  proper  objections  and  take  excep- 
tions deprives  them  of  that  right;  the  court  is  simply  vested  with 
a  power  in  its  discretion  to  disregard  the  neglect  and  without  re- 
gard to  exceptions  to  review  the  case  upon  the  merits.  People 
V.  DriacoU,  107  K  T.  414. 

The  supreme  court  of  Michigan  say,  in  WeUa/r  v.  People^  30 
Mich.  20,  that  "there  is  no  rule  recognized  as  authority  which 
allows  a  conviction  of  murder  where  a  fatal  result  was  not  in- 
tended, unless  the  injury  intended  was  one  of  a  very  serious 
character,  which  might  naturally  and  commonly  involve  loss  of 
life  or  grievous  mistake."  The  court  further  say  that  any  doc- 
trine which  would  hold  every  assailant  as  a  murderer,  where  death 
follows  his  act,  would  be  barbarous  and  unreasonable.  Mr. 
Wharton  in  his  work  upon  Criminal  Evidence  (§  738),  says  the 
doctrine  that  malice  and  intent  are  presumptions  of  law,  to  be 
presumed  from  the  mere  act  of  the  killing,  belongs,  even  if  cor- 
rect, to  purely  speculative  jurisprudence,  and  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  case  that  can  possibly  arise  before  the  courts;  that  in  no  case 
can  the  prosecution  limit  its  proof  to  the  mere  act  of  killing. 
Kent  V.  People,  8  Colo.  563. 
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§187.  Subpcma,  the  Term  Defined  by  Bouvier. 

188.  Gonetitutional  Otiaranties  to  the  Right  to  this  Process. 

189.  Characteristics  of  the  Writ. 
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191.  Comments  on  the  Writ. 

192.  Views  of  Mr.  Justice  Thornton. 

193.  Code  Provisions  on  the  Subject. 

a.  Tennessee. 

b.  Minnesota, 

c.  California. 

194.  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  may  Issue  when? 

§  187.  SnbpcBnaj^  the  Term  Defined  by  Bonyler. — Subpoena 
is  "A  process  to  cause  a  witness  to  appear  and  give  testimony, 
commanding  him  to  lay  aside  all  pretenses  and  excuses,  and  ap- 
pear before  a  court  or  magistrate  therein  named,  at  a  time  therein 
mentioned,  to  testify  for  the  party  named,  under  a  penalty  there- 
in mentioned.  This  is  usually  called  a  subpoena  ad  testijlGamdvmi. 
On  proof  of  service  of  a  subpoena  upon  the  witness,  and  that  he 
is  material,  an  attachment  may  be  issued  against  him  for  a  con- 
tempt, if  he  neglect  to  attend  as  commanded." 

Subpoena  duces  tecum  is  a  writ  or  process  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  subpoena  ad  testijicandtmt^  including  a  clause  requiring  the 
witness  to  bring  with  him  and  produce  to  the  court,  books,  par 
pers,  etc.,  in  his  hands,  tending  to  elucidate  the  matter  in  issue. 
3  BL  Com.  382;  Bouvier,  Law  Diet,  title  Subpoena. 

Briefly,  it  is  "the  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  a  witness 

before  a  court  or  magistrate  is  required."    N.  Y.  Code  Crim. 

Proc.  607. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  which  the  indictment 
is  to  be  tried  to  issae  withont  charge  as  many  subpoenas  as  may 
be  necessary.  New  York  Code  Grim.  Proc  611.  See  also  Sher- 
wm  V.  People^  100  N.  T.  361. 

§  188.  Constitntional  Guaranties  to  the  Bight  to  this 
Process. — ^The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consti- 
tutions, or  statutes,  of  the  several  states,  secure  to  the  accused  the 
right  to  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 
An  application  may  be  made  during  the  triaL  This  provision 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  accused  shall  not  be  de- 
barred the  right  of  issuing  subpoenaes  for  his  witnesses,  as  in  civil 
cases,  and  not  to  entitle  him,  on  application,  to  a  decree  of  the 
court  for  an  allowance  to  secure  their  attendance.  The  court 
may  direct  an  officer  to  serve  such  process  for  a  pauper  defend- 
ant   Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §§  204-206. 

The  constitutional  provision  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 
"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense."    Desty,  Fed.  Const.  Amendments,  art.  6. 

§  189.  Characteristics  of  the  Writ. — ^Where  a  witness  can- 
not be  trusted  to  voluntarily  appear,  he  may  be  compelled  to  en- 
ter into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance,  in  default  of  which  he 
may  be  committed  until  the  time  of  his  examination  arrives.  See 
United  States  v.  Butler  j  1  Cranch,  0.  0.  422;  Ik  pa/rte  Shanjo^  61 
Cal.  58;  BicJdey  v.  Com,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  672;  Stoats  v.  Gracey  18 
Minn.  398;  State  v.  ZeOers^  7  N.  J.  L.  265;  Means  v.  State^  10 
Tex.  App.  16,  38  Am.  Rep.  640.  Where  the  witness  is  required 
to  bring  books  or  papers  with  him,  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  should 
be  served.  See  Waring  v.  Warrenj  1  Johns.  340;  -Sj  parte 
Jaynes^  70  Cal.  638.  Under  some  circumstances  a  bench  warrant 
will  issue  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  a  witness,  who,  having 
been  duly  subpoenaed,  fails  to  appear  when  called  to  testify.  See 
People  V.  Marseiter^  70  Cal.  98;  Rapalje,  Crim.  Proc.  §  289. 

Disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  or  a  refusal  to  be-  sworn  or  to  tes- 
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tif 7,  may  be  punished  by  the  court  or  magistrate  as  for  a  crimi- 
nal contempt 

Until  a  witness  not  attending  nnder  a  subpoena  shall  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  or  magistrate  issuing  such  subpoena,  he 
is  liable  only  civilly,  not  criminally.  Meg.  v.  Mendley  11  Cox,  0. 
C.  209;  Expa/rU  Lcmgdon^  25  Vt.  682;  State  v.  McMh&wSy  37  N. 
H.  450;  K  T.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  §  619;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Proc. 
§  853;  Com.  v.  Newton^  1  Grant,  Cas.  454;  People  v.  Nevme^  1 
Hill,  158;  Mack  v.  People^  82  N.  T.  236.  No  man  can  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  a  criminal  contempt  arising  from  his  alleged 
disobedience  of  a  subpoena  until  after  he  shall  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  court  issuing  the  subpoena,  his 
ambiguous  act.  People  v.  Few^  2  Johns.  290;  People  v.  Vcm 
Wycky  2  Cai.  334;  Beg.  v.  PuaaeU,  7  Dow.  P.  C.  693;  1  Gabbett, 
Crim.  Law,  287;  Beg.  v.  Zefroy,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  134;  2  Bishop, 
Crim.  Law,  §  268;  Whart.  Crim.  PI.  &  Pr.  [8th  ed.]  §  968;  State 
V.  JH^iaony  Wright  (Ohio)  763;  McConnett  v.  StaU,  46  Ind.  298; 
Whitten  V.  State^  36  Ind.  211-213;  PiM  v.  Da/oison,  37  N.  Y.  239; 
People  V.  Wilson,  64  HL  205, 16  Am.  Rep.  528;  Scholee  v.  SiUonj 
10  Mees.  &  W.  15. 

§  190.  United  States  Revised  Statutes  on  tlie  Subjects- 
Witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  any  term  of  the  circuit  or 
district  court  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subpoe- 
naed to  attend  to  testify  generally  on  their  behalf,  and  not  to  de- 
part the  court  without  leave  thereof,  or  of  the  district  attorney 
and  under  such  process  they  shall  appear  before  the  grand  or  petit 
jury,  or  both,  as  they  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  district 
attorney.    U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  §  877. 

§  191.  Comments  on  the  Writ. — Witnesses  so  subpoenaed 
may  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  conditioned  upon 
their  due  appearance  before  the  trial  court;  and  upon  their 
refusal,  they  may  be  committed  and  held  in  custody  until  the 
trial.  See  Greenl.  £v.  §  313.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
this  method  of  securing  evidence,  even  in  an  important  criminal 
case  does  not  infringe  both  constitutional  and  common  law  rights, 
especially  in  that  large  class  of  cases  where  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  the  least  intention  on  the  part  of  the  witness  to  evade 
the  responsibilities  of  the  witness  box. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Zloyd,  4  Blatchf .  427,  furnishes 
instructive  reading  upon  this  subject.    Jfr.  Justice  Betts  in  com- 
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menting  upon  this  pitiable  condition  of  a  witness,  says:  "This 
case  illustrates  some  of  the  manifold  hardships  and  inequities  to 
which  witnesses  are  liable,  under  the  authority  and  administration 
of  the  laws  which  subject  them,  in  criminal  cases,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  close  confinement  at  the  discretion,  in  a  good  measure,  of 
public  prosecutors,  to  await  a  summons  into  court  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  These  laws  afford  no  exemption  for 
the  aged,  or  the  feeble,  or  those  who,  from  infirmities  of  body  or 
mind,  are  dependent  on  the  attention  and  the  services  of  others, 
or  who  must  be  separated,  by  such  arrest  or  detention,  from  the 
most  stringent  calls  of  their  own  business,  or  from  supplying  help 
or  solace  to  their  families  or  friends,  in  the  extremest  exigencies 
of  sickness  or  destitution." 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  judiciary  to 
insist  upon  the  actual  confinement  of  witnesses  only  in  cases  where 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  design  on  his  part  not  to  attend  the  trial 
and  give  his  evidence.  The  Minnesota  supreme  court  so  held  in 
the  case  of  State  v.  Qrace^  18  Minn.  398,  in  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice says:  "But  though  the  witness  may  be  required  to  recognize 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  discretion  (or  judgment)  here 
spoken  of  must,  as  in  all  other  like  cases,  be  intended  to  be  a 
sound  legal  discretion.  The  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  be 
capriciously  exercised.  It  cannot  legally  abuse  its  discretion,  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  it  will,  if,  for  instance,  it  will 
be  unjust  or  oppressive,  and  against  common  law  and  common 
right,  as  it  certainly  would  be  {Evcma  v.  Rees^  12  Ad.  &  £1.  55; 
1  Greenl.  Ev.  313;  1  Bum,  Justice  (24th  ed.)  1013;  1  Archb. 
Crim.  Pr.  &  PL  48)  to  commit  such  material  witness  in  default 
of  bail,  without  any  proof  that  he  had  any  intention  of  not  appear- 
ing and  testifying  wlien  duly  subpoenaed,  but  who  is  too  poor  to 
render  his  recognizance  of  any  value,  or  too  friendless  to  be  able 
to  give  bail.'* 

The  judicial  "discretion"  here  spoken  of  has  been  further  defined 
to  be  "the  exercise  of  final  judgment  by  the  court  in  the  decision 
of  such  questions  of  fact  as,  from  their  nature  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  come  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the 
presiding  judge  to  determine."  Bundy  v.  Hyde^  50  N.  H.  116, 
120.  "Judicial  discretion,  in  its  technical,  legal  sense,  is  the  name 
of  the  decision  of  certain  questions  of  fact  by  the  court"  Dar- 
ling  V.  Wealmordomd^  52  N.  H.  401,  408.  Koscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (7th 
ed.)  95;  State  v.  Lapage^  57  N.  H.  245. 
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**Where  there  is  a  witness  residing  in  another  district,  the  process 
of  the  court  goes  to  that  district.  It  is  issued  to  the  marshall  of  that 
district,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  if 
he  has  the  means,  to  travel  here  to  give  his  testimony.  If  he  has 
not,  the  proper  officer  of  the  Government  will  furnish  him  with 
means.  It  is  not  necessary,  if  he  has  the  means,  that  the  fees  should 
be  tendered  to  him  before  he  is  required  to  obey  the  process.  An 
attachment  would  issue  and  the  court  would  punish  a  man  who 
could  pay  his  expenses  and  would  not  come  because  the  money  was 
not  tendered.  It  is  only  where  a  man  has  not  the  means  of  pay- 
ing his  expenses,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  money  to  be  tendered 
to  the  witness  in  order  to  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  obey  the 
process  of  the  court. 

"...  Those  witnesses  who  have  not  the  means  of  attend- 
ing court  must  be  furnished  with  the  means  when  the  subpoena  is 
served,  and  if  there  is  doubt  entertained  of  their  being  present  at 
the  trial  they  must  be  compelled  to  give  security;  if  they  fail  to 
do  so,  they  must  be  held  in  custody  until  the  trial."  United 
States  V.  DurUnffy  4  Biss.  509;  -Eb  jxirte  Shaw,  61  Cal.  58;  State 
V.  ZeUera,  7  N.  J.  L.  220;  United  States  v.  JButler,  1  Cranch,  0. 
C.  422;  BicMey  v.  Com.  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  572;  State  v.  Walsh,  3  N. 
J.  L.  J.  119;  Means  v.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  16, 38  Am.  Kep.  640; 
State  V.  Grace,  18  Minn.  398. 

§  192.  Tiews  of  Mr.  Justice  Thornton. — The  serious  position 
that  an  indictment  compels  the  accused  to  occupy,  forces  upon  our 
consideration  a  very  grave  question  connected  with  the  right  of  a 
person  so  circumstanced,  to  demand  the  production  of  certain  evi- 
dence, or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  certain  parties  who  are  the 
custodians  of  information,  and  may  operate  in  his  favor.  The 
student  of  constitutional  law  is  doubtless  familiar  with  that  pro- 
viso, that  we  find  embodied  in  the  organic  law  of  nearly  every 
state,  which  guarantees  to  the  humblest  citizen,  the  right  to  have 
the  process  of  the  courts  set  in  motion  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  on  his  behalf.  He  has  the  same  right  to  this  process 
that  he  has  to  appear  and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel — 
both  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  American  citizenship, 
immutable  guarantees  that  survive  all  individual  disaster  and  con- 
trol the  solemnities  of  judicial  proceeding. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  statement  is  a  truism  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  nascent  intelligence  I  will  only  remark, 
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that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  hot  contention  in  the  very  recent 
case  before  the  supreme  court  of  California;  and  a  majority  of  the 
court  pronounce  a  rule  utterly  at  variance  with  principles  that 
have  heretofore  received  as  declaratory  of  a  law  that  antedates 
the  unification  of  our  government.  The  case  referred  to  is  that 
of  WiUard  v.  Scmta  Barbara  County  Sup.  Ct.  82  Cal.  456,  and 
was  decided  in  1890.  The  dissenting  opinion  of  Jvdge  Thornton 
states  the  law  in  language  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
position  occupied  by  one  jurist  in  that  state,  on  a  very  important 
subject  Few  questions  can  more  immediately  concern  that  frac- 
tion in  our  community  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  extent,  nature  and  scope  of  their  right  to 
produce  evidence  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  their  position  through 
the  media  of  the  court's  process.  And,  while  we  are  not  prepared 
to  countenance  an  indiscriminate  excerpting  from  dissenting  opin- 
ions by  even  such  an  eminent  jurist  as  Jvdge  Thornton  has  long 
been  known  to  be,  we  are  constrained  to  an  exception  in  this 
instance.  The  opinion  proceeds  in  the  following  language: 
"This  process  (of  subpoena)  cannot  be  denied  to  the  defendant  by 
any  power  of  the  state,  legislative,  executive  or  judicial.  The 
constitution  assures  this  right  to  a  defendant  accused  of  felony. 
It  needs  no  statute  to  confer  it.  The  constitution  confers  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  statute. 

"The  law  by  its  very  terms  refers  only  to  a  witness  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  to  a  witness  for  the  defendant.  It  grants  the  right  to 
the  defendant  to  have  the  deposition  of  his  witness  taken,  when 
the  witness  is  confined  in  the  state  prison  or  in  the  county  jail  of 
a  county  other  than  that  in  which  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried,  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  sick,  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  witness  so  taken. 
He  can  waive  his  constitutional  right  and  have  the  deposition 
taken,  should  he  so  elect.  But  it  is  entirely  at  his  option  to  have 
the  witness  compelled  to  attend,  or  to  have  his  testimony  taken 
by  deposition.  .  .  .  Doubtless  the  accused  would  elect  to 
have  the  deposition  taken,  if  the  witness  was  unable  from  ilbiess 
to  attend,  rather  than  lose  his  testimony.  The  legislature  cannot 
.  .  .  restrict  one  on  trial  in  a  criminal  action  to  having  the 
testimony  procured  by  deposition. 

"The  guaranty  of  the  constitution  ...  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  defendant  in  criminal  actions.     No  such  guaranty  is  given 
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to  the  people.  •  .  .  Convicted  felons  are  now  competent 
witnesses.  But  as  at  present  advised,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
hold  that  the  legislature  can  .  •  .  enact  that  a  witness,  ma- 
terial for  the  defense  of  a  person  accnsed  and  on  trial  for  a  felo- 
ny, shall  be  declared  incompetent  to  testify  for  the  defense. 
Certain  we  are  that  no  such  legislation  will  ever  be  attempted 
while  the  constitution  remains  unchanged.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
withhold  such  testimony  from  a  person  tried  for  an  offense  which 
may  result  in  his  deprivation  of  liberty. 

^^The  guaranty  that  a  defendant  shall  ^have  the  process  of  the 
court  {i.  e.y  a  subpoena)  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in 
his  behalf,'  as  the  guaranties  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  and  to 
appear  and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel,  is  assured  in  the 
same  section  of  the  constitution.  Other  guaranties  are  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  section.  A  state  legislature  cannot  deprive 
defendant  of  any  of  these  rights.    •    •    . 

^'  <It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  defendant, 
that  the  witnesses  of  the  latter  ^hould  be  made  to  give  their  tes- 
timony in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  for  we  all  know,  by  daily 
experience,  how  much  weight  is  added  to  or  taken  from  the  testi- 
mony by  the  personal  appearance,  bearing,  and  manner  of  the 
witness  while  under  examination;  if  these  add  to  the  weight  of 
his  testimony,  the  defendant  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such 
effect,  except  upon  the  grounds  of  necessity;  and  if  they  detract 
therefrom,  such  effect  should  be  secured  to  the  people  in  order 
that  the  ends  of  public  justice  may  be  subserved.  Thus  this  rule 
requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  witnesses,  if  the  same  can  be 
had,  is  founded  upon  considerations  of  the  wisest  policy;  and  the 
various  statutory  provisions  whereby  the  defendant  is  enabled  to 
examine  conditionally  on  commission  a  witness  who  is  about  to 
leave  the  state,  or  is  sick  or  infirm,  as  to  afford  reasonable  grounds 
for  apprehending  that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  trial,  were 
not  designed  to  impair  the  rule  or  abridge  the  previous  rights  of 
the  defendant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  enlarge  those  rights  by 
enabling  him  to  secure  testimony  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
deprived,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rule  in  full  force,  so 
far  as  the  same  could  be  done  in  view  of  the  right  conferred  by 
the  statute. '  People  v.  Dodge,  28  Cal.  448.  See  People  v. 
Francis,  88  Cal.  183;  People  v.  Mitchell,  64  Cal.  86. 

^^A  defendant  has  the  constitutional  right  to  have  the  witnesses 
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against  him  examined  in  open  court  and  in  his  presence.  By  the 
guaranty  of  dne  process  of  law  he  has  a  right  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  The  correlative  right  is 
given  him  to  have  the  witnesses  in  his  behalf  testify  in  open 
court, 

"One  further  proposition  should  be  stated.  •  •  .  The  state 
owes  equal  and  exact  justice  to  those  under  its  authority  in  all 
proceedings  against  them.  It  can  have  no  higher  justifiable  right 
as  to  witnesses  than  the  defendant.  Kor  should  nor  does  it  ask 
any  higher  right  in  this  regard.  If  anything,  it  should  be  con- 
tent with  an  inferior  right.  It  holds  the  lists  and  appoints  the 
president  thereof,  in  which  the  contest  between  the  people  and 
the  defendant  on  trial  is  waged.  And  the  defendant  might  truly 
say  that  equal  justice  has  not  been  done,  when  the  state  can  com. 
pel  the  attendance  of  a  witness  to  prove  his  guilt,  and  the  defend- 
ant cannot  compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  like  drcnm- 
stances  to  establish  his  innocence.  Justice,  as  Lord  Coke  says, 
should  be  free,  full,  and  speedy;  free,  because  nothing  is  more 
unjust  than  justice  which  has  to  be  bought;  full,  because  justice 
ought  not  to  halt  or  be  maimed;  and  speedy,  because  delay  is  to 
some  extent  a  denial  of  justice.    See  Coke,  Inst.pt.  2,  p.  55. 

"It  should  be  recollected  that  a  witness  brought  from  the  state 
prison  might  clearly  show  the  defendant's  freedom  from  guilt. 
The  difference  between  the  living  speaking  witness  before  a  jury, 
and  the  inanimate  lines  of  a  deposition,  is  recognized  by  ail  fa- 
miliar with  courts  of  justice.  As  is  well  said  in  an  old  act  of 
Parliament  of  9  Edward  II.,  styled  Articuli  Cleri,  in  referring  to 
a  trial  by  jury :  'We  hold,  and  shall  be  able  to  approve  it  to  be 
a  far  better  course  for  matter  of  fact  upon  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, sworn  viva  voce^  than  upon  the  conscience  of  any  one  par- 
ticular man,  being  guided  by  paper  proofs.'  See  Coke,  Inst.  pt. 
2,  p.  611. 

"Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  a  convict  in  prison 
brought  from  a  state  prison.  He  comes  with  the  stain  of  convic- 
tion on  his  credit.  But  his  appearance  and  manner,  under  the 
ordeal  in  open  court  of  examination  and  cross-examination,  might 
assuredly  show  to  court  and  jury  that  he  is  a  perfectly  reliable 
witness,  and  establish  beyond  question  the  innocence  of  the  per- 
son on  trial.  Should  a  defendant  then  be  deprived  of  this 
right?" 
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§  193.  Code  ProTisions  on  the  8  abject. 

a.  Tennessee. — Statutory  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Code 
as  contained  in  §§  6225-6232,  inclusive,  are  typical  of  the 
modem  law  relative  to  this  subject.  Tlie  sections  referred  to 
provide  as  follows:  "The  magistrate  before  whom  an  infor- 
mation is  made,  may  issue  snbpoenas  to  any  part  of  the  state 
for  witnesses,  on  behalf  either  of  the  defendant  or  the  state. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  a  criminal  cause  is  pending,  shall 
issue  suboenas,  at  any  time,  to  any  part  of  the  state,  for  such 
witnesses  as  either  the  district  attorney  or  the  defendant  may  re- 
quire. He  shall  also  issue  a  subpoena,  without  any  application, 
for  witnesses,  whose  names  are  marked  as  such  by  the  district 
attorney  upon  the  indictment.  The  clerk  of  the  court  should 
make  the  subpoena  returnable  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  law,  or  by 
the  court,  for  taking  up  the  criminal  business  of  the  term,  or  the 
particular  case.  The  subpoena  is  served  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  officers  as  the  subpoena  in  civil  cases.  If  the  witness 
conceal  himself  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  subpoena,  the  officer  may 
make  service  by  leaving  a  copy  posted  on  the  door  or  other  con- 
spicuous place.  Proceedings  may  be  had  against  defaulting  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases,  as  prescribed  in  civil  cases.  The  under- 
taking of  recognizance  of  witnesses  is  forfeited  and  enforced  like 
the  undertaking  and  recognizance  of  bail." 

b.  Minnesota. — ^Where  the  prisoner  is  admitted  to  bail,  or  com- 
mitted by  the  magistrate,  he  shall  also  bind  by  recognizance  such 
witnesses  against  the  prisoner  as  he  deems  material,  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  next  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offense,  and  in 
which  the  prisoner  is  held  to  answer. 

If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  good  cause  to  believe 
that  any  such  witness  will  not  perform  the  condition  of  his  recog- 
nizance unless  other  security  is  given,  such  magistrate  may  order 
the  witness  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  such  sureties  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  for  his  appearance  at  court. 

When  any  married  woman  or  minor  is  a  material  witness,  any 
other  person  may  be  allowed  to  recognize  for  the  appearance  of 
such  witness;  or  the  magistrate  may,  in  his  discretion,  take  the 
recognizance  of  such  married  woman  or  minor  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

All  witnesses  required  to  recognize,  either  with  or  without  sure- 
ties, shall,  if  they  refuse,  be  committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrate 
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there  to  remain  until  they  comply  with  such  order,  or  are  other- 
wise discharged  according  to  law. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful,  except  in  cases  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  arson,  where  human  life  is  destroyed,  and  cruel  abuse  to 
children,  to  commit  or  imprison  any  witness  who  is  willing  and 
offers  to  enter  into  his  or  her  own  recognizance,  without  sureties, 
to  appear  and  testify  in  the  case  or  prosecution  in  which  his  or 
her  testimony  is  required.  All  persons  held  as  witnesses  shall 
receive  such  compensation  during  confinement  as  the  judge  of  the 
court  in  which  the  case  is  pending  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  reg- 
ular witness  fees.  1872,  chap.  77,  §  1;  Minn.  Stat  chap.  106, 
§§  19-23. 

c.  California. — The  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness before  a  court  or  magistrate  is  required  is  a  subpoena:  It 
may  be  signed  and  issued  by — 

1.  A  magistrate  before  whom  a  complaint  is  laid,  for  witnesses 
in  the  state,  either  on  behalf  of  the  people  or  of  the  defendant. 

2.  The  district  attorney,  for  witnesses  in  the  state,  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,  or  for  such  other  witnesses  as  the  grand  jury, 
upon  an  investigation  pending  before  them,  may  direct 

3.  The  district  attorney,  for  witnesses  in  the  state,  in  support 
of  an  indictment  or  information,  to  appear  before  the  court  in 
which  it  is  to  be  tried. 

4.  The  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  an  indictment  or  informsr 
tion  is  to  be  tried;  and  he  must,  at  any  time,  upon  an  application 
of  the  defendant,  and  without  charge,  issue  as  many  blank  sub- 
poenaes,  subscribed  by  him  as  clerk,  for  witnesses  in  the  state,  as 
the  defendant  may  require. 

A  subpoena  may  be  served  by  any  person,  but  a  peace  officer 
must  serve  in  his  county  any  subpoena  delivered  to  him  for  service, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  of  the  defendant,  and  must, 
without  delay,  make  a  written  return  of  the  service,  subscribed 
by  him,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  service.  The  service  is 
made  by  showing  the  original  to  the  witness  personally,  and 
informing  him  of  its  contents. 

When  a  person  attends  before  a  magistrate,  grand  jury,  or  oourt| 
as  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  upon  a  subpoena  or  in  pursuance 
of  an  undertaking,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  come  from  a  place 
outside  of  the  county,  or  that  he  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  attendance,  the  court,  at  its  discretion,  if  the 
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attendance  of  the  witness  be  npon  a  trial,  by  an  order  upon  its 
minutes,  or,  in  any  other  case,  the  jndge,  at  his  discretion,  by  & 
written  order,  may  direct  the  county  auditor  to  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  county  treasurer  in  favor  of  witness  for  a  reasonable 
sum,  to  be  specified  in  the  order,  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  witness. 

No  person  is  obliged  to  attend  as  a  witness  before  a  court  or 
magistrate  out  of  the  county  where  the  witness  resides,  or  is  served 
with  the  subpoena,  unless  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the 
offense  is  triable,  or  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  judge  of 
a  superior  court,  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  district  attorney  or  prose- 
cutor, or  of  the  defendant,  or  his  counsel,  stating  that  he  believes 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  is  material,  and  his  attendance  at  the 
examination  or  trial  necessary,  shall  indorse  on  the  subpoena  an 
order  for  the  attendance  of  the  witness. 

Disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  or  a  refusal  to  be  sworn  or  to  testi- 
fy as  a  witness,  may  be  punished  by  the  court  or  magistrate  as  a 
contempt. 

When  a  witness  has  entered  into  an  undertaking  to  appear,  upon 
his  failure  to  do  so  the  undertaking  is  forfeited  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  undertakings  of  bail. 

*  When  the  testimony  of  a  material  witness  for  the  people  is 
required  in  a  criminal  action,  before  a  court  of  record  of  this  state, 
and  such  witness  is  a  prisoner  in  the  state  prison  or  in  a  county 
jaO,  an  order  for  his  temporary  removal  from  such  prison  or  jail, 
and  for  his  production  before  such  court,  may  be  made  by  the 
court  in  which  the  action  is  pending,  or  by  the  judge  thereof;  but 
in  case  the  prison  or  jail  is  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made,  such  order  shaU  only  be  made  upon  the  affidavit 
of  the  district  attorney,  or  other  person,  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
showing  that  the  testimony  is  material  and  necessary;  and  even 
then  the  granting  of  the  order  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  or  judge.  The  order  shall  be  executed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  it  shall  be  made,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring 
the  prisoner  before  the  proper  court,  to  safely  keep  him,  and  when 
he  is  no  longer  required  as  a  witness,  to  return  him  to  the  prison 
or  jail  whence  he  was  taken;  the  expense  of  executing  such  order 
shflJl  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  order  shall  be  made. 
Desty,  Cal.  Penal  Code,  §§  1326-1333. 

§  194.  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpas  may  Issne  when.— The  attend- 
18 
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ance  of  a  witness  in  prison  may  be  secured  by  a  habecLs  carpus  ad 
test\/ic(mdiim.  See  Hex  v.  jRoddarn^  Cowp.  672;  State  v.  Ken- 
nedj/y  20  Iowa,  569.  To  this  writ  it  is  ordinarily  a  prerequisite 
that  the  party  desiring  the  attendance  of  a  witness  should  make 
affidavit  before  a  judge  at  chambers  that  the  witness  in  question 
is  material  to  the  case,  but  is  in  custody,  whether  on  criminal  or 
civil  process.  Chitty,  Forms,  60;  Marsden  v.  Overhi/ry^  18  C. 
B.  34;  OordorCs  Case^  2  Maule  &  S.  582;  Browne  v.  Oishomey  2 
DowL  N.  S.  963;  Graham  v.  Olmer,  5  El.  &  Bl.  591.  A  party 
to  the  record,  who  is  entitled  to  testify  in  the  case,  if  he  be  in 
prison,  is  entitled  to  use  this  writ  in  order  that  he  himself  may  be 
brought  into  court.  jE»  parte  Cobbett^  4  Jur.  N.  S.  145.  The 
same  writ  has  been  issued  to  secure  the  presence  in  court  of  a  per- 
son confined  as  a  lunatic.  FernieU  v.  Tait^  1  Cromp.  M.  <fe  B. 
584;  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  (9th  ed.)  §  351.  See  also  MaxwdL  Y.JRive8, 
11  Nev.  213. 
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202.  Effect  of  False  Testimony  on  Credibility. 

f 

§  195.  The  Term  Defined. — A  witness  is  one  who,  being 
sworn  or  affirmed,  according  to  law,  deposes  as  to  Kis  knowledge 
of  facts  in  issue  between  the  parties  in  a  cause.  Bouvier,  Law 
Diet  title  Witness. 

§  196.  Competency  Generally  Presumed. — ^AU  persons  are 
competent  to  testify  in  all  cases  except  as  hereinafter  excepted. 
Stephen,  Dig.  art.  106. 

The  principle  above  stated  as  to  the  general  competency  of  all 
persons,  for  the  witness  stand  has  obtained  wide  acknowledgment 
and  found  expression  in  statutory  enactments  in  all  the  American 
states.  Of  the  thirty-one  states  now  under  the  code  system,  the 
rule  as  formulated  by  the  codes  of  California  and  New  York, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  present  law  which  finds  expression 
in  the  first  named  code  in  the  following  language :  ^'AU  persons 
without  exception,  who,  having  organs  of  sense,  can  perceive,  and 
perceiving,  can  make  known  their  perceptions  to  others,  may  be 
witnesses."  Therefore,  neither  parties  nor  other  persons  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  event  of  an  action  or  proceeding  are  excluded; 
nor  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime;  nor  persons  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief;  although  in 
every  case  the  credibility  of  the  witness  may  be  drawn  in  ques- 
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tion,  ajs  .^provided  in  Oal.  Code  Civ.  Proc.  1879,  §  1847;  N.  T. 
Penal  Code,  §  714. 

In  People  v.  MoOm/re^  45  Oal.  57,  the  broad  principle  was 
affirmed  by  an  undivided  court,  ^^that  no  witness  can  be  excluded 
in  any  case  on  account  of  nationality  or  color,"  and  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  felony  may  testify.  People  v,  McLanej  60 
Cal.  412.  And  the  presumption  is  that  all  witnesses  are  both 
competent  and  credible,  but,  if  the  contrary  should  be  claimed  it 
is  exclusively  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  objection.  StoUe  v.  Lattin^  29  Conn.  389;  Peterson  v. 
State,  47  Ga.  624;  StaU  v.  Scamlan,  58  Mo.  204;  State  v.  WhU- 
tier,  21  Me.  341,  38  Am.  Dec.  272;  Com.  v.  Burke,  16  Gray,  33; 
State  V.  Levy,  5  La.  Ann.  64;  Brown  v.  State,  24  ArL  620;  St(Ue 
V,  HoUoway,  8  Blackf .  45. 

Under  these  liberal  enactments  the  judge  may  be  a  witness. 
And  it  is  said  that  he  may  be  so,  even  although  he  is  the  judge 
to  try  the  cause.  A  juror,  however,  may  be  a  witness,  either  for 
or  against  the  prisoner  and  must  be  sworn  as  such,  but  it  is  right 
that  he  should  inform  the  court  of  h*is  having  evidence  to  give  in 
the  case,  before  he  is  sworn  as  juror,  and,  indeed,  to  decline  act- 
ing as  a  juror  in  the  case,  if  the  court  will  permit  him.  Archb. 
Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  p.  150. 

A  marginal  note  to  the  above  paragraph  in  Pomeroy's  edition 
of  the  well  known  work  above  cited,  says :  "A  juror  may  give 
evidence  of  any  fact  material  to  be  communicated  in  the  cause  of 
a  trial.  In  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  jury  may  use  that  general 
knowledge  which  any  man  may  bring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  indictment,  without  being  sworn.  But,  if  any  one  of  the  ju- 
rors has  a  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject — ^as  for  instance, 
as  to  the  value  of  a  watch  in  a  case  where  it  is  essential  to  prove 
what  it  is  worth — he  ought  to  be  sworn  and  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness. Rex  V.  Bosser,  7  Car.  &  P.  648;  McKam  v.  Love,  2  Hill, 
L.  506,  27  Am.  Dec.  401. 

"A  juror  may  be  admitted  to  prove  improper  attempts  by  a  party 
to  influence  the  minds  of  a  jury.  Denn  v.  Driver,  1  N.  J.  L. 
166.  So,  also,  to  show  the  misconduct  of  his  fellow  jurors,  in  or- 
der to  impeach  their  verdict.    State  v.  Freemam,,  5  Conn.  348." 

A  delicate  question  arises,  where,  in  the  furtherance  of  justice 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  produce,  as  a  witness, 
the  presiding  judge.     Such  cases  are  rare^  but  by  no  means  im- 
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possible.  A  decision  of  the  New  York  supreme  court  in 
1854  is  instructive.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  defend- 
ant offered  as  a  witness  in  his  behalf  the  Hon.  Harvey  Hum- 
phrey, county  judge  of  Monroe  county.  It  was  objected  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  that  Judge  Humphrey,  being  a  member 
of  the  court,  could  not  be  sworn  as  a  witness.  The  objection  was 
sustained,  and  the  defendant  excepted.  Judge  Welles  in  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  ^'We  think  this  decision  was  cor- 
rect The  court  could  not  be  held  without  the  county  judge, 
and  it  would  have  broken  up  the  court  for  the  time  being  for 
him  to  take  his  stand  as  a  witness.  He  could  not  act  in  the 
double  capacity  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  judge  and  witness. 
To  make  this  apparent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  claim  of 
privilege  by  the  witness  in  regard  to  answering  a  question  put  to 
him,  or  his  refusal  to  answer  a  question  which  his  associates  of 
the  court  decide  he  is  bound  to  answer,  with  a  motion  for  his 
commitment,  as  being  in  contempt,  until  he  should  answer,  or  of 
evidence  introduced  to  contradict  or  impeach  him.  Such  things 
are  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case."  People  v.  MUler^  2  Park. 
Crim.  Kep.  197. 

^^The  •prosecuting  attorney  is  not  bound  by  any  oath  of  secrecy; 
and  certainly  we  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  may  not  be 
called  upon,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  disclose  any  evidence  given, 
or  proceedings  had,  before  the  grand  jury,  of  which  he  may  have 
personal  cognizance.  It  is  said  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy to  allow  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  call  upon  the 
prosecuting  attorney  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  disclose 
any  evidence  given,  or  proceedings  had,  before  the  grand  jury. 
We  fail  to  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  In  our  opinion,  public 
policy  does  not  require  that  any  citizen  should  be  convicted  of  a 
public  offense  by  means  of  doubtful  evidence.  Where  the  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  state  has  made  statements  under  oath  before 
the  grand  jury  in  regard  to  the  transaction  upon  which  the  crim- 
inal  charge  is  predicated,  which  statements  cannot  be  reconciled 
*  with  the  evidence  of  the  witness  on  the  trial,  and  this  is  person- 
ally known  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  it  seems  to  us  that  nei- 
ther his  official  duty  nor  public  policy  would  require  that  he 
should  withhold  his  evidence  of  the  fact  when  called  upon  by  the 
defendant  to  testify  as  to  the  fact,  and  seek  a  conviction  of  the 
defendant  upon  evidence  which,  from  the  facts  within  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  at  least  doubtful." 
Bv/rdick  v.  Hunt^  43  Ind.  381. 
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§  197.  General  Abrogation  of  Former  Dlsqnallfylng 
Laws. — Express  legislation  in  many  states  has  wholly  abrogated 
former  rales  of  disqualification  by  reason  of  crime,  and  a  party 
may  now  show  the  record  of  conviction  not  because  it  renders  the 
witness  incompetent  but  merely  for  the  pnrpose  of  impairing  the 
credibility.  For  authorities  sustaining  this  proposition,  see  gen- 
eral statutes  of  all  the  states. 

§  198.  New  York  and  California  Bnles  Belatlng  to  the  Sub- 
ject.— "A  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  convicted  of  any  crime 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  competent  witness,  in  any  cause  or  proceed- 
ing, civil  or  criminal,  but  the  conviction  may  be  proved  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  either  by  the 
record,  or  by  his  cross-examination,  upon  which  he  must  answer 
any  proper  question  relevant  to  that  inquiry;  and  the  party  cross- 
examining  is  not  concluded  by  the  answer  to  such  question." 
]Sr.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  714. 

*'This  section  abolishes  a  relic  of  the  old  rules  disqualifying 
witnesses,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modern  legislation 
upon  the  subject  in  this  state,  and  has  been  abolished  in  England 
for  fully  a  third  of  a  century.  The  settled  theory  in  regard  to 
the  competency  of  the  witnesses  now  is,  that  the  court  or  jury 
shall  have  all  possible  light  thrown  upon  the  facts,  and  judge  for 
itself  what  credence  to  give  to  the  evidence  offered.  The  exclu- 
sion of  felons  as  witnesses  has  been  justified  by  the  argument  (1) 
that  their  testimony  is  unreliable  and  xmsafe,  and  (2)  that  it  is  a 
proper  punishment  for  their  crimes.  Upon  neither  theory  can  it 
be  justified."    Per  Throop,  N.  Y.  Code  Commissioner. 

"The  following  persons  cannot  be  witnesses : 

"1.  Those  who  are  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  their  produc- 
tion for  examination. 

"2.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  who  appear  incapable  of 
receiving  just  impressions  of  the  facts  respecting  which  they  are 
examined,  or  of  relating  them  truly. 

"8.  Parties  or  assignors  of  parties  to  an  action  or  proceeding,  or 
persons  in  whose  behalf  an  action  or  proceeding  is  prosecuted, 
against  an  executor  or  administrator  upon  a  claim  or  demand 
against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  as  to  any  matter  of  fact 
occurring  before  the  death  of  such  deceased  person."  Amend- 
ment, approved  April  16,  1880;  Cal.  Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  1880. 

The  California  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  embodies  the  best  feat- 
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nree  of  modem  legislation  on  this  topic  of  competency.  Section 
1879  of  that  act  crystalizes  the  juridical  sentiment  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  be  qnoted  as  typical  of  the  law  as  at  present 
nnderstood  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  context  of  the  section  referred  to: 
^^All  persons,  with  exception,  who,  having  organs  of  sense,  can 
perceive,  and  perceiving,  can  make  known  their  perceptions  to 
^  U,  Z  -ito^.  The^fore, ,.»«.»  pX  L  ofl>er 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  event  of  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing are  excluded;  nor  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime; 
nor  persons  on  account  of  their  opinions  on  matters  of  religious 
belief;  although  in  every  case  the  credibility  of  the  witness  may 
be  drawn  in  question,  as  provided  in  Cal.  Code  Civ.  Proc.  1879, 
§  1847." 

§  199.  Theory  of  Chief  Justice  Appleton.— The  Hon.  John 
Appleton,  for  many  years  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Maine,  in 
the  preface  to  his  valuable  work  on  "The  Rules  of  Evidence," 
states  the  result  of  his  research  and  experience  to  be:  "1.  All 
persons  without  exception,  who  having  any  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
can  perceive,  and  perceiving  can  make  known  their  perceptions 
to  others,  should  be  received  and  examined  as  witnesses.  2.  That 
objections  may  be  made  to  the  credit  but  never  to  the  competen- 
cy of  witnesses.  8.  That  while  the  best  evidence  should  always 
be  required,  the  best  existing  evidence  should  not  be  excluded 
because  it  is  not  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  case  in  its  nature 
is  susceptible."  The  learned  author  goes  on  to  say  that  many  of 
the  reforms  pointed  out  in  his  essay  have  been  partially  adopted. 
Interest  and  infamy,  in  very  many  states,  have  ceased  to  be 
ground  for  the  exclusion  of  testimony.  A  limited  admission  of 
the  testimony  of  the  husband  and  wife  has  been  aUowed  in  cases 
where  one  or  the  other  is  a  party.  The  parties  in  dvil  cases,  with 
greater  or  less  restrictions  upon  their  testimony,  have  been 
received  or  compelled  to  testify  in  their  own  cases.  In  offenses 
of  the  lowest  grade  of  criminality  the  accused  in  one  state  (and 
since  then  in  others)  has  been  admitted  as  a  witness  in  his  own 
behalf.  But  incompetency  from  defect  or  from  a  want  of  religious 
belief,  is  stUl  the  law  in  most  of  the  states.  The  law  as  to  con- 
fessions and  hearsay  continues  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Different 
courts  and  the  same  court  on  different  occasions,  employ  differing 
modes  of  extracting  proofs.    So  far  as  changes  have  been  made, 
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their  practical  working  in  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  courts  conld  have 
ever  hoped  to  administer  justice,  when  the  evidence  now  received 
was  excluded. 

As  to  whether  a  record  of  conviction  of  a  witness  for  a  felony, 
where  it  does  not  disqualify,  is  evidence  in  a  civil  action  for  the 
purpose  of  impeachment,  queers. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Ifoyea^  tried  at  the  Livingston  circuit 
in  November,  1876,  it  was  held,  that  a  person  convicted  of  felony 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  was  not  thereby  rendered  incompetent 
to  testify,  but  that  the  fact  of  the  conviction  went  only  to  his 
credibility.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  the  Com.  v.  Oreen^ 
17  Mass.  515,  where  the  question  received  great  consideration, 
and  an  able  opinion  was  written  by  Parker,  Ch.  e/1,  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  whole  court 

It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Cwrpenter  v.  Niason^  6  BHll,  260, 
that  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  a  witness  of  petit  larceny, 
was  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  credit  of  such  wit- 
ness, and  that  the  refusal  to  receive  it  for  that  purpose  was  error. 

In  Newoomb  v.  Oriawold^  24  N.  T.  298,  the  competency  of 
such  evidence  for  that  purpose  is  admitted,  but  it  is  held  that  the 
fact  of  the  conviction  cannot  be  proved  by  parol,  even  by  the 
witness  himself  upon  cross-examination,  but  must  be  established 
by  the  general  rule  laid  down  in  all  the  elementary  works  upon 
evidence,  that  particular  facts  cannot  be  proved  to  effect  the  credit 
of  a  witness,  but  that  the  examination  must  be  confined  to  his 
general  reputation. 

The  entire  discussion  is  of  trifling  importance  in  view  of  the  very 
general  abrogation  of  the  old  exclusionary  rules  which  denied  to 
convicts  the  privilege  of  a  witness.  This  disqualification  has  been 
removed  in  all  of  the  New  England  states,  in  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  A  lingering  sur- 
vival of  the  rule  is  found  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  notably, 
Florida,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 

§  200.  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule. 

a.  Husband  and  Wife. — There  are  particular  relations  in  which 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage  confidence,  and  to  preserve 
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it  inyiolate;  therefore  a  person  cannot  be  examined  as  a  witness  in 
the  following  cases: — 

A  hnsband  shall  not  be  examined  for  or  against  his  wife  with- 
out her  consent,  nor  a  wife  for  or  against  her  hnsband  without  his 
consent;  nor  can  either,  during  the  marriage  afterwards,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  be  examined  as  to  any  communication 
made  by  one  to  the  other  during  the  marriage.  But  the  excep- 
tion does  not  apply  to  a  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  by  one 
against  the  other,  nor  to  a  criminal  action  or  proceeding  for  a 
crime  committed  by  one  against  the  other; 

An  attorney  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  his  client,  be 
examined  as  to  any  communication  made  by  the  client  to  him,  or 
his  advice  given  thereon,  in  the  course  of  professional  employ- 
ment; 

A  priest  or  clergyman  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
son making  the  confession,  be  examined  as  to  any  confession  made 
to  him  in  his  professional  character,  in  the  course  of  discipline, 
enjoined  by  the  church  to  which  he  belongs; 

A  public  officer  shall  not  be  examined  as  to  communications 
made  to  him  in  official  confidence,  when  the  public  interest  would 
suffer  by  the  disclosure.  Lucas  v.  Stais^  23  Conn.  18;  William 
V.  State,  58  Ga,  (Supp.)  85;  Byrd  v.  State,  57  Miss.  243,  34  Am. 
Kep.  440;  Davmmg  v.  Rugar,  21  Wend.  178,  34  Am.  Dec.  223; 
WilTce  V.  PeopU,  53  N.  Y.  525;  People  v.  BriggB,  60  How.  Pr. 
17;  People  v.  Moore,  65  How.  Pr.  177;  People  v.  Cram,don,  17 
Hun,  490;  Tavknan  v.  State,  37  Ind.  353;  HuHbell  v.  Oramt,,  39 
Mich.  641;  State  v.  Hoicston,  50  Iowa,  512;  Iowa  Code,  §  3641; 
Bia  V.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  278;  State  v.  Douglass,  20  W.  Va.  770. 
As  to  when  he  can  testify  for  his  client,  see  GhappeH  v.  Smith,  17 
Ga.  68;  Foster  v.  SaU,  12  Pick.  89,  22  Am.  Dec.  400;  Hatton  v. 
Robinson,  14  Pick.  416, 421;  I/mdsberger  v.  Oorham,  5  Cal.  450; 
Gower  v.  Emery,  18  Me.  82;  SaiterUe  v.  Bliss,  36  Cal.  507; 
Toom^  Estate,  54  Cal.  509;  3  Rev.  Stat.  (6th  ed.)  671,  §  119; 
Code  Civ.  Proc.  §§  834,  836;  Edington  v.  Mutual  Z.  Ins.  Co.  67 
N.  T.  185;  Cohen  v.  Continental  L.  Ins.  Co.  69  N.  T.  308;  Grattan 
V.  National  L.  Ins.  Co.  15  Hun,  77;  RUdreth  v.  Shepard,  65 
Barb.  265;  Wolstenhohne  v.  Wolstenholm^  File  Mfg.  Co.  3  Lans. 
467. 

It  is  admitted  in  all  the  cases  that  the  wife  is  not  competent, 
except  in  prosecution  for  an  offense  against  her,  directly  to  crimi- 
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nate  her  husband  or  to  discloee  that  which  she  has  heard  from  him 
in  their  confidential  intercourse.  The  rule  which  protects  an  attor- 
ney in  such  a  case,  is  founded  upon  public  poUcj,  and  may  be 
essential  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  this  privilege  is 
the  privilege  of  the  cUent  and  not  of  the  attorney.  The  rale 
which  protects  the  domestic  relations  from  exposure,  rests  upon 
considemtions  connected  with  the  peace  of  families.  And  it  is 
conceived  that  this  principle  does  not  merely  afford  protection  to 
the  husband  and  wife,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  invoke  or  not, 
at  their,  discretion,  when  the  question  is  propounded,  but  it  ren- 
ders them  incompetent  to  disclose  facts  in  evidence  in  violation 
of  the  rule.  And  it  is  well  that  the  principle  does  not  rest  on  the 
discretion  of  the  parties.  If  it  did,  in  most  instances  it  would 
afford  no  substantial  protection  to  persons  uninstructed  in  their 
rights,  and  thrown  off  their  guard  and  embarrassed  by  searching 
interrogatories. 

As  authority  for  the  foregoing  text  and  as  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple there  stated  we  append  the  statutory  law  of  several  states 
with  some  pertinent  judicial  comment. 

The  Iowa  Code  provides  as  follows: 

^^§  3641.  The  husband  nor  wife  shall  in  no  case  be  a  witness  for 
or  against  the  other,  except  in  a  criminal  proceeding  for  a  crime 
committed  by  one  against  the  other,  or  in  a  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding one  against  the  other,  but  they  may  in  all  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cases,  be  witnesses  for  each  other." 

Conomenting  upon  this  statute  in  State  v.  Houston^  50  Iowa, 
512,  the  court  said :  "Amelia  M.  Houston,  wife  of  the  defend- 
ant, was  examined  and  testified  before  the  grand  jury.  It  is  in* 
sisted  by  the  defendant  that  that  fact  rendered  the  indictment 
void,  and  that  the  verdict  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  The  wife 
cannot  be  a  witness  against  her  husband  except  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  crime  committed  against  her,  and  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  one  against  the  other,  but  she  may  be  a  witness  for  him 
in  all  cases.  Iowa  Code,  §  8641.  When  the  grand  jury  have 
reason  to  believe  that  evidence  within  its  reach  will  explain  away 
the  charge,  it  may  order  such  evidence  to  be  provided.  Iowa 
Code,  §  4276. 

"A  witness,  then,  called  before  the  grand  jury  is  not  necessarily 
called  against  the  defendant.  It  might  be  the  defendant's  privi- 
lege that  his  wife  should  be  called. 
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**If ,  however,  where  a  defendants  wife  is  called,  and  the  fadts 
of  which  she  has  knowledge  are  nnfavorable  to  the  husband,  it 
woald  be  proper  for  her  to  object  to  testifying,  and  we  think  she 
conld  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against  her  objection.  If  she 
testified,  and  her  testimony  was  unfavorable  to  her  husband,  so 
tliat  it  appeared  that  the  indictment  was  found,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  upon  her  testimony,  possibly  the  indictment  might  be 
quashed  upon  that  ground.  But  the  defendant  should  judge 
whether  her  testimony  was  favorable  or  unfavorable  before  pro- 
ceeding to  trial,  and  moved  to  quash  if  he  thought  there  was 
ground  for  it.  We  think  it  too  late  to  raise  an  objection  of  this 
kind  after  conviction." 

The  Texas  Oode  provides  that  Hhe  husband  and  wife  may  in 
all  criminal  actions  be  witnesses  for  each  other,  but  they  shall  in 
no  case  testify  against  each  other  except  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  an  offense  by  one  against  the  other."  Tex.  Code  Grim. 
Proc.  art.  785.  In  construing  this  statute  with  reference  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  right  of  cross-examination  may  be  carried  by 
the  state  where  one  spouse  has  been  called  to  testify  for  the  other, 
it  is  said  that  "whilst  it  is  true  the  spouse  is  subject  to  cross-ex- 
amination like  any  other  witness  it  is  also  true  that  such  cross- 
examination  must  be  confined  strictly  to  the  matters  about  which 
she  has  testified  on  the  examination  in  chief."  Wdshington  v. 
State^  17  Tex.  App.  197,  citing  Creamer  v.  State^  84  Tex.  174, 
and  Greenwood  v.  State^  85  Tex.  587;  Johnson  v.  State^  28  Tex. 
App.  17. 

In  Illinois  the  statute  directs  that  no  husband  or  wife  shall  be 
rendered  competent  to  testify  for  or  against  each  other  as  to  any 
transaction  or  conversation  occurring  during  the  marriage,  whether 
called  as  a  witness  during  the  existence  of  the  marriage,  or  after 
its  dissolution,  except  in  cases  where  the  wife  would,  if  unmar- 
ried, be  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  where  the  cause  of  action 
grows  out  of  a  personal  wrong  or  injury  done  by  one  to  the  other, 
or  grows  out  of  the  neglect  of  the  husband  to  furnish  the  wife 
with  a  suitable  support;  and,  except  in  cases  where  the  litigation 
shall  be  concerning  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  and  suits 
for  divorce,  and  except  also  in  actions  upon  policies  of  insurance 
or  property,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
property  alleged  to  be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  in  actions  against 
carriers,  bo  far  as  relates  to  the  loss  of  property  and  ^h9  amount 
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and  value  thereof,  or  in  all  matters  of  business  transactions  whert 
the  transaction  was  had  and  conducted  by  such  married  woman 
as  the  agent  of  her  husband,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  husband 
and  wife  may  testify  for  or  against  each  other,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  parties  may,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  permit  any  such  husband  or  wife  to  testify  to  any 
admissions  or  conversations  of  the  other,  whether  made  by  him 
to  her  or  by  her  to  him,  or  by  either  to  third  persons,  except  in 
suits  or  causes  between  such  husband  and  wife."  111.  Bev.  Stat 
489,  §  5. 

In  Oregon  the  element  of  mutual  consent  appears :  ''In  all 
criminal  actions,  where  the  husband  is  the  party  accused,  the  wife 
shall  be  a  competent  witness;  but  neither  husband  nor  wife,  in 
such  cases,  shall  be  compelled  or  allowed  to  testify  in  such  case 
unless  by  consent  of  both  of  them,  provided,  that  in  all  cases  of 
personal  violence  upon  either  by  the  other,  the  injured  party^ 
husband  or  wife,  shall  be  allowed  to  testify  against  the  other." 
Hill,  Ann.  Law  of  Oregon,  §  1866. 

The  phrasing  of  the  New  York  statute  is  peculiar :  "The  hus- 
band or  wife  of  a  person  indicted  or  accused  of  a  crime  is  in  all 
cases  a  competent  witness,  on  the  examination  or  trial  of  such 
person;  but  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close a  confidential  communication,  made  by  one  to  the  other 
during  their  marriage."  N.  T.  Penal  Code,  §  715.  In  exposi- 
tion of  this  provision  is  the  case  of  People  v.  Sbvey^  29  Hun, 
382,  a  homicide  of  peculiar  atrocity,  and  which  was  defended  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  known  to  the  criminal  bar. 
The  general  term  of  the  supreme  court  said :  "It  is  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  appellant  that  the  presumption  must  be  that  his  wife 
was  hostile  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  use 
her  as  a  witness  or  to  be  subjected  to  any  criticism  because  he  did 
not  call  her.  This  view  is  fallacious.  The  presumption  is  that 
she  would  tell  the  truth,  and  the  appellant  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  such  presumption." 

As  late  as  1884,  the  New  York  supreme  court  says:  "The 
examination  of  the  wife  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness  against  her 
husband  was  not  error.  She  was  not  compelled  to  disclose  any 
confidential  communication  passing  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band during  their  marriage,  and  within  that  limitation  she  was  a 
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competent  witness,"  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  715.  The  case  of 
People  V.  H<yoey^  29  Hnn,  382,  1  N.  T.  Crim.  Eep.  180,  arose 
before  the  penal  code  took  effect.  People  v.  Petmeoky^  2  N.  Y. 
Crim.  Eep.  450. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  testimony  of  a  husband,  which 
may  tend  to  criminate  his  wife,  or  the  testimony  of  a  wife  which 
may  tend  to  criminate  her  husband,  is  admissible  in  a  collateral 
proceeding,  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  precedent.  In  the  case 
of  Reoo  V.  CVwigety  2  T.  R.  268,  it  was  thought  that  such  testi- 
mony was  inadmissible  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  to  avoid 
dissensions  between  husband  and  wife.  This  was  a  case  of  settle- 
ment, where  a  marriage  in  fact  had  been  proved,  and,  the  husband 
having  given  testimony  denying  a  previous  marriage,  it  was  held 
that  the  first  wife  could  not  be  called  to  prove  the  same,  as  it 
would  tend  to  criminate  him  in  respect  of  two  crimes, — ^bigamy  and 
perjury.  But  in  two  cases  subsequently  decided,  where  the  ques- 
tion was  the  same,  except  that  the  husband  had  not  given  testimony 
denying  his  previous  marriage,  it  was  held  that  the  first  wife  was  a 
competent  witness  to  prove  such  marriage.  Bex  v.  AU  Saints^ 
6  Maule  &  S.  194;  JRex  v.  BatJmich,  2  Bam.  &  Ad.  639.  In  these 
two  cases  the  rule  declared  in  Bex  v.  CUmger  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  qualified,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  com- 
petency of  husband  and  wife  as  witnesses  in  collateral  cases,  where 
the  testimony  of  the  one  of  them  who  is  called  as  a  witness  can 
criminate  the  other  only  when  connected  with  other  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  StoUe  v.  Dvdley^  7  Wis.  664,  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  for  adultery  committed  by  the  defendant  with  the 
Mof  e  of  a  man  who  had  subsequently  procured  a  divorce,  it  was 
held  that  the  divorced  husband  was  a  competent  witness  to  prove 
his  marriage  with  his  divorced  wife.  In  Staie  v.  Marvm^  35  N. 
H.  22,  on  a  similar  indictment,  the  husband  testified  without 
objection  to  the  marriage  and  to  the  fact  of  the  adultery;  but^ 
being  asked  if  he  lived  with  his  wife  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
answered  that  he  did  not.  To  this  last  statement  the  defendant 
objected,  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  it  was  held,  on  a 
motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  to  have  been  properly  admitted. 

We  find  no  American  decision,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
above  stated  (if  they  can  be  deemed  an  exception)  which  sanc- 
tions the  unqualified  admissibility  of  such  testimony  in  a  collateral 
proceeding.    It  has  been  held  in  four  different  states,  that,  on  the 
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trial  of  an  indictment  against  a  man  for  adultery,  the  husband  of 
the  woman  with  whom  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, is  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  fact.  State  v.  Oardr 
nevy  1  Koot,  485;  State  v.  Welch,  26  Me.  30,  45  Am.  Dec  94; 
State  V.  Wileony  81  N.  J.  L.  77;  Com.  v.  Sparksy  7  Allen,  534. 
In  the  last  named  case  Merrick,  c/.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  said:  *^It  has  never  been  determined  that  a  husband  or 
wife  is  admissible  as  a  witness  in  any  collateral  proceeding,  to  tes- 
tify directly  to  the  commission  of  any  criminal  act  of  the  other. 
Kor  ought  such  testimony  to  be  received  in  any  proceeding  or 
upon  any  trial;  for,  as  nothinfic  would  be  more  likely  to  exasperate 
the  parlL  and  be  ti.e  means  of  impl»»ble  discord  and  dissLion 
between  them,  its  admission  would  be  a  violation  of  that  principle 
of  public  policy  upon  which  the  general  rule  of  their  exclusion  as 
witnesses  against  the  other  is  founded." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  where  there  has  been  a 
valid  marriage  that  the  parties  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence 
for  or  against  each  other  by  the  common  law.  Soscoe,  Crim.  Ev. 
124;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  339;  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §  390.  It  has  there- 
fore been  held  in  indictments  for  bigamy,  after  proof  of  the  first 
marriage,  that  the  second  woman  married  is  a  competent  witness 
against  her  husband,  for  the  second  marriage  is  void  and  she  is  no 
wife.  To  test  this  competen(7  the  woman  may  be  examined  on 
the  vow  dvre  as  to  this  void  marriage.  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §§  395- 
397;  1  East,  P.  C.  469;  SeeUy  v.  EngeO,  13  N.  Y.  542;  State  v. 
Oordoriy  46  N.  J.  L.  432. 

b.  Exception  Arising  f^om  Lnnacy  and  Intoxication. — ^In 

Dist/rict  of  Columbia  v.  ArT)ieSy  107  XJ.  S.  519,  27  L.  ed.  618, 
Mr.  Justice  Field  formulates  the  rule  on  this  branch  of  our  subject 
as  follows: 

^^It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  lunatic  or  insane  person  may, 
from  the  condition  of  his  mind,  not  be  a  competent  witness.  His 
incompetency  on  that  ground,  like  incompetency  from  any  other 
cause,  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  court,  and  to  aid  its  judgment, 
evidence  of  his  condition  is  admissible.  But  lunacy  or  insanity 
assumes  so  many  forms  and  is  so  often  partial  in  its  extent,  being 
frequently  confined  to  particular  subjects,  whilst  there  is  fuU 
intelligence  on  others,  that  the  power  of  the  court  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  the  greatest  caution.  The  books  are  full  of  cases 
where  persons  showing  mental  derangement  on  some  subjects  evi- 
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dence  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  on  others.  The 
existence  of  partial  insanity  does  not  unfit  individuals  so  affected 
for  the  transaction  of  business  on  all  subjects,  nor  from  giving  a 
perfectly  accurate  and  lucid  statement  of  what  they  have  seen  or 
heard. 

'^The  general  rule  therefore  is,  that  a  lunatic  or  person  affected 
with  insanity  is  admiBsible  as  a  witness  K  he  have  sufficient  under- 
standing to  apprehend  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  correct  account  of  the  matters  which  he  has  seen 
or  heard  in  reference  to  the  questions  at  issue;  and  whether  he 
have  that  understanding  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
court,  upon  examination  of  the  party  himself,  and  any  competent 
witnesses  who  can  speak  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  insanity. 
Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  England, 
in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  HiUy  6  Cox,  C.  C.  259.  There  the  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  on  the  trial  the  witness 
had  been  admitted  whose  incompetency  was  urged  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  insanity.  He  was  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  under 
the  delusion  that  he  had  a  number  of  spirits  about  him  which 
were  continually  talking  to  him,  but  the  medical  superintendent 
testified  that  he  was  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any  transac- 
tion that  happened  before  his  eyes;  that  he  had  always  found  him 
so,  and  that  it  was  solely  with  reference  to  the  delusion  about  the 
spirits  that  he  considered  him  a  lunatic." 

Peake  lays  down  this  proposition,  which  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand general  assent:  ^'All  persons  who  are  examined  as  witnesses 
must  be  fully  possessed  of  their  understanding;  that  is,  such  an 
understanding  as  enables  them  to  retain  in  memory  the  events  of 
which  they  have  been  witnesses  and  gives  them  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong;  that,  therefore,  idiots  and  lunatics,  while  under 
the  influence  of  their  malady,  not  possessing  this  share  of  under- 
standing, are  excluded."  p.  152.  This  principle  necessarily  ex- 
cludes persons  from  testifying  who  are  besotted  with  intoxication 
at  the  time  they  are  offered  as  witnesses;  for  it  is  a  temporary 
derangement  of  the  mind;  and  it  is  impossible  for  such  men  to 
have  such  a  memory  of  events,  of  which  they  may  have  had  a 
knowledge,  as  to  be  able  to  present  them  fairly  and  faithfully,  to 
those  who  are  to  decide  upon  contested  facts.  A  present  and  ex- 
isting intoxication,  to  a  considerable  degree,  utterly  disqualifies 
the  person  so  affected  to  narrate  facts  and  events  in  a  way  at  all 
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to  be  relied  on.  It  would,  we  think,  be  profaning  the  sancity  of 
an  oath  to  tender  it  to  a  man  who  had  no  present  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligations it  imposed.    HaHford  v.  Palmer^  16  Johns.  143. 

In  a  late  case  in  Washington  territory,  it  is  held  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  intoxicated  witness  from  the  court  room  and  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  permit  him  to  testify,  is  not  error;  but  it 
might  constitute  ground  for  a  new  trial  if  the  party  who  offered 
the  witness  informed  the  court  of  the  importance  of  his  testi- 
mony, and  asked  an  adjournment  of  the  trial  until  he  became 
competent  to  testify,  and  the  court  refused  the  request  Fox  v. 
Territory,  2  Wash.  Ter.  297,  6  West  Coast  Eep.  889.  See  also 
Hartford  v.  Palmer ,  16  Johns.  148;  OovM  v.  Crawford,  2  Pa. 
89;  Cammxid/y  v.  Lynch,  27  Minn.  485. 

Where  the  degree  of  idiocy  or  lunacy  is  such  as  to  impair  the 
understanding,  cloud  the  memory,  thicken  the  speech  and  benumb 
the  faculties,  it  works  disqualification  of  the  witness,  and  under 
every  rule  of  propriety  the  person  so  situated  should  be  excluded 
from  the  stand.  Wherever  their  condition  is  such  that  they  do 
not  comprehend  the  nature  of  an  oath,  they  should  be  rejected. 
Lvomgston  v.  Kierated,  10  Johns.  862;  Coleman  v.  Com,  25  Gratt. 
865. 

An  insane  person  may  be  competent  to  testify  to  facts  not  re- 
lating to  himself  according  as  the  court  is  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  his  understanding;  and  a  person  who  has  been  insane,  and  is 
apparently  recovered  may  testify  to  facts  occurring  during  the 
period  of  this  insanity,  provided,  that  in  both  mentioned  cases 
the  facts  testified  to  are  objectively  demonstrable,  and  constitute 
a  basis  from  which  to  begin  such  testimony.  A  personal  and  self- 
regarding  incident  occurring  during  a  period  of  insanity,  and  tes- 
tified to  by  its  subject  either  while  still  insane  or  when  recovered 
from  that  state,  is  not  per  se  an  evidential  fact,  and  its  probative 
force  rests  wholly  upon  corroborating  circumstances. 

These  conclusions  are  derived  from  principles  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, which  have  become  fixed  by  time  and  experience.  See 
Sarhach  v.  Jones,  20  Ean.  497;  Campbell  v.  State,  28  Ala.  44; 
Comnady  v.  Lynch,  27  Minn.  485. 

The  force  of  all  human  testimony  depends  as  much  upon  the 
ability  of  the  witness  to  observe  the  facts  correctly,  as  upon  his 
disposition  to  describe  them  honestly;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  wit- 
ness is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  accurately  observe  pass- 
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ing  events,  and  if  erroneons  impressions  are  thereby  made  upon 
the  tablet  of  the  memory,  his  story  will  make  but  a  feeble  im- 
pression upon  the  hearer.  People  v.  New  York  Sbepitalj  3 
Abb.  N.  C.  229.  See  Zenna  v.  JSagle  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  608; 
Colemcm  v.  drni.  25  Gratt.  865;  Rvoa/ra  v.  Ohio^  3  E.  D.  Smith, 
264;  Bed  v.  Binner,  16  Ohio  St.  45;  Holcomh  v.  Eolcoml.  28 
Conn.  177. 

c.  Exeeption  as  to  Deaf  Kates. — One  of  the  crowning 
glories  of  an  advanced  civilization  and  one  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments of  educational  methods  has  been  the  emancipation  of  deaf 
mutes  from  the  horrible  thraldom  imposed  by  that  forlorn  and 
pitiful  condition.  The  brutal  dictum  of  Lord  Hale,  that  persons 
so  situated  are  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  idiots,  has  passed,  like 
countless  other  provisions  of  the  common  law,  into  well  merited 
oblivion.  A  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  benev- 
olence, and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  common  observation,  has 
very  properly  been  utterly  rejected  by  our  courts,  and  upon  suffl- 
<;ient  understanding  being  shown,  a  deaf  mute  may  be  sworn  and 
give  his  testimony  through  an  interpreter.  Such  a  witness  is 
competent  in  Indiana,  if  he  has  sufficient  discretion  and  under- 
stands that  perjury  is  punishable  by  law,  though  he  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath. 

If  he  can  write  sufficiently  well  to  communicate  ideas  perfectly 
in  that  way,  he  will  be  required  to  give  his  testimony  in  writing 
{Morrison  v.  Lenncurdy  3  Car.  &  P.  127)  but  he  may  resort  to 
fiigns,  though  it  appears  that  he  can  read  and  write  and  commu- 
nicate ideas  imperfectly,  by  writing.  State  v.  De  Wolf,  8  Conn. 
«3,  20  Am.  Dec.  90;  Com.  v.  HiUj  14  Mass.  207;  People  v.  Mo- 
Oeej  1  Denio,  19;  Beg.  v.  OuttridgeSy  9  Car.  &  P.  471;  Beg.  v. 
JUegson,  9  Car.  &  P.  418. 

d.  Exception  as  to  Infancy. — There  is  no  preciae  age  at 

which  children  are  competent  or  incompetent.    The  question  of 

<3ompetency  is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  precise  age,  but  by 

apparent  capacity.    Brovm  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  115;  State  v. 

Biehie,  28  La.  Ann.  327,  26  Am.  Rep.  100;  Draper  v.  Draper, 

68  m.  17;  Flanagan  v.  State,  25  Ark.  92.    Children  of  seven, 

eight  and  nine  years  of  age  are  frequently  sworn,  and  there  is  so 

wide  a  difference  in  tlie  capacity  of  children  that  many  of  them 

are  more  intelligent  at  nine  years  of  age  than  others  are  at  ten  or 

twelve.    Children  of  fourteen  are  presumed  to  be  competent,  and 
19 
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those  who  are  younger  than  that  will  be  sworn  if  they  are  really 
competent.  Investigation,  however,  may  disclose  a  sufficient  wt- 
derstanding.  Dcmdson  v.  StcUe^  89  Tex.  129.  And  where  a 
child  eight  years  of  age  testified  that  she  did  not  know  what  the 
Bible  was,  but  believed  that  she  must  tell  the  truth  on  the  stand, 
or  be  punished  hereafter,  she  was  permitted  to  testify.  Com.  v. 
Carey,  2  Brewst.  404,  and  see  VincetU  v.  StaUy  3  Heisk.  120; 
Logston  v.  States  3  Heisk.  414. 

When  a  child  is  intelligent,  the  court  will  permit  him  to  be 
sworn  as  a  witness,  leaving  the  value  of  his  evidence  to  titie  jury. 
When  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  offered  as  a  witness, 
the  justice  should  examine  him,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  he  is  compe- 
tent, provided  such  a  request  is  made  by  the  opposite  party. 
People  V.  McNojvr,  21  Wend.  608.  If  the  child  is  naturally 
intelligent,  but  does  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
the  justice  may  instruct  him,  by  informing  him  of  the  moral  ob- 
ligations and  of  the  legal  consequences  of  false  swearing.  This 
may  be  done  at  the  trial  before  swearing  the  witness.  N.  Y. 
Code  Oiv.  Proc  §  850. 

If  the  court  examines  a  child  to  test  its  competency  as  a  wit- 
ness and  finds  it  incompetent,  it  must  be  a  flagrant  case  of  error 
to  authorize  an  appellate  court  to  reverse  the  judgment  Peter^ 
son  V.  State,  47  Ga.  624. 

When  a  witness  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  he  or  she  is 
incompetent  by  reason  of  nonage  or  want  of  intelligence,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  trial  court  to  determine  the  witnesses's  compe- 
tency, and  its  decision  cannot  be  reviewed  unless  there  be  a  clear 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  the  court  admits  or  rejects  the  witness  upon 
an  erroneous  view  of  a  legal  principle.  Com.  v.  MttUins,  2  Allen, 
296;  Com.  v.  Hills,  10  Oush.  680;  State  v.  Zevy,  23  Mmn.  104. 

The  above  rule  has  taken  statutory  form  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Whenever  in  any  criminal  proceedings  a  child  actuaUy  or 
apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  offered  as  a  witness  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  magistrate,  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  evidence  of  such  a  child  may  be  received 
though  not  given  under  oath  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or 
magistrate  such  child  is  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  jus- 
tify the  reception  of  the  evidence.  But  no  person  shall  be  held 
or  convicted  of  an  offense  upon  such  testimony  xmsupported  by 
other  evidence."    1  N.  Y.  Laws,  1892,  chap.  279,  §  392. 
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The  admissibility  of  children  is  now  regnlated,  not  by  their  age, 
but  by  their  apparent  sense  and  understanding.  It  is  a  question 
addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  judge  whether 
the  child  is  competent  or  not;  but  neither  the  testimony  of  the 
child  without  oath,  nor  evidence  of  any  statement  which  he  has 
made  to  any  other  person,  is  admissible.  This  is  now  the  estab- 
lished rule  in  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil.  In  practice,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  receive  the  testimony  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age.  ''It  certainly  is  not  law,"  said  Baron  Alderson,  ''that  a 
child  under  seven  cannot  be  examined  as  a  witness."  Heard, 
Crim.  Law,  §  19,  citing  Ma/rsh  v.  Loader^  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  535; 
Powell,  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  29;  1  Stark.  Ev.  117;  2  Taylor,  Ev.  §  1242; 
Com.  V.  Hutchinson^  10  Mass.  225;  Reg.  v.  Nioholas^  2  Car.  &  K. 
246;  Reg.  v.  Holmes^  2  Fost.  &  F.  788;  Reg.  v.  OvlagJum^  Jebb, 
C.  C.  270;  Reg.  v.  Perkins,  2  Moody,  C.  0. 189. 

When  a  child  of  tender  years  is  produced  as  a  witness,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  judge  to  examine  him  or  her  without  the 
intcorf erence  of  counsel  further  than  the  judge  may  choose  to  allow, 
in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  witness's  oath,  and  in  proper 
cases,  to  explain  the  same  to  one  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend 
what  he  says;  and  then  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  child 
shall  be  sworn  and  permitted  to  testify.  Carter  v.  State,  63  Ala. 
52. 

e.  Summary  of  the  Foregoing  Exceptions. — In  digest  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  competency  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows: — 

(1)  One  who  is  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  his  production 
for  examination,  unless  upon  examination  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
he  has  suflScient  understanding  to  comprehend  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  and  to  be  capable  of  giving  a  correct  account  of  the  mat- 
ters as  to  which  he  is  to  be  examined  as  a  witness. 

(2)  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  who  appear  incapable  of 
receiving  just  impressions  of  the  facts,  respecting  which  they  are 
examined,  or  of  relating  them  truly. 

(3)  A  public  officer  cannot  be  examined  as  to  communications 
made  to  him  in  official  confidence,  when  the  public  interests,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  would  suffer  by  the  disclosure  or  by  his 
attendance  as  a  witness. 

(4)  A  judge  of  a  court  of  record  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify 
respecting  occurrences  before  him  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and 
relating  thereto.    CaL  Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  1880. 
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§  201.  Credibility  of  Witnesses  is  for  the  Jury.— The  jury 
are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached 
to  the  testimony;  and  it  is  reversible  error  for  the  court  to  impair 
these  functions.  Moore  v.  State,  68  Ala.  360;  Bowers  v.  People, 
74  111.  418;  Terry  v.  State,  13  Ind.  70;  Knitner  v.  State,  45  Ind. 
175;  He  parte  Warrick,  78  Ala.  57. 

They  may  consider  his  capacity  and  opportunities  for  observing 
the  transaction  to  which  he  testifies — the  indications  of  bias  or 
prejudice  for  or  against  the  accused — ^the  hesitancy,  vaccilation  or 
contradiction  with  which  he  gives  his  testimony,  his  degree  of 
interest  in  the  prosecution,  his  occupation,  his  character,  and,  in 
fine,  the  general  environment  of  the  witness  in  reference  to  the 
transaction.  People  v.  Bdbles,  34  Cal.  591;  Jones  v.  StcUe,  48  Gra. 
163;  Br(yum  v.  StaU,  18  Ohio  St.  496;  Ofmter  v.  State^  1  Tex. 
App.  702;  StaU  v.  SmaJhoood,  75  N.  C.  104;  StaU  v.  MiUer,  53 
Iowa,  209;  PeopU  v.  Bodme,l  Edm.  Sel.  Gas.  36. 

The  occupation  of  a  person  may  always  be  shown,  as  bearing 
upon  his  credibility.     United  States  v.  Diiff',  19  Blatchf .  9. 

Witnesses  with  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts  are 
not  to  be  believed  in  preference  to  other  witnesses  merely  because 
of  their  superior  opportunity,  other  conditions,  such  as  general 
credibility,  etc.,  not  being  equal.  "With  equality  in  other  respects, 
their  better  opportunity  entitles  them  to  be  preferred.  Gregory 
V.  StaU,  80  Qa.  269. 

While  the  law  within  certain  limitations  recognizes  the  compe- 
tency of  all  men  as  witnesses,  the  question  of  their  credibility  may 
be  seriously  affected  or  totally  impaired  and  in  some  instances 
utterly  annihilated  by  the  disclosures  of  the  cross-examination 
whereby  the  moral  rottenness  of  the  witness  is  exposed,  the  entire 
absence  of  moral  sense  of  accountability,  the  strong  presence  of  a 
dominating  sense,  of  personal  gain  or  advantage — the  equally  con- 
trolling influences  of  affection  and  consanguinity,  and  in  some 
instances  the  impulse  and  domination  of  unbridled  malice.  All 
these  and  other  factors  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses 
are  proper  items  for  consideration  by  the  jury  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  proper  determination  of 
the  case. 

I  will  here  remark  that  the  entire  tenor  and  trend  of  modem 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses, 
and  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  that  have  heretofore  hampered 
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evidentiary  rules,  is  regarded  generallj  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  liberal  provisions  of  the  New  York  statute,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  have  been  generally  adopted.  The  design  of  this  stat- 
ute obviously,  was  to  remove  all  disabilities,  even  those  that 
surround  a  felon;  and  courts  do  but  violence  to  its  plain  import 
and  intention,  if  they  seek  to  circumscribe  or  restrict  its  benefi- 
cent operation. 

The  force  of  a  witness's  testimony  depends  upon  the  credit  the 
jury  think  it  entitled  to;  and  no  court  has  a  right  to  lay  down  for 
a  jury  rules  whereby  they  shall  determine  the  force  of  evidence, 
irrespective  of  the  credence  they  actually  give  it  in  their  own 
minds.  People  v.  Jen/neas^  5  Mich.  305;  People  v.  Schweitzer^  23 
Mich.  810;  People  v.  Wdllin^  55  Mich.  497.  They  are  the  sole 
and  exclusive  judges  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  With 
that  the  court  has  nothing  to  do,  and  if  they  find  from  the  evi- 
dence that  any  witness  or  witnesses  have  willfully  testified  falsely 
to  any  material  fact  in  the  cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  witness  or  witness's  testimony. 
State  V.  Johnson,  91  Mo.  439. 

§  202.  Effect  of  False  Testimony  on  Credibility.  —  The 
question  frequently  arises  in  criminal  investigations,  as  to  the 
degree,  if  any,  of  credibility  that  shall  be  accorded  to  a  witness 
who  is  shown  to  have  testified  falsely — ^is  his  entire  testimony  to 
be  excluded?  Fortunately  this  question  has  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Stoffer  v. 
StcOe,  16  Ohio  St.  487,  86  Am.  Dec.  470.  I  excerpt  from  an 
opinion  of  exceptional  merit  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Banney 
who  read  for  reversal  in  that  case :  ^'An  ancient  maxim  of  the 
law  of  evidence— ;/!2&t«  vn  uno^faUue  m  omnibus — would  seem 
to  import  such  exclusion  by  raising  a  presumption  of  law,  JiN^is 
et  dejure,  that  a  witness  who  is  certainly  shown  to  have  commit- 
ted perjury  upon  one  material  point  in  the  case  should  be  deemed 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit  upon  any  other,  and  his  testimony  be 
absolutely  rejected.  In  most  of  the  cases  brought  to  our  attention 
in  the  argument,  where  this  maxim  has  been  referred  to,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  define  its  limits  and  proper  application, 
while  in  many  it  has  been  very  inaccurately  used  as  applicable  to 
witnesses  who  have  been  merely  contradicted  upon  some  material 
point,  without  raising  any  just  imputation  of  perjury  against 
them.    Among  the   elementary  writers  upon  evidence  whose 
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works  have  been  examined  by  us,  Mr.  Starkie  alone  has  stated  the 
solid  reasons  upon  which  the  maxim  rests,  and  the  case  to  which 
alone  it  can  be  applied.  He  says :  *As  the  credit  due  to  a  wit- 
ness is  founded  in  the  first  instance  on  general  experience  of 
human  veracity,  it  follows  that  a  witness  who  gives  false  testimony 
as  to  one  particular  cannot  be  credited  as  to  any,  according  to  the 
legal  msLximj/alstM  in  tmo^/aistcs  in  omnibus.  The  presump- 
tion that  the  witness  will  declare  the  truth  ceases  as  soon  as  it 
manifestly  appears  that  he  is  capable  of  perjury.  Faith  in  a 
witness's  testimony  cannot  be  partial  or  fractional;  where  any 
material  fact  rests  on  his  testimony,  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
him  must  be  ascertained,  and  according  to  the  result,  his  testi- 
mony is  to  be  credited  or  rejected.'  ^It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,'  he  adds,  ^that  this  principle  does  not  extend  to  the  total 
rejection  of  a  witness  whose  misrepresentation  has  resulted  from 
mistake  or  infinnity,  and  not  from  design;  but  though  his  honesty 
remain  unimpeached,  this  is  a  consideration  which  necessarily 
afEects  his  character  for  accuracy.'   1  Stark.  Ev.  873." 

This  subject  was  considered  by  the  court  in  Dimn  v.  People^ 
29  N.  Y.  523,  86  Am.  Dec.  319,  and  each  of  the  judges  who  de. 
Uvered  opinions  in  that  case  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
jury  were  still  at  liberty  to  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  witr 
ness;  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  sworn  falsely  con- 
cerning the  same  subject  upon  a  preceding  examination.  In 
referring  to  this  subject,  Denio,  Ch.  J.y  stated  that,  "  the  true 
question  is  whether,  when  it  appears  that  the  witness  has  sworn 
differently  upon  the  same  point  on  a  former  occasion  he  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  judge  to  be  incompetent  and  his  testimony 
stricken  out  and  wholly  excluded  from  consideration,  as  though 
he  had  been  convicted  of  crime  rendering  him  incompetent  to 
testify  as  a  witness,  or  whether  the  testimony  remains  in  the  case 
to  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  connection  with  the  other  evi- 
dence, under  such  prudential  instructions  as  may  be  given  by  the 
court  and  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  court  having  a  ju- 
risdiction to  grant  new  trials  in  cases  of  verdicts  against  evidence. 
In  my  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  correct  principle  of  law."  And 
as  this  was  assented  to  by  Ingraham,  c/.,  who  delivered  the  other 
opinion,  and  by  all  the  other  judges  of  the  court,  it  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  it  as  the  principle  which  should  be  followed 
under  this  state  of  facts  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment.    The  same 
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point  was  further  examined  in  Deering  v.  Metcalfe  74  N.  Y.  501, 
where  the  cases  were  fnllj  considered  and  the  disposition  of  the 
court  appeared  to  be  to  follow  the  principle  which  has  just  been 
stated,  and  not  that  in  general  terms  announced  in  Durdop  v. 
Patterson^  5  Cow,  243.  Further  consideration  was  given  on  this 
subject  in  People  v.  Reavey^  38  Hun,  418,  4  N.  T.  Crim.  Rep.  1, 
where  the  same  rule  was  followed,  and  as  that  case  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusive 
authority. 

"The  tendency  of  modem  authority  is  to  relax  and  restrict  the 
application  of  the  maxim /oZ^t^  m  lunOyfciUus  m  ommbua.  The 
jury  are  not  bound  to  wholly  discredit  a  witness  if  his  testimony  as 
to  material  facts  is  corroborated  by  other  credible  and  unimpeached 
witnesses.  In  Otwmb  v.  iSSto^,  63  Ala.  166,  it  is  said,  'We  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  line  of  authorities  which  hold  the  maxim  is  not 
a  rule  of  law  operating  a  disqualification  of  the  witness,  to  be  given 
in  charge  to  the  jury  as  imperatively  binding  them;  that  it  is  to  be 
applied  by  the  jury  according  to  their  sound  judgment  for  the 
ascertainment  and  not  for  the  exclusion  of  truth.'  The  charge 
given  by  the  court  is  in  accordance  with  this  rule.  It  does  not 
instruct  the  jury  that  they  are  bound  to  disregard  the  testimony 
of  impeached  witnesses,  but  left  it  to  their  sound  discretion  and 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  present  charge  is  based  on  the  willful  and 
corrupt  false  swearing  of  the  witnesses.  In  such  case  there  is  no 
error  in  instructing  the  jury  that  they  may  disregard  their  evi- 
dence."   Jordan  v.  State^  81  Ala.  20. 

There  is  no  rule  of  law  that  the  entire  testimony  of  such  a  wit- 
ness must  be  disregarded.  People  v.  Reavey^  38  Hun,  418,  4  N. 
Y.  Crim.  Rep.  1;  People  v.  Rxiddensiek,  4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep. 
230;  People  v.  StoU^  4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  306. 
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PRIVILEGE  OP  WITNESSES. 

§  203.  Refusal  to  Answer  Criminating  Questions, 

204.  Witness  may  Waive  his  Privilege, 

206.  Court  must  Determine  the  Force  of  the  Refusal, 

206.  Restrictions  upon  the  Privilege. 

207.  Recent  Judicial  Reviews  of  the  Subject. 

208.  The  Privilege  of  Attorneys. 

209.  The  Privilege  of  Physicians. 

210.  The  Privilege  of  Clergymen. 

§  203.  Refasal  to  Answer  Criminating  Questions. — ^It  often 
happens  that  a  question  is  asked  a  witness,  the  answer  to  which 
would  not  of  itself  be  self-criminating,  but  would  form  a  ^^k" 
in  the  chain  of  testimony  which  would  involve  a  conviction.  In 
such  case,  bj  numerous  authorities,  it  is  held  that  he  is  entitled  to 
protection  without  explaining  how  the  answer  would  criminate 
him.  And  the  court  is  boxmd  to  advise  him  of  the  effect  of  an 
answer  by  him.  Zea  v.  Henderson^  1  Coldw.  146;  Short  v.  Staie^ 
4  Harr.  (Del.)  568;  Marshall  v.  Riley^  7  (Ja.  367;  Bichma/n  v. 
State^  2  G.  Greene,  532;  Robinson,  v.  NedL^  6  T.  B.  Mon.  213; 
Ruih&rford  v.  Com.  2  Met  (Ky.)  387;  StaU  v.  Maa^shdU^  86  Mo. 
400;  Cobv/rn  v.  Ofiell^  30  N.  H.  640;  Janvrin  v.  Scarnvm^on^  29  N. 
H.  280;  BaaJc  of  Salina  v.  Henry ^  2  Denio,  156;  United  States 
V.  Moses^  1  Oranch,  C.  C.  170;  SamdersorHs  Case^  8  Cranch,  C.  C. 
638;  UrUted  States  v.  Lynn,  2  Cranch,  C.  C.  309;  Fries  v.  Brug- 
ler,  12  N.  J.  L.  91;  St&wart  v.  Tumef\  8  Edw.  Ch.  458;  United 
States  V.  Strother,  3  Cranch,  C.  C.  432;  People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend. 
229;  PooU  v.  Perritt,  1  Speer,  L.  128;  Charnberlam,  v.  Wilson, 
12  Vt.  491;  Cook  v.  Com,  1  Overt.  340;  State  v.  Edu)ards,  2 
Nott  &  McC.  L.  13;  Southa/rd  v.  Rexford,  6  Cow.  259;  Pickard 
V.  Collins,  23  Barb.  444;  Pleasant  v.  State,  15  Ark.  624;  Higdon 
V.  Heard,  14  Ga.  256;  Fisher  v.  Ronalds,  16  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  417; 
Hageman,  Privileged  Communications,  §  259. 

§  204.  Witness  may  Waive  his  Priyilege.— While  it  is  the 

privilege  of  the  witness  to  refuse  to  answer  the  question  tending 
to  criminate,  he  may  waive  his  privilege  at  any  stage  of  the 
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inqniiy.  Higdon  v.  Heard^  14  Ga.  256;  PUoBant  v.  State^  15 
Ark.  624;  Pickard  v.  CoBtn*,  23  Barb.  444;  Southard  r.  Bea>^ 
ford,  6  Cow.  259;  SUOe  v.  Edwards^  2  Nott  &  McC.  L.  13;  Cook 
V.  Ckyrn,  1  Overt  340;  Chamberlain  v.  TTt^Mm,  12  Vt  491;  Poole 
V.  Perritty  1  Speer,  L.  128;  P«^  v.  JToM^,  4  Wend.  229;  iSfew- 
ar^  V.  Tumsrj  3  Edw.  Ch.  458.  A  waiver  by  his  ooimsel  is 
equally  effective. 

§  205.  Court  must  Determine  the  Force  of  the  Beftisal.— 
The  court  must,  in  the  first  instance,  determine  whether  the  ques- 
tion is  SQch  that  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  answer 
made  is  criminating;  and  the  natnre  of  the  answer,  as  it  is  known 
to  the  witness  alone,  he  alone  mnst  decide.  If  the  information 
sought  may  be  self-accusing,  and  the  witness  says  it  is,  he  need 
not  answer.  LaFotUaine  v.  Southern  Undei^writera  Ae€0.y  83  K. 
C.  132. 

"If  a  witness,"  says  Judge  Denio,  "object  to  a  question  on  the 
ground  that  an  answer  would  criminate  himself,  he  must  allege  in 
substance  that  his  answer,  if  repeated  as  his  admission  on  his  own 
trial,  would  tend  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense,"  add- 
ing, '4f  the  case  is  so  situated  that  a  repetition  of  it  on  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  is  impossible,  as  where  it  is  forbidden  by  a  posi- 
tive statute,  I  have  seen  no  authority  which  holds  or  intimates 
that  the  witness  is  privileged."    People  v.  jffi%,  24  N.  T.  74. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  heed  this  paragraph  from  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Denio,  as  by  express  legislation  in  many  juris- 
dictions a  witness  sununoned  before  an  inquisitorial  body,  judicial 
or  legislative,  is  protected  from  criminal  prosecution,  in  so  far  as 
his  answers  given  before  such  body  may  be  used  against  him. 
The  corollary  follows  that  in  jurisdictions  where  such  legislation 
prevails,  the  privilege  of  silence  has  become  practically  annihi- 
lated. 

An  early  Iowa  case  declares  that  in  no  event  is  it  left  to  the 
witness  to  determine,  whether  his  answer  would  tend  to  criminate 
him  or  not.  He  is  not  required  to  explain  how  he  would  be  crim- 
inated, for  this  would  or  might  annihilate  the  protection  secured 
by  the  rule.  But  it  is  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the 
answer  can  criminate  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  furnishing 
direct  evidence  of  his  guilt,  or  by  establishing  one  of  many  facts 
which,  together,  may  constitute  a  chain  of  testimony  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  conviction,  but  one  part  of  which,  by  itself,  could  not 
produce  such  result    State  v.  Duffy,  15  Iowa,  425. 
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§  206.  Bestrictions  upon  the  Priyilege, — The  privilege  of 
refusing  to  answer  is  restricted  to  questions,  answering  which 
may  tend  to  criminate  the  witness,  or  expose  him  to  punishment. 
HaU  v.  State^  40  Ala.  698.  It  is  an  established  and  universally 
accepted  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  witness  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  answer  any  question  that  tends  to  criminate  him,  or 
to  expose  him  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  to  a  penalty;  which 
finds  expression  in  the  constitational  guaranty,  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  The  right 
of  exemption  extends,  not  only  to  answers  which  may  criminate, 
but  also  to  such  as  may  tend  to  criminate. 

On  the  trial  of  a  female,  charged  with  being  a  common  prosti- 
tute, and  having  no  honest  employment,  whereby  to  maintain  her- 
self, the  petitioner  was  called  by  the  prosecution  and  sworn  as  a 
witness.  Having  testified  that  he  was  a  witness  before  the  grand 
jury  when  the  indictment  was  found,  the  question  was  proposed  to 
him,  whether  or  not  he  had  had  sexual  intercourse  with  the  accused 
within  six  months  prior  to  the  time  he  was  before  the  grand  jury. 
The  court  instructed  the  witness  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  directed 
him,  to  answer  the  question.  The  witness  refused  to  answer, 
whereupon  the  court  adjudged  him  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and 
ordered  his  imprisonment.  It  was  the  province  of  the  court  to 
determine,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  proposed  would  furnish  criminating  evidence  against  the 
witness.  The  rule  is  founded  on  the  duty  of  the  court  to  take  care 
that  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  shall  not  extend,  by  mistake  or 
error  of  the  witness,  or  on  simulated  pretense,  to  the  suppression 
of  evidence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
law,  and  in  giving  which  there  can  be  no  real  and  appreciable 
danger  of  crimination,  or  exposure  to  prosecution,  or  to  any  kind 
of  punishment.  Calhoun  v.  Thompson^  56  Ala.  166,  28  Am.  Rep. 
754.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  witness  shall 
be  protected  in  the  proper  and  rightful  exercise  of  his  privilege, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  security  of  life  and  liberty.  The 
court  should  not  require  the  witness  to  fully  explain  the  manner 
in  which  his  answer  may  tend  to  criminate  him,  as  the  purpose  of 
the  privilege  may  be  thereby  defeated;  nor  should  he  be  required 
to  answer,  when  he  claims  his  privilege,  unless  from  the  nature 
of  the  answer,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  to 
the  court  that  his  answer  can  not  have  any  tendency  to  expose 
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him  to  a  criminal  charge  or  prosecntion,  or  to  a  penalty.  If  the 
prosecution  for  the  offense  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
the  reason  of  the  privilege  ceases,  and  the  witness  should  be  com- 
pelled to  answer.    See  cases  cited  in  §  205. 

Professional  communications  are  not  privileged  when  such 
communications  are  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  having  for  their 
object  the  commission  of  crime.  They  then  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  conspiracy,  or  attempted  conspiracy,  and  it  is  not  only  lawful 
to  divulge  such  conmiunications,  but  under  certain  circumstances 
it  might  become  the  duty  of  the  attorney  to  do  so.  The  iilterests 
of  public  justice  require  that  no  such  shield  from  merited  expos- 
ure shall  be  interposed  to  protect  a  person  who  takes  counsel  how 
he  can  safely  commit  a  crime.  The  relation  of  attorney  and  cli- 
ent cannot  exist  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  in  concocting  crimes. 
The  privilege  does  not  exist  in  such  cases.  1  Gilbert,  Ev.  277; 
GreenougK  v.  Oashell^  1  Myl.  &  K.  98;  Goveney  v.  Tannahilly  1 
Hill,  33;  Bank  of  Ui/ica  v.  Meraereau^  3  Barb.  Ch.  528;  People 
V.  Blakdey^  4:  Park.  Orim.  Rep.  176;  1  Whart.  Orim.  Law,  §  773; 
Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  150;  People  v.  VwnAUtine^  57  Mich.  69. 

§  207.  Becent  Judicial  Reviews  of  tlie  Subject.— «/u<:^(? 

Mitchell  of  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  has  furnished  a  sin- 
gularly apt  exposition  on  this  entire  subject  in  the  case  of  State  v. 
TKad^,  43  Minn.  253. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  1890  and  states  the  rules  that 
obtain  in  all  jurisdictions  with  reference  to  the  topic. 

"While  no  principle  of  the  common  law  is  more  firmly  established 
than  that  which  affords  a  witness  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  question  which  will  criminate  himself,  yet  its  application 
is  attended  with  practical  difficulties.  To  hold  that  the  witness 
himself  is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  whether  the  answer  will  crim- 
inate him  would  be  to  place  it  in  his  power  to  withhold  evidence 
whenever  he  saw  fit.  Such  a  rule  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  to  require  him  to  state  what  answer 
he  would  have  to  give,  or  to  explain  fully  how  his  answer  would 
tend  to  criminate,  would  deprive  him  of  the  very  protection 
which  the  law  designs  to  afford.  Moreover,  the  reason  of  the 
rule  forbids  that  it  should  be  limited  to  confessions  of  guilt,  or 
statements  which  may  be  proved  in  subsequent  prosecutions  as 
admissions  of  facts  sought  to  be  established  therein;  but  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  disclosure  of  any  fact  which  might  constitute 
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an  essential  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  by  which  guilt  might  be 
established,  althoagh  the  fact  alone  would  not  indicate  any  crime. 
Hence  the  problem  is  how  to  administer  the  rule  so  as  to  afford 
full  protection  to  the  witness,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  simu- 
lated excuses.  All  the  authorities  agree  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  statement  of  the  witness  that  the  answer  will  tend 
to  criminate  himself  is  not  necessarily  conclusive,  but  that  this  is 
a  question  which  the  court  will  determine  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  the  witness  is  called  upon  to  give.  But  the  question  on 
which  the  cases  seem  to  differ  is  as  to  what  we  may  call  the  bur- 
den of  proof;  some  holding  that  the  statement  of  the  witness  must 
be  accepted  as  true,  unless  it  affirmatively  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  acts  in 
bad  faith,  while  other  cases  hold  that,  to  entitle  a  witness  to  the 
privilege  of  silence,  the  court  must  be  able  to  see,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  called  for, 
that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  danger  to  the  wit^ 
ness,  if  he  is  compelled  to  answer.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  leading  cases  treating  on  this  subject:  1  Burr's  Trial,  255^ 
People  V.  Mather^  4  Wend.  229;  Ward  v.  StaU,  2  Mo.  120; 
Ki/TBclmeT  v.  St<xte^  9  Wis.  140;  Charnherlam  v.  WUsorty  12  Vt. 
491;  Jwa'&rvn,  v.  Scammon^  29  N.  H.  280;  Fries  v.  Brugler^  12 
N.  J.  L.  91;  Temple  v.  Com.  65  Va.  892;  La  Fontaine  v.  Sovthern 
Underwritere  Aeso.^  83  N.  C.  182;  Heg.  v.  Boyee,  1  Best  &  S.  311. 
The  difference  is  theoretical,  rather  than  pnu^tical;  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  instance  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  called  for,  would  be  en- 
tirely neutral  in  their  probative  force  upon  the  question  whether 
or  not  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  answer 
might  tend  to  criminate  the  witness.  After  consideration  of  the 
question  and  an  examination  of  the  authorities,  our  conclusion 
is  that  the  best  practical  rule  is  tliat  laid  down  in  some  of  the 
£nglish  cases,  and  adopted  and  followed  by  Chief  JuaUce  Cock- 
bum,  in  Reg,  v.  Boyee^  supra^  '  that,  to  entitle  a  party  called  as 
a  witness  to  the  privilege  of  silence,  the  court  must  see,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
the  witness  is  called  to  give,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
apprehend  danger  to  the  witness  from  his  being  compelled  to  an- 
swer.'   To  this  we  would  add  that,  when  such  reasonable  appre- 
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hension  of  danger  appears,  then,  inasmnch  as  the  witness  alone 
knows  the  nature  of  the  answer  he  would  give,  he  alone  must 
decide  whether  it  would  criminate  him.  This,  we  think,  is  sub- 
stantially what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  meant  by  his  statement  of 
the  rule  m  the  Burr  trial.  As  was  said  in  Reg,  v.  Boyea^  mpra^ 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  must  be  real  and  appreciable,  with 
reference  to  ihe  ordinary  operation  of  law,  in  the  ordinary  course 
<>f  things;  not  a  danger  of  an  imaginary  or  unsubstantial  charac- 
ter, having  reference  to  some  extraordinary  and  barely  possible 
^contingency,  so  improbable  that  no  reasonable  man  would  suffer 
it  to  influence  his  conduct.  A  merely  remote  and  naked  possi- 
bility, out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  such  as  no  rea- 
sonable man  would  be  affected  by,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice."  Lea  v.  Henderson^  1 
Ooldw.  146;  Bohinson  v.  iTeoZ,  5  T.  B.  Mon.  213;  Short  v.  State, 
4  Harr.  (Del.)  568;  State  v.  Marshall,  36  Mo.  400;  Goekbum  v. 
OdeU,  80  N.  BL  540;  Maa^ehaU  v.  BUey,  7  Ga.  867;  Biohman  v. 
State,  2  Q.  Greene,  532;  Ba^k  of  Salina  v.  Henry,  2  Denio,  155; 
People  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229;  United  States  v.  Moses,  1  Cranch, 
C.  C.  170;  United  States  v.  Lynn,  2  Oranch,  0.  C.  309;  United 
States  V.  Strother,  3  Oranch,  0,  0.  432;  Oharriberlain  v.  Wilson, 
12  Vt.  491;  Pleasant  v.  State,  15  Ark.  624;  Pickard  v.  CoUms, 
«3  Barb.  444. 

A  further  review  of  the  subject  in  adjudged  cases  will  be  use- 
ful. 

In  BespubUea  v.  Gibbs,  3  Teates,  429,  and  4  U.  S.  4  Dall.  253, 
1  L.  ed.  822,  in  1802,  the  declaration  of  rights  in  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1776,  declared  that  no  man  can  "be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself,"  and  the  same  language  was 
found  in  the  constitution  of  1790.  Under  this,  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the  maxim  that  no  one  wad  bound 
to  accuse  himself  extended  to  cases  where  the  answer  might 
involve  him  in  shame  or  reproach;  and  it  held  to  the  same  effect 
in  GaUrea^  v.  Eichdberger,  3  Teates,  515,  in  1803. 

In  June,  1807,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  in  the  Burr  trial 
(1  Burr's  Trial,  244)  on  the  question  whether  the  witness  was 
privileged  not  to  accuse  himself,  said :  "If  the  question  be  of 
such  a  description  that  an  answer  to  it  may  or  may  not  criminate 
the  witness,  according  to  the  purport  of  that  answer,  it  must  rest 
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with  himself,  who  alone  can  tell  what  it  wonld  be,  to  answer  the 
question  or  not  If,  in  such  a  case,  he  says  npon  his  oath,  that 
the  answer  wonld  criminate  himself,  the  court  can  demand  no 
other  testimony  of  the  fact.  .  .  .  According  to  their  state- 
ment" (the  counsel  for  the  United  States)  "a  witness  can  never 
refuse  to  answer  any  question,  unless  that  answer,  unconnected 
with  other  testimony,  would  be  suflScient  to  convict  him  of  crime. 
This  would  be  rendering  the  rule  almost  perfectly  worthless. 
Many  links  frequently  compose  that  chain  of  testimony  which  is 
necessary  to  convict  any  individual  of  a  crime.  It  appears  to  the 
court  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  rule  that  no  witness  is  compella- 
ble to  furnish  any  one  of  them  against  himself.  It  is  certainly 
not  only  a  possible,  but  a  probable  case,  that  a  witness,  by  dis- 
closing  a  single  fact,  may  complete  the  testimony  against  himself; 
and  to  every  effectual  purpose  accuse  himself  as  entirely  as  he 
would  by  stating  every  circumstance  which  would  be  required  for 
his  conviction.  That  fact  of  itself  might  be  unavailing,  but  all 
other  facts  without  it  would  be  insufficient.  While  that  remains 
concealed  within  his  own  bosom,  he  is  safe,  but  draw  it  from 
thence,  and  he  is  exposed  to  a  prosecution.  The  rule  which  de- 
clares that  no  man  is  compellable  to  accuse  himself,  would  most 
obviously  be  infringed,  by  compelling  a  witness  to  disclose  a  fact 
of  this  description.  The  court  ought  never  to  compel  a  witness 
to  give  an  answer  which  discloses  a  fact  that  would  form  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  of  a  crime  which  is  punishable  by  the  laws.'' 
In  Higdon  v.  Hea/rdj  14  Gtt.  255,  in  1853,  it  was  said  that  the 
constitution  of  Georgia  declared  ^^that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  In 
that  case  the  plaintiff  had  filed  a  bill  in  equity  praying  a  discov- 
ery as  to  property  which  he  alleged  the  defendants  had  won  from 
him  in  a  game  of  cards.  The  bill  was  demurred  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  of  the  state  compelling  a  discovery  of  gaming  trans- 
actions was  unconstitutional,  because  such  transactions  were  crim- 
inal, and  the  statute  did  not  grant  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
release  from  punishment,  and  because  the  defendants  could  not 
make  the  discovery  sought  without  eriminating  themselves  and 
incurring  penalties.  The  demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Georgia,  on  the  ground  that,  although  all  persons  were 
protected  by  the  constitution  from  furnishing  evidence  against 
themselves  which  might  tend  to  subject  them  to  a  criminal  prose* 
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eution,  they  received  their  protection  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Georgia  of  1764,  because,  under  that  act,  their  answers  could  not 
be  read  in  evidence  against  them  in  any  criminal  case  whatever, 
being  excluded  by  the  constitution. 

In  Ec parte  Rowe^  7  Cal.  484,  in  1857,  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia of  1849  provided,  art.  1,  §  8,  that  no  person  shall  "be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 
Rowe  had  been  committed  for  refusing  to  answer,  under  an  order 
of  the  court,  certain  questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  grand 
jury  in  an  examination  concerning  the  disposition  of  certain  mon- 
eys taken  from  the  state  treasury,  on  the  ground  that  his  answer 
would  disgrace  him  and  would  tend  to  subject  him  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  felony.  The  supreme  court  of  California,  on  habeas  cor- 
ptiSj  considered  the  construction  and  constitutionality  of  the  5th 
section  of  an  act  passed  April  16,  1855,  which  provided,  that 
"the  testimony  given  by  such  witness  shall  in  no  instance  be  used 
against  himself  in  any  criminal  prosecution."  The  court  held 
that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  was  intended  to  protect  the 
witness  from  being  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  regard 
to  a  criminal  offense;  that  he  could  not  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self unless  his  testimony  could  be  used  against  him  in  his  own  case; 
and  that  the  statute  gave  the  witness  that  protection  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  he  was  bound  to 
answer. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  declares,  that  no 
person  shall  "be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself."  In  the  case  of  People  v.  Kelly,  24  N.  T.  74, 
one  Hackley,  as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  on  a*  complaint 
against  certain  aldermen  for  feloniously  receiving  a  gift  of  money 
under  an  agreement  that  their  votes  should  be  influenced  thereby 
in  a  matter  then  pending  before  them,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him  as  to  what  he  had  done  with  certain  money  which  he 
had  received,  said  that  any  answer  which  he  could  give  to  the 
question  would  disgrace  him,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  accuse 
him  of  a  crime  and  he  demurred  to  the  question.  Having  been 
ordered  by  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  to  answer  it, 
he  still  refused  and  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  put  in 
prison.  On  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  he  was  remanded  into  cus- 
tody by  the  supreme  court,  and  he  appealed  to  the  court  of 
appeals. 
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That  comi;,  speaking  by  Judge  Denio,  said:  ^^The  mandate 
that  an  accused  person  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  would  fail  to  secure  the  whole  object  intended 
if  a  prosecutor  might  call  an  accomplice  or  confederate  in  a  crim- 
inal offense,  and  afterwards  use  the  evidence  he  might  give  to 
procure  a  conviction,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  him- 
If  obliged  to  testify,  on  the  trial  of  the  co-offender,  to  matters 
which  would  show  his  own  complicity,  it  might  be  said,  upon  a 
very  liberal  construction  of  the  language,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself — that  is,  to  give  evidence  which 
might  be  used  in  a  criminal  case  against  himself.  ...  It  is, 
of  course,  competent  for  the  legislature  to  change  any  doctrine 
of  the  common  law,  but  I  think  they  could  not  compel  a  witness 
to  testify,  on  the  trial  of  another  person,  to  facts  which  would 
prove  himself  guilty  of  a  crime,  without  indemnifying  him  against 
the  consequences,  because,  by  a  legal  construction,  the  constitution 
would  be  found  to  forbid  if  But  the  court  went  on  to  say:  "If 
a  man  cannot  give  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  another  person  with- 
out disclosing  circumstances  which  will  make  his  own  guilt  appar- 
ent, or  at  least  capable  of  proof,  though  his  account  of  the  trans- 
actions should  never  be  used  as  evidence,  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
his  condition,  and  not  any  want  of  humanity  in  the  law.  If  a 
witness  objects  to  a  question  on  the  ground  that  an  answer  would 
criminate  himself,  he  must  allege,  in  substance,  that  his  answer,  if 
repeated  as  his  admission,  on  his  own  trial,  would  tend  to  prove 
birn  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense.  If  the  case  is  so  situated  that  a 
repetition  of  it  on  a  prosecution  against  him  is  impossible,  as 
where  it  is  forbidden  by  a  positive  statute,  I  have  seen  no  author- 
ity which  holds  or  intimates  that  the  witness  is  privileged.  It  is 
not  within  any  reasonable  construction  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  The  term,  ^criminal  case,'  used  in  the  clause 
must  be  allowed  some  meaning,  and  none  can  be  conceived  other 
than  a  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offense.  But  it  must  be  a 
prosecution  against  him;  for  what  is  forbidden  is  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  Kow  if  he  be 
prosecuted  criminally,  touching  the  matter  about  which  he  has 
testified  upon  the  trial  of  another  person,  the  statute  makes  it 
impossible  that  his  testimony  given  on  that  occasion  should  be 
nsed  by  the  prosecution  on  the  trial.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
that  in  such  criminal  case  he  has  been  made  a  witness  against  him- 
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self,  by  force  of  any  compulsion  used  toward  him  to  procure,  in 
the  other  case,  testimony  which  cannot  possibly  be  used  in  the 
criminal  case  against  himself." 

In  Emery^s  Case^  107  Mass.  172,  Emery  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  before  the  joint  special  committee  of  the  general  court 
appointed  ^^  inquire  if  the  state  police  is  guilty  of  bribery  and 
corruption."  Interrogatories  were  propounded  to  him  by  the 
committee,  which  he  declined  to  answer.  On  a  report  of  the  facts 
to  the  senate,  it  ordered  his  arrest  for  contempt.  He  was  brought 
before  the  senate  and  asked  the  following  question :  '^Are  you 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  .  .  .  the  following  questions, 
namely:  First,  Whetlier,  since  the  appointment  of  the  state  con- 
stabulary force,  you  have  ever  been  prosecuted  for  the  sale  or 
keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Second.  Have  you  ever 
paid  any  money  to  any  state  constable,  and  do  you  know  of  any 
corrupt  practice  or  improper  conduct  of  the  state  police?  If  so, 
state  fully  what  sums,  and  to  whom  you  have  thus  paid  money, 
and  also  what  you  know  of  such  corrupt  practice  and  improper 
conduct"  He  answered  in  writing  as  follows :  "Intending  no 
disrespect  to  the  honorable  senate,  I  answer,  under  advice  of 
counsel,  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  first  question, 
but  I  decline  to  answer  the  second  question,  upon  the  grounds, 
First,  that  the  answer  thereto  will  accuse  me  of  an  indictable 
offense;  Second,  that  the  answer  thereto  will  furnish  evidence 
against  me  by  which  I  can  be  convicted  of  such  an  offense."  The 
senate  thereupon  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at 
arms,  to  be  confined  to  jail  for  twenty-five  days,  or  until  the  fur- 
ther order  of  the  senate,  unless  he  should  sooner  answer  the  ques- 
tions. He  was  imprisoned  accordingly,  and  the  case  was  brought 
before  Judge  Wells  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  and  was  fully  argued.  It  was  held  under  advise- 
ment and  for  conference  with  the  other  judges;  and  in  the  opin- 
ion subsequently  delivered  by  Judge  Wells  it  is  stated,  that  that 
opinion  had  the  approval  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  court.  It  is  said  in  the  opinion :  "It  is  appar- 
ent that  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  might 
tend  to  show  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  offense." 

In  regard  to  the  clause  above  quoted  from  the  bill  of  rights,  the 
opinion  says :  "By  the  narrowest  construction,  this  prohibition 
extends  to  all  investigations  of  an  inquisitorial  nature,  instituted 
20 
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for  the  purpose  of  discovering  crime,  or  the  perpetrators  of  crimen 
by  potting  suspected  parties  npon  their  examination  in  respect 
thereto,  in  any  manner;  although  not  in  theconrse  of  any  pending 
prosecution.  But  it  is  not  even  thus  limited.  The  principle 
applies  equally  to  any  compulsory  disclosure  of  his  guilt  by  the 
offender  himself,  whether  sought  directly  as  the  object  of  the  in- 
quiry, or  indirectly  and  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing facts  involved  in  an  issue  between  other  partly.  If  the 
disclosure  thus  made  would  be  capable  of  being  used  against 
himself  as  a  confession  of  crime,  or  an  admission  of  facts  tending 
to  prove  the  commission  of  an  offense  by  himself,  in  any  prose- 
cution then  pending,  or  that  might  be  brought  against  him  there- 
for, such  disclosure  would  be  an  accusation  of  himself,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision.  In  the  absence  of  regu- 
lation by  statute,  the  protection  against  such  self-accusation  is 
secured  by  according  to  the  guilty  person,  when  called  upon  to 
answer  as  witness  or  otherwise,  the  privilege  of  then  avowing  the 
liability  and  claiming  the  exemption;  instead  of  compelling  him 
to  answer  and  then  excluding  his  admissions  so  obtained,  when 
afterwards  offered  in  evidence  against  him.  This  branch  of  the 
constitutions^  exemption  corresponds  with  the  common  law 
maxim,  nemo  tenet^wr  seipsiim  accvsa/re,  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  which  has  always  been  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  just  stated.  Broom,  Legal  Maxims  (6th  ed.)  968;  Wingate, 
Maxims,  486;  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (2d  Am.  ed.)  159;  Stark.  Ev. 
(8th  Am.  ed.)  41,  204  and  notes;  1  Oreenl.  Ev.  §  451  and  notes." 
The  opinion  then  cites  the  case  of  People  v.  KMy^  24  N.  T.  74, 
as  holding  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  New  Fork  of 
1846  protected  a  witness  from  being  compelled  to  answer  to 
matters  which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself,  when  called  to 
testify  against  another  party;  and  also  People  v.  Maiher^  4  Wend. 
229,  as  declaring  that  the  exemption  in  the  constitution  of  New 
York  extended  to  the  disclosure  of  any  fact  which  might  consti- 
tute an  essential  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  by  which  guilt  might 
be  established,  although  that  fact  alone  would  not  indicate  any 
crime. 

In  CuUen  v.  Com.  24  Gratt.  624,  in  1878,  OuUen,  when  asked 
before  a  grand  jury  to  state  what  he  knew  of  a  certain  duel,  de- 
clined to  answer,  because  the  answer  would  tend  to  criminate  him. 
The  hustings  court  ordered  him    to  answer,  and,  on  his  still 
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refusing  to  do  so,  fined  him  and  committed  him  to  jaiL  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  Yirginia.  The  bill  of 
rights  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia  of  1870,  in  §  10  of  article  1, 
provided  that  no  man  can  '^  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself."  That  provision  had  existed  in  the  bill  of  rights  of 
Virginia  as  far  back  as  June  12,  1776,  and  of  it  the  court  of 
appeals  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  its  framers  ^^to  declare,  as  part 
of  the  organic  law,  that  no  man  should  anywhere,  before  any  tri- 
bunal, in  any  proceeding,  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  tending 
to  criminate  himself,  either  in  that  or  any  other  proceeding;"  and 
that  the  provision  could  not  be  confined  "only  to  cases  in  which 
a  man  is  called  on  to  give  evidence  himself  in  a  prosecution  pend- 
ing against  him." 

The  opinion  then  cited  People  ▼.  KeUy^  24  K  T.  74,  and 
Emerr^a  Case^  107  Mass.  172,  as  sustaining  its  view,  and  proceeded 
to  consider  the  effect  of  an  act  of  Virginia,  passed  October  81, 
1870,  in  regard  to  dueling,  which  provided  as  follows :  "Every 
person  who  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  accept- 
ance, or  otherwise  engaged  or  concerned  in  any  duel,  may  be  re- 
quired, in  any  prosecution  against  any  person  but  himself,  for 
having  fought,  or  aided,  or  abetted  in  such  duel,  to  testify  as  a 
witness  in  such  prosecution;  but  any  statement  made  by  such 
person,  as  such  witness,  shall  not  be  used  against  him  in  any 
prosecution  against  himself."  The  court  held  that  the  effect  of 
the  statute  was  to  invade  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen, 
and  to  deprive  the  witness  of  his  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to 
give  evidence  tending  to  criminate  himself,  without  indemnity, 
and  that  the  act  was,  therefore,  to  that  extent,  unconstitutional 
and  void.  It  was  held  further  that,  before  the  constitutional 
privilege  could  be  taken  away  by  the  legislature,  there  must  be 
absolute  indemnity  provided;  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
amnesty  to  the  witness,  an  absolute  wiping  out  of  the  offense  as 
to  him,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  be  prosecuted  for  it,  would 
furnish  that  indemnity;  that  the  statute  in  question  did  not  fur- 
nish ity  but  only  provided  that  the  statement  made  by  the  witness 
should  not  be  used  against  him  in  a  prosecution  against  himself; 
that,  without  using  one  word  of  that  statement,  the  attorney  for 
the  commonwealth  might  in  many  cases,  and  in  a  case  like  that  in 
hand,  inevitably  would,  be  led  by  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
to  means  and  sources  of  information  which  might  result  in  crim- 
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mating  the  .witness  himself;  and  that  this  wonld  be  to  deprive  the 
witness  of  his  privilege,  without  indemnity.  The  judgment  of 
the  hustings  court  was  reversed. 

Article  15  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire of  1792  declared  that  no  subject  shall  ^^be  compelled  to  accuse 
or  furnish  evidence  against  himself  In  St<Ue  v.  Newell^  58  N. 
H.  314,  in  1878,  Newell  refused  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury 
as  to  whether,  as  a  clerk  for  one  Ooodwin,  he  had  sold  spirituous 
liquors,  and  whether  Goodwin  sold  them  or  kept  them  for  sale. 
He  declined  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  his  evidence  might 
tend  to  criminate  himself.  A  statute  of  the  state  (G^n.  Stat, 
chap.  99,  §  20)  provided  as  follows :  "No  clerk,  servant,  or  agent 
of  any  person  accused  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  testifying  against  his  principal,  for  the  reason  that  he 
may  thereby  criminate  himself;  but  no  testimony  so  given  by  Imn 
shall,  in  any  prosecution,  be  used  as  evidence,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  against  him,  nor  shall  he  be  thereafter  prosecuted  for 
any  ofiEense  so  disclosed  by  him."  A  motion  having  been  made 
before  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire,  for  on  attachment 
against  him  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  testify,  that  court,  after 
quoting  the  provision  in  the  bill  of  rights,  said :  "The  common  law 
maxim  (thus  affirmed  by  the  bill  of  rights)  that  no  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  testify  to  his  own  criminality,  has  been  understood 
to  mean,  not  only  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close his  guilt  upon  a  trial  of  a  criminal  proceeding  against  him- 
self, but  also  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose,  on  the  trial 
of  issues  between  others,  facts  that  can  be  used  against  him  as 
admissions  tending  to  prove  his  guilt  of  any  crime  or  offense  of 
which  he  may  then  or  afterwards  be  charged,  or  the  sources  from 
which,  or  the  means  by  which,  evidence  of  its  commission,  or  of 
his  connection  with  it  may  be  obtained.  Emery' »  CaaCj  107 
Mass.  172,  181." 

In  regard  to  the  statute,  the  court  said  that  the  legislature, 
having  undertaken  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  the  witness  without 
depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  privilege  of  protection,  must 
relieve  him  from  all  liabilities  on  account  of  the  matters  which  he 
is  compelled  to  disclose;  that  he  was  to  be  secured  against  all  lia- 
bility to  future  prosecution  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  wholly 
innocent;  that  this  would  not  be  accomplished  if  he  were  left  lia- 
ble to  prosecution  criminally  for  any  matter  in  respect  to  which 
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he  might  be  required  to  testify;  that  the  statute  of  New  Hamp- 
shire went  further  than  the  statute  of  Massachusetts  considered  in 
Emery's  case,  because  it  provided  that  the  witness  should  not  be 
thereafter  prosecuted  for  any  offense  so  disclosed  by  him;  that  the 
witness  bad,  under  the  statute,  all  the  protection  which  the  com- 
mon law  right,  adopted  by  the  bill  of  rights  in  its  common  law 
sense,  gave  him;  that  if  he  should  be  prosecuted,  a  plea  that  he 
had  disclosed  the  same  offense  on  a  lawful  accusation  against  his 
principal  would  be  a  perfect  answer  in  bar  or  abatement  of  the 
prosecution  against  himself;  and  that,  unless  he  should  testify,  the 
motion  for  the  attachment  must  be  granted. 

In  1880,  in  Zal^orUaine  v.  Southern  Uhdervmters  Asso.  83  N. 
C.  132,  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  of  1876  had  provided? 
in  the  declaration  of  rights  (art.  1,  §  11)  that,  "in  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  every  man  has  the  right  •  .  .  to  .  .  .  not 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself."  One  Blacknall, 
as  a  witness  in  a  hearing  before  a  referee  in  a  civil  suit,  had 
refused  to  answer  a  question  as  to  his  possession  of  certain  books, 
on  the  ground  that  indictments  were  pending  against  him,  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  own- 
ing the  books,  and  that  his  answer  to  the  question  might  tend  to 
criminate  him.  The  case  was  heard  before  an  inferior  state  court, 
which  ruled  that  he  must  answer  the  question.  On  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  held  that  the  fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitutional  provision  was  to  secure  a  person,  who 
was  or  might  be,  accused  of  crime,  from  making  any  compulsory 
revelations  which  might  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  on  his 
trial  for  the  offense,  that,  as  the  witness  was  protected  from  the 
consequences  of  the  discovery,  and  the  facts  elicited  could  be 
given  in  evidence  in  no  criminal  prosecution  to  which  they  were 
pertinent,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  entitled  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  the  vntness  possessed,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  impli- 
cate the  witness  in  a  fraudulent  transaction,  that  the  inquiry  could 
not  be  evaded  upon  any  ground  of  the  self-criminating  answer 
which  might  follow,  although  the  answers  of  the  witness  could 
not  be  used  against  him  *  in  any  criminal  proceeding  what, 
ever;  and  that  his  constitutional  right  not  to  "be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself"  would  be  maintained  intact  and 
full. 

In  Temj[>le  v.  Com.  75  Va.  892,  in  1881,  the  same  §  10  of 
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article  1  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia  of 
1870,  that  was  considered  in  CuUen  v.  Com,  24  Gratt.  624,  was  in 
force.  An  indictment  had  been  f onnd  by  a  grand  jnry,  on  the 
evidence  of  Temple,  against  one  Berry  for  setting  np  a  lottery. 
On  the  trial  of  Berry  before  the  petit  jnry,  Temple  refused  to  tes- 
tify, on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  he  would  criminate  himself; 
and  for  such  refusal  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  contempt  by 
the  hustings  court.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
by  writ  of  error.  The  court  cited  with  approval  Oullen  v.  Com. 
mpra^  and  held  that  it  was  applicable,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
hustings  court,  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  was  asked 
whether  any  prosecution  was  pending  against  Temple  in  that  court 
or  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  such  attorney  to  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding against  Temple  for  being  concerned  in  a  lottery,  to  both 
of  which  questions  he  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  court  of  appeals  held  that  Temple  had  a  right  to  stand  upon 
his  constitutional  privilege,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  a 
further  prosecution;  that  the  court  could  offer  him  no  indemnity 
that  he  would  not  be  further  prosecuted,  nor  could  the  attorney 
for  the  commonwealth;  that  Temple  had  a  right  to  remain  silent 
whenever  any  question  was  asked  him,  the  answer  to  which  might 
tend  to  criminate  himself;  that  the  great  weight  of  authority  in 
the  United  States  was  in  favor  of  the  rule  that,  when  a  witness  on 
oath  declared  his  belief  that  his  answer  would  tend  to  criminate 
himself,  the  court  could  not  compel  him  to  answer,  unless  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  that  the  witness  was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
answer  could  not  possibly  have  such  a  tendency. 

In  Bm/d  v.  TJniied  States,  116  U.  8. 616,  29  L.  ed.  T46,  in  1886, 
the  court,  in  considering  the  4th  and  5th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  no  person 
"shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,"  and  the  4th  Amendment,  which  declares  that  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  said,  speaking  by  Mr,  Justice  Bradley,  p.  631  [751]: 
"And  any  compulsory  discovery  by  extorting  the  party's  oath,  or 
compelling  the  production  of  his  private  books  and  papers,  to  con- 
vict him  of  crime,  or  to  forfeit  his  property,  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  government.     It  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts 
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of  an  Englishman;  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  an  American. 
It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  despotic  power;  but  it  cannot  abide 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  and  personal  freedom." 
It  was  further  said,  p.  633  [752]:  *^e  have  already  noticed  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  two  amendments.  They  throw 
great  light  on  each  other.  For  the  ^unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures'  condemned  in  the  4th  Amendment  are  almost  always 
made  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  man  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  which  in  criminal  cases  is  condemned  in  the  5th 
Amendment,  and  compelling  a  man  4n  a  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself,'  which  is  condemned  in  the  5th 
Amendment,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  an  ^unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizure,'  within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  Amend- 
ment And  we  have  been  unable  to  perceive  that  the  seizure  of 
a  man's  private  books  and  papers  to  be  used  in  evidence  against 
him  is  substantially  different  from  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  We  think  it  is  within  the  clear  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  those  terms.  .  .  .  As,  therefore,  suits  for  penalties  and 
forfeitures  incurred  by  the  commission  of  offenses  against  the  law, 
are  of  this  quasi  criminal  nature,  we  think  that  they  are  within 
the  reason  of  criminal  proceeding's  for  aU  the  purposi  of  the  4th 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  5th 
Amendment  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  and  we  are 
further  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  production  of  the  private 
books  and  papers  of  the  owner  of  goods  sought  to  be  forfeited  in 
such  a  suit  is  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  search  and  seizure — and  an  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure — ^within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  Amendment.  Though 
the  proceeding  in  question  is  divested  of  many  of  the  aggravating 
incidents  of  actual  search  and  seizure,  yet,  as  before  said,  it  con- 
tains their  substance  and  essence,  and  effects  their  substantial  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  that  it  is  the  obnoxious  thing  in  its  mildest  and 
least  repulsive  form;  but  illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices get  their  first  footing  in  that  way,  namely,  by  silent  approaches 
and  slight  deviations  from  legal  modes  of  procedure.  This  can 
only  be  obviated  by  adhering  to  the  rule  that  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  the  security  of  person  and  property  should  be  liberally 
construed.    A  close  and  literal  construction  deprives  them  of  half 
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their  efficacy,  and  leads  to  gradual  depreciation  of  the  right,  as  if 
it  consisted  more  in  sound  than  in  substance.  It  is  the  duty  of 
courts  to  be  watchful  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen, 
and  against  any  stealthy  encroachments  thereon.  Their  motto 
should  be  obsta  principiU.^^ 

In  that  case,  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  June  22, 1874  (18 
Stat,  at  L.  187)  which  authorized  the  court  in  revenue  cases  to 
require  the  defendant  or  claimant  to  produce  his  private  papers 
in  court,  or  else  the  allegations  of  the  government's  attorney 
would  be  taken  as  confessed,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void,  as  applied  to  a  suit  for  a  penalty  or  to  establish  a  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  of  the  party,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  the  4th  and 
5th  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and  it  was  held  that  a  pro- 
ceeding to  forfeit  the  goods  was  a  criminal  case  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  5th  Amendment.  Mr,  Justice  Miller,  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  case,  agreed 
that  it  was  a  criminal  one,  within  the  meaning  of  the  5th  Amend- 
ment, and  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Congress  was  to  compel 
the  party  on  whom  the  order  of  the  court  was  served,  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself. 

In  People  v.  Sharp^  107  N.  Y.  427,  in  1887,  the  court  of 
appeals  of  New  York  had  under  consideration  the  provision  of 
Article  1,  §  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York  of  1846,  that  ,no 
person  shall  '^e  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,"  and  the  provision  of  section  79  of  the  penal 
code  of  New  York,  title  8,  chapter  1,  in  regard  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  which  was  in  these  words:  ^^A  person  offending 
against  any  provision  of  any  foregoing  section  of  this  code  relat- 
ing to  bribery,  is  a  competent  witness  against  another  person  so 
offending,  and  may  be  compelled  to  attend  and  testify  upon  any 
trial,  hearing,  proceeding,  or  investigation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  person.  But  the  testimony  so  given  shall  not  be  used 
in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  against  the 
person  so  testifying.  A  person  so  testifying  to  the  giving  of  a 
bribe  which  has  been  accepted,  shall  not  thereafter  be  liable  to 
indictment,  prosecution,  or  punishment  for  that  bribery,  and  may 
plead  or  prove  the  giving  of  testimony  accordingly,  in  bar  of  such 
an  indictment  of  prosecution."  Sharp  and  others  were  indicted 
for  bribing  a  member  of  the  common  council,  and  Sharp  was  tried 
separately.     It  was  proved  that  he  had  been  examined  as  a  wit- 
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Hess  before  a  committee  of  the  state  senate,  and  there  gave  testi- 
mony of  his  complicity  in  the  crime;  and  that  testimony  was 
offered  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution.  The  testimony  had  been 
given  under  the  compulsion  of  a  subpodna,  and  was  admitted  at 
the  trial,  against  the  objection  that  the  disclosures  before  the  sen- 
ate committee  were  privileged.  The  court  of  appeals  held  that 
§  79  of  the  penal  code  made  the  constitutional  privilege  inappli- 
cable, because  it  indemnified  or  protected  the  party  against  the 
consequences  of  his  previous  testimony.  The  court  cited  with 
approval  the  case  of  People  v.  Kdly^  24  N.  Y.  74. 

In  Bedgood  v.  State,  115  Ind.  275,  in  1888,  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana  had  under  consideration  the  provision  of  art.  1,  §  14  of 
the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  Indiana  of  1851,  which 
provides  that  ^^no  person  in  any  criminal  prosecution  shall  be 
compelled  to  testify  against  himself,"  and  the  provisions  of 
§  1800  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Indiana  of  1881,  to  the  effect 
tiiat  testimony  given  by  a  witness  should  not  be  used  in  any 
prosecution  against  him.  On  a  tiial  before  a  petit  jury  in  a 
criminal  case  against  others,  a  woman  had  refused  to  answer  a 
question,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  might  criminate  her. 
The  supreme  court  held  that,  as  the  statute  prohibited  her  testi- 
mony from  being  used  against  her,  it  completely  protected  her, 
and  the  judgment  was  reversed  because  the  trial  court  had  erro- 
neously refused  to  require  her  to  answer  the  question. 

This  review  of  the  cases  shows  that  in  the  constitution  of  Geor- 
gia, California,  and  New  York,  the  provision  is  identically  or 
substantially  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
that  no  person  shall  "be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself;"  while  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Arkansas,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Yirginia,  New  Hampshire, 
and  North  Carolina  it  is  different  in  language,  and  to  the  effect 
that  "no  man  can  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;" 
or  that,  in  prosecutions,  the  accused  "shall  not  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;"  or  that  "no  person  in  any  criminal 
prosecution  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself,"  or  that 
no  person  shall  be  "compelled  to  accuse  or  furnish  evidence 
against  himself;"  or  that  no  man  can  "be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself;"  or  that,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  "every 
man  has  the  right  to  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself." 
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Under  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  California,  Indi- 
ana, New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina  it  was  held 
that  a  given  statutory  provision  made  it  lawful  to  compel  a  wit* 
ness  to  testify;  while  in  Massachusetts  and  Yirginia  it  was  held 
that  the  statutory  provisions  were  inadequate  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  New  York 
under  the  penal  code,  it  was  held  that  the  statutory  provisions 
were  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
because,  by  statute,  the  witness  was  entirely  relieved  from  prose- 
cution. 

But,  as  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  constitutional  provisions, 
both  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States,  is  to  prohibit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  of  a  self -criminating  kind  from  a  party 
or  a  witness,  the  liberal  construction  which  must  be  placed  upon 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  constitutional  guaranties,  however 
differently  worded,  should  have  as  far  as  possible  the  same  inter- 
pretation; and  that  where  the  constitution,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire,  declares  that  the  subject  shall  not 
be  ^'compelled  to  accuse  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself;" 
such  a  provision  should  not  have  a  different  interpretation  from 
that  which  belongs  to  constitutions  like  those  of  the  United  States 
and  of  New  York,  which  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  "com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

§  208.  The  Prlyllege  of  Attorneys.— The  rule  of  privileged 
communications  as  applied  to  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client 
in  dvil  matters,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  Whether  the  protection  can  be  removed 
without  the  client's  consent  in  cases  in  which  the  interest  of 
criminal  justice  requires  the  production  of  the  evidence  may  ad- 
mit of  some  doubt.  Hageman,  Privileged  Communications, 
§  252,  citing  Taylor,  Ev.  §  929;  Reg.  v.  Tylney,  18  L.  J.  M.  0. 
37;  Reg.  v.  Tufts,  1  Den.  C.  C.  319. 

A  paragraph  from  Judge  Cooley  S&  pertinent  in  this  conneo- 
tion: 

"  In  guaranteeing  to  parties  accused  of  crime  the  right  to  the  aid 
of  counsel,  the  Constitution  secures  it  with  all  its  accustomed  in- 
cidents. Among  these  is  that  shield  of  protection  which  is  thrown 
around  the  confidence  the  relation  of  counsel  and  client  requires, 
and  which  does  not  permit  the  disclosure  by  the  former,  even  in 
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the  conrts  of  justice,  of  commnnicationfl  which  may  have  been 
made  to  him  by  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  pending  or  anticipated 
litigation.  This  is  the  client's  privilege;  the  counsel  cannot  waive 
it;  and  the  conrt  would  not  permit  the  disclosure  even  if  the  cli- 
ent were  not  present  to  take  the  objection,"  Oooley,  Const.  Lim. 
<6th  ed.)  407. 

In  the  case  of  Tiohbome  v.  Jjmhmgtonj  Shorthand  Notes,  p. 
5211,  ont  of  which  the  prosecution  of  Orton  for  perjury  arose, 
Bovill,  Oh.  cA,  at  the  close  of  the  case  said:  ^'I  believe  the  law  is, 
and  properly  is,  that  if  a  party  consults  an  attorney,  and  obtains 
iulvice  for  what  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  a  fraud,  that  party  so  consulting  the  attorney  has  no 
privilege  whatever  to  close  the  lips  of  the  attorney  from  stating 
the  truth.  Indeed,  if  any  such  privilege  should  be  contended  for 
or  existed,  it  would  work  most  grievous  hardships  on  an  attorney, 
who,  after  he  had  been  consulted  on  what  subsequently  appeared 
to  be  a  manifest  crime  and  fraud,  would  have  his  lips  closed,  and 
might  place  him  in  a  very  serious  position  of  being  suspected  to 
be  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  without  his  having  an  opportunity  of 
exculpating  himself.  .  .  .  There  is  no  privilege  in  the  case 
which  I  have  suggested,  of  a  party  consulting  another,  a  profes- 
sional man,  as  to  what  may  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  a  crime  or 
fraud,  and  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  it."  Reg.  v.  CoXy  L. 
R  14  Q.  B.  Div.  153. 

In  order  that  the  rule  may  apply  there  must  be  both  profes- 
sional confidence  and  professional  employment;  but  if  the  client 
has  a  criminal  object  in  view  in  his  communications  with  his  so- 
licitor, one  of  these  elements  must  necessarily  be  absent.  The 
client  must  either  conspire  with  his  solicitor  or  deceive  him.  If 
his  criminal  object  is  avowed,  the  client  does  not  consult  his  ad- 
visor professionally,  because  it  cannot  be  the  solicitor's  business 
to  further  any  criminal  object.  If  the  client  does  not  avow  his 
object,  he  reposes  no  confidence,  for  the  state  of  facts  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  supposed  confidence  does  not  exist.  The 
solicitor's  advice  is  obtained  by  a  fraud.    Reg  v.  Cox^  supra. 

The  only  thing  which  we  feel  authorized  to  say  upon  this  mat- 
ter is,  that  in  each  particular  case  the  court  must  determine  upon 
the  facts  actually  given  in  evidence  or  proposed  to  be  given  in 
evidence  whether  it  seems  probable  that  the  accused  person  may 
have  consulted  his  legal  advisor^  not  after  the  commission  of  the 
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crime  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  being  defended,  but  before 
the  commission  of  the  crime  for  the  purpose  of  being  guided  or 
helped  in  committing  it.  We  are  far  from  sajing  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  advice  was  taken  before  or  after  the  offense, 
will  always  be  decisive  as  to  the  admissibility  of  such  evidence. 
Courts  must  in  every  instance  judge  for  themselves  on  the  special 
facts  of  each  particular  case,  just  as  they  must  judge  whether  a 
witness  deserves  to  be  examined  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  hos- 
tile, or  whether  a  dying  declaration  was  made  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death.    Reg.  v.  Cax^  supra. 

Judge  Cooley  says  that  *^  it  has  been  intimated  in  New  York 
that  the  statute  making  parties  witnesses  has  done  away  with  the 
rule  which  protects  professional  communications.  MUcheO^s 
Case,  12  Abb.  Pr.  249;  noU  to  1  Phil.  Ev.  by  Cowen,  Hill  & 
Edwards,  159.  Supposing  this  to  be  so  in  civil  cases,  the  protec- 
tion would  still  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  persons  charged  with 
crime,  for  such  persons  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves,  so  that  the  reason  for  protecting  professional 
confidence  is  the  same  as  formerly."  Oooley's  Oonst.  Lim.  (6th 
ed.)  408. 

The  competency  of  attorneys  and  counsel  to  testify  as  to  com- 
munications made  to  them,  and  matters  that  they  have  learned  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  employment,  has  been  extensively 
discussed  by  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  the  cases  involving  that 
question  thoroughly  examined.  Whiting  v.  Ba/rney^  30  N .  T. 
330;  Coveney  v.  Tannahill,  1  Hill,  33;  JBank  of  XJUca  v.  Mer- 
sereauy  3  Barb.  Ch.  533.  The  rule  deducible  from  the  authorities 
is,  that  all  communications  made  by  a  client  to  his  counsel,  for 
the  purposes  of  professional  advice  or  assistance,  are  privileged, 
whether  such  advice  relates  to  a  suit  pending,  one  contemplated, 
or  to  any  other  matter  proper  for  such  advice  or  aid;  that,  where 
the  communications  are  made  in  the  presence  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  they  are  not  privileged,  but  the  evidence  is 
competent  between  such  parties.  Mouxham,  v.  Place^  46  Vt.  434; 
Oraham  v.  People^  63  Barb.  468;  Bowers  v.  StaUy  29  Ohio  St 
542;  Jenkmson  v.  State^  5  Blackf.  465;  March  y.  Ludlumj  3 
Sandf.  Ch.  45;  Whiting  v.  Ba/rney^  mpra;  Crosby  v.  Berger^  11 
Paige,  377;  Orton  v.  McCord,  33  Wis.  205;  Chahoon  v.  Com.  21 
Gratt.  822;  State  v.  JETasleton,  15  La.  Ann.  72. 

The  immujiities  that  surround  the  communications  between 
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lawyer  and  client,  are  all  dissolved  should  it  appear  that  the  com- 
munication was  in  furtherance  of  an  illegal  object 

When  an  attorney  prostitutes  the  privileges  of  his  high  calling 
to  base  and  dishonest  ends  with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of 
his  clients  the  law  very  properly  withdraws  its  fostering  care  and 
protection  from  the  disclosures  they  may  make  and  they  both 
stand  before  the  court  as  criminals,  deprived  of  any  right  to 
evoke  the  protection  that  is  always  the  privilege  of  honest  men. 

§  209.  The  Privilege  of  Physicians.— The  statutory  law  of 
New  York  from  a  very  early  period  has  extended  the  same  pro- 
tection that  may  be  invoked  between  attorney  and  client  to  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  physician  and  patient. 

At  common  law,  the  information  obtained  by  physicians  in  their 
professional  intercourse  with  patients  was  not  privileged  from 
disclosure.  The  "information,"  of  which  the  statute  forbids  the 
disclosure,  is  not  confined  to  communications  made  by  the  patient, 
but  extends  to  all  facts  which  necessarily  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  physician  in  a  professional  case.  The  statute  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  patient  and  not  the  physician,  and  being  of  a 
remedial  nature,  it  should  be  construed  liberally  and  with  refers 
ence  to  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  To  bring  a  case  within 
the  protection  of  the  statute  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  technical 
relation  of  physician  and  patient  should  exist;  but  the  statute  is 
applicable  where  a  physician  has  attended  upon  a  person  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  induce  the  opinion  that  his  visit  was 
of  a  professional  nature,  and  the  visit  was  so  regarded  and  acted 
upon  by  the  person  so  attended.  People  v.  Stout^  3  Park.  Crim. 
Eep.  670. 

The  statutory  provision  above  referred  to  ultimately  crystalized 
in  §  834  of  the  New  York  code  of  civil  procedure  which  is  framed 
in  the  following  language:  "A  person,  duly  authorized  to  practice 
physic  or  surgery,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disclose  any  information 
which  lie  acquired  in  attending  a  patient,  in  a  professional  capaci- 
ty, and  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  in  that  capacity." 

Under  this  provision  it  was  held  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  defendant  to  show,  and  that  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  technical  relation  of  physician  and  patient  existed  between 
these  parties.  Gary  v.  White,  59  N.  Y.  339;  Steele  v.  Ward,  30 
Hun,  560;  Edmgton  v.  ^tna  Z.  Ins.  Co.  77  K  Y.  564. 

When  a  party  seeks  to  exclude  evidence  under  this  section  the 
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bnrden  is  upon  him  to  bring  the  case  within  its  purview.  He 
must  make  it  appear,  if  it  does  not  otherwise  appear,  that  the 
information  which  he  seeks  to  exclude  was  such  as  the  witness 
acquired  in  attending  the  patient  in  a  professional  capacity  not 
only,  but  he  must  also  show  that  it  was  such  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.  Edington  v.  JEtna  Z.  Ins. 
Co.  77  K  T.  564. 

The  object  of  the  statute  is  plainly  this,  that  persons  may  feel 
sure  that  whatever  they  disclose  to  a  physician,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  in  regard  to  the  bodily  condition,  whether  it  be  by  word 
or  by  allowing  a  physical  examination,  shall  be  held  sacred.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  patient  or  some  one  else  pays  the  doctor's 
bill,  or  whether  it  is  ever  paid  at  alL  And  it  matters  not  whether 
the  patient  visits  the  physician  to  relieve  his  own  anxiety,  or  to 
relieve  that  of  some  friend.  The  information  which  he  thus 
enables  the  physician  to  acquire  is  protected.  !fTor  does  it  make 
any  diflEerence  that  no  prescription  is  made.  Ordttan  v.  Metro- 
poUtan  L.  Ins.  Co.  80  N.  T.  281,  36  Am.  Rep.  617. 

§  210.  The  Privilege  of  Clergymen. — "A  clergyman,  or  other 
minister  of  any  religion,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disclose  a  con- 
fession made  to  him,  in  his  professional  character.  In  the  course  of 
discipline,  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  the  religious  body, 
to  which  he  belongs."    N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  833. 

This  rule  very  generally  obtains  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Buder  v.  Moore^  decided  in  1802  by  the  Irish  Master 
of  the  Bolls  (Sir  Michael  Smith)  and  cited  in  Mc^N'ally's  Evidence, 
253,  254.    See  also  Broad  v.  Pitty  3  Car.  &  P.  518. 

The  contra  view  is  stated  in  note  4A  of  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Evidence. 

For  an  extended  review  of  this  entire  subject  see  2  BicCi  Civil 
Evidence,  chap.  XX. 
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§  211.  Kethod  Discretionary  with  the    Trial    Court.— 

Witnesses  examined  in  open  court  are  usaallj  first  examined  in 
chief,  then  cross-examined,  and  then  re-examined. 

Bnt  nnder  modem  methods,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  court,  to  what  extent  the  examination  shall  continue  and 
in  what  order  the  evidence  shall  be  produced.  Duncam,  v.  Mo- 
ChdUmgh^  4  Serg.  &  E.  480;  Ad/riance  v.  Arnoty  31  Mo.  471; 
St&VDO/rt  V.  People^  23  Mich.  63,  9  Am.  Eep.  78;  Com.  v.  Lyden^ 
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113  Mass.  452;  MidhoUin  v.  State,  7  Ind.  646;  State  v.  Scott,  80 
N.  C.  366;  Carney  v.  State,  79  Ala.  14. 

§  212.  Strict  Mode  of  Procedure  Seldom  Pursned.— The 

strict  mode  of  procedure  is  scarcely  ever  pursued  in  active  prac- 
tice. The  office  of  a  direct  examination,  or  examination  in  chief 
as  it  is  also  termed,  is  to  lay  before  the  court  and  the  jury,  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  that  is  relevant  and  material. 
The  office  of  a  re-examination  is  to  explain,  to  rectify  and  put  in 
order  such  matters  as  have  been  affected  by  the  cross-examination. 
The  examination  of  a  single  witness  is  an  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  in  the 
cause.  If  the  strict  rules  of  examination  are  followed,  the  party 
who  produces  a  witness  is  bound  to  ask  all  material  questions  on 
the  direct  examination,  and  if  this  is  omitted  it  cannot  be  done  in 
reply,  for  no  new  question  can  be  put  in  reply  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  cross-examination  and  which  does  not  tend  to 
explain  it.  Ford  v.  NUee,  1  Hill,  300;  Caldwell  v.  New  Jersey 
S.  B.  Co.  47  N.  Y.  282;  Mey&r  v.  Goedd,  31  How.  Pr.  456;  An- 
ihony  V.  Smith,  4  Bosw.  503;  Shepard  v.  Potter,  4  Hill,  202; 
Haetmge  v.  Palmer,  20  Wend.  225;  Ldand  v.  Bennett,  6  Hill, 
286;  Romsrtze  v.  East  Bi/ver  Nal,  Bank,  2  Sweeny,  82;  Seibert  v. 
Alien,  61  Mo.  482;  Oher  v.  Ca/rson,  62  Mo.  209. 

As  a  general  rule,  leading  questions  are  not  permitted  upon  a 
direct  examination  {People  v.  Oyer  cfe  Terminer  Ct.  83  N.  Y. 
436,  459,  460);  but  the  rule  is  relaxed  where  an  omission  of  the 
witness's  testimony  is  evidently  caused  by  a  want  of  recollection 
which  a  suggestion  may  assist.  Cheeny  v.  Arnold,  18  Barb.  434. 
See  0*Hagan  v.  Dillon,  76  N.  Y.  170.  Or,  where  the  witness 
is  hostile  to  the  party  calling  him  ( Williams  v.  Eldridge,  1  Hill, 
249-255;  Thi/rd  Great  Western  Tump.  B.  Co.  v.  Zoomie,  32  N. 
Y.  127-139;  Bradehaw  v.  Combs,  102  HI.  428),  or  very  ignorant 
{Boran  v.  JfuUen,  78  111.  342;  State  v.  B&nn&r,  64  Me.  267);  and 
questions,  though  leading  in  form,  are  always  competent,  when 
merely  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  his  testimony.    Zowe  v.  Lowe,  40  Iowa,  220. 

Where  the  question  asked  is  of  doubtful  propriety  and  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  under  a  particular  view  of  the  case  it  may  be  rele- 
vant the  opposing  counsel  or  the  court  may  demand  a  statement 
of  what  it  is  proposed  to  prove  and  in  what  way  its  relevancy  to 
the  issue  may  be  shown.      Wood  v.  State,  92  Ind.  269. 
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No  witness  can  be  heard  except  npon  oath  or  affirmation;  and 
npon  a  trial  he  can  be  heard  only  in  the  presence  and  subject  to 
the  examination  of  all  the  parties,  if  they  so  elect. 

§  218.  Witness  Must  Testify  to  Facts  Within  his  Knowl- 
edge.— ^No  principle  is  better  settled  than  that  the  belief,  thoughts 
or  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  witness  are  not  admissible  evidence, 
as  a  general  rule.  He  must  testify  only  as  to  facts  within  his 
knowledge,  and  cannot  give  evidence  outside  of  this,  unless  a  case 
is  made  out  where  his  opinion  may  be  asked.  Abbott  v.  People^ 
«6  N.  Y.  460;  Qutchess  v.  ChOchess,  66  Barb.  483;  Rich  v.  Jah 
way^  18  Barb.  367;  Morehowe  v.  McnthewSy  2  N.  Y.  514;  Oibson 
V.  WiOicms,  4  Wend.  320. 

Generally  oral  evidence  must  in  all  cases  whatever,  be  direct ; 
that  is  to  say — 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  alleged  to  have  been  seen,  it  must  be  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  who  says  he  saw  it; 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  alleged  to  have  been  heard,  it  must  be  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  who  says  he  heard  it; 

If  it  refers  to  a  fact  alleged  to  have  been  perceived  by  any 
other  sense  or  in  any  other  maimer,  it  must  be  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  who  says  he  perceived  it  by  that  sense  or  in  that  manner; 

If  it  refers  to  an  opinion,  or  to  the  grounds  on  which  that  opin- 
ion is  held,  it  must  be  the  evidence  of  the  person  who  holds  that 
opinion  on  those  grounds.  Stephen,  Dig.  art.  62.  See  Teerpenning 
V.  Com  Mschange  Ins.  Co.  43  N.  Y.  279.  TriUl  v.  True,  33  Me. 
367.  So  oral  evidence  is  admissible  if  the  witness  swears  to  a 
certain  fact  as  true  to  the  ^'best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief ^^^  or 
to  his  ^^best  impression?^  McLeam.  v.  Cla/rTc,  47  Ga.  24.  As  the 
accuracy  of  his  HmpressvorC*  is  for  the  determination  of  the  jury. 
OroweU  v.  Western  Reserve  Bank,  3  Ohio  St.  406;  DuvaU  v. 
Darh/j  38  Pa,  56.  It  should  be  added  however  in  this  connec- 
tion, in  regard  to  this  subject  of  impression,  that  where  they  are 
vague  and  Ulusive — ^not  sufficiently  defined  in  or  impressed  upon 
the  memory  to  leave  a  substantial  reason  as  a  basis  for  the  testi- 
mony, the  evidence  should  be  rejected.  Humphries  v.  Parker, 
52  Me.  502;  State  v.  Flanders,  38  N.  H.  324;  Ives  v.  Hamlvn, 
&  Gush.  534;  People  v.  Wredm,  59  Cal.  392;  Wiggins  v.  HoUey, 
11  Ind.  2. 

§  214.  Examination  in  Chief— Yiews  ot  Prominent  Text 
Writers. — After  a  witness  has  been  regularly  sworn,  the  party 
21 
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who  has  called  him  proceeds  to  examine  him  in  chief;  respecting 
which  examination  the  most  important  rale  is,  that  the  leading 
questions  mast  not  be  pat  to  the  witness;  that  is,  questions  which, 
being  material  to  any  of  the  points  of  the  issue,  plainly  snggesta 
to  him  the  answer  he  is  expected  to  make.  But  this  objection  is 
not  allowed  to  be  applied  if  the  qnestion  is  merely  introductory 
and  one  which,  if  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no,"  would  not  be  con- 
clusive on  any  of  the  points  of  the  issue;  for  it  is  necessary  to  a 
certain  extent  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  witness  to  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry. 

If  a  witness  should  appear  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite 
party,  or  unwilling  to  give  evidence,  the  court  may  deem  it  right 
to  relax  the  rule  against  leading  questions,  and  allow  the  exami- 
nation in  chief  to  assume  something  of  the  form  of  a  cross^xam- 
ination.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  determine 
how  far  he  will  allow  the  examination  in  chief  to  be  by  leading 
questions.    Bussell,  Crimes,  chap.  6,  p.  918,  915,  §  2. 

§  215.  Object  of  the  Examination  in  Chief.— The  object 
of  the  examination  in  chief  is  to  elicit  from  the  witness  all  the 
material  facts  which  tend  to  prove  the  case  of  the  party  who  calls 
the  witness.  In  such  a  case,  as  the  presumption  and  the  ordinary 
fact  are  that  the  witness,  having  been  chosen  by  the  party  who 
calls  him,  is  favorable  to  his  cause,  and  therefore  likely  to  over- 
state or  misstate  the  circomstances  which  conduce  to  establish  the 
party's  case,  it  is  a  principal  rule  that — 

On  an  examination  in  chief,  a  witness  must  not  be  asked  lead- 
ing questions. 

The  simple  meaning  of  this  rule  is,  that  a  party  who  calls  a 
witness  to  prove  a  case  must  not  suggest  answers  to  the  witness,, 
nor  frame  his  question  in  such  a  manner  that  the  witness  by  an- 
swering merely  "yes  "  or  "no,"  shall  give  the  reply  and  the  evi- 
dence which  the  party  wishes  to  elicit.  A  question  is  said  to  be 
leading  when  the  words  which  the  witness  is  expected  and  re- 
quired to  utter,  are  put  into  his  mouth,  or  when  it  suggests  to  the^ 
witness  the  answer  which  the  examiner  wishes  or  expects  to  have; 
and  such  a  question  is  inadmissible,  because  the  object  of  calling 
witnesses  and  examining  them  vwa  voce  in  open  court  is,  that  the 
judge  and  jury  may  hear  them  tell  their  own  unvarnished  tale  of 
the  circumstances  which  they  are  called  to  attest.  Such  a  course 
would  strike  radically  at  the  credibility  of  all  oral  evidence,  and 
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therefore  it  is  a  sound  and  established  rule,  that,  on  the  examina- 
tion in  chief,  leading  questions  most  not  be  asked.  Heard,  Crim. 
Law,  p.  209. 

It  is  matter  of  discretion  with  the  court  before  whom  a  trial 
is  had,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  compel  counsel  to  disclose 
what  they  expect  to  prove  by  a  witness,  before  he  is  examined  in 
chief.  Where  the  case  is  one  of  delicacy  and  importance,  and 
the  evidence  is  nicely  balanced,  and  the  scale  is  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  slight  circumstances,  courts  are  vigilant  in  preventing  any 
extraneous  or  irrelevant  matter  from  being  brought  before  the 
jury.  In  such  cases  counsel  will  be  required  to  state  the  substance 
of  what  they  expect  to  prove,  in  order  that,  if  irrelevant  or  im- 
proper, the  evidence  may  not  be  given;  when  the  lines  of  the  case 
are  more  broadly  marked,  less  caution  is  necessary  as  the  rights  of 
the  parties  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  coart  deciding 
upon  the  competency  or  relevancy  of  the  evidence  as  it  falls  from 
the  witness.    People  v.  White^  14  Wend.  111. 

§  216.  Bale  as  to  Leading  Questions. — Though  the  rule  is, 
that  leading  questions  may  not  be  put  in  examination  in  chief, 
there  are  certain  exceptions,  some  allowed  as  of  right,  others  for 
convenience  sake. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  identifying  persons  or  things  which  have 
already  been  described,  the  attention  of  the  witness  may  be 
directly  pointed  to  them. 

(J)  When  a  witness  is  called  to  contract  another,  who  has  sworn 
to  a  certain  fact,  he  may  be  asked  in  direct  terms  whether  the  fact 
ever  took  place. 

(c)  When  the  witness  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  hostile  to 
the  party  calling  him. 

{d)  When  the  witness  is  unable  to  answer  general  questions 
from  defective  memory,  or  the  complicated  nature  of  the  matter 
as  to  which  he  is  interrogated. 

Leading  questions  are  also  not  objected  to — 

{a)  When  merely  introductory,  so  as  to  save  time. 

(J)  When  the  particular  matter  is  not  disputed.  Thus,  where 
a  witness,  having  deposed  to  a  fact,  has  not  been  cross-examined 
on  it,  questions  may  be  put  which  assume  that  fact.  Harris, 
Crim.  Law,  p.  855. 

The  first  general  rule  is,  that  a  party  to  whom  a  witness  is 
called,  cannot  ask  him  leading  questions,  that  is,  questions  sug- 
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gesting  the  answer  desired.  1  Phil.  £y.  Cowen  &  Hill's  ITotei^ 
268;  ChamhevB  v.  People^  5  IlL  866;  Williame  v.  Jarrotj  6  IlL 
130.  This  rule  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  witness  is 
favorable  to  the  party  calling  him.  Where  such  is  not  the  fact, 
and  the  witness  appears  to  be  hostile,  the  rule  is  relaxed,  and  a 
more  searching  mode  of  examination  is  permitted,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  cross-examination.  Storks  v.  People^  6  Denio, 
106;  WilUams  v.  Jarrotj  sv^pra.  Questions  of  introductory  mat- 
ter, leading  and  directing  the  mind  and  attention  of  the  witness 
to  the  main  inquiry,  and  which  will  not  be  conclusive  upon  any 
of  the  points  in  the  case,  are  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
leading.  1  Phil.  &  Am.  Ev.  888;  WWAams  v.  Jwrrotj  mpra. 
In  some  cases,  however,  leading  questions  are  permitted  on  a 
direct  examination.  Thus,  where  an  omission  in  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  is  caused  by  a  want  of  recollection,  which  a  sugges- 
tion may  assist,  such  suggestion  is  permitted  to  be  made.  As, 
where  a  witness  called  to  prove  a  partnership,  is  not  able  at  the 
moment  to  specify  the  several  names  of  the  partners,  a  number  of 
names,  containing  the  names  of  the  partners  among  others,  may 
be  suggested  to  him  for  the  assistance  of  his  memory.  Stark.  N. 
P.  100;  Haines,  Treatise,  p.  672. 

A  recent  celebrated  criminal  case  reported  from  California  dis- 
closes the  latitude  in  which  leading  questions  may  be  propounded 
by  the  trial  court.  The  conviction  was  for  murder,  and  wife 
murder  at  that,  and  was  based  upon  circumstantial  evidence  and 
the  opinion  of  experts.  After  the  accused  had  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  wife  con- 
fessed the  crime,  exculpated  the  prisoner  and  then  committed  sui- 
cide. It  would  seem,  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the 
presiding  judge  became  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  character 
of  the  expert  testimony;  and  the  appellate  court  could  see  no 
valid  objection  to  such  a  proceeding,  except  that,  in  form,  some 
of  the  questions  asked  were  leading  and  suggestive.  Patterson, 
Justice^  says:  ^'If  tiiey  assumed  facts  not  proved,  the  attention 
of  the  court  ought  to  have  been  directed  to  this  objection.  While 
it  was  probably  not  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  urge  his  objec- 
tions to  questions  asked  by  the  court  with  the  formality  and  per- 
sistence required  when  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  examining 
the  witness,  yet  the  attention  of  the  court  ought  to  have  been 
called  in  some  manner  to  the  objectionable  matters.    It  is  in  the 
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discretion  of  the  conrt  to  allow  coimsel  to  ask  leading  questions 
and  there  is  no  reason  whj  the  court  may  not,  of  its  own  motion, 
ask  qnestions  in  that  form."    People  v.  Bowers^  79  Cal.  416. 

Leading  qnestions  may  be  pnt  to  an  unwilling  witness,  but  there 
is  some  conflict  of  authority  as  to  whether  if  a  witness  unexpect- 
edly gives  testimony  adverse  to  the  pfuty  calling  him,  such  party 
may  ask  him  if  he  has  not  on  another  particular  occasion  made  a 
contrary  statement  We  think  the  cases  which  hold  that  the  wit- 
ness may  be  thus  cross-examined  by  the  party  who  called  him  are 
supported  by  the  better  reasons.    Schxcster  v.  StcUe^  80  Wis.  107. 

As  late  as  1892  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  restated  its 
position  in  reference  to  leading  questions  and  unanimously  held, 
that  the  entire  subject  relating  thereto  in  criminal  prosecutions 
was  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court.  People  v.  Shermam^ 
133  N.  T.  349. 

The  matter  of  leading  questions  at  any  stage  of  the  examina- 
tion, is  so  far  a  matter  of  discretion  that  no  legal  exception  will 
lie  to  any  ruling  thereupon.    2  Phil.  Ev.  892,  et  eeq.;  Sheldon  v. 
Wood^  2  Bosw.  267. 

The  English  rule  on  cross-examination  is  that,  when  a  witness 
has  been  introduced,  sworn  and  examined  as  to  any  material  point 
in  the  case,  the  other  party  may  cross-examine  him  as  to  the  whole 
case,  including  any  new  matter  of  defense;  but  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  be  allowed  to  press  the  witness  with  leading  ques- 
tions will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  demeanor 
of  the  witness,  his  apparent  bias  and  other  considerations,  and 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge.  This  rule  is  adopted  by  several  of  the  American  state 
courts.  1  Thomp.  Trials,  §  430,  citing  2  Phil.  Ev.  896-911;  Mor- 
gan V.  Brydges^  2  Stark.  314;  Bex  v.  Brooke,  2  Stark.  472;  Web- 
ster v.  Lee,  5  Mass.  335;  Merrill  v.  Berkshire^  11  Pick,  269; 
Moody  V.  BoweUj  17  Pick.  490,  28  Am.  Dec.  317;  BlackingUm 
V.  Johnson^  126  Mass.  21;  Beal  v.  NicKole,  2  Gray,  262;  Yarick . 
V.  Jackson,  2  Wend.  166,  19  Am.  Dec.  571;  Fulton  v.  Stafford, 
2  Wend.  483;  Lvnsley  v.  Ixroely,  26  Vt  123;  Legg  v.  Drake,  1 
Ohio  St.  286;  Page  v.  Kankey,  6  Mo.  433;  Brown  v.  Burrvs,  8 
Mo.  26;  St.  Louis  cfe  /.  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Silver,  56  Mo.  265;  Staie  v. 
Sayres,  58  Mo.  585;  Knapp  v.  Schneider,  24  Wis.  70;  Dumford 
V.  Clark,  1  Mart.  O.  S.  202;  Damdson  v.  DeLaUa/nde,  12  La. 
Ann.  826;   Nicholson  v.  Desdbry,  14  La.  Ann.  81;  King  v.  At- 
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hi/ns,  33  La.  Ann.  1057;  KMer  v.  Mcllwaine^  16  8.  C.  551;  Clinr 
ton  V.  McKemie,  5  Strobh.  L.  86;  Edly  v.  Brooks^  26  Ala.  623; 
Fralick  v.  Presley^  29  Ala.  467,  66  Am.  Dec  418. 

§  217.  No  Material  Fact  in  Issae  can  be  Assumed  on  Exam- 
ination.— It  Ib  no  objection  to  the  form  of  a  question  put  to  a 
witnesB  that  it  assumes  facts  which  are  not  disputed.  The  rules 
of  law  which  govern  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  as  effectuallj 
prohibit  counsel  from  assuming,  in  their  questions,  any  facts 
which  are  material  to  the  point  of  inquiry,  but  which  are  to  be 
ultimately  found  by  the  jury,  as  other  rules  of  law  forbid  the  pre- 
siding judge  from  assuming  such  facts  in  his  instructions  to  the 
jury.  In  the  former  case  the  reason  of  such  rules  does  not  rest 
merely  upon  the  consideration  that  such  assumption  of  facts  might 
mislead  the  witnesses,  but  upon  the  liability  of  such  assumption 
or  assertion  of  facts  by  counsel  becoming  a  substitute  in  the  minds 
of  the  jurors  for  evidence,  and  thus  calculated  to  mislead  them. 
In  the  latter  case  the  reason  is  the  same,  with  the  further  reason 
that  the  assumption  by  the  court,  in  its  instructions  to  the  jury, 
of  material  facts  to  be  found  by  them,  is  regarded  as  an  invasion 
by  the  court  of  the  peculiar  province  of  the  jury.  The  rules  in 
the  former  case  are  so  rigidly  maintained  that  they  will  not  per- 
mit counsel,  even  upon  cross-examination  and  when  leading  ques- 
tions may  be  put,  to  assume  any  material  facts  in  issue  and  which 
are  to  be  found  by  the  jury,  or  to  assume  that  particular  answers 
have  been  given  contrary  to  the  fact  H<mh  v.  Mumday^  12  UL 
App.  639. 

§  218.  Nature  and  Scope  of  tlie  Rebuttal  Evidence  in  Crim- 
inal Gases. — The  rule  is  well  settled  that  in  rebuttal  the  people 
are  restricted  to  evidence  controverting  the  facts  proven  by  the 
evidence  of  the  defense;  and  that  no  evidence  confirmatory  of  the 
original  case  can  be  introduced  by  way  of  rebuttal,  even  though 
it  clearly  establishes  the  prisoner's  guilt.  McLeod's  Trial,  pamph. 
p.  222;  Rex  v.  SUditoh,  6  Car.  &  P.  299;  Jiex  v.  Stimpson^  2 
Car.  &  P.  415;  JBroton  v.  GileSj  1  Car.  &  P.  118,  2  Phil.  Ev.  note 
600. 

The  cases  seemingly  contra  {Sex  v.  Voke^  Buss.  &  B.  531;  Roscoe, 
Crim.  Ev.  (6  Am.  ed.)  88)  have  been  overruled  by  later  cases,  and 
the  recent  rule  now  well  settled  is,  where  two  offenses  of  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  felony  have  been  committed  by  a  prisoner  who  stands 
charged  only  with  the  commission  of  the  latter  and  greater,  the 
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evidfflice  must  be  restricted  to  proof  of  the  last  offense.  Proof  of 
any  one  crime  cannot  be  introduced  to  support  the  charge  of 
another.  Reg,  v.  Oddy^  2  Den.  0.  C.  268, 273;  Barton  v.  State^ 
18  Ohio,  221;  Cole  v.  Com.  5  Gratt  696;  Com.  v.  CaU,  21  Pick. 
615;  Baker  v.  State,  4  Ark.  56;  Dvm,n  v.  State,  2  Ark.  229;  Rex 
V.  WhUey,  2  Leach,  0.  0.  983;  LaBeau  v.  PeopU,  34  N.  T.  223; 
JFriery  v.  People,  2  Keyes,  424. 

No  rule  for  the  conduct  of  a  trial  is  more  familiar  than  that  the 
party  holding  the  affirmative  is  bound  to  introduce  all  the  evi- 
dence on  his  side  before  he  closes.  Hastings  v.  Palmer,  20 
Wend.  225.  He  must  exhaust  aU  his  testimony  in  support  of  the 
issue  on  his  side  before  the  testimony  on  the  opposite  side  has 
been  heard.  Ford  v.  NUee,  1  Hill,  301;  Rex  v.  Stimpeon,  2  Oar. 
<fe  P.  415.  He  can  afterwards  introduce  evidence  in  rebuttal 
only.  Rebutting  evidence  in  such  cases  means  not  merely  evi- 
dence which  contradicts  the  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side  and 
corroborates  those  of  the  party  who  began,  but  evidence  in  denial 
of  some  affirmative  fact  which  the  answering  party  has  endeavored 
to  prove.  Sih)&rman  v.  Foreman,  3  E.  D.  Smith,  322;  Reix  v- 
Stimpeon,  supra.  These  rules  may,  in  special  cases,  be  departed 
from  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  but  a  refusal  to  depart 
from  them  is  no  ground  of  exception.  Ma/rehaJl  v.  Davies,  78 
N.  T.  414. 

"I  must  say  that  so  much  averse  am  I  to  withholding  testimony, 
that  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  so  gross  and  palpable  that  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  control  the  discretion  of  the  circuit 
judge  from  receiving  at  any  time  additional  affirmatory,  cumula- 
tive and  corroborative  evidence  of  facts  previously  proved,  or 
which  tends  to  strengthen  and  add  force  or  probability  to  such 
evidence."    Lumpkin,  J.,  in  Walker  v.  Wcdker,  14  Gki.  242, 250. 

So  largely  is  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  evidence  not  strictly 
in  rebuttal  a  discretionary  matter  with  the  court  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  formulating  a  general  rule  to  the  effect  that  material 
testimony  in  a  case  should  be  admitted  at  any  time,  before  the 
formal  submission  of  the  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
The  presiding  judge  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  has  absolute 
immunity  from  all  review  unless  it  should  clearly  appear  that 
there  was  a  willful  abuse  of  the  discretion  confided  to  him.  Of 
course  where  important  testimony  is  withheld  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  placing  either  party  to  a  disadvantage  the  trial  court 
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would  be  abundantly  justified  in  refusing  it  admission.  Gaines 
V.  Com.  50  Pa.  319;  Dosier  v.  Jerman,  30  Mo.  216,  220;  ffunts- 
man  v.  NichoUj  116  Mass.  521;  Morse  v.  Pottery  4  Gray,  292; 
Marshall  v.  Davies^  58  How.  Pr.  231. 

The  language  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  is  a  practical 
reaffirmance  of  the  last  paragraph.  ^'  The  extent  of  the  cross^x- 
amination  upon  matters  immaterial  to  the  issue,  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge.  Inquiries  on  irrelevant  topics  to  discredit  the 
witness,  and  to  what  extent  this  may  be  pursued — are  matters 
committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  trial  court;  and  this  is 
the  rule  as  regards  the  right  of  inquiry  into  all  matters  wholly 
collateral  and  immaterial  to  the  issue.  The  court  may  permit 
disparaging  inquiries  on  matters  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  where  the 
ends  of  justice  demand  it,  and  may  exclude  them  without  infring- 
ing upon  any  legal  right  af  the  parties;  and  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  is  not  the  subject  of  review,  except  in  cases  of  plain 
abuse  and  injustice."    La  Beau  v.  People^  34  N.  T.  230. 

Any  evidence  in  rebuttal  that  could  be  fairly  considered  admis- 
sible in  a  civil  action  is  equally  competent  in  a  criminal  case. 

This  does  not  imply  that  a  party  is  at  liberty  to  swell  the  vol- 
ume of  his  former  testimony,  but  rather  that  he  must  meet  the 
evidence  afforded  by  new  matter;  by  evidence  not  already  in  the 
case  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
versary's proof.  As  a  rule  any  evidence  that  rebuts  either  the 
main  issue  or  any  minor  inquiry,  is  pertinent  Com.  v.  TinJcha/niy 
14  Gray,  12;  AtMns  v.  State,  16  Ark.  568;  Spivey  v.  State,  26 
Ala.  90;  Ligktfoot  v.  People,  16  Mich.  507;  Cdl&num  v.  People, 
55  N.  T.  81;  Sta;U  v.  Sh&rm^r,  65  Mo.  83;  Reid  v.  Staie,  50  GkL 
556;  People  v.  Au«tvn,  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  154;  Cra/voford  v. 
State,  12  Ga.  142. 

The  rule  exemplified  by  the  authorities  is  this :  that  whenever 
the  existence  of  a  purpose,  or  state  of  mind,  is  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, explanatory  conduct  and  accompanying  expressions  of  the 
party  himself,  or  of  other  persons  to  him  or  in  his  presence,  may 
be  shown  by  proof.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  State,  40 
K.  J.  L.  495,  it  was  declared  by  the  court  of  errors  that  the  dec- 
larations of  a  third  party  explanatory  of  an  act  that  was  part  of 
the  res  gestoB  were  not  hearsay  but  were  legitimate  evidence. 

In  the  recent  case  of  People  v.  DowUng,  84  N.  Y.  478,  which 
was  a  prosecution  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  after  the  state  had 
proved  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  the  defendant,  in  order  to  rebut 
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the  inference  of  gnilty  knowledge  on  his  part,  offered  to  show 
what  statement  the  thief  had  made  to  him  at  the  time  he  pur* 
chased  the  property,  with  respect  to  the  source  from  which  he 
had  got  it;  and  such  statements  were  held  competent  evidence  by 
the  court  of  appeals. 

An  application  of  the  same  principle  appears  in  the  case  of 
Rex  y.  Whitehead^  1  Car.  &  P.  67,  and  reference  to  other  like 
cases  will  be  found  in  the  text-books. 

§  219.  The  Cross-examination. — The  privilege  of  cross-ex- 
amination is  limited  only  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Peake 
in  his  treatise  on  Evidence,  says :  "It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  rule  on  this  subject  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who,  in  general,  is 
guided  by  the  demeanor  of  the  witness,  and  the  situation  he  stands 
in,  with  relation  to  the  parties."  (pp.  189,  190).  Pothier,  in  his 
treatise  on  Obligations  says :  "The  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
adduced  by  the  opposite  party,  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  nicety, 
with  respect  both  to  the  conduct  of  the  advocate  and  the  discrim- 
ination of  those  who  are  to  form  a  judgment.  .  .  •  The 
abuse  to  which  this  procedure  is  liable  are  the  subject  of  very 
frequent  complaint,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  by  any 
but  general  rules,  to  apply  a  preventive  to  these  abuses,  without 
destroying  the  liberty  upon  which  the  benefits  (above  adverted 
to)  essentially  depend;  and  all  that  can  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  court,  is  a  discouragement  of  any  virulence  towards 
the  witness,  which  is  not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  cause.  . 
.  •  Whatever  can  elicit  the  actusd  dispositions  of  the  witness 
with  respect  to  the  event,  whatever  can  detect  the  operation  of  a 
concerted  plan  of  testimony,  or  bring  into  light  the  incidental 
facts  and  circumstances  that  the  witness  may  be  supposed  to  have 
suppressed;  in  short,  whatever  may  be  expected  fairly  to  promote 
the  real  manifestation  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  is  not  only  jus- 
tifiable, but  meritorious."    Vol.  2,  pp.  228,  229. 

So,  as  a  general  rule  the  range  and  extent  of  such  an  examina- 
tion i&  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  subject,  however, 
to  the  limitation  that  it  must  relate  to  matters  pertinent  to  the 
issue,  or  to  specific  facts  which  tend  to  discredit  the  witness  or 
impeach  his  moral  character.  People  v.  Brown^  72  N.  Y.  571; 
Rycm  V.  People^  79  N.  T.  594;  People  v.  Crapo,  76  N.  T.  290, 
32  Am.  Bep.  302.    If  tnis  limitation  is  not  disregarded  we  can 
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only  interfere  where  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  discretion.  Third 
Cheat  Western  Tump.  B.  Co.  v.  LoomiSy  32  N.  T.  127;  LaBeau 
V.  People,  34  N.  T.  230;  People  v.  Casey ,  72  N,  T.  393;  People 
V.  Oyer  &  Termmer  Ct.  83  N.  T.  436, 

The  opposite  party  may  cross-examine  the  witness  to  any  facts 
stated  in  his  direct  examinatiou,  or  connected  therewith,  and  in 
so  doing  may  put  leading  questions,  but  if  he  examines  him  as  to 
other  matters,  such  examination  is  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  a  direct  examination. 

And  the  court  may  in  all  instances,  limit  the  time  allowed  for 
the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  {Lynch  v.  State,  9  Ind.  541),  or 
the  number  of  witnesses  on  either  side.  MergerUhei/m,  v.  State, 
107  Ind.  567.  So,  too,  the  court  may  at  all  times  interpose  its 
authority  to  regulate  the  manner  and  substance  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  prevent  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  or  the  evasiveness 
of  their  replies  or  any  matters  legitimately  within  the  scope  redi- 
rect, cross  or  otherwise.    State  v.  Scott^  80  N.  C.  365. 

a.  Bale  as  to  Hostile  Witnesses. — ^Where  it  appears  that  a 
witness  is  hostile  to  the  party  calling  him  or  is  reluctant  and 
evasive  in  his  replies,  leading  questions  although  generally  ex- 
cluded may  be  allowed.  This  too  is  a  matter  largely  within  the 
sphere  of  the  court's  discretion.  Block  v.  State,  60  Wis.  574. 
In  the  language  of  a  well  known  writer,  '^the  judge  may,  in  his 
discretion,  allow  leading  questions  to  be  put,  on  direct  or  redirect 
examination;  where  the  witness  is  hostile  or  reluctant,  or  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  other  party,  or  so  youthful,  ignorant,  or  infirm 
as  to  require  the  attention  to  be  led;  or  where  his  memory  has 
been  exhausted  without  stating  some  particular,  such  as  a  name, 
which  cannot  be  significantly  pointed  out  by  a  general  inquiry." 
Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  95. 

Instances  frequently  arise,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
ecution, where  the  witness  is  evidently  reluctant  and  the  state's 
attorney  is  burdened  with  his  presence  chiefly  becanse  he  may 
have  been  the  only  eyewitness  of  the  alleged  offense.  In  such 
cases  the  trial  court  should  regard  the  witness  as  hostile  and  in- 
dulge  the  utmost  latitude  in  his  examination.  It  is  quite  time 
that  it  was  understood  that  the  criminal  classes  of  this  country 
are  not  to  be  emancipated  from  all  the  effects  of  their  vicious 
courses  merely  because  one  of  their  own  ilk  is  a  witness  for  the 
state  and  as  such  attempts  by  evasion  and  subterfuge  to  further 
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their  own  interests  bj  placing  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
the  state's  attomej.  The  wide  discretion  accorded  the  trial  court 
in  the  matter  of  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  will  correct 
any  tendency  to  jeopardize  the  people's  case. 

It  is  competent  to  ask  a  witness  on  cross-examination,  whether 
he  has  been  in  jail  or  state  prison,  and  how  much  of  his  life  he 
has  passed  in  such  places,  with  a  view  to  impair  his  credibility. 
The  extent  of  sach  cross-examination  rests  somewhat  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  but  the  discretion  should  be  liberally  exer- 
cised.   Beal  V.  People,  42  N.  T.  270. 

b.  Confined  to  Releyant  Facts. — A  witness  cannot  be  asked, 
upon  cross-examination,  questions  which  are  not  in  any  way  rele- 
vant to  the  matters  in  issue;  neither  is  a  question  allowed  to  be 
asked  which,  if  answered  affirmatively,  would  be  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  issue;  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  witness  if  he 
answers  in  the  negative,  by  calling  other  witnesses  to  disprove 
what  he  says;  but  this  subject  will  perhaps  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Counsel  upon  cross-examination  cannot  assume  that  the  witness 
has  made  an  assertion  in  his  examination  in  chief,  which  was  not 
in  fact  made,  or  put  a  question  which  assumes  a  fact  not  in  proof. 
Bussell,  Crimes,  chap.  5,  §  2. 

In  WerUworih  v.  BuKler,  3  E.  D.  Smith,  309,  a  point  was  made 
that  the  witness,  on  cross-examination,  had  been  asked  irrelevant 
questions.  Woodruff,  e/i,  says:  '^True,  the  evidence  was  not 
relevant  to  the  issue,  but  there  is  no  test  for  a  cross-examination, 
if  it  was  relevant  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness  or  any  collat- 
eral matter  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  The  latitude  given  to 
cross-examination  is  such,  moreover,  that  we  must  be  f  uUy  satis- 
fied that  injustice  is  caused  by  it,  before  we  would  reverse  a 
judgment  because  on  cross-examination  a  purely  irrelevant  ques- 
tion was  allowed."  See  PlMo  v.  Kelly^  16  Abb.  Pr.  188;  Third 
Oreai  Western  Tv/rnp,  R.  Co.  v.  LoomiSy  32  N.  Y.  127;  Hardy 
V.  Norton^  66  Barb.  527. 

The  examination,  both  direct  and  cross,  must  be  confined  to 
facts  relevant  to  the  issue,  but  in  cross-examination  the  witness 
need  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the  facts  to  which  he  testified  to 
the  chief,  and  in  the  re-direct  examination,  he  is  only  allowed  to 
explain  such  matters  as  were  first  elicited  upon  the  cross-examina^ 
tiou.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  where  new  matter  is  by 
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express  sanction  of  the  court  introdnced  after  the  direct  examina- 
tion by  either  party,  the  opposite  party  is  privileged  to  cross-ez* 
amine  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  matter. 

c.  When  Party  Makes  Witness  his  Own. — Bj  going  into  a 
new  matter  not  involved  in  the  direct  examination,  the  party 
cross-examining,  makes  the  witness  his  own  so  far  as  concerns  his 
response  to  the  questions  regarding  that  matter.  Houghton  v. 
Jones^  68  U.  8. 1  Wall.  702, 17  L.  ed.  503;  Hughss  v.  Westmore- 
land  Coal  Co.  104  Pa.  207;  JDonneUy  v.  State,  26  N.  J.  L.  468, 
601;  Awora  v.  Cobb,  21  Ind.  492;  BurUnU  v.  Meeker,  104  HI 
541;  Austin  v.  State,  14  Ark.  555;  People  v.  JUUler,  83  CaL  99; 
State  V.  Smith,  49  Conn.  376;  State  v.  Swwyze,  30  La.  Ann.  1328. 

d.  Bnle  as  to  Collateral  Matters. — ^Where  collateral  matter 
has  been  introduced  into  the  cause  by  the  party  whose  witness  is 
on  the  stand  in  the  testimony  in  chief — evidence  not  exactly  per- 
tinent to  the  issue  on  trial — ^whether  the  other  side  is  bound  to 
treat  that  as  his  own  collateral  matter,  as  the  collateral  matter  of 
the  cross-examining  party.  The  cross-examiner  may  ask  ques- 
tions which  are  collateral,  and  may  do  this  very  extensively,  but 
he  must  take  the  answer  of  the  witness  as  true.  If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  nevertheless  he  is  bound  by  it,  because 
he  has  chosen  to  ask  the  question  that  really  does  not  belong  to 
the  case.  But  where  the  party  whose  witness  is  on  the  stand  in- 
troduces collateral  matter,  and  his  witness,  I  wiU  presume,  testifies 
falsely  in  regard  to  that  collateral  matter,  whether  the  other  side 
may  not  contradict  that  witness  in  regard  to  that  collateral  matter, 
is  another  question.  Wylie,  Justice,  in  United  States  v.  Dorsey, 
Star  Route  Trial,  p.  8832. 

Digesting  the  statement  of  the  court  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  it  appears  that  answers  to  questions  regarding  side  issues 
or  collateral  matters  are  not  open  to  contradiction;  but  where  such 
matters  are  brought  out  by  the  examination  in  chief,  the  cross- 
examiner  may  endeavor  to  contradict  him. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  ordinarily  a  witness  can  testify 
only  to  those  facts  which  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  his  opinion  or  the  declaration  or  conduct 
of  others  is  relevant 

When  a  witness  is  cross^xamined,  he  may  be  asked  any  qnes* 
tion  which  tends : 

(1)  To  test  his  accuracy,  veracity,  or  credibility;  or 
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(2)  To  shake  his  credit,  by  injuring  his  chaittcter. 

Witnesses  have  been  compelled  to  answer  such  questions,  though 
the  matter  suggested  was  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  and 
though  the  answer  was  disgraceful  to  the  witness;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  court  has  the  right  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  such 
cases,  and  to  refuse  to  compel  such  questions  to  be  answered 
when  the  truth  of  the  matter  suggested  would  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  affect  the  credibility  of  the  witness  as  to  the  matter 
to  which  he  is  required  to  testify. 

In  the  case  provided  for  in  article  120,  a  witness  cannot  be 
compelled  to  answer  such  a  question.     Stephen,  Dig.  art.  129. 

The  rule,  as  stated  in  the  books,  that  a  witness  cannot  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  any  fact  which  is  collateral  and  irrelevant  to  the 
issue,  merely  for  tiie  purpose  of  contradicting  him  by  other  evi- 
dence, if  he  should  deny  it,  thereby  to  discredit  his  testimony, 
does  not,  by  any  means,  imply  that  a  witness  may  be  cross-exam- 
ined, for  such  purpose,  as  to  every  fact  which  is  relevant  to  the 
issue.  The  right  of  cross-examination,  for  such  purpose,  is  lim- 
ited to  those  matters  which  tend  to  contradict,  discredit,  vary, 
qualify,  or  explain  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  on  direct 
examination.  In  the  leading  case  of  Atty.  Oen,  v.  Hitchooch^  1 
Exch.  91,  the  rule  was  stated  as  follows  by  Alderson,  B.:  "A 
witness  may  be  asked  any  question  which,  if  answered,  would 
qualify  or  contradict  some  previous  part  of  that  witness's  testi- 
mony, given  on  the  trial  of  the  issue;  and  if  that  question  is  so 
put  to  him  and  answered,  the  opposite  party  may  then  contradict 
him,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  contradiction  qualifies 
or  contradicts  the  previous  part  of  the  witness's  testimony,  and  so 
removes  it"  The  reported  cases,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  are  consistent  with  the  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it, 
stated  by  Baron  Alderson. 

If  the  cross-examination  tends  merely  to  disgrace  the  witness, 
but  relates  to  a  collateral  and  independent  fact,  and  goes  clearly 
to  the  credit  of  the  witness,  whether  in  such  case  he  has  the  priv- 
ilege to  decline  or  not,  the  matter  so  far  rests  in  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  court  that  in  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  privilege,  if  the 
question  relate  to  a  matter  of  recent  date  and  would  materially 
assist  the  jury  or  the  court  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  his  credi- 
bility, the  court  will  usually  require  an  answer,  over  the  objection 
of  counsel,  but  may  sustain  an  objection. 
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When  the  answer  wonid  tend  to  criminate  the  witness,  but 
would  be  collateral  and  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  and  yet  would 
affect  his  credibility,  if  he  do  not  claim  his  privilege,  no  distinc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  the  right  of  a  party 
to  call  for  its  exercise  by  an  objection  are  concerned,  can  be  per- 
ceived between  such  a  case  and  one  differing  from  it  in  only  that 
the  answer  would  merely  disgrace  the  witness.  In  short,  where 
the  question  relates  to  a  particular  act  which  is  collateral  and 
irrelevant  to  the  issue,  it  is  proper  for  a  party  to  object,  and  it  is 
within  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  where  the  witness  does 
not  exercise  a  privilege  to  decline,  to  permit  an  answer,  if,  by 
affecting  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  it  will  subserve  justice,  or 
to  sustain  the  objection,  if  such  purpose  will  not  be  promoted  by 
the  answer;  and  if  the  answer  would  not  affect  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  the  court  should  sustain  the  objection,  and  has  no 
discretion  to  admit  the  evidence.  See  Third  Oreat  Western 
Tv/mp.  R.  Co.  V.  LoomiSy  32  N.  T.  127;  Shepa/rd  v.  Pa/rkery  36 
N.  T.  517;  South  Bend  v.  Rardy,  98  Ind.  677. 

e.  Duty  of  the  Court  to  Protect  the  Witness. — Zeal  in  a 
prosecuting  attorney  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation,  but 
that  zeal  must  be  exercised  within  proper  limits.  In  civil  cases 
counsel  often  take  too  much  latitude  in  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses.  Witnesses  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  see  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
insinuations  and  attacks  of  counsel,  whether  the  insinuation  or 
attack  is  direct  or  is  in  the  form  of  a  suggestive  question.  In 
criminal  cases  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  a  public  officer,  acting 
in  a  quasi  judicial  capacity.  Juries  very  properly  regard  him  as 
unprejudiced,  impartial,  and  non-partisan;  and  insinuations  thrown 
out  by  him  regarding  the  credibility  of  witnesses  for  the  defense 
are  calculated  to  prejudice  the  defendant.  People  v.  Cahoon,  88 
Mich.  456. 

In  Richabue  v.  GoU^  51  Mich.  227,  the  court  held  that  "the 
duty  of  the  trial  judge  to  repress  needless  scandal  and  gratuitous 
attacks  on  character  is  a  very  plain  one,  and  good  care  should  be 
taken  to  discharge  it  fully  and  faithfully."  See  also,  as  bearing 
upon  this  question.  Bond  v.  Pontiac^  0.  dk  P.  A,  R,  Co.  62  Mich. 
643;  Cronkhite  v.  Dickerson,  61  Mich.  178;  Wheeler  v.  Wallace^ 
63  Mich.  356;  People  v.  Hare^  57  Mich.  506.  These  cases  also 
impose  the  duty  on  the  judge  to  protect  every  witness  from  irrel- 
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evant,  insulting  or  improper  qnestions,  and  from  harsh  or  insult- 
ing treatment;  and  a  witness  shall  be  detained  only  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  justice  require. 

f.  Gross-examination  During  Absence  of  the  Accused. — 

Glenerallj,  it  maj  be  said  that  the  continuance  of  a  cross-examin- 
ation of  the  people's  witnesses  during  the  brief  absence  of  the 
prisoner  on  the  trial  is  not  a  violation  of  the  statutory  provision 
that  no  person  can  be  tried  for  a  felony  ^^unless  he  be  personally 
present  during  such  triaL"  People  v.  Bragle^  88  N.  T.  685,  42 
Am.  Kep.  269.  Maurer  v.  People^  43  N.  Y.  1,  does  not  state  a 
contra  view,  as  in  that  case  the  absence  was  of  some  length  and 
effected  a  substantial  right  of  the  accused. 

g.  Beealling  Witness. — ^Whenever  any  witness  has  been  exam- 
ined in  chief,  the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  cross-examine  him, 
and  after  the  cross-examination  is  concluded  the  party  who  called 
the  witness  has  a  right  to  re-examine  him.  The  court  may,  in  all 
cases,  permit  a  witness  to  be  recalled  either  for  further  examina- 
tion in  chief  or  for  further  cross-examination,  and  if  it  does  so, 
the  parties  have  the  right  of  further  cross-examination  and  further 
re-examination  respectively.  Stephen,  Dig.  art.  126;  Owmmings 
V.  Taylor,  24  Minn.  429;  Com.  v.  McOorty^  114  Mass.  299;  Corh- 
Unental  Ins.  Co.  v.  Delpetich,  82  Pa.  225. 

It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  to  permit  a 
witness  to  be  recalled  to  a  fact  in  respect  to  which  he  had  before 
testified,  and  to  explain,  qualify  or  contradict  his  former  state- 
ments, and  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  only  affects  his  credi- 
bility. A  court  of  review  cannot  revise  or  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  judge  at  the  trial,  in  a  matter  properly  resting  in  his  discre- 
tion. Wrt^lU  V.  WiUcoXy  9  C.  B.  650;  People  v.  Cook,  8  K  Y. 
67;  WilUama  v.  Sa/rgeani,  46  N.  T.  482. 

A  witness  once  examined  cannot  be  re-examined  as  to  the  same 
matter  without  leave  of  the  court.  But  he  may  be  re-examined 
as  to  any  new  matter,  upon  which  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
adverse  party.  After  the  examinations  on  both  sides  are  once 
concluded,  the  witness  cannot  be  recalled  without  leave  of  the 
court.  This  is  purely  a  discretionary  matter  and  never  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  review  unless  for  gross  abuse  of  the  discretion. 

Under  obvious  principles  of  justice  the  trial  court  should  allow, 
in  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  a  witness  to  explain  an  error  or  inad- 
vertence in  his  testimony  when  he  requests  to  do  so  before  leav- 
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ing  the  stand;  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  recall 
him  for  that  purpose.     Oherf elder  v.  Kwocma'ogh^  21  Neb.  483. 

h.  Tiews  of  Sir  James  Stephen. — Stephen,  in  his  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence,  expounds  the  law  as  follows: 

^'When  a  witness  h&  cross-examined  he  may  be  asked  any  ques- 
tion which  tends:  1.  To  test  his  accuracy,  veracity,  or  credibility; 
or  2.  To  shake  his  credit  by  injuring  his  character.  He  may  be 
compelled  to  answer  any  such  question,  however  irrelevant  it  may 
be  to  the  facts  in  issue,  and  however  disgraceful  the  answer  may 
be  to  himself,  except  in  the  case  provided  for  in  article  120,  namely, 
where  the  answer  might  expose  him  to  a  crimmal  charge  or  pen- 
alty.*'   Art  129. 

By  placing  such  inquiries  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court,  the  past  lives  of  witnesses  are  not  liable  to  be  ransacked  and 
exposed;  for  against  such  unreasonable  and  oppressive  cross- 
examinations  the  power  of  the  court  may  be  interposed,  on  its  own 
motion,  to  protect  the  witness  and  prohibit  such  questiouB.  In 
the  liberality  allowed  on  cross-examinations,  to  promote  the  ends 
of  justice,  a  sound  discretion  will  never  sanction  inquiries  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  disgrace  the  witness,  and  not  to  test  his 
credibility.  And  whenever  such  is  the  object  of  it,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  disallow  it,  and  to  confine  the  cross-examination  to 
proper  limits.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  abuse  of  such 
a  cross-examination  is  guarded  against:  1.  By  the  privilege  of  the 
witness  to  decline  toanswerany  question  which  may  disgrace  him, 
or  may  tend  to  charge  him  as  a  criminal;  and  2.  By  the  power  of 
the  court  to  interpose  and  to  protect  the  witness,  of  its  own  motion. 
StaU  V.  Bacon^  13  Or.  143. 

i.  Cause  for  Remembering  Certain  Facts. — A  witness  is  at 
liberty  to  state  certain  collateral  facts  that  tend  to  fix  some  other 
fact  about  which  he  is  being  questioned  in  his  memory,  and  it 
frequently  occurs  in  all  examinations  that  the  fact  of  having  had 
a  conversation  concerning  a  certain  matter  is  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  remembering  the  subject-matter  ealled  for. 

It  is  always  competent  for  a  witness  to  state  that  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  third  person  on  a  certain  subject  germane  to  the 
issue  in  dispute,  and  at  a  time  specified,  as  a  reason  for  his  accurate 
recollection  of  the  fact  to  which  he  has  testified.  The  rules  of 
evidence  are  those  of  common  sense  and  human  experience;  and 
both  of  diese  teach  us  that  the  retentiveness  of  a  witness's  memory 
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as  to  a  particnlar  fact  or  indictment,  is  greatly  improved  where, 
After  seeing  or  hearing  of  it,  he  subsequently  converses  about  it. 
Adams  v.  Bdbmson^  66  Ala.  587. 

j.  The  English  Rule. — ^Every  witness  under  cross-examination 
in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  may  be  asked  whether  he  has 
made  any  former  statement  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
action  and  inconsistent  with  his  present  testimony,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  supposed  statement  being  referred  to  sufficiently  to 
designate  the  particular  occasion,  and  if  he  does  not  distinctly 
tidmit  that  he  has  made  such  a  statement,  proof  maybe  given  that 
he  did  in  fact  make  it 

The  same  course  may  be  taken  with  a  witness  upon  his  exami- 
nation in  chief,  if  the  judge  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  "adverse"  (i.  e. 
hostile)  to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  called,  and  permits  the 
-question.    Stephen,  Dig.  art.  131. 

When  a  witness  under  cross-examination  has  been  asked  and 
has  answered  any  question  which  is  relevant  to  the  inquiry  only 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  shake  his  credit  by  injuring  his  character, 
no  evidence  can  be  given  to  contradict  him,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing cases : 

(1)  If  a  witness  is  asked  whether  he  has  been  previously  con- 
victed of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  and  denies  or  does  not  admit 
it,  or  refuses  to  answer,  evidence  may  be  given  of  his  previous 
-conviction  thereof. 

(2)  If  a  witness  is  asked  any  question  tending  to  show  that  he 
is  not  impartial,  and  answers  it  by  denying  the  facts  suggested, 
he  may  be  contradicted.     Stephen,  Dig.  art.  130. 

§  220.  Importance  of  Cross-examination. — The  importance 
snd  value  of  a  cross-examination  is  truly  and  forcibly  stated  by 
Mr.  Starkie  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  vol.  1,  page  25.  He  says : 
^*The  power  given  to  a  party  against  whom  evidence  is  offered, 
of  cross-examining  the  witness  upon  whose  authority  the  evidence 
depends,  constitutes  a  strong  test  both  of  the  ability  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  witness  to  declare  the  truth.  By  this  means  the 
opportunity  which  the .  witness  had  of  ascertaining  the  fact  to 
which  he  testifies,  his  ability  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge, 
his  powers  of  memory,  his  situation  with  respect  to  the  parties, 
his  motives,  are  all  severally  examined  and  scrutinized."  Every 
person  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  courts  of 
22 
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justice,  indeed  every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  trial 
of  cauBes,  haa  seen  how  efficacious  a  cross-examination  is,  in  elicit- 
ing  truth,  in  separating  hearsay  from  knowledge,  and  in  defeating 
the  most  carefully  prepared  schemes  of  perjury  and  fraud.  A 
right  so  valuable  to  parties  should  not  be  taken  away  or  impaired. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  held  sound  and  guarded  against  all 
attempts,  open  or  covert,  to  limit  or  restrict  it.  Like  most  other 
rights  of  litigants,  it  may  be  waived  or  lost  by  laches.  But  to 
deprive  a  party  of  it,  the  waiver  or  the  laches  must  be  clearly 
shown.  It  will  not  do  to  refuse  a  party  the  right  of  cross-exami- 
nation upon  doubtful  evidence  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to  waive 
or  surrender  it.     Cole  v.  People^  2  Lans.  370. 

^'Cross^xamination,"  says  Christiancy,  Oh.  «7I,  ^4s  the  greatest 
test  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  witness.  The 
right  to  pursue  it  may  sometimes  be  abused;  and  when  it  is  sought 
to  be  abused, — as  when  counsel  insists  upon  going  over  the  same 
ground  again  and  again,  or  where  it  is  apparent  that  the  witnesa 
has  already  fully  answered  without  any  appearance  of  evasion, 
and  it  is  evident  the  counsel  is  merely  pushing  the  witness  for  the 
sake  of  annoyance,  or  for  any  illegitimate  purpose, — it  is  compe- 
tent for  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  to  put  an  end  to  it" 

The  advantages  of  the  vima  voce  examination  are  thus  outlined 
by  Sir  John  Coleridge :  "The  most  careful  note  must  often  fail 
to  convey  the  evidence  fully  in  some  of  its  most  important  ele- 
ments, viz:  those  for  which  the  open  oral  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness in  presence  of  prisoner,  judge  and  jury,  is  so  justly  prized. 
It  cannot  give  the  look  or  manner  of  the  witness;  his  hesitation, 
his  doubts,  his  variations  of  language,  his  confidence  or  precipi- 
tancy, his  calmness  or  consideration;  it  cannot  give  the  manner  of 
the  prisoner,  when  that  has  been  important,  upon  the  statement 
of  anything  of  particular  moment.  It  is,  in  short,  or  it  may  be, 
the  dead  body  of  the  evidence,  without  its  spirit,  which  is  supplied 
when  given  open  or  orally,  by  the  ear  and  eye  of  those  who 
receive  it."  JReg.  v.  Bertramd^  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  535, 10  Cox,  C.  C. 
625. 

§  221.  Extent  of  Gross-examination. — It  was  ruled  at  an 
early  day  in  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  that  when  one  party 
introduced  a  witness  and  examined  him,  the  adverse  party  could 
cross-examine  the  witness  as  to  all  matters  involved  in  the  case, 
no  matter  how  formal  or  unimportant  the  examination  in  chief 
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may  have  been.  Page  v.  Kamkey^  6  Mo.  433;  /S^.  Louis  <&  L 
M,  R.  Co.  V.  Silver^  56  Mo.  266.  The  authorities  are  in  conflict 
on  this  subject  and  may  be  found  collated  by  Professor  Greenleaf. 
1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  445;  StaU  v.  Brady,  87  Mo.  142. 

And  where  a  witness,  cross-examined  in  part,  without  fault  of 
the  party  who  summoned  him,  disappears,  so  that  his  cross-exam- 
ination cannot  be  completed,  it  is  not  the  right  of  the  cross- 
examining  party  to  have  the  whole  evidence  stricken  out.  Bur- 
dm  V.  PraU  (Sup.  Ct.  K  Y.)  1  Thomp.  &  0.  654,  8  Alb.  L.  J. 
382. 

Whether,  when  a  party  is  once  entitled  to  cross-examine  a  wit- 
ness, his  right  continues  through  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
cause,  so  that  if  the  party  should  afterwards  recall  the  same  wit- 
ness, to  prove  a  part  of  his  own  case,  he  may  interrogate  him  by 
leading  questions,  and  treat  him  as  the  witness  of  the  party  who 
first  adduced  him,  is  also  a  question  upon  which  different  opin- 
ions have  been  held. 

It  is  legitimate  cross-examination  to  inten*ogate  an  opposing 
witness  as  to  his  relations  to  the  parties  and  the  litigation,  his 
motives,  interests,  inclinations,  and  prejudices,  his  means  of  ob- 
taining correct  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he 
testifies,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  those  means.  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  §  446.  Such  testimony  is  not  collateral  and  irrele- 
vant to  the  issue,  and  the  party  calling  it  out,  if  it  be  adverse  to 
him,  may  contradict  it  by  other  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  witness.  All  this  is  quite  rudimentary  in  the  law  of 
evidence.    Schuster  v.  State,  80  Wis.  107. 

From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  diflScult,  perhaps  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  precise  or  definite  rule  fixing  the  limits  of  such 
cross-examination.  Necessarily,  it  must  be  left  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  court,  subject  only  to  review  for  its  abuse. 

The  limit  of  cross-examination  of  ordinary  witnesses  is  not 
marked  with  any  great  accuracy  or  distinctness.  Questions  are 
frequently  allowed  which  strictly  do  not  refer  to  matters  about 
which  the  witnesses  testified  in  chief.  Great  latitude  is  given 
trial  courts  in  passing  upon  the  admissibility  of  such  questions; 
and  their  discretion  is  rarely  interfered  with  by  appellate  courts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  privilege  given  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  to  testify  for  himself  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.    There  are  cases  where  an  innocent  defendant  could  do 
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himself  no  good,  and  might  do  himself  harm,  by  going  on  the 
witness  stand.  Bat  his  refusal  to  do  so  will  be  construed  to  his 
injury  by  the  average  juryman,  in  spite  of  any  instruction  the 
court  may  give  on  the  subject.  And  then,  if  he  does  testify,  his 
temptation  to  commit  perjury  will  be  considered  so  great  that  he 
will  rarely  be  credited  with  telling  the  truth.  But  if  he  cannot 
go  upon  the  stand  for  the  mere  purpose  of  stating  a  fact  which 
will  explain  some  suspicious  circumstance,  without  being  forced, 
upon  cross-examination,  to  lay  bare  the  whole  history  of  his  life, 
he  had  better  keep  away  from  it, — ^unless,  indeed,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  human  character,  he  is  a  miraculous  bundle  of  virtues,  with 
no  vice,  and  with  nothing  which  men  call  a  vice.  People  v. 
Meyer,  75  Cal.  883. 

In  Prmce  v.  Samo,  7  Ad.  &  El.  627,  the  court  says  that  a 
witness  of  the  plaintiff  cross-examined  as  to  declarations  of  the 
plaintiff  in  a  particular  conversation  cannot  be  re-examined  as  to 
unconnected  assertions  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  conversation, 
although  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  suit.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  cross-examination  in  part  of  a  conver- 
sation necessarily  lets  in  proof  of  the  whole  of  it.  This  case 
qualifies  the  language  of  the  court  in  JTie  Qtceen^s  Case,  2  Brod.& 
B.  297,  where  Abbott,  CL  J.,  says :  "I  think  the  counsel  has  a 
right  on  re-examination  to  ask  all  questions  which  may  be  proper 
to  draw  out  an  explanation  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  witness  on  cross-examination,  if  they  are 
in  themselves  doubtful,  and  also  of  the  motive  by  which  the  wit- 
ness was  induced  to  use  these  expressions;  buti  he  has  no  right  to 
go  further  and  introduce  matter  new  in  itself,  and  not  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  explaining  either  the  expressions  or  the  motives 
of  the  witness.  I  distinguish,"  he  says,  "between  a  conversation 
with  a  party  to  a  suit,  criminal  or  civil,  and  a  conversation  with  a 
third  person."    See  State  v.  Qedicke,  43  N.  J.  L.  86. 

The  formula  we  deduce  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  best 
considered  decisions  is  substantially  this:  upon  the  cross-examina- 
tion it  is  discretionary  with  the  trial  court  to  allow  inquiries  into 
collateral  matters  which  have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  credibility 
of  a  witness,  provided,  however,  that  the  responses  of  the  witness 
are  conclusive  and  are  not  subject  to  contradiction;  again  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  most  jurisdictions  restricts  the  cross-examination 
to  such  matters  as  were  elicited  upon  the  examination  in  chief  and 
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should  not  wander  beyond  this.  Here,  however,  we  encounter 
the  discretion  of  the  court  which  will  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
upon  any  hardships  the  rule  might  otherwise  impose  in  special 
instances.  State  v.  Turner^  76  Mo.  350;  State  v.  Samidera^  14 
Or.  300;  State  v.  Patt^aon,  88  Mo.  88,  57  Am.  Eep.  374;  State 
V.  McLaughlin^  76  Mo.  320;  State  v.  Douglass^  81  Mo.  231;  State 
V.  Chamberlain^  89  Mo.  129;  State  v.  Lwrch^  12  Or.  99;  StaU  v. 
P(yrter,  75  Mo.  171. 

The  Federal  courts  adopt  the  rule  that  the  cross-examination 
must  be  limited  to  the  matters  touched  upon  in  the  direct  exam- 
ination, and  where  it  becomes  expedient  to  elicit  other  evidence 
the  witness  may  be  recalled  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial. 
The  party  so  recalling  a  witness  makes  such  witness  his  own. 
This  rule  obtains  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois.  Ne- 
braska, and  some  other  states.  In  New  York  the  wide  discretion 
accorded  the  trial  court  as  to  the  order  of  proof  and  the  admission 
of  evidence  practically  annihilates  the  restriction  created  by  the 
rule,  and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  gradually  extending.  United 
States  V.  MuUaney,  32  Fed.  Eep.  370. 

§  222.  When  Answer  is  Conclusive. — It  is  among  the  famil- 
iar incidents  of  a  criminal  prosecution  that  where  the  accused 
takes  the  stand  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  the  state's  attorney 
will  seek  to  show  the  commission  of  previous  offenses;  and  on  his 
denial  of  their  commission,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  prose- 
cution seek  to  prove  the  untruthfulness  of  his  statement  by  the 
introduction  of  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  denied.  Such  evidence  is  wholly  inadmissible.  The 
principle  which  governs  is  this:  The  answers  of  a  witness  to 
questions  which  tend  to  discredit  him  are  conclusive  if  such  ques- 
tions relate  to  collateral  matters. 

"Whether  he  participated  in  the  commission  of  the  other  oflEense 
was  not  a  material  inquiry  on  the  trial  of  this  indictment.  It  was 
simply  collateral,  and  the  object  of  it  was  by  cross-examination  to 
show  such  preceding  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant as  would  lead  the  jury  to  disbelieve  the  witness,  or  to  reduce  the 
effect  they  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  give  to  his  testimony. 
When  that  course  of  cross-examination  has  been  followed,  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  party  adopting  it  to  introduce  further  and 
independent  evidence  to  prove  that  the  denial  of  the  witness  was 
false.     When  that  is  the  sole  effect  to  be  given  to  the  evidence. 
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the  party  cross-examining  the  witness  is  concluded  bj  his  answer. 
The  inquiry  cannot  be  further  extended  by  producing  testimony 
of  a  contradictory  nature.  The  rule  upon  this  subject  has  fre- 
quently been  made  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the  courts,  and  it 
is  now  well  established  that  to  entitle  the  party  interrogating  the 
witness  in  this  manner,  by  way  of  cross-examination,  to  introduce 
evidence  to  contradict  his  statements,  the  cross-examination  must 
be  directed  to  a  material  inquiry  in  the  case,  or  to  evidence  estab- 
lishing a  hostile  or  unfriendly  bias  against  the  party  in  the  mind 
of  the  witness.  Ca/rperUer  v.  Ward^  30  N.  T.  243;  Plato  v.  Bey- 
nolds^  27  N.  T.  586;  First  Baptist  Chwrch  v.  Brooklyn  Fire  Ins. 
Go.  28  N.  T.  153;  Chapmcm  v.  Brooks,  31  N.  Y.  75;  Stokes  v. 
People,  53  N.  T.  164, 13  Am.  Eep.  492;  Schidtz  v.  Third  Ave. 
R.  Co.  89  K  T.  248. 

If,  however,  the  false  answer  is  given  with  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter directly  relevant  to  the  issue,  the  cross-examiner  is  by  no  means 
concluded.    See  Oreenfidd  v.  People,  13  Hun,  242. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  celebrated  Stokes  case  has  never 
been  impaired  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  ^'settled  law"  that,  where 
the  defense  introduce  a  witness  who  after  giving  material  testi- 
mony in  the  case  is  cross-examined  by  the  prosecution  with  a  view 
to  impair  the  credibility  of  her  testimony  and  where  upon  such 
cross-examination  she  denies  having  stolen  certain  articles  of  person- 
al property  from  her  employers,  it  is  error  under  the  objection  of 
the  defendant  to  allow  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  false  character 
of  this  denial.    Stokes  v.  People,  supra. 

The  principle  of  evidence  dimly  outlined  in  the  Stokes  case 
may  in  its  full  expansion  be  expressed  as  follows: 

"When  a  witness  on  cross-examination  has  answered  a  question 
which  is  relevant  only  to  test  his  accuracy  or  credibility,  his 
answers  to  such  question  cannot  be  contradicted  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

"(1)  If  he  has  been  asked  whether  he  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  does  not  admit  it,  evidence  may  be  given  of  such  con- 
viction. 

"(2)  If  he  is  asked  a  question  tending  to  show  that  he  has  a 
feeling  of  enmity  toward  the  party  against  whom  he  is  called,  and 
if  he  denies  the  fact  about  which  he  is  asked,  he  may  be  contra- 
dicted by  other  witnesses." 

§  223.  Gross-Examination  of  Defendant  in  His  Own  Behalf. 
— Few  contentions  in  the  entire  range  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
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have  been  more  vehemently  discussed  or  critically  considered 
than  the  one  now  under  review.  The  pivotal  concept  in  all  prose- 
cutions for  crime,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  state  in  its  effort  to 
fasten  upon  one  of  its  citizens  the  stigma  and  the  infamy  of  a 
felonious  characteristic,  must  be  fully  prepared  to  satisfactorily 
prove  the  offense  it  alleges,  without  invading  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  accused  which  relieves  him  from  the  necessity 
of  testifying.  These  constitutional  safeguards  are  emphasized  and 
given  great  prominence  in  the  organic  law  of  every  state  compos- 
ing confederation;  and  this  privilege  is  guaranteed  him  by  such 
positive  and  unequivocal  language,  as  we  find  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  "No  person  shall  be  subject  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  Direct  and  posi- 
tive, as  this  language  seems,  it  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  legal 
agitation,  and  a  vast  amount  of  misconception  still  pervades  the 
entire  subject,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  attempts  of  the 
judicial  mind  to  dispel  the  obscurity.  The  least  reflection  would 
seem  to  suggest  at  least  the  logical  formula  of  the  rule  that  should 
obtain.  The  state  must  prove  the  averments  and  implications  of 
its  indictment,  and  to  achieve  this  result,  it  cannot  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  party  accused.  But  where,  under  the  emergen- 
cies that  confront  the  defendant,  he  for  any  reason  deems  it 
advantageous  to  take  the  stand  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  it 
is  not  a  perversion  of  common  sense  and  natural  justice  to  say  to 
the  state's  attorney,  "the  accused  may  swear  to  whatever  will 
exculpate  him,  but  you  on  cross-examination  cannot  deviate  from 
the  rule  that  confines  your  questionings  to  such  as  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  examination  in  chief."  Such  a  ruling  as  this  offers 
a  premium  on  crime  and  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  gross  per- 
jury, while  it  refuses  to  harmonize  with  the  first  elements  of 
natm'al  justice.  The  accused  renounces  the  privilege  of  silence 
by  becoming  a  witness,  and  in  placing  himself  upon  the  stand,  he 
avowedly  and  by  implication  invites  and  challenges  such  question- 
ing as  may  be  pertinent  to  the  issues  involved — ^such  scrutiny  of 
his  conduct  as  may  be  fairly  deemed  within  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  indictment.  Fortunately,  these  assumptions  of  the  text  are 
fully  vindicated  by  the  entire  tenor  and  trend  of  modem  adjudi- 
cation. 
People  V.  Tice^  decided  by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in 
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June,  1892,  reported  in  15  L.  R.  A.  669,  where  it  was  made  the 
occasion  for  an  exhaustive  explanatory  note  by  James  G.  Green^ 
Esq.,  of  counsel  in  the  case. 

The  note  is  here  given  in  full,  as  furnishing  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  exposition  of  this  subject  anywhere  published. 

'NoT^.^Oross-examination  of  the  drfendant  in  orimindl  caus. 

Under  stcUutory  limiiaUant, 

UDder  a  statute  providing  that  when  the  accused  offers  "himself  as  a  witness^ 
he  may  be  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  people  as  to  all  matters  about 
which  he  was  examined  in  chief,"  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  who,  on  hia 
direct  examination,  has  testified  as  to  particular  facts  only  cannot  be  cross-ex- 
amined generally  as  a  witness  in  the  case.    People  v.  (/Brien,  W  Cal.  602. 

If  the  accused  has  answered  questions  on  cross-examination  without  objec- 
tion, which  were  without  the  range  of  his  testimony  in  chief,  he  cannot  escape 
answering  a  further  question  asked  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  what  he  has 
already  said,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  foreign  to  his  direct  examination.  BeopU 
V.  SuUon,  78  Cal.  243. 

He  may  be  examined  about  an  aUaa  and  a  conviction  of  felony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  his  testimony,  although  not  referred  to  in  his  direct  exam- 
ination. People  V.  Meyer,  75  Cal.  883;  McFarland  and  Patterson,  JJ,,  record  a 
vigorous  dissent. 

In  People  v.  Ibng  Ohi'ng,  78  Cal.  169,  it  was  held  that  testimony  in  chief  by 
the  accused  as  to  his  birth,  parentage,  education  and  business  opened  the  door 
wide  enough  to  allow  him  to  be  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  he  had 
ever  been  arrested  before. 

Under  such  statute  a  defendant  who  testifies  that  he  did  not  commit  the  of- 
fense may  be  asked  on  cross-examination  any  question  showing  his  testimony 
to  be  false,  as  whether  he  wrote  a  certain  letter  which  contradicted  his  testi- 
mony.   People  V.  RozeUe,  78  Cal.  84. 

One  on  trial  for  stealing  property  which  he  testifies  he  purchased  of  a  certain 
person,  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  alleged 
vendor  and  the  prisoner's  efforts  to  procure  his  attendance  at  the  trial.  People 
V.  Gline,  88  Cal.  874. 

In  Missouri  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  accused  "shall  be  liable  to  cross- 
examination  as  to  any  matter  referred  to  in  his  examination  in  chief '[  [Rev. 
Stat  g  1918],  which  is  held  to  restrict  the  cross-examination  to  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  direct  examination.  8ta;te  v.  CTiamberlain,  5  West.  Hep.  886, 81^ 
Mo.  129;  State  v.  TroU,  86  Mo.  App.  29;  State  v.  Pattereon,  8  West.  Kep.  226. 
88  Mo.  88;  State  v.  McLaughUn,  76  Mo.  820;  SUiU  v.  P&rter,  76  Mo.  171,  178; 
State  V.  McOrate,  74  Mo.  578;  StaU  v.  Turner,  76  Mo.  850. 

But  it  is  not  reversible  error  if  the  matters  touched  upon  by  the  crossexami- 
nation  which  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  direct  examination  were  unimpor- 
tant and  could  not  affect  the  verdict.  State  v.  Brooke,  10  West.  Rep.  679,  92 
Mo.  542,  582;  StaU  v.  Beaudeigh,  10  West.  Rep.  877,  92  Mo.  490;  StaU  v.  Doug- 
lose,  81  Mo.  281. 

The  accused  cannot  be  cross-examined  as  to  previous  convictions  for  crime. 
J^te  V.  Brent,  100  Mo.  531. 

Objection  must  be  made  and  exception  saved  in  order  to  assign  error  on  a 
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§  224.  Testimony  of  Witness  since  Deceased^  Glyen  on 
Former  Trial. — ^The  evidence  of  a  witness,  since  deceased,  on  a 

qaestlon  which  passes  the  statutory  limit  of  cross-examination,  /^ate  y.  MiU», 
4  West.  Rep.  406. 88  Mo.  417. 

The  defendant  having  denied  having  a  cane  at  the  time  of  an  affray  may  be 
cross-examined  as  to  his  possession  of  a  cane  shortly  prior  thereto.  BcUe  v. 
McKinxU,  102  Mo.  620. 

In  8taU  V.  Ow9n,  78  Mo.  867,  877,  it  was  held  proper  to  ask  on  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  prisoner,  "Is  this  all  you  are  wiUing  to  teU  the  jury  about  this 
case?^ 

The  Missouri  statute  restricting  the  cross-examination  of  the  accused  to  the 
subject  of  the  direct  was  passed  subsequent  to  SUUe  v.  OUntan,  67  Mo.  380,  28 
Am.  Rep.  606;  State  v.  Oox,  67  Mo.  892;  State  v.  Testerman,  68  Mo.  408,  and 
Staie  V.  Bugan,  68  Mo.  214,  which  cases  followed  a  different  rule. 

Under  the  Oregon  statute,  which  provides  that  an  "accused  when  offering 
his  testimony  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  to 
the  prosecution  a  right  to  cross-examination  upon  all  facts  to  which  he  has 
testified,  tending  to  his  conviction  or  acquittal,**  he  cannot  be  cross-examined 
as  to  irrelevant  matters  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him.  JS^ate  v.  Saunders, 
14  Or.  800. 

Thayer,  Jl,  says,  however,  p.  809 :  "It  is  very  likely  that  if  the  statute  con- 
tained no  limitation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cross-examination  of  a  defendant  in 
such  a  case,  he  would  occupy  the  same  footing  of  any  other  witness." 

In  State  v.  Lurch,  12  Or.  99,  103,  it  is  said  of  the  Oregon  stotute :  "This 
does  not  compel  him  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  beyond  such  cross-exami- 
nation. The  humane  principle  of  the  law  that  the  party  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  is  as  effectually  violated  when  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  accused  is  extended  beyond  the  facts  to  which  he  has  testi- 
fied, as  it  would  be  If  he  were  to  be  called  and  made  to  testify  at  the  instance 
of  the  state.** 

A  similar  limitation  on  the  range  of  the  cross-examination  of  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  is  imposed  by  statute  in  Arizona  and  Louisiana. 

In  criminal  cases  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  must  be  confined  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  direct  or  to  that  closely  connected  therewith.  SttUe  v. 
Wright,  48  La.  Ann.  689;  State  v.  Baker,  48  La.  Ann.  1168. 

In  Georgia  the  accused  cannot  become  a  witness  on  his  own  trial  but  may 
make  an  unsworn  statement  and  may  decline  to  answer  any  question  on  cross- 
examination.    Qa.  Code  1882  (Lester,  R.  «&  H.  ed.)  §§  8854,  4637. 

In  absence  qf  statutory  limitatian. 

In  general. 

Whether  the  cross-examination  must  be  confined  to  the  range  of  the  testi- 
mony in  chief,  or  may  extend  to  the  matters  in  issue,  is  a  question  of  state  and 
not  of  federal  law.    Eas  parte  Spies,  128  U.  B.  181.  81  L.  ed.  80. 

Judge  Gooley  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  817,  says: 
"These  statutes  (giving  the  accused  the  right  to  testify)  cannot  be  so  construed 
as  to  authorize  compulsory  process  against  an  accused  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
close more  than  he  chooses.    If  he  does  testify  he  is  at  liberty  to  stop  at  any 
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former  trial  of  the  same  case,  may  be  proven  on  a  subsequent 
trial.    His  deposition  then  taken  maj  be  introdnced  either  by  the 

];>oiDt  he  chooses  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  ]ary  to  gi^e  a  statement,  which  he 
declines  to  make  a  full  one,  such  weight  as  under  the  drcumstanoes  they  think 
it  entitled  to ;  otherwise  the  statute  must  have  set  aside  and  oTerruled  the  con- 
stitutional maxim  which  protects  an  accused  party  against  being  compelled  to 
testify  against  himself  and  the  statutory  privilege  becomes  a  snare  and  a  dan- 
ger.'» 

(Jnder  the  former  Michigan  statute  which  allowed  the  prisoner  to  make  an 
unsworn  statement  the  cross-examination  could  not  go  beyond  the  statement 
PeopU  ▼.  Thofnoi,  9  Mich.  814,  831:  Gale  ▼.  People,  86  Mich.  157. 

But  since  the  statute  of  1881  he  may  be  cross-examined  like  any  other  wit- 
ness on  matters  outside  of  his  testimony  in  chief.  And  this  although  he  was 
not  under  oath,  the  right  to  make  an  unsworn  statement  haying  been  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  1881.    F&opU  ▼.  BMn»n,  86  Mich.  416. 

It  is  held  in  MiU0r  t.  8tats,  15  Fla.  577,  that  the  statute  allowing  the  accused 
to  make  a  "statement  of  the  matters  of  his  or  her  defense,  under  oath,  before 
the  jury,"  does  not  render  one  making  such  statement  subject  to  cross  exami- 
nation. 

Of  the  view  taken  by  Judge  Cooley  it  is  said  in  (Zark  v.  Jones,  87  Ala.  474, 
479:  "It  may  be  that  the  learned  author's  mind  was  specially  directed  to  the 
statute  of  Michigan  [now  repealed]  which  allowed  the  accused  to  make  an  un- 
sworn statement,  but  subject  to  be  cross-examined  on  such  statement  If  the 
observations  apply  to  statutes  which  permit  a  defendant  to  become  a  witness 
sworn  and  examined  as  such,  we  cannot  concur  in  a  construction  which  auth- 
orizes the  accused,  after  exercising  his  option,  and  while  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  a  witness,  to  disclose  and  to  decline  to  disclose  such  facts  as  may,  in 
his  opinion,  suit  his  convenience  and  interest,  leaving  his  refusal  to  make  full 
answers  merely  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  weighing  his  evidence.** 

The  general  rule  in  jurisdictions  where  there  is  no  statutory  limitation  is 
that  an  accused  person  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  is  to  be  cross-examined  like 
any  other  witness.  Cdniwre  v.  People,  50  N.  Y.  240;  People  v.  Howard,  73 
Mich.  10;  Bo^le  v.  State,  2  West  Rep.  788,  105  Ind.  469;  Keyes  v.  State,  122 
Ind.  527;  StaU  ▼.  Pfefferle,  86  Kan.  90;  Fralieh  v.  People,  65  Barb.  48;  Marx  v. 
People,  68  Barb.  618;  StaU  y.  Huff,  11  Nev.  17;  MeKeone  v.  Psopie,  6  Colo.  846; 
Chambers  v.  People,  105  III.  409,  418. 

Whether  the  range  of  the  cross-examination  will  be  restricted  to  that  of  the 
direct  will  depend  upon  the  rule  of  cross-examination  of  witnesses  which  pre- 
vails in  each  jurisdiction — that  is  whether  the  strict,  so-called  American  rule  is 
followed  or  the  liberal  English  rule. 

The  rule  that  the  cross-examination  of  any  witness  must  be  confined  to  the 
subject  opened  by  the  direct,  does  not,  however,  restrict  it  to  the  specific  facts 
of  the  direct  examination,  "for,  once  a  subject  is  entered  upon,  it  is  opened  to 
a  full  and  detailed  examination  on  cross-examination."  Boyle  v.  State,  2  West. 
Kep.  788,  105  Ind.  469. 

In  discussing  the  statute  enabling  an  accused  person  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf,  Davis,  P.  J.,  in  People  v.  Courtney,  81  Hun,  199  (affirmed,  94  N.  Y.  490) 
says,  obiter,  p.  202,  that  when  "a  person  accused  of  crime  elects  to  become  a 
witness  in  his  own  behalf,  he  occupies  the  same  position  as  any  other  witness 
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«tate  or  by  the  accused.  Such  proof  does  not  violate  defendant's 
constitutional  right  to  ^^meet  the  witness  face  to  face."    And  his 

and  may  be  f ally  examined  io  conformity  to  the  established  rales  of  evidence 
to  contradict  any  testimony  he  may  give,  or  to  impeach  or  impair  his  own 
credibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  witness  may  be  impaired.** 

In  Rvloff  V.  People,  45  N.  Y.  218,  221,  although  the  exception  was  to  com- 
ments by  the  trial  judge  on  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  take  the  stand  in  his 
own  behalf,  Allen,  /.,  said :  "If  sworn,  ...  he  (the  defendant)  will, 
under  the  law  as  now  understood  and  interpreted,  be  subjected  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  made  to  testify  to  any  and  all  mat- 
ters relevant  to  the  issue,  or  his  own  credibility  and  character,  and  under  pre- 
tense of  impeaching  him  as  a  witness,  all  the  incidents  of  his  life  brought  to 
bear  with  great  force  against  hioL  " 

Cross-examination  of  an  accused  as  to  matters  not  touched  by  his  direct  ex- 
amination is  not  compelling  him  "to  be  a  witness  against  himself"  within  the 
eonstitutional  prohibition.    McOcvrry  v.  People,  2  Lans.  227. 

The  court  said,  p.  282:  "He  was  not  only  a  volunteer,  but  had  taken  the 
necessary  oath  to  enable  himself  to  testify,  'to  toll  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth'  upon  the  whole  issue  of  traverse  between  himself 
and  the  people.  He  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  give  evidence  at  all,  but 
when  he  made  himself  a  witness,  ...  he  waived  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection in  his  favor  and  subjected  himself  to  the  peril  of  being  examined  as  to 
any  and  every  matter  pertinent  to  the  issue."  Reversed  on  another  point  with- 
out noticing  the  question  arising  on  the  defendant's  cross-examination.  Mc- 
Gary  v.  Peopis,  45  K.  Y.  153. 

The  range  and  extent  of  cross-examination  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
trial  Judge,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  must  relate  to  facts  pertinent  to  the 
issue  or  which  tend  to  discredit  the  witness  or  impeach  his  moral  character. 
People  V.  CouH  of  Oyer  (ft  Termir^er,  88  N.  T.  436,  460;  People  v.  Olark,  8  Cent. 
Rep.  801,  102  N.  Y.  785;  Peopla  v.  Eooghkerk,  96  N.  Y.  149,  168;  T&rritt/ry  v. 
<yHare,  1  N.  D.  80. 

When  the  accused  testifies  in  his  own  behalf  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
trial  court  to  allow  cross-examination  on  the  whole  case,  although  not  covered 
by  the  direct  examination.    Disque  v.  State,  6  Cent.  Rep.  831,  49  K.  J.  L.  249. 

An  accused  when  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  is  subject  to  the  same  tests  as 
are  applied  to  other  witnesses,  i.  «.,  to  cross-examination  as  to  any  pertinent 
matter  and  impeachment  by  assailing  his  character  or  by  proof  of  contradictory 
statemente.  Clarke  v.  State,  78  Ala.  474;  on  subsequent  appeal,  87  Ala.  71; 
J^arris  v.  StaU,  87  Ala.  85. 

An  accused  person  may  be  cross-examined  the  same  as  any  other  witness  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  his  impeachment.    State  v.  Bed,  58  Iowa,  69. 

Am  to  relevant  matten, 

A  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  who  electe  to  testify  in  his  own  be- 
half, waives  the  constitutional  protection  against  being  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself  and  is  subject  to  cross-examination  on  all  matters  perti- 
nent to  the  issue.  State  v.  Weniworth,  65  Me.  284,  240,  20  Am.  Rep.  688;  State 
▼.  WUham,  72  Me.  581;  Staie  v.  Ober,  52  N.  H.  459,  18  Am.  Rep.  88;  StaU  y. 
Chhn,  9  Nev.  179;  Baim  t.  State,  88  Ala.  91;  People  v.  Bueeey,  82  Mich.  49. 
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testimony  then  given  may  be  proved,  if  necessary,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  was  present  and  heard  it,  who  may  state  its 

Where  an  accused  person  as  a  witness  for  himself  broadly  denies  the  crime 
charged,  the  prosecutor  may  cross-examine  him  on  any  matter  relevant  and 
material  to  the  issue.  Thomtu  v.  SUsU,  1  West  Rep.  809,  108  Ind.  419;  Com,yr. 
Olark,  6  New  Eng.  Rep.  878,  145  Mass.  251. 

Btaie  v.  Olinion,  67  Mo.  880,  decided  prior  to  the  limitation  of  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  an  accused  by  statute  held  him  subject  to  cross-examination  on 
any  matter  pertinent  to  the  issue.  So,  too,  Slats  v.  Sugan,  68  Ma  214;  State  y. 
Testerman,  68  Mo.  408,  and  State  v.  Oox,  67  Mo.  892. 

Cross-examination  of  an  accused  directed  against  the  accuracy  and  truthful- 
ness of  his  evidence  in  chief  is  proper.    I'lsopU  v.  Sicks,  79  Mich.  457,  468. 

If  the  accused  in  a  testimony  in  chief  has  given  an  account  of  his  movements 
upon  a  day  named,  it  is  proper  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  on  cross-examina- 
tion.   Bot/ls  V.  State,  2  West.  Rep.  788,  105  Ind.  469. 

An  accused  person  who  undertakes  to  tell  all  that  transpired  within  a  certain 
time  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination  if  a  certain  incident  happened  within 
that  interval,  although  he  has  made  no  reference  to  it  in  his  direct  examination. 
People  V.  Russell,  46  Cal.  121,  decided  prior  to  the  limitation  of  cross-examina- 
tion by  statute.    See  supra. 

It  is  proper  to  ask  one  on  trial  for  murder,  whose  plea  was  self-defense, 
whether  he  did  not  flee  after  the  killing  and  whether  he  had  been  in  Jail  or  en- 
gaged in  other  altercation.    Baker  v.  Com,  (Ey.)  Nov.  28,  1891. 

One  on  trial  for  rape  who  has  testified  that  he  was  not  suffering  from  gon- 
orrhoea at  the  time  of  the  offense  may  properly  be  cross-examined  as  to  his  pos- 
session and  use  of  certain  bottles  of  medicine  while  in  Jail  after  his  arrest. 
People  V.  Qlover,  71  Mich.  803. 

In  State  v.  Pritcheti,  106  N.  0.  867,  it  was  held  proper  cross-examination  of 
one  on  trial  for  murder  to  ask  what  he  played  off  crazy  for,  referring  to  his 
conduct  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment. 

One  indicted  for  murder,  who  has  testified  that  he  committed  the  homicide 
because  of  insulting  words  spoken  concerning  his  wife,  may  properly  be  asked 
on  cross-examination  whether  she  is  really  his  wife,  and  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  married.     Watson  v.  Gom.  (Va.)  15  Ya.  L.  J.  879. 

A  defendant  on  trial  for  adultery  having  denied  in  his  testimony  in  chief  the 
commission  of  the  offense  at  the  time  alleged,  or  at  any  other  time,  may  be 
asked  on  cross-examination  as  to  having  pleaded  guilty  to  such  an  offense  in 
another  state.     Com,  v.  Mosier,  185  Pa.  221. 

A  defendant  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  any  or- 
dinary witness,  and  having  put  his  character  in  issue  may  be  cross-examined 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  it  is  different  than  represented  by  his  witnesses. 
StaU  V.  Mmiman,  84  S.  C.  17. 

A  defendant  who  becomes  a  witness  for  himself  may  be  asked  about  previous 
statements  inconsistent  with  his  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  his  cred- 
ibility.   Com,  V.  ToUiver,  119  Mass.  812. 

In  this  case  Ames,  J.,  said,  p.  815:  "By  availing  himself  of  the  right  to  take 
the  stand  as  a  witness,  the  defendant  became  a  general  witness  in  the  case,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  tests  of  truthfulness  and  the  same  rules  as  to  examination  and 
cross-examination  as  are  applicable  to  all  other  witnesses.    Being  sworn  to  tell 
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substance,  if  unable  to  repeat  its  words.  But  snch  testimony 
must  be  placed  before  the  jury  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  de- 

the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  waived  all  right  to 
keep  anything  back,  even  in  the  case  of  questione,  the  anawen  to  which  would 
tend  to  criminate  himself." 

In  Com,  y.  Lannan,  18  Allen,  6S8,  Hoar,  J,,  eaye:  "The  defendant,  by  of- 
fering himself  as  a  witness,  waives  his  right  to  object  to  any  question  pertinent 
to  the  issue,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  may  tend  to  criminate  him."  This 
language  is  criticised  as  obiUr  and  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  that  case  by  a 
writer  in  4  Crim.  Law  Mag.  886,  who  maintains  that  the  question  there  allowed 
was  proper  on  the  ground  that  the  direct  examination  had  opened  the  way  for 
it,  and  who  also  maintains  that  the  true  rule  is  that  as  to  questions  asked  on 
the  cross-examination  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  testimony  in  chief,  the 
accused  when  a  witness  is  entitled  to  claim  his  privilege  against  self  crimina- 
tion,   p.  884. 

A  like  criticism  is  made  on  similar  language  in  Oom,  v.  Mullen,  97  Mass.  545. 

The  cross-examination  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution  is  neither 
limited  to  the  range  of  the  direct,  nor  can  he  refuse  to  answer  questions  crimi- 
nating himself  of  the  very  offense  ^or  which  he  is  being  tried,  BtaU  v.  AUen, 
107  N.  C.  805. 

In  Bpie$  v.  Peopls,  {Th^  Anarchistif  Com),  10  West  Rep.  701, 122  Dl.  1,  285 
it  is  said:  "If  a  defendant  offers  himself  as  a  witness  to  disprove  a  criminal 
charge,  he  cannot  excuse  himself  from  answering  on  the  ground  that,  by  so 
doing,  he  may  criminate  himself."    So  held  in  Com,  v.  Morgan,  107  Mass.  199. 

An  accused  who  testifies  in  his  own  behalf  and  denies  the  commission  of  the 
offense  at  the  place  charged  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  he  has 
committed  the  offense  charged  elsewhere,  and  he  will  not  be  excused  from 
answering  on  the  ground  that  his  answer  would  criminate  himself.  Com,  v. 
NicfioU,  114  Mass.  285;  StaU  v.  KWOce,  46  Minn.  848. 

A  witness  who  consents  to  testify  to  any  matter  tending  to  criminate  himself 
must  tell  all  relating  thereto.  BtaU  v.  Fay,  48  Iowa,  651;  BtaU  v.  NiekoU,  29 
Hiss.  857. 

''As  to  any  fact  or  circumstance  relevant  to  the  issue,  or  which  sheds  light 
upon  the  commission  and  character  of  the  offense,  though  inculpatory,  he 
waives  his  constitutional  right  to  protection  against  being  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself.  But  the  waiver  extends  no  farther  than  to  all  such 
facts  and  circumstances  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  particular 'offense  charged/' 
Clarke  V.  BtaU,  78  Ala.  474,  480;  Cotton  v.  BtaU,  87  Ala.  108;  Ciarke  v.  BtaU, 
87  Ala.  71;  NorrU  v.  BtaU,  87  Ala.  85. 

"Within  these  limits,  the  fullest  cross-examination  should  be  allowed;  but 
its  range  into  inquiries  respecting  past  transactions  and  offenses,  separate  and 
distinct,  is  prohibited  by  the  constitutional  inhibition."  ClarkB  v.  BtaU,  iupra; 
Bmith  V.  /^aU,  79  Ala.,  21;  CUirke  v.  BtaU,  and  H'orrU  v.  BtaU,  tupra, 

^  Am  to  irreUfMnt  matton. 

An  accused  person  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  is  subject  to  the  same  cross- 
examination  as  any  other  witness,  the  range  of  which  on  irrelevant  matters 
rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  trial  court.  Manoff  v.  BtaU,  87  Ohio  8t.  178; 
Tanke  v.  BtaU,  61  Wis.  464. 
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ceased  witness  wonid  have  placed  it,  if  living  and  present.    The 
fact  that  a  witness  on  such  previous  trial,  who  is  still  living,  is 

The  extent  to  which  a  defendant  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  his  previous 
residence  and  history  is  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court.  8tate  v. 
Bamain,  44  Kan.  719. 

The  extent  of  the  cross-examination  of  an  aocosed  directed  against  his  credi- 
bility is  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  Ooteley  v.  PsopU,  8  Abb.  N.  0* 
1,  84,  affirmed,  88  N.  Y.  464.  88  Am.  Rep.  464,  without  noticing  this  point 

Earl,  J,,  in  P^opie  v.  Ccuey,  72  N.  Y.  894,  898,  says:  '*When  a  prisoner 
offers  himself  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  rules 
upon  cross-examination  as  any  other  witness.  He  may  be  asked  questions  dis> 
closing  his  past  life  and  conduct  and  thus  impairing  his  credibility.  Such 
questions  may  tend  to  show  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  that 
for  which  he  is  upon  trial;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  incompetent 
When  he  offers  himself  as  a  witness,  and  he  seeks  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  which  authorizes  him  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  he  takes  the  hazard 
of  such  questions.  He  must  determine,  before  he  offers  himself,  whether  his 
examination  will  benefit  or  injure  him.  The  extent  to  which  such  an  examin- 
ation may  go  to  test  the  witness's  credibility  is  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
trial  court." 

The  questions  which  were  asked  the  defendant  in  this  case  were  as  to  other 
altercations  and  assaults  than  that  for  which  he  was  on  trial. 

This  case  is  followed  in  People  v.  Irving,  96  N.  Y.  641. 

An  accused  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  he  has  not  been  sus- 
pended from  his  office  as  an  attorney  and  counselor,  it  being  a  specific  fact 
having  a  tendency  to  affect  his  credit  as  a  witness.  People  v.  Beavey,  88  Hun» 
418. 

It  is  proper  to  cross-examine  an  accused  person,  for  the  purpose  of  in^peach- 
ing  his  credibility,  as  to  his  possession  of  certain  articles  that  would  connect 
him  with  nefarious  occupation,  such  as  counterfeiting.  People  v.  OiUin,  4  L. 
R.  A.  757.  115  N.  Y,  196. 

One  en  irial  for  violating  the  law  against  selling  lottery  tickets  may  be  asked 
on  crossexamioation  whether  for  several  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  lottery  tickeU.  People  v.  Ifoelke,  94  N.  Y.  187,  46  Am.  Rep. 
128. 

One  on  trial  for  seduction  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  his  credibility,  as  to  having  sexual  intercourse  with  women 
other  than  the  prosecutrix.    People  v.  Eekert,  2  N.  Y.  Grim.  Rep.  470,  481. 

It  is»  error  to  allow  cross-examination  of  an  accused  person  as  to  conduct 
which  could  serve  no  purpose  except  to  prejudice  him  before  the  Jury.  Oif- 
ford  V.  People,  87  111.  210;  Hayward  v.  People,  96  HI.  492,  608. 

It  was  held  error  to  allow  one  on  trial  for  murder  to  be  asked,  on  cross-exam- 
ination, "Did  you  not  belong  to  the  Jesse  James  gang?"  Clarke  v.  StaUf  78 
Ala.  474,  481. 

In  People  v.  Pinkerton,  79  Mich.  110,  it  is  said:  "In  a  criminal  case,  we  do 
not  think  it  competent  to  compel  a  respondent  who  is  a  witness  to  answer  que^ 
tions,  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  having  a  tendency  to  bring  in  other  charges. 
Whatever  latitude  is  proper  in  cross-examination  to  test  veracity,  it  cannot 
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absent  from  the  state,  or  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  is  not  generally  groand  for  the  admission  of  his  previous 

properly  introduce  indepeDdent  iasues,  against  the  person  who  la  both  witness- 
and  respondent." 

In  ConTwn  ▼.  People,  50  N.  Y.  240,  it  was  claimed  that  the  defendant  testify- 
ing in  his  own  behalf  was  protected  from  any  cross-examination  by  the  consti- 
tutional provision  "that  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself." 

This  was  held  to  be  untenable  as  an  objection  to  the  question,  "How  many 
times  have  you  been  arrested?"  Buch  a  question  is  objectionable  as  incompe- 
tent to  affect  credibility  and  tending  to  degrade  the  witness  and  which  he  is 
privileged  from  answering.  People  v.  Brown,  72  N.  Y.  671,  28  Am.  Rep.  188. 
But  see  Brandon  v.  People,  42  N.  Y.  265;  People  v.  Bradt,  46  Hun,  445. 

In  People  v.  Brovm,  iupra^  it  was  held  improper  to  require  an  accused  to 
answer  on  cross-examination  how  many  times  he  had  been  arrested.  Church, 
Oh,  J.,  said:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cross-examination  of  persons  who 
are  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf,  when  on  trial  for  criminal  offenses,  should  in 
general  be  limited  to  matters  pertinent  to  the  issue,  or  such  as  may  be  proved 
by  other  witnesses.  I  believe  such  a  rule  necessary  to  prevent  a  conviction  for 
one  offense  by  proof  that  the  accused  may  have  been  guilty  of  others." 

In  People  v.  Orapo,  76  N.  Y.  288,  82  Am.  Rep.  802,  a  question  to  the  defend- 
ant on  cross-examination  as  to  a  previous  arrest  was  held  incompetent,  although 
no  claim  of  privilege  was  made.  Church,  Ch,  J.,  said,  p.  290:  "The  discre- 
tion, which  courts  possess,  to  permit  questions  of  particular  acts  to  be  put  to- 
witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  credibility  should  be  exercised  with 
great  caution,  when  an  accused  person  is  a  witness  on  his  own  trial.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  legitimate  to  bolster  up  a  weak  case  by  probabilities  based  upon  other 
transactions.  An  accused  person  is  required  to  meet  the  specific  charge  made 
against  him,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  every  act  of  his 
Ufe." 

Requiring  a  defendant  to  answer  on  cross-examination  as  to  a  previous  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  which  it  appears  he  was  acquitted  is  harmless.  People  v.  Cgle^ 
7  Cent.  Rep.  49, 104  N.  Y.  511. 

An  accused  person  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  may  be  discredited  like  any 
other  witness  by  cross-examination  as  to  other  criminal  accusations.  8t€Ue  v. 
Thomae,  98  N.  C.  599. 

It  is  not  competent  to  prove  by  cross-examination  other  crimes  than  that 
with  which  he  is  charged.    State  v.  Careon,  66  Me.  116. 

The  court  said,  p.  117:  "He  cannot  be  required  to  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
himself  against  any  alleged  crime  which  may  be  insinuated  in  the  form  of 
cross-examination,  and  of  which  he  has  no  previous  notice." 

It  is  error  to  cross-examine  an  accused  as  to, the  commission  of  other  offenses 
than  that  for  which  he  is  on  trial,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Bailey  y.  JState, 
67  Miss.  888. 

It  is  improper  to  cross-examine  a  defendant  as  to  previous  arrests  for  the 
purpose  of  impeaching  his  credibility  under  a  statute  allowing  witnesses  to  be 
interrogated  as  to  convictions  of  offenses.    People  v.  Eamblin,  68  Cal.  101. 

He  may  be  asked  whether  he  has  been  convicted  of  other  offenses,  if  any 
witness  might  be  so  interrogated.    StaiU  v.  Lawhom,  88  N.  C.  684;  People  v» 
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testimony,  iinleBS  his  absence  is  occasioned  by  the  defendant. 
Eapalje,  Crim.  Proc.  §  278,  citing  Qreen  v,  StaU^  88  Ark.  804; 
Johnson  V.  Siate^  1  :Tex.  App.  838;  Black  v.  StaUy  1  Tex.  App. 
868;  Hair  v.  State,  16  Neb.  601;  People  v.  Mv/rpKy,  45  Cal.  187; 
Greenwood  t.  State,  85  Tex.  687;  Pope  t.  Stais,  22  Ark.  872; 
StaU  V.  Coo\  28  La.  Ann.  847;  Keam,  v.  Com.  10  Bush,  190; 
Pound  V.  /Si^^,  48  Ga.  88;  Avery  v.  xSto^,  10  Tex.  App.  199; 
Si/mms  V.  /S{<z^,  10  Tex.  App.  181;  People  v.  SUgJ^  48  Mich.  54; 
CoUvns  V.  Cfew.  12  Bush,  271;  Owens  v.  /Sto^,  68  Miss.  450; 
United  States  v.  Reynolds,  1  Utah,  819. 

The  main  objection  urged  to  the  admifisibility  of  such  testi- 
mony is,  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  defendant  generally 
has  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  witnesses,  and  secondary 
evidence  of  what  an  absent  witness  swore  to  on  a  former  prose- 
cution is  not  admissible,  unless  it  is  clearly  proved  that  he  had 
permanently  removed  from  the  state.  Where  the  witness  is  de- 
ceased, the  authorities  hold,  in  uniform  accord,  that  his  testimony 

Jdhrnony  57  Cal.  571;  FwpU  ▼.  Howy,  29  Hun,  882.  affirmed,  92  N.  Y.  564,  with- 
out noticing  this  point;  BtaU  v.  QwrtM,  89  Minn.  857;  Com,  v.  SulUwm,  150 
Mass.  815;  State  v.  Probcaeo  Co,  46  Ean.  810;  MUchM  v.  Com.  (Ky.)  12  Ky.  L. 
Bep.  458;  Com,  v.  Bonner,  97  Mass.  587. 

Am  to  eommfunieatione  with  conned. 

An  accused  person  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  cannot  be  required  on  cross- 
examination  to  disclose  communications  between  himself  and  his  attorney  to 
to  which  no  reference  was  made  in  his  testimony  in  chief.  State  ▼.  White^  19 
Ean.  444,  27  Am.  Rep.  187;  Duttenhofer  v.  State,  84  Ohio  St.  91,  82  Am.  Bep. 
862. 

A  party  testifying  In  hts  own  behalf  cannot  be  cross-examined  as  to  state- 
ments made  by  him  in  consultation  with  his  attorney.  Bigler  v.  Beyher,  48  Ind. 
112  (disapproving  IFo&um  y.  Eenehaw,  101  Mass.  198,  8  Am.  Bep.  888);  Ba/rkar 
T.  Kuhn,  88  Iowa,  892;  Eemenway  v.  Smith,  28  Vt  701. 

In  Wolmm  y.  EenehatD,  101  Mass.  198,  8  Am.  Rep.  888  (a  ciyil  case),  it  was 
held  that  a  party  who  is  a  witness  for  himself  is  liable  to  full  cross-examination 
as  to  communications  between  himself  and  his  attorney. 

Be-craee-examtnation, 

It  seems  to  be  proper  to  recall  an  accused  person  who  has  testified  in  his  own 
behalf  for  the  purpose  of  a  re-cross-examination.  State  y.  Borne,  9  Kan.  119. 
So  held  in  State  y.  Cohn,  9  Ney.  179. 

Interrogation  by  the  eourL 

In  OiU  y.  People,  8  Hun,  187  (affirmed,  60  N.  Y.  648.  without  opinion)  It  is 
said:  "Gill  chose  to  take  the  stand  as  a  witness  upon  his  own  behalf,  and  it 
then  became  perfectly  proper,  and  indeed  the  duty  of  the  court,  to  interrogate 
him  as  fully  as  might  be  needful  to  test  the  truth  of  his  dhrect  testimony." 
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<Qpon  a  second  trial  is  admissible.  In  Sbrton  y.  St(xte,  53  Ala. 
488,  snch  testimony  taken  before  a  committiDg  magistrate  was 
4ulmitted  on  a  trial  of  the  same  cause  in  the  drcnit  court,  the 
witness  being  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  dead,  following  a  like 
iraling  in  Davis  v.  State,  17  Ala.  354.  The  basis  of  the  rule  is 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  justice;  the 
•constitutional  objection  being  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  def end- 
;ant  has  already  had  the  opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness,  in  the  prior  procedure  involving  the  same  issue. 
Marler  v.  State,  67  Ala.  55;  Simimons  v.  State,  6  Ohio  St.  325. 
In  Marler  v.  State,  supra,  the  testimony  given  on  the  former 
irial  by  a  witness  who  had  since  become  insane,  was  allowed  to 
be  introduced  in  evidence,  the  necessity  and  reason  of  the  case 
being  regarded  the  same  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  authorities  are 
iully  reviewed  in  that  decision,  and  the  trvie  reason  upon  which 
"they  are  based  stated  to  be  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  mis- 
'Carriage  of  justice;  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  witness 
who  is  shown  to  be  absent  from  the  state  for  an  indefinite  time, 
-SO  that  he  cannot  be  reached  by  the  process  of  the  courts  at  the 
itime  of  the  trial.  It  is  possible,  it  is  true,  that  the  absent  witness 
may  return  at  some  day  in  the  future,  just  as  it  is  possible  that  an 
insane  man  may  be  restored  to  his  reason;  but  the  courts  cannot 
1)0  expected  to  delay  the  administration  of  justice,  waiting  for  the 
3iappening  of  so  indefinite  a  contingency. 

The  following  language  is  used  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Starkie : 
-^^It  is  an  incontrovertible  rule,  that  when  the  witness  may  be  pro- 
duced his  deposition  cannot  be  read,  for  it  is  not  the  best  evidence. 
But  the  deposition  of  the  witness  jiay  be  read,  not  only  when  it 
.appears  that  the  witness  is  actually  dead,  but  in  all  cases  where 
iie  is  dead  for  all  purposes  of  evidence;  as  where  diligent  search 
Jias  been  made  for  him,  and  he  cannot  be  found;  where  he  resides 
is  a  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  or  where  he  has 
become  a  lunatic,  or  attainted."    1  Stark.  Ev.  *409,  *410. 

In  Long  v.  Dame,  18  Ala.  801,  such  testimony  of  anon-resident 
witness  was  allowed  in  a  civil  case;  and  in  many  of  the  American 
^states  its  admissibility  has  been  confined  to  cases  of  this  character. 
In  England,  the  practice  on  this  point,  in  criminal  cases,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  uniform,  the  general  rule,  however,  being  not 
•to  admit  the  deposition,  or  secondary  evidence  of  any  witness, 
labile  any  reasonable  hope  remained  that  the  witness  would  be  able 
23 
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to  attend  on  some  future  occasion.  1  Stark.  Ev.  (Sharswood's  ed.) 
411,  note  Y.  The  more  recent  decisions  in  this  country  how- 
ever, support  the  contrary  view;  and  they  seem  to  us  to  better 
comport  with  both  reason  and  analogy,  as  well  as  to  more  effi- 
ciently promote  the  convenient  administration  of  justice.  It  is^ 
the  settled  rule,  that  when  the  subscribing  witness  to  an  instru- 
ment is  out  of  the  state,  his  handwriting  may  be  proved,  whether 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding. 

The  following  authorities  are  directly  in  point  on  this  question 
in  criminal  cases :  SvJZvoan  v.  State^  6  Tex.  App.  319;  People 
V.  Devinej  46  Cal.  45;  Shackleford  v.  State^  33  Ark.  539;  Hurley 
V.  StcUSy  29  Ark.  17.  And  the  following  in  civil  cases:  MagiU 
V.  Kauffmcm^  4  Serg.  &  R.  317;  Howwrd  v.  Patrick^  38  Mich. 
795;  Carpenter  v.  Groffy  5  Serg.  &  R.  162;  Long  v.  Davis,  18 
Ala.  801. 

The  reasoning  and  dicta  in  the  following  cases,  of  absent,  de- 
ceased, insane  and  sick  witnesses,  support  the  same  view:  Dray- 
ton V.  Welle,  1  Nott  &  McC.  409,  9  Am.  Dec.  718;  Eeijnolde  v. 
United  States,  98  U.  S.  145,  25  L.  ed.  244;  Slusser  v.  Burling- 
ton, 47  Iowa,  300;  Summons  v.  State,  5  Ohio  St.  325;  Marler  v. 
State,  67  Ala.  55;  Rex  v.  Hogg,  6  Car.  &  P.  176;  Emig  v.  Diehl, 
76  Pa.  359;  MiUer  v.  jRusseU,  7  Mart.  N.  S.  266;  Zowe  v.  State, 
86  Ala.  47. 

In  People  v.  Mv/rphy,  45  Cal.  137,  it  is  distinctly  held  that  a 
person  who  kept  notes  of  the  testimony  of  a  deceased  witness 
may  read  such  notes  to  the  jury  as  the  testimony  of  the  deceased 
witness.    Hair  v.  State,  16  Neb.  601. 

And  the  same  ruling  obtains  in  New  Hampshire.  "Any  per- 
son who  heard  the  respondent  testify  on  a  former  hearing,  may 
testify  what  he  then  stated  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  hk 
present  story.  Such  impeaching  testimony  is  not  confined  to 
such  witnesses  as  took  minutes  of  his  former  testimony."  State 
Archer,  64  N.  H.  465. 

In  cases  where  the  witness  was  living,  but  had  gone  without  the 
jurisdiction,  the  decisions  have  been  very  uniform  that  the  testi- 
mony is  not  admissible. 

In  Finn  v.  Com.  6  Rand.  (Va.)  701,  it  is  said  that  proof  of 
what  a  witness  said  upon  a  former  trial  is  inadmissible  in  a  crim- 
inal prosecution,  especially  where  he  has  only  removed  out  of  the- 
state.    The  same  was  held  in  New  York,  in  the  case  of  People  v.. 
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Newman^  5  Hill,  295.  So  also  in  Brogy  v.  Com.  10  Gratt.  722; 
Bergen  v.  People^  17  HI.  426,  65  Am.  Dec.  672;  State  v.  HouseVy 
28  Mo.  233. 

I  have  found  no  case  where  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  absent 
bnt  living,  given  at  a  former  trial,  has  been  allowed  to  be  proved 
at  a  subsequent  trial.  There  are  cases  where  the  testimony  of  tlie 
witness  in  the  preliminary  examination  has  been  allowed  to  be 
proved,  when  the  witness  had  died,  but  none  where  he  had  gone 
from  the  jurisdiction.  And  I  think  the  law  must  be  held  to  be 
that  when  the  witness  is  living  he  must  be  produced,  or  his  testi- 
mony cannot  be  received  in  criminal  cases,  even  if  he  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  all  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  (Amendments^  art.  6), 
that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  this  without 
exception.  Not  if  they  can  be  produced,  nor  if  they  be  within 
the  jurisdiction,  but  absolutely  and  on  all  occasions.  And,  if  the 
accused  has  this  right,  it  must  be  mutual,  and  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  The  trial  would  not  be  a  fair  one  otherwise. 
Nor  can  it  fairly  be  maintained  that,  if  the  witness  has  once  been 
confronted  with  the  accused,  before  the  committing  magistrate, 
that  the  requirements  or  guaranties  of  the  constitution  are  an- 
swered. 

It  IB  little  better  than  an  evasion  of  the  matter  to  say  that  if 
the  witness  has  been  present  at  the  preliminary  examination,  when 
the  real  question  is  whether  the  accused  shall  be  held  for  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury,  that,  therefore,  when  he  is  indicted, 
and  life,  liberty  or  property  are  at  stake,  the  right  no  longer  ex- 
ists. As  well  might  it  be  said  that  if,  in  the  complaint  before  the 
magistrate,  the  accused  was  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  the  subsequent  indictment  need  not  state  the  accu- 
sation again.  The  fair  meaning  of  the  constitution  is  that 
wherever  and  whenever  he  is  put  on  his  final  trial  he  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  if  they  be  alive.  United 
States  V.  AngeUy  11  Fed.  Sep.  34. 

^^What  a  witness,  since  dead,  has  sworn  upon  a  trial  between 
the  same  parties  may  be  given  in  evidence,  either  from  the  judge's 
notes,  or  from  notes  that  have  been  taken  by  any  other  person 
who  will  swear  to  their  accuracy;  or  the  former  evidence  may  be 
proved  by  any  person  who  will  swear  from  his  memory  to  its  having 
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been  given."  Mansfield,  Ch. «/!,  in  Doncaster  v.  2?ay,  8  Taunt 
262.  See  also  Eoherts  v.  StaU,  68  Ala.  516;  Stats  v.  Able,  65 
Mo.  357;  People  v.  BrotheTton,  47  OaL  388;  Staie  v.  Johnson,,  12 
Nev.  121;  Dmdwp  v.  StaU,  9  Tex.  App.  179;  StaU  v.  TTi&w,  24 
Kan.  189. 

Paraphrasing  the  expression  of  Lord  Mansfield  the  paragraph 
might  read:  "The  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a  former  trial  since 
deceased,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  for  any  adequate  reason 
unable  to  testify,  is  competent  if  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  the 
absence  or  disability  is  without  the  connivance  or  fault  of  the 
party  oflfering  the  evidence.  Provided  always  that  the  evidence 
offered  was  given  in  a  former  trial  of  the  same  action  between  the 
same  parties  and  affected  the  same  rights  in  issue." 

The  common  law  rule  (in  its  application  to  parties  examined  as 
witnesses)  has  been  incorporated  into  the  N.  T.  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  §  830,  which  provides,  "where  a  party  has  died  since 
the  trial  of  an  action,  or  the  hearing  upon  the  merits  of  a  special 
proceeding,  the  testimony  of  the  decedent,  or  of  any  person  who 
is  rendered  incompetent  by  the  provisions  of  the  last  section, 
taken  or  read  in  evidence  at  the  former  trial  or  hearing,  may  be 
given  or  read  in  evidence  at  a  new  trial  or  hearing  by  either  party, 
subject  to  any  other  legal  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  wit- 
ness, or  to  any  legal  objection  to  his  testimony  or  any  question 
put  to  him." 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  death  of  the  absent  witness  must 
be  satisfactorily  shown  and  that  mere  hearsay  evidence  calculated 
to  establish  it  is  inadmissible.  State  y.  Wright,  70  Iowa,  152. 
See  Presumption  of  Death,  cmte,  §  18. 

It  may  be  taken  as  the  rule,  that  where  a  party  is  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  by  the  act  of  the 
opposite  party,  or  by  the  refusal  to  testify  or  other  misconduct  of 
the  witness,  or  by  any  means,  other  than  by  the  act  of  G-od,  the 
act  of  the  party  himself,  or  some  cause  to  which  he  assented,  that 
the  testimony  given  on  the  examination  in  chief  may  not  be  read. 
PeopU  V.  CoU,  43  K  Y.  508;  Smith  v.  Oriffith,  3  HiU,  338.  See 
Forrest  v.  Kissam,  7  Hill,  465.  And  the  rule  may  be  applied  to 
the  examination  of  a  witness  on  commission,  or  conditionally  out 
of  court,  when,  in  such  case,  the  party  desiring  the  benefit  of  a 
cross-examination  has  not  been  present  or  represented  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  testimony,  and  had  no  opportuuity  to  push  his  exami- 
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nation,  or  to  know  the  refnsal  of  the  witness  to  testify,  or  of  his 
neglect  to  answer  any  question,  or  of  other  like  miscondact  of  the 
witness.    Smith  v.  Grriffith^  mpra. 

§  225.  Testimony  of  the  Accused  on  his  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination*— Immediately  npon  his  arrest  the  party  accused  of 
crime  is  brought  before  a  conmiitting  magistrate  and  examined 
with  a  yiew  to  determine  the  probability  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  testimony  elicited  on  such  examination,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  accused,  is  not  competent  against  him  at  the  trial  unless  he  is 
duly  cautioned  that  any  statement  he  may  make  is  liable  to  be 
urged  against  him  in  his  subsequent  trial.  Steals  v.  Spier^  86  N. 
C.  600;  People  v.  i?arr,  61  OaL  544;  Dich&rson  v.  State^  48  Wis. 
288;  Farhas  v.  StaU,  60  Miss.  847;  Sector  v.  C<m.  80  Ky.  468; 
StaU  V.  GUus,  50  Wis.  218,  36  Am.  Eep.  845. 

The  testimony  of  a  mere  witness  on  a  preliminary  examination 
may  be  given  against  him  where  subsequently  he  is  indicted  for 
offense.    People  v.  Mondon^  103  N.  Y.  211,  57  Am.  Eep.  709. 

We  have  preyiously  stated  the  general  rule  that  testimony 
either  by  witness  or  by  the  accused  given  in  a  former  trial  or 
investigation  which  is  compulsory  and  tends  to  criminate  them 
cannot  be  used. 

On  the  preliminary  examination  or  indeed  in  any  trial  whatever 
a  neglect  to  cross-examine  a  witness  assuming  the  presence  of  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  do  so  will  not  preclude  the  opposite 
party  from  introducing  the  testimony  of  the  witness  on  a  subse- 
quent triaL  Forrest  v.  Kuecrni,  7  Hill,  470;  Comma  v.  Hetfidi^ 
12  Hun,  875;  People  v.  C(ym.  43  N.  Y.  508. 

Grenerally  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  error  to  suffer  to  go  to  the 
jury  any  evidence  given  by  a  witness  on  direct  examination  for 
the  people,  where  by  sudden  illness  or  by  death  of  such  witness, 
or  other  cause  without  the  fault  of  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
prisoner,  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  of  cross-examination.  Peo- 
ple V.  Cole^  mpra. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  says  in  section  163  of  his  work  on  Evidence: 
^^But,  where  the  testimony  was  given  under  oath  in  a  judicial 
proceeding,  in  which  the  adverse  litigant  was  a  party  and  where 
he  had  the  power  to  cross-examine,  and  was  legally  called  upon  so 
to  do,  the  great  and  ordinary  test  of  truth  being  no  longer  want, 
ing,  the  testimony  so  given  is  admitted,  after  the  decease  of  the 
witness,  in  any  subsequent  suit  between  the  same  parties."    See 
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also  Doncaster  v.  Day,  3  Taunt.  262;  OloM  v.  Beach^  5  Vt.  172; 
Leightner  v.  WiUce,  4  Serg.  &  R  208;  Sheridm  v.  /&7*i^,  2  HiU, 
538. 

§  226.  Snmmary  of  the  Yiews  here  stated. — ^The  most  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  entire  topic  relating  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses fails  to  disturb  the  well  recognized  principle  that  accords 
to  the  trial  court  a  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject The  number  of  witnesses  sworn  to  prove  a  given  fact, 
the  extent  of  their  examination,  the  order  of  the  proof,  the  lati- 
tude indulged  as  to  leading  questions,  the  scope  of  the  cross- 
examination,  together  with  many  other  essentials  connected  with 
the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  combined  to  place  within  the  control 
of  the  presiding  judge  many  functions  that  tend  to  neutralize  all 
set  formulas  regarding  the  subject  Especially  is  this  true  of  crim- 
inal prosecutions  where  life  and  liberty  are  at  stake,  the  previous 
analysis  has  shown  that  at  every  stage  of  the  trial,  evidence  relevant 
to  the  issues  will  be  admitted,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
Ko  arbitrary  rules  relating  to  direct,  re-direct,  rebutting  or  surrebut- 
ting evidence  will  be  allowed  to  infringe  the  great  constitutional 
right  of  personal  liberty  and  the  American  juries  are  substantially 
a  unit  in  recognizing  the  constant  presence  of  that  indefinable 
thing  familiarly  known  and  previously  referred  to  as  the  ^'  discre- 
tion of  the  court.'* 

Now  it  is  familiar  law  carrying  its  own  pregnant  commentary 
that  a  discretionary  order  or  ruling  will  not  be  disturbed  by  an 
appellate  tribunal  except  for  gross  and  palpable  abuse.  Is  it  not 
obvious,  then,  that  any  attempt  to  fetter  a  criminal  trial  by  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  rules  as  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  a 
sheer  dissipation  of  energy?  It  is  with  this  theory  well  in  mind 
that  we  find  our  warrant  for  cautioning  the  practitioner  against 
too  great  a  reliance  upon  technique  in  crimini^  prosecution. 
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§  227.  General  Bales  Relating  to. — ^In  regard  to  the  im- 
peachment of  witnesses,  I  will  first  refer  to  the  earnest  contention 
«o  familiar  to  the  annals  of  oar  criminal  conrta^  that  inqniries  as  to 
particular  acts  are  incompetent;  and  that  impeachment  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  evidence  of  the  general  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity.  As  a  corollary  to  this  first  contention  it  is  claiilied 
that  such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  under  any  circumstances 
without  first  inquiring  of  the  witness  sought  to  be  thus  impeached, 
whether  the  fact  was  true  or  not. 

The  general  rule  that  a  witness  cannot  be  impeached  by  con- 
tradicting him  as  to  collateral  matters,  is  well  understood.  But  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  feelings  of  a  witness,  and  his  disposition 
to  tell  or  conceal  the  truth  in  the  particular  suit  in  which  he  is 
called,  are  not  collateral  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  And 
he  may  therefore  be  impeached  by  showing  that  he  has  attempted 
to  procure  another  witness  to  give  false  evidence  in  the  same  suit. 
Folsom  V.  Bravm^  25  N.  H.  122;  Martin  v.  Famham^  25  jN*.  H. 
199;  Atwood  v.  Wdton^  7  Conn.  70;  Morgam,  v.  Frees^  16  Barb. 
352;  Queen's  Case,  2  Brod.  &  B.  251. 
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If  such  evidence  is  admissible  to  impeach  an  ordinary  witness 
it  would  more  clearly  be  admissible  against  a  party  to  the  sniL 
An  attempt  by  a  party  to  sustain  his  claim  in  court  by  procnring^ 
a  witness  to  commit  perjury  in  support  of  it,  would  fairly  warrant 
an  inference  that  his  claim  was  not  founded  in  truth.  And  it 
must  have  been  upon  this  principle  that  in  State  v.  Rohfrisokty 
12  La.  Ann.  382,  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  prove  that  the- 
defendant  had  attempted  to  bribe  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  state- 
to  swear  falsely.  Such  acts  by  a  party  would  seem  fairly  admis- 
sible as  circumstantial  evidence  which  the  jury  are  entitled  to 
consider. 

But  where  such  evidence  is  admitted  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
impeachment,  it  is  perhaps  the  established  rule,  that  the  witness 
sought  to  be  thus  impeached  must  first  be  interrogated  as  to  the 
fact.  It  was  so  held  in  the  Queen^a  Case^  above  cited;  and  suchis^ 
the  general  current  of  authority  in  this  country,  though  there  are- 
cases  where  the  rule  has  been  denied.  But  in  that  case  the  rear 
son  of  the  rule  was  stated  to  be,  that  the  witness  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain.  The  Chief  Justice  said :  ^^And  it  is  in 
our  opinion  of  great  importance  that  this  opportunity  should  b& 
thus  offered,  not  only  for  the  purpose  already  mentioned,  but  be- 
cause if  not  given  in  the  first  instance  it  may  be  wholly  lost;  for 
a  witness  who  has  been  examined,  and  has  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  further  attendance  is  requisite,  often  departs  the  court 
and  may  not  be  found  or  brought  back  until  the  trial  be  at  an 
end." 

This  shows,  perhaps,  a  good  reason  for  the  rule.  But  where- 
the  reason  fails,  the  rule  fails  also.  Martmea/u  v.  May^  18- 
Wis.  59. 

§  228.  Great  Latitude  Allowed  in  Cross-examination. — 

It  is  abundantly  settled  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  rules  of 
evidence  accord  to  the  cross-examiner  great  latitude  in  any  attempt 
to  impeach  the  character  of  the  witness.  In  a  very  recent  case 
the  witness  was  asked :  "Are  you  a  prostitute  P*  Even  if  the 
witness  claimed  a  privilege,  the  question  should  have  been  allowed. 
1  Greenl.  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  §  445;  Stark.  Ev.  170;  HaU  v.  State,  40 
Ala.  699;  C(m^  v.  Shavo,  4  Cush.  594,  50  Am.  Dec  813.  All  the 
authorities  hold  that  such  a  privilege,  if  any,  is  purely  personal 
with  the  witness,  and  may  be  waived  by  the  witness  if  he  doea 
not  claim  it  himself.    1  Thomp.  Trial^  §  807;  1  OreenL  Ev. 
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§  451;  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §  465;  Cla/rk  v.  Reese,  85  Cal.  89;  ShoH 
T.  8ta;te^  4  Harr.  (Del.)  568;  Sodusky  v.  McQee^  5  J.  J.  Marsh. 
621;  StaU  y.  Wm^ivoHh,  65  Me.  234,  20  Am.  Eep.  688;  Eoddy 
V.  Mrmegan^  43  Md.  490;  StaU  v.  Bikmahy,  3  Minn.  246;  New- 
comb  V.  State,  37  Miss.  383;  Fries  v.  Brugl&r,  12  N.  J.  L.  91,  21 
Am.  Dec  52;  Pickard  v.  Collins,  23  Barb.  444;  Southard  t. 
JSexfordj  6  Cow.  255. 

The  foregoing  authorities  are  ample  warrant  for  the  formula 
that,  upon  cross-examination,  a  witness  may  be  asked  any  ques- 
tion which  tends  to  test  his  accuracy  or  credibility  or  to  impair 
his  credit  by  compromising  his  character,  but  the  extent  to  which 
such  examination  shall  be  allowed  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

But  it  is  well  settled  that  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  a 
party  is  not  relevant  in  a  civil  action,  or  of  a  witness  in  an  action, 
until  evidence  of  the  bad  character  of  such  partf  or  witness  may 
be  given,  or  unless  the  issue  involves  the  reputation  of  the  party. 

§  229.  To  YFhat  the  Attention  of  the  Witness  should 
be  Galled. — ^It  has  been  proper  at  all  times  to  discredit  a  witness 
by  proof  of  contradictory  statements  as  to  a  material  matter;  but 
it  could  not  be  done  until  he  had  been  cross-examined  as  to  the 
supposed  contradiction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  matter  assumed.  The  rule  which  prescribes  this  condition 
rests  on  the  principle  of  justice  to  the  witness. 

The  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  impeach  his  veracity,  and 
common  justice  demands  that  before  his  credit  is  attacked  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  declare  whether  he  made  such 
statements  to  the  person  indicted,  and  to  explain  what  he  said, 
and  what  he  intended  and  meant  ip  saying  it. 

When  this  opportunity  has  been  afforded  him,  justice  can  de- 
mand in  his  behalf  nothing  more,  and  the  reason  of  the  rule  is 
satisiied.  If  he  neither  admits  nor  denies  the  statement,  can  it  be 
proven  t 

The  decisions  of  the  English  courts  upon  this  question  are  con- 
flicting. If  the  matter  is  irrelevant,  the  proof  of  contradictory 
statements  is  certainly  inadmissible;  but  if  it  is  relevant,  the  weight 
of  the  English  authorities  favor  their  admission.    2  Phil.  £v.  960. 

This  rule  is  sustained  by  American  cases.  Payne  v.  State,  60 
Ala.  80;  Dufresne  v.  Weise,  46  Wis.  290. 

It  is  competent  for  a  party  on  the  trial  to  prove  that  a  witness, 
on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  has  made  oral  statements  inconsistent 
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with  evidence  upon  a  material  question  given  by  snch  witness  on 
the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
ness, and  weakening  the  force  of  the  evidence.  But  it  is  requisite 
that  the  party  offering  the  impeaching  evidence  should  first  call 
the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
statements  were  made,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  evidence  given  on  the  trial,  or  of  explaining  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  his  evidence  and  his  former  state- 
ments. 

The  reason  of  the  rule  applies  as  strongly  to  written  as  to  oral 
statements  made  by  the  witness;  and  when  his  evidence  is  sought 
to  be  impeached  by  written  statements,  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  him,  the  writing  should  be  first  produced,  so  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  for  inspection  and  examination.  And  as  the  writ- 
ing is  the  best  evidence  of  the  statement  made  by  the  witness 
therein,  questions  as  to  the  contents  are  not  ordinarily  admissible. 
QueerCs  Casey  2  Brod.  &  B.  287;  Newcamh  v.  Oriswold^  24  N. 
Y.  298,  2  Phil.  Ev.  962;  Oaffney  v.  People^  50  N.  T.  416. 

§  230.  California  Code  Provisions  on  the  Subject.— The 

rules  as  to  the  impeachment  as  at  present  administered,  find  con- 
•cise  and  appropriate  expression  in  the  recitals  of  the  California 
Code : 

"A  witness  may  be  impeached  by  the  party  against  whom  he 
was  called,  by  contradictory  evidence,  or  by  evidence  that  his 
general  reputation  for  truth,  honesty,  or  integrity  is  bad,  but  not 
by  evidence  of  particular  wrongful  acts,  except  that  it.  may  be 
fihown  by  the  examination  of  the  witness,  or  the  record  of  the 
judgment,  that  he  had  been  •  convicted  of  a  felony.  A  witness 
may  also  be  impeached  by  evidence  that  he  has  made,  at  other 
times,  statements  inconsistent  with  his  present  testimony;  but  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  the  statements  must  be  related  to  him, 
with  the  circumstances  of  times,  places,  and  persons  present,  and 
he  must  be  asked  whether  he  made  such  statements,  and  if  so, 
allowed  to  explain  them.  If  the  statements  be  in  writing,  they 
must  be  shown  to  the  witness  before  any  question  is  put  to  him 
concerning  them.  Whenever  a  writing  is  shown  to  a  witness  it 
may  be  inspected  by  the  opposite  party,  and,  if  proved  by  the 
witness,  must  be  read  to  the  jury  before  his  testimony  is  closed, 
or  it  cannot  be  read  except  on  recalling  the  witness."  Cal.  Code 
Civ.  Proc.  §§  2051,  2052,  2054.    See  also  McDanid  v.  Baca,  2 
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CaL  326,  56  Am.  Dec.  889;  Fl(yyd  v.  WaRace^  81  Ga.  668;  Shidd% 
V.  Cunningham^  1  Blai^kf.  86;  Zaiorence  v.  Lanning^  4  Ind.  194; 
Odlena  cfe  C.  U.  R.  Co.  v.  Fay,  16  IlL  568,  63  Am.  Dec.  323; 
Foot  V.  JSPunkmSy  98  Mass.  523;  Jfew  Orleans  Draining  Co.  v. 
DeLizardi,  2  La.  Ann.  281;  Gerriah  v.  Pike,  36  N.  H.  610; 
(JhanrUon  v.  ^tim,  4  Gratt.  68;  Lamh  v.  Stewwrt,  2  Ohio,  230; 
^Kw  V.  Harriaonj  80  Vt.  219. 

§  231.  When  the  Impeachment  is  Effected. — ^Most  if  not  all 
of  the  American  jorisdictions  hold  that  the  impeachment  of  a  wit- 
ness is  efiected  if  sufficient  testimony  is  introdnced  showing  that 
from  what  is  known  of  the  witness's  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives  his  averments  or 
statements  of  any  fact  under  oath  should  be  discredited.  State  v. 
Rcmdolph,  24  Conn.  863;  Bogle  v.  Kreiteer,  46  Pa.  465;  Sergent 
V.  WHson,  59  N.  H.  396;  United  States  v.  Vansickle,  2  McLean, 
219;  Warner  v.  Lockerby,  31  Minn.  421;  Amidon  v.  Hosley,  64 
Vt.  25;    Quinsigamond  Bank  v.  Sobis,  11  Gray,  260;  HiUis  v. 

Wylie,  26  Ohio  St  574;  Ladede  Bamk  v.  Eeeler,  109  HI.  385; 
Shaw  V.  Emery,  42  Me.  59;  Ai/mood  v.  Impson,  20  N.  J.  Eq.  160; 
Zenox  V.  Fuller,  39  Mich.  268;  Teese  v.  Bimtingdon,  64  U,  S.  23 
How.  2,  16  L.  ed.  479. 

In  Indiana  and  Iowa  and  Missouri  the  impeachment  is  effected 
by  showing  the  general  moral  character  of  tiie  witness  to.be  bad. 

Walton  V.  State,  88  Ind.  9;  StaU  v.  Fgan,  59  Iowa,  636;  StaU  v. 
Grant,  79  Mo.  113,  49*  Am.  Rep.  218.  California  substantially 
follows  New  York.  People  v.  Ma/rkha/m,  64  Cal.  157,  49  Am. 
Bep.  700.  In  Illinois,  where  it  ia  shown  that  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  witness  among  his  neighbors  for  truthfulness  is  bad,  it 
is  erroneous  to  let  the  impeaching  witness  answer,  whether  he 
would  believe  such  witness  upon  oath.  Fason  v.  Chapman,  21 
111.  33.  The  knowledge  of  a  witness's  character  must  be  derived 
from  his  general  reputation. 

§  232.  Importance  of  Impeaching  Testimony. — When  a  wit- 
ness gives  material  evidence  it  is  always  important  to  ascertain 
and  discover  how  much  weight,  or  reliance,  can  be  placed  upon 
his  testimony.  Whatever  may  weaken  or  tend  to  discredit  his 
evidence  is  important  and  material  and  necessarily  affects  the 
determination  of  the  issue.    Shepa/rd  v.  Parker,  36  N.  T.  617. 

If  the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  unassailed  by  any  discrediting 
circumstances,  tlien  it  will  obviously  be  attended  with  greater 
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effect  in  the  determination  of  the  controversy,  than  it  would  be, 
if  be  should  be  shown  to  be  a  person  unworthy  of  full  credit 
Whatever  may  tend  to  sustain  or  support  a  witness,  is,  therefore, 
material  to  the  issue,  so  far  as  it  may  increase  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  his  statement.  And,  likewise,  whatever  may  tend 
to  discredit  him,  and  in  that  manner  to  reduce  the  confidence  his 
evidence  may  deserve,  will  materially  affect  the  determination  of 
the  issue  in  controversy.  TSo  special  degree  of  materiality  to  ere* 
ate  the  crime  of  perjury  has  been  defined  or  required,  but  all  that 
can  be  insisted  upon,  is  that  the  evidence  itself  shall  appear  to 
have  had  some  material  bearing  in  the  determination  of  the  case, 
and  whatever  may  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  witness,  giving 
material  evidence,  must  be  regarded  as  within  this  rule.  In  JSeg. 
V.  Overtofiy  2  Moody,  C.  0.  263,  it  was  held  that  everything  was 
material  that  affects  the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  that  every  ques- 
tion on  cross-examination  that  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  witness  is 
material  In  Com.  v.  Bormer^  97  Mass.  587,  the  same  conclusion 
was  reachedi 

§  233.  Partial  Review  of  the  Decisions.— The  Tennessee 
supreme  court  held  in  Story  v.  Saienders^  8  Humph*  666,  that  ^% 
witness  cannot  be  confirmed  by  proof  that  he  has  given  the  same 
account  before,  even  though  it  has  been  proved  that  he  has  given 
a  different  account  in  order  to  impeach  his  veracity,  for  his  mere 
declaration  of  the  fact  is  not  evidence;"  although  exceptions  to 
this  rule  have  been  admitted.  * 

The  question  again  came  before  this  court  in  Posaett  v.  MiUery 
3  Sneed,  76,  where  error  was  assigned  to  the  ruling  of  the  court 
below,  which  ruling  was  as  follows:  ^^here  the  credit  of  a  wit- 
ness is  attacked,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  made  statements 
inconsistent  with  tiie  statements  he  had  made  in  court,  testimony 
may  be  heard  to  show  that  at  other  times  and  on  other  occasions 
the  witness  had  made  statements  consistent  with  his  testimony 
given  in  courf 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  broad  statement  of  the  rule, 
and  is  in  conflict  with  the  rule  stated  in  Story  v.  Sav/nderSj  suprOj 
unless  the  facts  of  the  case  brought  it  within  the  exceptions  of 
^'special  circumstances,"  but  the  facts  are  not  given,  and  we  can- 
not see  whether  the  ^^special  circumstances"  existed*  In  passing 
upon  this  ruling  at  the  circuit  court,  Judge  Caruthers  said:  ^^Upon 
this  question  there  is  a  very  great  conflict  in  the  authorities.    In 
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1  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  §  469,  snch  evidence  is  declared  to  be 
inadmissible  nnless  where  a  design  to  misrepresent  is  charged 
npon  the  witness  in  consequence  of  his  relation  to  the  party  or  to 
the  cause,  in  which  case  it  seems  it  maybe  proper  to  show  that  he 
made  a  similar  statement  before  that  relation  existed.''  This  is  a 
statement  of  the  "special  circumstances"  which  would  take  the 
case  out  of  the  general  rule  as  stated  by  Judge  McEinney  in 
Story  V.  Sawndera^  stipra. 

•  Continuing,  the  court  said:  **We  think  the  case  put  by  Mr. 
Oreenleaf  above  is  a  proper  one  for  the  admission  of  previous  con- 
sistent confirmatoiy  statements,  but  would  also  allow  it  in  all  cases 
where  the  evidence  given  in  court  is  impeached  by  proving  former 
contradictory  statements."  He  then  holds  that  there  was  no  error 
in  the  ruling  of  the  court  below. 

In  Queener  v.  Morrow^  1  Ooldw.  184,  Jtidge  McKinney,  after 
stating  the  rule  as  given  by  Greenleaf,  says:  "The  case  of  Doa- 
seU  V.  Miller  sanctions  the  principle  that  evidence  of  previous 
consistent  statements  is  admissible  in  all  cases  where  the  testimony 
of  the  witness,  given  in  court,  is  sought  to  be  impeached  by  proof 
of  contradictory  statements."  He  then  says:  "The  abstract  prin- 
ciple announced  we  are  not  disposed  to  disturb,"  and  proceeds  to 
dispose  of  the  case  on  that  basis,  but  limits  the  consistent  state- 
ments of  those  made  antecedent  to  the  impeaching  statements 
which  they  are  intended  to  meet 

In  Third  Nat.  Banlc  v.  Rdbmeon^  1  Baxt.  484,  Judge  McFar- 
land  quotes  from  and  approves  the  cases  of  Doseett  v.  Miller  and 
Queener  v.  Morrow,  and  approves  the  act  of  the  court  below  in 
admitting  proof  of  the  consistent  statements  of  the  witness, 
although  the  facts  did  not  bring  the  case  within  the  exception  of 
*S3pecial  circumstances." 

In  Hayea  v.  Oheatham,  6  Lea,  10,  Judge  Cooper  refers  to  the 
cases  of  Doeeett  v.  Miller,  Qv^ener  v.  Morrow,  and  Third  Nat. 
Bcmh  V.  liobvnson,  supra,  and  says  the  rule  is  that  where  it  "is 
sought  to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  witness  by  proof  of  contradictory 
representations,  evidence  of  his  having  given  the  same  account  of 
the  matters,  at  a  time  when  no  motive  existed  to  misrepresent  the 
facts,  ought  to  be  received,  because  it  naturally  tends  to  inspire 
in  the  sworn  statement"  The  facts  of  that  case  brought  it  clearly 
within  the  exception  of  "special  circumstances." 

In  Glass  v.  Bemiett,  89  Tenn.  481,  Chief  Justice  Tumey  quoted 
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the  rule  as  stated  in  JTayea  v.  CheatAamj  stepra^  and  held  that 
proof  of  consistent  statements  was  properly  admitted.  It  did 
not  appear  in  that  case  that  the  facts  brought  it  within  the  excep- 
tion of  "special  circumstances,"  but  it  came  within  the  broad  rule 
laid  down  in  Dossett  v.  Miller ,  supra,  and  reaffirmed  in  Queener 
V,  Morrow  and  Third  Nat,  Bank  v.  Hdbvnaon,  supra.  His  con- 
elusion  was  that,  "whatever  may  be  the  rule  in  other  states,  and 
whatever  might  be  our  view  of  the  question  as  an  original  ques- 
tion, the  rule  in  this  state  is,  that  previous  consistent  confirmatory 
statements,  made  before  the  impeaching  statement,  are  admissible 
in  all  cases  where  the  evidence  given  in  court  is  impeached  by 
proving  former  contradictory  statements." 

In  Bounds  v.  Schwah,  5  Sneed,  694,  the  impeaching  statement 
was  made  under  oath  in  an  oral  examination  in  another  case,  but 
in  reference  to  the  same  transaction.  Afterwards  the  deposition 
of  the  witness  was  taken,  and  his  testimony  did  not  agree  with 
his  previous  testimony  in  the  other  case;  but  his  attention  was  not 
called  to  his  previous  testimony  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  explain  it.  It  was  then  sought  to  impeach  his  deposition  by 
proving  his  previous  contradictory  testimony.  It  was  held  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  because  his  attention  had  not  been  called 
to  the  previous  testimony  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
explain  it. 

In  Nelson  v.  State,  2  Swan,  259,  the  impeaching  statement  was 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  witness  given  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrate,  and  signed  by  the  witness.  It  was  held  that 
this  impeaching  statement  was  not  admissible  to  contradict  th& 
witness  unless  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it,  and  opportunity 
given  him  to  explain  it. 

In  Hammond  v.  Dike,  42  Minn.  273, 18  Am.  St.  Rep.  606,  the 
impeaching  statement  was  contained  in  a  deposition,  and  the  same 
rule  was  applied  in  the  Tennessee  cases  and  a  similar  reasoning 
supports  the  rule  that  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  given  by  wit> 
nesses  on  a  preliminary  examination  cannot  be  used  on  the  trial 
of  the  defendant  to  impeach  such  witnesses.  State  v.  Adams,  78 
Iowa,  292.  Nor  can  a  witness  be  corroborated  by  proving  that 
on  other  occasions  he  made  statements  conforming  to  his  testi* 
mony,  for  such  statements  are  but  hearsay;  nor  can  one  who  in- 
troduces  a  witness  directly  attack  his  credibility  by  proving  facts* 
irrelevant  to  the  issue.    Madden  v.  State^  65  Miss.  176. 
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A  defendant  who  testifies  on  his  own  behalf,  on  the  trial  of  a 
criminal  case,  may  be  impeached  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
witness;  bnt  the  jury  should  be  instructed  to  consider  impeaching 
testimony  as  affecting  only  his  credibility  as  a  witness,  and  not  a& 
impairing  the  presumption  of  his  innocence.  Peck  v.  StatCy  86^ 
Tenn.  259. 

Judge  Grover  in  Real  v.  People,  42  N.  T.  280,  says :  "A 
witness  introduced  by  the  accused,  and  who  gave  material  testi- 
mony  in  his  favor,  was  asked  by  the  district  attorney  upon  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  had  not  been  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
how  long  he  had  been  there.  These  questions  were  objected  to 
by  the  counsel  for  the  accused  without  a  specific  statement,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  of  their  being  record  evidence.  The  objec- 
tion was  ovefrruled,  and  the  counsel  excepted.  The  witness  an- 
swered that  he  had,  and  stated  the  time,  adding,  that  he  was. 
innocent  ot  the  crime.  Waiving  the  question  whether  the  ground 
was  sufficiently  stated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  testimony 
was  material,  and  tended  to  prejudice  the  accused  by  impairing 
the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  if  incompetent,  the  judgment  should 
be  reversed.  The  counsel  now  insists,  that  this  point  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  accused  in  Newoomb  v.  Griswold,  24  N.  T.  298, 
by  this  court.  It  was  held  in  that  case,  that  it  was  error  to  over- 
rule the  objection  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  question  proposed 
upon  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  with  a  view  to  impair  hi& 
credit,  whether  he  had  not  been  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  and 
the  judgment  was  reversed  upon  this  ground,  the  court  holding,, 
that  if  the  fact  was  at  all  admissible,  it  could  only  be  proved  by 
the  record.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  in  volume  1  of  Grepnleaf 
on  Evidence,  §  457,  where  it  is  further  added,  that  if  the  inquiry 
is  confined  in  terms  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  subjected  to  an 
ignominious  punishment,  or  to  imprisonment  alone,  it  is  made  not 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  an  innocent  sufferer,  but 
that  he  was  guilty,  and  the  only  competent  proof  of  his  guilt  ia 
the  record  of  his  conviction.  If  the  rule  thus  laid  down  by  thia 
author  is  correct,  it  is  manifest  that  the  exception  in  the  present 
case  was  well  taken.  But  I  think  that  such  is  not  the  rule.  It  is 
well  settled,  that  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  credit  of  a  wit- 
ness, by  evidence  introduced  by  the  opposite  party,  such  evidence 
must  go  to  his  general  character.  That  proof  of  specific  acts  of 
immorality  is  not  competent,  see  authorities  cited  in  1  Greenl.  Ev. 
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§  461.  Yet  it  is  held,  that  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  his  testir 
monj,  the  witness  may  be  asked  upon  cross-examination,  as  to 
specific  facts.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  456.  This  shows  that  upon  a 
cross-examination  of  a  witness,  with  a  view  of  testing  his  credi- 
bility, inquiries  are  proper  as  to  facts  not  competent  to  be  proved 
in  any  other  way.  Such  inquiries  do  not  relate  to  the  issue  di- 
rectly upon  trial,  but  relate  only  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 
They  are  entirely  collateral  to  the  principal  issue.  As  to  the 
former  the  same  strictness  is  not  required  when  the  evidence  is 
confined  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  introduced  by 
the  opposite  party.  In  such  examination  the  presumption  is 
strong,  that  the  witness  will  protect  his  credibility  as  far,  at  least, 
as  truth  will  warrant  All  experience  shows  this  to  be  so.  It 
would  be  productive  of  great  injustice  often,  if  wh^re  a  witness 
is  produced,  of  whom  the  opposite  party  has  never  before  heard, 
and  who  gives  material  testimony,  and  from  some  source,  or  from 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  witness,  such  party  should 
learn  that  most  of  the  life  of  the  witness  had  been  spent  in  jails, 
and  other  prisons  for  crimes,  if  this  fact  could  not  be  proved  by 
the  witness  himself,  but  could  only  be  shown  by  records  existing 
in  distant  counties,  and  perhaps  states,  which  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trial  are  wholly  inaccessible.  No  danger  to  the  party  intro- 
ducing the  witness  can  result  from  this  class  of  inquiries,  while 
their  exclusion  might  in  some  cases,  wholly  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  My  conclusion  is,  that  a  witness  upon  cross-examination 
may  be  asked  whether  he  has  been  in  jail,  the  penitentiary,  or 
state  prison  or  in  any  other  place  that  would  tend  to  impair  his 
credibility,  and  how  much  of  his  life  he  has  passed  in  such  places. 
When  the  inquiry  is  confined  as  to  whether  he  has  been  con- 
victed, and  of  what,  a  different  rule  may  perhaps  apply." 

§  284.  When  Party  may  Contradict  His  Own  Witness— On 

this  important  subject,  a  recent  case  from  Indiana  may  be  regarded 
as  authority.  Upon  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  the 
reasoning  of  Jvdge  Elliott  seems  to  accurately  state  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  law  in  reference  to  this  topic.  In  nearly  every  criminal 
prosecution,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  crime 
is  committed  and  its  perpetrators  known,  one  of  the  first  difiiculties 
that  confront  the  prosecution,  is  the  character  oflhewUneeaee  by 
which  it  is  required  to  prove  its  case.  It  would  grossly  hinder 
the  administration  of  justice,  if  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  ab- 
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fiolntely  conclnded  by  the  Btatement  of  witnesses  on  the  stand. 
Obviously,  this  would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  justice.  The 
subject  is  regulated  by  statute  in  many  jurisdictions,  and  the  ex- 
position given  it  by  the  Indiana  court,  gives  every  reason  that 
can  support  the  rule.  It  is  said:  '^It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  state  may,  in  the  proper  case,  contradict  its  witnesses  by 
evidence  of  contradictory  statements  made  out  of  court.  Corir 
way  V.  StaUy  118  Ind.  482.  Justly  limited  and  rightly  applied, 
the  statutory  rule  is  a  wise  and  salutary  one,  but  if  not  properly 
limited  and  employed  it  may  be  very  unjust  and  mischievous.  If 
a  party  may  call  a  witness,  elicit  from  him  only  what  is  expected 
and  what  is  not  prejudicial,  and  then  prove  statements  made  out 
of  court  by  the  witness,  great  harm  may  be  done  the  adverse 
party.  It  happens,  as  the  decisions  and  the  books  show,  that 
witnesses  make  careless  or  reckless  statements  out  of  court,  which 
they  will  not  make  under  oath,  and  such  statements  ought  not  to 
be  brought  out  by  the  party  who  produces  the  witness  unless  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  is  prejudicial  to  him.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  they  can  be  brought  out  where  there  was  no 
obligation  on  the  party  to  call  the  witness,  and  the  testimony  was 
what  the  party  knew,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  the  witness  would 
give.  It  is  true  that  evidence  of  such  statements  is  theoretically 
evidence  affecting  credibility  only,  and  is  not  evidence  of  the 
facts  embraced  in  the  contradictory  statements;  but  nevertheless, 
evidence  of  contradictory  statements  does  often  influence  the  jury. 
The  limitation  placeo  upon  the  statutory  rule  by  the  decisions  is 
a  wise  one.  That  limitation  is  this :  Where  the  witness  gives 
no  prejudicial  testimony  upon  that  point  to  which  the  contradic- 
tory statements  relate,  evidence  of  statements  made  out  of  court 
is  not  competent.  Where  the  party  calling  the  witness  is  sur- 
prised by  his  testimony,  or  where  it  is  prejudicial  then  contradic- 
tory statements  as  to  the  point  upon  which  the  evidence  is  preju- 
dicial is  competent,  otherwise  not.  SuU  v.  State,  93  Ind.  128; 
Conway  v.  State,  118  Ind.  482,  and  cases  cited;  Miller  v.  Cook, 
124  Ind.  101.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  rightly  held  that  the 
contradictory  statements  must  relate  to  the  point  upon  which  the 
evidence  is  prejudicial,  and  so  we  hold  here.*'  Elliott  J.  in 
Hhodes  V.  State,  128  Ind.  189. 

§  235.  Statement  of  the  New  York  Bule.— The  rule  upon 
this  subject  of  impeachment  has  frequently  been  made  a  matter 
24 
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of  consideration  by  the  New  York  courts,  and  it  is  now  well  estab- 
lished that  to  entitle  the  party  interrogating  the  witness  by  way 
of  cross-examination,  to  introduce  evidence  to  contradict  his  state- 
ments, the  cross-examination  mnst  be  directed  to  a  material 
inquiry  in  the  case,  or  to  evidence  establishing  a  hostile  or 
unfriendly  bias,  against  the  party  in  the  mind  of  the  witnesses. 
Cwrpmtefr  v.  TFiwrf,  30  N.  T.  243,  245;  Plato  v.  Reynolds^  27  N.. 
T.  686;  Fvr%t  Baptist  Chwoh  v.  Brooklyn  F.  Ins.  Co.  28  N.  T. 
153;  Chapman  v.  Brooks,  31  N.  T.  75,  87;  Stohea  v.  People,  63- 
N.  T.  164, 175, 176;  SchvUz  v.  Third  Ave.  R.  Co.  89  N.  T.  243. 

§  236.  Inconsistent  Statements  may  be  Shown. — The  party 
producing  a  witness  is  not  allowed  to  impeach  his  credit  by  evi- 
dence  of  bad  reputation,  except  when  he  is  compelled  to  produce- 
him  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  sought,  but  he  may 
contradict  him  by  other  evidence,  and  may  also  ask  him  whether 
he  has  not  made,  at  other  times,  statements  inconsistent  with  his 
present  testimony.  Under  all  rules  of  reason  he  is  not  allowed  to 
contradict  his  witness  upon  any  particular  and  material  fact. 
Norwood  V.  Kenfidd,  30  Cal.  393;  Rochwood  v.  Poundstons,  38- 
HI.  199;  Thorn  v.  Moore,  21  Iowa,  285;  BurhhdUer  v.  Edwaa-dSy. 
16  Ga.  593,  60  Am.  Dec.  744;  Croncm  v.  RdberU,  65  Ga.  678;, 
Oray  v.  Cray,  3  litt.  (Ky.)  465;  SheUon  v.  Hampton,  28  N.  C. 
216;  Wa^rren  v.  Oabrid,  51  Ala.  235;  Brovm  v.  Osgood,  25  Mc 
505;  Braclford  v.  Bush,  10  Ala.  386;  HaU  v.  Houghton,  37  Me^ 
411;  Wolfe  v.  Hoover,  1  Gill,  84;  BroUey  v.  Lapham,,  13  Gray, 
294;  OJmstead  v.  Wmsted  BamJc,  32  Conn.  278,  85  Am.  Dec  260;. 
Brown^Y.  Wood,  19  Mo.  475;  Swamseot  Mach.  Go.  v.  Walker,  22 
N.  H.  457;  Seam/  v.  Dearborn,  19  N.  H.  351;  SkeUinger  v.. 
Howell,  8  N.  J.  L.  383;  Lawrence  v.  Barker,  5  Wend.  301;  Wins- 
Urn  V.  Mosdey,  2  Stew.  (Ala.)  137;  Hvmler  v.  Wetsell,  84  K  Y- 
549,  38  Am.  Rep.  544;  Hwni  v.  Fish,  4t  Barb.  324;  Thompson  v. 
Blwnohaff^d,  4  N.  Y.  303;  People  v.  Skeehan,  49  Barb.  217;  Heut- 
gen  v.  Parks,  2  Sandf.  60;  Pickard  v.  Collins,  23  Barb.  444; 
Parsons  v.  Suydam,  3  E.  D.  Smith,  276;  Bok  v.  Vincent,  12  Abb. 
Pr.  137;  Bemis  v.  Kyle,  5  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  232;  Oihbs  v.  Hvyler, 
9  Jones  &  S.  190;  Fanrr  v.  Thompson,  Cheves,  L.  87;  Stockton  v. 
Demuth,  7  Watts,  39;  Hice  v.  Cox,  34  K  C.  315. 

So  a  party  may  contradict  his  own  witness  by  evidence  of  state- 
ments made  out  of  court  The  only  limitation  is  that  the  witness 
shall  not  be  contradicted  unless  he  has  given  testimony  prejudidaL 
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to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  called.  Judy  y.  Johnson^  16  Ind. 
3T1;  HiU  v.  Ooodej  18  Ind.  207;  HuU  v.  StaU,  93  Ind.  128.  In 
HUl  V.  Goode^  sv^a^  the  court  said,  "  that  a  party  may  prove 
previous  statements  of  his  own  witness  contradictory  to  those 
sworn  to  on  the  given  triaL"  Other  courts  have  so  decided. 
Bldchbum  v.  Com,  12  Bush,  181;  Champ,  v.  Com.  2  Met.  (Ky.) 
17;  Dear  v.  Knigktj  1  Fost.  &  F.  438;  Hemingway  v.  Garth^  51 
Ala.  580;  Com.  v.  DonahoCy  183  Mass.  407;  White  v.  State,  10 
Tex.  App.  881. 

A  party  cannot,  after  examining  a  witness,  give  in  evidence  his 
former  testimony  and  declarations,  ostensibly  to  discredit  him,  but 
in  truth  to  operate  an  independent  evidence.  Smith  v.  Price,  8 
Watts,  447. 

He  is  not  at  liberty  to  discredit  his  own  witness  by  showing  his 
former  declarations  on  the  same  subject  {Scmch^z  v.  People,  22 
N.  T.  147);  though  he  may  show  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  other 
witnesses.  The  fact  that  the  other  side  has  also  examined  the 
witness  in  chief  does  not  change  the  rule.  EUicoU  v.  Pearl,  85 
U.  S.  10  Pet  412,  9  L.  ed.  475. 

The  state  cannot  impeach  her  own  witness.  QkAvnn  v.  Stai^, 
14  Ind.  589. 

But  it  has  been  held  in  North  Carolina  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral may  produce  evidence  to  discredit  a  witness  for  the  common- 
wealth. State  V.  Norrie,  2  N.  C.  488.  But  see  Brovm-s  Cases, 
3  City  HaU  Bee.  151;  Quem  v.  State,  5  Harr.  &  J.  282;  1  Eoscoe, 
Crim.  Ev.  159. 

Texas  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  article  755,  provides  that 
^Hhe  rule  that  the  party  introducing  the  witness  shall  not  attack 
his  testimony  is  so  far  modified  that  any  party,  when  facts  stated 
by  the  witness  are  injurious  to  his  cause,  may  attack  his  testimony 
in  any  manner,  except  by  proving  his  bad  character;"  but  before 
this  rule  can  be  applied,  the  witness  must  have  stated  some  fact 
in  evidence  which  was  injurious  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
was  testifying  and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  merely  made  a  state- 
ment different  from  that  which  the  party  had  reason  to  and  did 
believe  he  would  make.    JBermett  v.  State,  24  Tex.  App.  73. 

The  rnle  that  a  party  cannot  discredit  his  own  witness  by  prov- 
ing that  he  had  made  contradictory  statements  at  other  times, 
does  not  apply  to  those  cases  where  the  party  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  the  subscribing  witness  to  an  instrument.    Dennett 
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V.  Dow,  17  Me.  19;  Whitmcm  r.  Morey,  63  K  H.  448;  1  Eoscoe, 
Orim.  Ev.  160;  Best,  Ev.  (Ohamberlayne's  ed.)  §  644. 

§  237.  Discrediting  Party's  own  Witness  on  Ground  of 
Surprise. — ^A  party  who  calk  a  witness,  and  is  taken  by  surprise 
by  his  unexpected  and  unfavorable  testimony,  may  interrogate 
him  in  respect  to  declarations  and  statements  previously  made  by 
him,  which  are  inconsistent  with  his  testimony,  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  his  recollection,  and  inducing  him  to  correct  his  testi- 
mony or  explain  his  apparent  inconsistency,  and  for  such  purpose 
his  previous  declarations  may  be  repeated  to  him,  and  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  say  whether  they  were  made  by  him.  In  case  the 
witness  denies  having  made  such  statements,  or  his  answer  is 
ambiguous  concerning  them,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  party 
calling  him  to  prove  them  by  other  witnesses.  Hurley  v.  Statey 
4  L.  E.  A.  161,  46  Ohio  St.  320. 

In  the  case  last  cited  Mr.  Justice  Williams  collates  many  valu- 
able authorities  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  and  subjects  them  to 
analysis  in  the  following  language:  ^'In  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Wdshy 
4  Oray,  535,  it  is  held  that,  ^A  witness  who  has  testified  in  chief 
that  he  does  not  know  certain  facts,  cannot,  although  he  shows  a 
disposition  to  conceal  what  he  knows,  be  asked  by  the  party  call- 
ing him  whether  he  did  not  on  a  former  occasion  swear  to  his 
knowledge  of  those  facts.'  In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  Shaw, 
Ch.  J.,  said:  'The  evidence  of  what  the  witness  testified  before 
the  grand  jury  ought  not  to  have  been  received.  It  bore  upon 
no  question  pertinent  to  the  issue.  .  •  •.  It  could  only  be  to 
disparage  the  witness,  and  show  him  unworthy  of  credit  with  the 
jury,  which  was  inadmissible.'  The  same  rule  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  People  v.  Jacobs^  49  Cal.  384.  On  the  trial  of  a  prose- 
cution for  rape  a  witness  was  called  by  the  prosecution  to  prove 
threats  by  the  prisoner.  The  witness  testified  the  prisoner  made 
no  threats,  and  the  prosecutor  was  then  permitted  to  call  a  witness 
who  testified  that  in  a  conversation  with  him  the  former  witness 
stated  the  prisoner  had  made  threats.  For  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

« In  MeUuish  v.  CMier,  14  Jur.  621,  15  Q.  B.  878,  it  is  held 
that  '  where  a  witness  gives  evidence  adverse  to  the  party  who 
calls  him,  he  may  be  asked  whether  he  has  not  given  a  different 
account  of  the  matter  in  question  before  the  trial,  but  if  the  wit- 
ness denies  it,  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  that  account  cannot 
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be  called  to  contradict  him;'  and  'Where  a  witness  gives  evidence 
of  a  fact  adverse  to  the  party  who  calls  him,  other  witnesses  may 
be  called  to  disprove  the  fact,  if  it  be  relevant  to  the  issue  in  the 
canse.'  See  also  Holdsworth  v.  Dwttmouth^  2  Mood.  &  B.  153; 
AUay  V.  Hvtchi/ngSy  2  Mood.  <fe  R.  358,  fiote;  Winter  v.  BvMy  2 
Mood.  &  R  357. 

'^  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  a  long  line  of  American 
cases,  among  them  the  following:  Thomp%on  v.  Blanchard,  4  N. 
Y.  311;  PoUock  v.  PoUoekj  71  K  T.  137;  CovUer  v.  Americcm 
MerchanU  U.  Exp.  Co.  56  K  T.  588;  NichoU  v.  White,  85  N. 
¥•  531;  Oad^  v.  Dyw,  91  K  0.  312;  Becker  v.  Koch,  104  K 
Y.  894;  Cox  v.  Eayres,  55  Vt.  24;  BauskeU  v.  Keitt,  22  S.  0. 
187;  BwrkkaUer  v.  Ed/voarde,  16  Ga.  593,  60  Am.  Dec.  744;  BoJr 
timore  <&  0.  JS.  Co.  v.  State,  41  Md.  268;  BuUa/rd  v.  PearadU, 
53  N.  Y.  230;  Steams  v.  Merchxmta  Bank  of  Cleodand,  53  Pa. 
490;  Queen  v.  Staie^  5  Har.  &  J.  232;  Adams  v.  Wheeler^  97 
Mass.  67. 

^  Statutes,  similar  in  their  provisions  to  the  English  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  have  been  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  some  of  the  other  states.  The  enactment  of 
such  statutes  is,  itself,  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  change  in  the  rule  thereby  effected, 
and  has  been  so  regarded  by  the  courts  of  the  states  where  they 
have  been  adopted." 

Proof  that  a  witness  had  made  material  false  statements,  which 
are  relied  on  as  proving  him  unworthy  of  credit,  will  not  author- 
ize the  party  calling  him  to  introduce  evidence  of  his  general  rep- 
utation for  truth.  Crown  v.  Mooers^  6  Gray,  451;  Roscoe,  Crim. 
Ev.  160. 

A  party  may  prove  the  previous  contradictory  declarations  of 
a  witness  whom  he  has  called  to  the  stand,  when  it  is  established 
that  he  was  surprised  at  his  testimony,  and  was  not  guilty  of  col- 
lusion or  bad  faith,  and  that  the  witness  was  adverse  to  him 
{HurWurt  v.  Bdlows,  50  N.  H.  105;  Whitnum  v.  M(yrey,  63  K 
H.  448;  Craig  v.  Gramij  6  Mich.  453;  Campbell  v.  Staie,  23  Ala. 
77;  Com,,  v.  Starhweather,  10  Cush.  60;  Stewrns  v.  MercTia/nis 
Bank  of  Cleveland^  svpra;  People  v.  Safford,  5  Denio,  112; 
CovUer  v.  American  Merchants  U.  Exp.  Co.  svpra;  People  v. 
Jacobs,  49  Cal.  884;  Ihmn  v.  Dv/rmaker,  87  Mo.  597;  HurU  v. 
Fish^  4  Barb.  324;  Burkhalter  v.  Edwa/rds,  svprcC)  or  where  it 
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is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conrt  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  the  fraud  or  artifice  of  such  witness;  and  even  then  the  foun- 
dation must  first  be  laid  for  such  evidence  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  witness  to  the  time,  place  and  person  before  whom  such 
supposed  contradictory  declarations  were  made,  and  affording  him 
opportunity  for  explanation.  Dvmlap  v.  IHohardaar^  63  Miss. 
447. 

§  238.  Party  may  Impeach  a  Witness  he  is  Compelled  to 
Call. — There  is  quite  an  array  of  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  where  a  party  is  compelled  to  call  a  certain  witness  he  may 
both  contradict  and  discredit  him.  Shorey  v.  Husaey^  32  Me.  579; 
Cox  V.  Eayres^  55  Vt.  24. 

But  he  cannot  sustain  his  own  witness  by  proving  by  an  inde- 
pendent witness  he  made  the  same  statement  at  a  prior  time  or  as 
to  an  independent  fact  testified  to  by  such  witness.  Smith  v. 
Stichney^  17  Barb.  489;  People  v.  Fvrmegcm^  1  Park.  Orim.  Eep. 
147;  HerricJc  v.  Smith,  13  Hun,  448;  People  v.  Rugg,  21  K  T. 
Week.  Dig.  85,  34  Hun,  632,  mem.;  affirmed  without  discussing 
that  point  in  98  N.  Y.  537,  552,  3  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep.  172;  Stolp 
V.  Blair,  68  IlL  541;  ChUda  v.  State,  55  Ala.  25;  Snyder  v.  Qm. 
85  Pa.  519;  Webl  v.  StcOe,  29  Ohio  St  351. 

The  Kentucky  statute  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  section  660 
of  the  Civil  Oode  of  Procedure,  which  is  also  made  applicable  to 
criminal  cases.  It  provides  that  ^^  the  party  producing  a  witness 
may  contradict  him  by  showing  that  he  has  made  statements  dif- 
ferent from  his  testimony." 

In  the  case  of  Chamyp  v.  Com,  2  Met.  (Ky.)  17,  it  was  said  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  code,  a  party  who  was  surprised  by 
the  testimony  of  his  own  witness,  was  allowed  to  contradict  him, 
only  by  proving  that  the  facts  stated  in  evidence  were  different 
By  the  code,  as  already  shown,  an  additional  means  of  contradic- 
tion is  allowed — ^it  may  be  shown  that  the  witness  has  made  state- 
ments different  from  his  present  testimony.' 

In  Brooks  v.  Weeks,  21  Mass.  433,  Endicott,  J.,  in  commenting 
upon  the  Massachusetts  statute  says:  ^^  Before  its  passage  the  wit- 
ness could  not  be  directly  contradicted.  The  object  of  the  statute 
is  simply  to  allow  the  party  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  his  wit- 
ness by  showing  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  that  he  has  made 
statements  inconsistent  with  his  testimony." 

And  in  Ryerson  v.  Ahmgton,  102  Mass.  526,  Gray,  J.,  after 
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•quoting  the  statnte  proceeds  as  follows :  ^^80  great  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  evidence,  giving  so  extensive  a  power  to  a  partv  to 
introduce  proof  in  contradiction  and  disparagenient  of  a  witness 
put  upon  the  stand  by  himself,  uncontrolled  by  the  discretion  of 
'the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  is  had,  must  be  kept  strictij 
^thin  the  bounds  of  the  statute." 

The  mere  failure  on  the  part  of  a  witness  to  testify  as  expected 
by  the  party  calling  him  will  not  enable  said  party  to  show  other- 
wise alleged  statements  made  by  the  witness  or  others  tending  to 
3>rove  the  case.  People  v.  Jacobs^  49  CaL  384;  1  Roscoe,  Crim. 
JEv.  159. 

§  239.  Specific  Acts  of  Immorality  cannot  be  Sliown. — 

In  Abbott's  Trial  Brief  of  Criminal  Causes,  §  473,  we  jBbd  the 
following :  ^^A  witness  who  has  testified  to  the  good  character  of 
the  accused  may  be  asked,  on  cross^xamination,  if  he  has  not 
iheard  of  a  specified  charge  against  the  accused," — citing  Ingra/m, 
-v.  State^  67  Ala.  67,  which  was  a  murder  case  wherein  it  was  held: 
'''The  shadings,  as  well  as  tiie  brighter  hues,  are  to  be  considered 
in  making  up  the  estimate  of  character  and  reputation,  and,  when 
:a  witness  has  testified  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the  accused, 
for  peace  and  quietude,  and  that  it  was  good,  it  is  not  error  to 
.allow  him  to  be  asked,  on  cross-examination,  if  he  had  not  been 
informed  that  the  defendant  had  'killed  a  man  in  the  state  of 
'Georgia,'  and  his  answer  was  admissible  in  evidence."  Reg.  v. 
Woodj  5  Jur.  225,  and  Dearma^  v.  State,  71  Ala.  851,  are  also 
•cited  by  the  author  in  support  of  this  proposition. 

In  Meg.  v.  Wood,  supra,  the  defendant  put  his  character  in 
issue,  and  a  witness  deposed  to  having  known  him  for  some  years, 
gave  him  a  good  character,  and  stated  that  he  had  never  heard 
anything  against  Mm.  On  cross-examination,  the  witness  was 
disked  if  he  had  never  heard  that  defendant  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  robbery  in  the  neighborhood  some  years  previous. 
The  question  was  allowed,  Parke,  £.,  remarking  that :  ''The 
•question  is  not  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  that  robbery, 
but  whether  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  implicated  in  it. 
A  man's  character  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  circumstances, 
•of  which  his  being  suspected  of  misconduct  is  one."  This  case  is 
<5ited  approvingly  in  1  Taylor  on  Evidence,  §  352,  and  the  author 
<ays :  "But  if,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  presumption  of  inno- 
«cence,  witnesses  to  character  are  called  for  the  defense,  the  counsel 
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for  the  Crown  may  then  rebut  this  presumption  by  cross-examin- 
ing the  witnesses,  either  as  to  particular  facts,  or,  if  they  deem  it 
essential,  as  to  the  ground  of  their  belief."  Reg.  v.  Wood^  is  also 
cited  approvingly  in  Best  on  Evidence,  §  261,  where  the  doctrine 
is  also  laid  down  that,  when  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
puts  his  character  in  issue,  the  prosecutor  may  encounter  his  evi- 
dence either  by  cross-examination  or  by  contrary  testimony. 

§  240.  An  Examination,  of  Authorities. — ^In  People  v. 
Crofpo,  76  K  Y.  288,  82  Am.  Rep.  302,  the  prisoner  was  on 
trial  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  having  taken  the  stand  as  a 
witness  in  his  own  behalf,  was  asked  on  cross-examination  if  he 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  The  court  held  the 
question  inadmissible,  and  stated  the  true  rule  to  be  that  the  dis- 
paraging questions  must  either  be  relevant  to  the  issue,  or  such  as 
clearly  go  to  impeach  the  moral  character  and  credibility  of  the  wit- 
ness. In  People  v.  Brown^  72  N.  Y.  571,  28  Am.  Eep.  183,  the 
question  asked  the  party  testifying  in  his  ovni  behalf  was  how  many 
times  he  had  been  arrested,  and  it  was  held  inadmissible.  In  Rya/n 
V.  People^  79  N.  T.  594,  the  witnesses  were  asked  if  they  had  been 
indicted.  The  court,  recognizing  the  right  to  put  questions  to  a 
witness  as  to  specific  facts  which  tend  to  discredit  him  or  impeach 
his  moral  character,  held  that  the  fact  of  an  indictment  could  not 
produce  such  result,  since  it  was  merely  an  accusation  and  inno- 
cence was  presumed.  In  People  v.  Oyer  c6  Terminer  Ct.  83  N. 
Y.  460,  the  court  said  of  this  class  of  questions  that  its  control  over 
them  was  not  absolute,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  range  and 
extent  of  such  an  examination  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitation  that  it  must  relate  to 
matters  pertinent  to  the  issue,  or  to  specific  facts  which  tend  to 
discredit  the  witness  or  impeach  his  moral  character;  and  to.  the 
same  effect  was  People  v.  Casey ^  72  N.  Y.  393.  This  decision 
nearly  restates  the  position  taken  by  the  old  court  of  errors  in 
1823:  ^'Evidence  that  a  female  is  by  reputation  unchaste,  is  not 
competent  by  way  of  impeachment.  Indeed  a  witness  cannot  be 
impeached  by  proof  of  any  specific  immorality.  It  must  rest  on 
general  moral  character,  or  character  for  truth.  Bakeman  v. 
Raeey  18  Wend.  146,  and  cases  cited."  Nor  can  "character"  be 
proved  by  reputation. 

In  the  case  of  Robinson  v.  States  84  Ind.  452,  the  defendant 
had  testified  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
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impeaching  the  defendant  as  a  witness,  caDed  a  witness  and  proved 
by  the  witness  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  defendant's  gen- 
eral moral  eharactei^  and  that  it  was  bad.  The  defendant's 
counsel  cross-examined  the  witness,  asking  the  question :  ^'The 
defendant  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  drinking,  swearing  man, 
has  he  not  f  The  witness  answered :  ^^He  has."  On  re-exami- 
nation, the  state  asked  the  witness,  ^^What  is  the  defendant's  rep- 
utation for  honesty  I"  The  defendant  objected,  and  the  court 
overruled  the  objection,  and  the  witness  answered  that  it  was 
bad.  On  appeal  the  court  held  that  the  evidence  was  improper, 
and  that  the  court  erred  in  admitting  it.  Drey)  v.  SUUe^  124 
Ind.  9. 

In  Tennessee  it  has  been  long  and  well  settled  that  in  impeach- 
ing the  credibility  of  a  witness  the  inquiry  is  not,  as  in  some  of 
the  states,  restricted  to  the  general  reputation  for  veracity,  but  it 
involves  his  whole  moral  character.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  ends  of  justice  that  both  the  court  and  jury 
should  have  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  entire  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  witness  where  credit  is  sought  to  be  impeached.  ^^In 
view  of  all  of  which,"  as  was  said  by  Jvdge  McKinney  in  GHUam 
V.  State  J 1  Head,  88,  "It  may  be  safely  left  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  credit  the  witness  is  entitled  to  for  truth, 
notwithstanding  his  other  vices  and  immoralities  of  character,  as 
his  claim  to  veracity  is  the  primary  and  important  consideration." 

According  to  the  practice  in  that  state,  the  proper  inquiry  is 
whether  the  witness  knows  the  general  character  of  the  person 
whose  credibility  is  in  question,  and  whether,  from  such  knowl- 
edge, the  witness  would  believe  him  on  oath.  Ford  v.  Ford^  7 
Humph.  92;  Merrima/n  v.  States  8  Lea,  894;  Peck  v.  State^  86 
Tenn.  259. 

In  a  recent  Arkansas  case,  the  state  having  proved  certain  dam- 
aging facts,  by  the  principle  witness,  the  appellant  seeking  to 
vitiate  this  evidence,  introduced  an  impeaching  witness  who  tes- 
tified that  he  knew  the  witness  for  the  state,  and  had  lived  near 
her  for  seven  years,  and  knew  her  general  reputation  for  truth 
and  morality  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  lived,  and  that  it 
was  not  good;  he  considered  it  bad.  Appellant  then  asked  him, 
if,  taking  such  reputation  as  a  basis,  would  he  believe  her  on  oath  t 
The  state  objected  to  his  answering  the  question;  the  court  sus- 
tained the  objection;  and  appellant  excepted*    According  to  pre- 
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vions  decisions  and  die  practice  which  has  long  prevailed,  the 
question  was  proper  and  shoald  have  been  answered.  Pleasants 
V.  State,  15  Ark.  651;  Mansfield,  Dig.  §  2902;  Snow  v.  Oraoe,  29 
Ark.  136. 

§  241.  When  Declarations  Made  out  of  Conrt  are  Ad- 
missible.— Proof  of  declarations  made  by  a  witness  ont  of  court, 
in  corroboration  of  testimony  given  by  him  on  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  is  as  a  general,  and  almost  universal  rule,  inadmissible. 

It  seems,  however,  that  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  under  special  circumstances  such  proof  will  be  received;  as 
where  the  witness  is  charged  with  giving  his  testimony  under  the 
influence  of  some  motive  prompting  him  to  make  a  false  or  colored 
statement,  it  may  be  shown  that  he  made  similar  declarations  at 
a  time  when  the  imputed  motive  did  not  exist.  8o  in  contradict 
tion  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  account  of  the  transact 
tion  given  by  the  witness,  is  a  fabrication  of  late  date,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  same  account  was  given  by  him  before  its  ultimate 
effect  and  operation  arising  from  a  change  of  circumstances  could 
have  been  foreseen.    Itdbb  v.  HacMey,  28  Wend.  50. 

§  242.  Interpreter  may  be  Impeached. — ^Inherent  power  is 
vested  in  the  courts  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  a  skilled  interpreter  or 
professional  linguist  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  translate 
the  evidence  to  the  court,  counsel,  jury,  or  parties  interested. 
Skaggs  v.  State,  108  Ind.  63;  Thomason  v.  Territory,  4  N.  M. 
150;  People  v.  Ramirez,  56  Cal.  533,  88  Am.  Rep.  73. 

The  accuracy  of  the  translation  may  be  controverted  and  in 
rebuttal  the  interpreter  may  be  impeached.  Indeed  the  value  of 
his  entire  rendering  of  the  evidence  is  for  the  exclusive  determi- 
nation of  the  jury.  Skaggs  v.  State,  supra;  Sohnier  v.  People, 
23  IlL  17. 
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247.  Examination  of  Witnesses  Conditionally  for  the  Accused. 

%  243.  Only  Admitted  by  Force  of  Statute.— In  criminal 
cases  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  held  that  depositions  can- 
not be  used  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  and  the  Con- 
€titntion  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and 
this  provision  has  been  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  states,  or  recognized  as  statutory  law.  In  some  states  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  by  the  accused. 
Oreenleaf  8  opinion  is,  that  no  deposition  is  admissible  by  force  of 
English  or  American  statutes,  unless  taken  wholly  in  the  prison- 
er's presence,  in  order  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  under  the  constitutional  provisions  before 
mentioned;  nor  even  then,  except  as  secondary  evidence,  the 
deponent  being  dead,  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  to  impeach  his 
testimony  given  orally  at  the  trial.  And  it  is  stated,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  depositions  are  in  no  case  admissible  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, unless  by  force  of  express  statutes,  or  possibly  by  con- 
sent of  the  prisoner  in  open  court.  Even  in  the  case  of  informa- 
tions before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  numerous  authorities  hold  that 
they  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Weeks, 
Depositions,  §  557,  citing  3  Greenl.  Ev.  §  11;  McLome  v.  StaiSy  4 
Ga.  335;  Bex  v.  Thatcher,  T.  Jones,  53;  3  T.  R  722;  SiUs  v. 
Brown,  9  Car.  &  P.  601;  Hex  v.  Grady,  7  Car.  &  P.  650;  JSex 
V.  Coveney,  7  Car.  &  P.  667;  Bostick  v.  State,  3  Humph.  344; 
StaU  V.  Bowen,  4  McCord,  L.  254;  Sta;te  v.  Valentine,  29  N.  C. 
225;  Dommges  v.  State,  7  Smedes  &  M.  475;  Bex  v.  Paine,  5 
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Mod.  163;  Rex  v.  Eriswdly  3  T.  R  732;  Rex  v.  Errington,  2  Lew. 
C.  0. 142;  Rex  v.  Woodcock,  1  East,  P.  0.  356;  Rex  v.  Smith,  2 
Stark.  208.  But  see  Reg.  v.  Walsh,  5  Cox,  C.  C.  115;  U.  S. 
Const.  6th  Amend.;  Ohio  Const,  art.  1,  §  10;  Conn.  Const,  art  1, 
§9. 

There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  against  the  state  allowing 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  to  take  and  use  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  in  their  behalf.  The  constitution  entitles  the  accnsed, 
in  criminal  and  penal  cases,  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face,  and 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  The  state,  there- 
fore, cannot  authorize  the  taking  and  using  of  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses against  him,  but  he  may  use  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in 
his  behalf  under  any  state  of  case  that  the  legislature  may  allow. 
Kadm  v.  Com.  84  Ky.  354. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  in  this  country  depositions  are  rarely 
employed;  but  where  the  accused  has  had  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness  whose  deposition  it  is  thought  to  introduce, 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  has 
been  violated.  Such  instance  arises  where,  in  a  former  trial,  the 
accused  was  confronted  with  the  witness,  or  on  preliminary  hear- 
ings before  a  coroner  or  committing  magistrate.  And  it  seems 
that  notes  taken  on  such  occasion^  are  admissible  in  evidence 
where  the  witness  has  since  died  or  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  See  Brown  v.  Com,  78  Pa.  321, 13  Am.  Rep.  740; 
State  V.  Chwnibers,  43  La.  Ann.  1108. 

The  right  to  a  deposition  in  criminal  cases  is  exclusively  that  of 
the  accused,  and  by  order  of  the  court  they  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  taking  depositions  in  civil  cases  after  due 
notice  to  the  district  attorney.    Tennessee  Code,  §  6223. 

If  the  witness  be  a  prisoner,  an  order  for  his  examination  in  the 
prison  upon  deposition,  or  for  his  temporary  removal  and  produc- 
tion, before  a  court  or  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  orally 
examined,  may  be  made  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  court  or  judge  thereof  in  which  the  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  is  pending,  unless  it  be  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace; 

2.  By  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  when  the  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  is  pending  in  a  justice's  court,  or  when  the  witness's 
deposition,  affidavit,  or  oral  examination  is  required  before  a  judge 
or  other  person  out  of  court; 
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3.  Such  order  shall  only  be  made  upon  the  aflSdavit  of  the  party 
desiring  the  order,  or  some  one  on  his  behalf,  showing  the  nature 
of  the  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  the  testimony  expected  from 
the  witness,  and  its  materiality; 

4.  If  the  witness  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  where  the  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  is  pending,  and  for  a  cause  other  than  a  sen- 
tence for  felony,  his  production  may  be  required;  in  all  other 
cases,  his  examination  shall  be  taken  by  deposition.  Hill,  Ann. 
Law  of  Oregon,  §  801. 

Depositions  can  only  be  admitted  in  criminal  cases  under  local 
statute,  and  in  submission  to  the  constitutional  guarantees  as  to 
the  personal  examination  of  witnesses.  Whart.  Orim.  Ev.  §  306; 
People  V.  Mv/rphy^  1  N.  Y.  Orim.  Eep.  102;  People  v.  Oa/Mion^ 
61  Oal.  476. 

Under  statutes  or  by  consent  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  evidence 
may  be  taken  for  the  defendant  by  ordinary  deposition.  Bishop, 
Crun.  Proc.  (3d  ed.)  §  1206.    See  People  v.  ResteUy  8  Hill,  289. 

But  in  order  to  render  such  a  deposition  competent  evideuce, 
the  examination  must  in  general  be  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
so  that  he  may  know  the  precise  words  which  the  witness  uses, 
and  observe  throughout  his  manner  of  testifying.  If  desired  by 
the  accused,  he  has  a  right  that  his  counsel  shall  be  present  during 
the  examination.  A  reasonable  time  after  the  arrest  should  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  employing  counsel,  where  the  accused 
requests  it,  and  if  the  magistrate  refuse  this,  the  deposition  will 
not  be  evidence.  The  answers  of  the  witness  should  be  on  oath, 
and  hence,  instead  of  taking  the  examination  first  and  then  swear- 
ing him  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he  should  be  sworn  before 
the  examination  commences.  The  deposition  should  be  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  words  of  the  witness.  People  y. 
PesteUy  ewpra. 

It  is  essential  that  the  accused  should  have  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining;  and  if  this  be  denied  him,  the  deposi- 
tion will  not  be  competent  evidence.  The  deposition  will  be 
invJEilid,  moreover,  if  the  oath  administered  to  the  witness  do  not 
extend  to  his  answers  to  questions  put;  e,  ^.,  where  it  is  merely  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement  previously  drawn  up.  People  v.  BeateU^ 
ewpra. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Oalifomia  Penal  Oode,  the 
right  to  take  the  deposition  of  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
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in  a  criminal  case,  arises  ont  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  is  nnable 
to  procure  sureties  for  his  appearance  on  the  trial;  and  that  fact 
mnst  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  examination  on  oath  of 
the  witness  himself,  or  of  some  other  person.  When  the  fact  has 
been  judicially  ascertained,  the  right  to  take  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  may  be  put  in  motion.  But  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness must  be  had  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  or  after  due 
notice  to  him,  and  "must  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
examination  of  a  witness  before  a  committing  magistrate  is  required 
by  the  penal  code  to  be  conducted."  Taking  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  a  criminal  case  by  deposition^ 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  which  entitles  the  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal action  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  and  every  substantial  requirement  of  the 
law  which  authorizes  it  must  be  observed.  Any  real  departure 
from  the  course  prescribed  for  the  taking  of  the  deposition  ren- 
ders  the  deposition  itself  objectionable.  People  v.  Mitchell,  64 
OaL  85;  People  v.  Morme,  64  Cal.  575;  WHliams  v.  Chadhoumey 
6  Cal.  559;  People  v.  Chung  Ah  Chue,  57  Cal.  667;  Am.  &  Eng* 
Enc.  Law,  title  DepcmUons,  subd.  15,  note. 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  •  •  .  has  a  right 
to  be  confronted  by  the  witness  against  him."  The  accused  was 
confronted  by  the  witness  on  the  former  trial,  and  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  cross-examination,  that  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes.  The  right  secured  to  the  accused,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  is,  "to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him." 
This  language  does  not  require  that  the  accused  shall,  in  all  cases^ 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  upon  a  pending 
trial  of  the  indictment.  The  court  have  held  that  the  statute  i& 
satisfied,  in  cases  of  necessity,  if  the  accused  has  been  once  con- 
fronted by  the  witness  against  him  in  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings upon  the  same  accusation  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  a 
cross-examination  by  himself  or  by  counsel  in  his  behalf.  People 
V.  Newman,  6  Hill,  295.  See  Crary  v.  Sprague,  12  Wend.  41> 
27  Am.  Dec.  110;  Brown  v.  Com.  73  Pa.  821, 13  Am.  Rep.  740. 

This  provision  has  no  application  to  criminal  trials  in  the  state 
courts  for  a  violation  of  state  laws.  This  right  secured  to  the 
accused  is  limited  in  its  application  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  trial  in  the  Federal  courts  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  laws  of  Congress. 
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This  clause  of  the  Constdtntion  has  been  frequently  and  deliber- 
ately interpreted  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  decisions  are  so 
full,  emphatic  and  conclusive  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the 
cases  where  the  rule  as  stated  may  be  found.  Bwrron  v.  BaUir 
rwre,  32  U.  S.  7  Pet.  247,  8  L.  ed.  674;  WUJi&ra  v.  Buckley,  61 
U.  S.  20  How.  84, 15  L.  ed.  816;  United  States  v.  Cruikahcmky 
92  U.  S.  542,  28  L.  ed.  588;  Waik^  v.  Scmvinet,  92  U.  S.  90,  28 
L.  ed.  678;  People  v.  PenJwUow,  5  N.  T.  Grim.  Rep.  41.  People 
V.  WiUicmia,  36  Hun,  616,  3  N.  T.  Grim.  Rep.  63. 

§  244.  Exposition  of  this  Subject  by  New  York  Court  of 

Appeals. — A  very  recent  decision  by  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  has  contributed  to  place  this  vexed  question  of  depositions 
taken  in  criminal  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  further  controversy. 
The  functions  this  species  of  evidence  discharges  in  the  trial  of 
civil  causes,  is  well  recognized  and  perfectly  understood,  but,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  authorities  upon  the  admissibility  of  depositions^ 
in  criminal  causes,  has  led  to  discordant  ratings,  and  considerable 
misapprehension.  The  importance  of  the  topic,  induces  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  extended  extract  from  the  opinion  from  Mr^ 
Justioe  Earl  in  People  v.  FisJt,  125  N.  Y.  136: 

^^It  is  clearly  settled  by  numerous  adjudications  that  the  right 
of  the  defendant  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  within  tho 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
not  denied  to  him.  The  evidence  of  the  witness  was  taken  in  his 
presence  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  cross^xamine  him,  and 
where  he  did  in  fact  cross-examine  him,  and  thus  he  had  all  the 
protection  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  were  in- 
tended to  secure  him.  This  constitutional  provision  was  not 
intended  to  secure  to  the  accused  person  the  right  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him  upon  his  final  trial,  but  to  protect 
him  against  ex  pcMrte  affidavits  and  depositions  taken  iu  his  ab- 
sence, as  was  frequently  the  practice  in  England  at  an  early  day. 
It  was  never  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  an  accused  person  to  read  depositions  upon  his  trial,  if  at  some 
stage  of  his  case  he  could  be  confronted  with  and  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  to  be  used  against  him.  In  Cooley's  Constitutional 
Limitations  (5th  ed.)  389,  the  learned  author,  speaking  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  says :  ^  If  the  witness  was  sworn  before 
the  examining  magistrate,  or  before  a  coroner,  and  the  accused 
had  an  opportunity  then  to  cross-examine  him,  or  if  there  was  a 
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former  trial  on  which  he  was  sworn,  it  seems  allowable  to  make 
nse  of  his  deposition,  or  of  the  minutes  of  his  examination,  if  the 
witness  has  since  deceased,  or  is  insane,  or  sick  and  unable  to  tes- 
tify, or  has  been  summoned,  but  appears  to  have  been  kept  away 
by  the  opposite  party.'  And  for  this  he  cites  numerous  authori- 
ties." # 

The  admission  of  this  grade  of  evidence  does  not  offend  against 
the  well  known  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  declares  that  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  even  the  lit- 
eral construction  of  this  article  does  not  require  that  the  accused 
should  be  so  confronted  upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment  itself, 
and  when  the  effect  of  the  same  language  has  been  considered  by 
the  courts,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  what  has  in 
this  manner  been  required,  that  at  some  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  criminal  proceeding  the  accused  should  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  and  afforded  the  opportunity  for  their  cross-exami- 
nation, and  when  he  has  been  so  confronted  and  that  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  him,  that  the  evidence  may  afterwards,  under 
certain  circumstances  certainly,  be  read  upon  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  subsequently  presented  against  him.  The  construction 
upon  this  subject  has  been  generally  stated  to  be,  ^'if  the  witness 
was  sworn  before  the  examining  magistrate,  or  before  a  coroner, 
and  the  accused  had  an  opportunity  then  to  cross-examine  him,  or 
if  there  was  a  former  trial  on  which  he  was  sworn,  it  seems  allow- 
able to  make  use  of  his  deposition,  or  of  the  minutes  of  his  exam- 
ination, if  the  witness  has  since  deceased,  or  is  insane,  or  sick  and 
unable  to  testify."  Oooley,  Const.  lim.  (8d  ed.)  818.  And  that 
the  evidence  of  a  deceased  witness,  in  this  manner  taken  either 
upon  a  preceding  trial  or  before  the  committing  magistrate,  may 
be  read  upon  the  trial,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  following 
authorities:  Ora/ry  v.  Sprague^  12  Wend.  41,  27  Am.  Dec.  110; 
People  V.  Newman,  5  Hill,  295;  Sta4s  v.  VcdenUne,  29  N.  C. 
225;  Summone  v.  State,  5  Ohio  St.  325;  Brown  v.  Com.  73  Pa. 
321,  13  Am.  Eep.  740;  Com.  v.  Jiichards,18  Pick.  437. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  authorities  permitting  the  deposition  or 
evidence  of  a  deceased  witness  to  be  read  upon  the  trial  of  the 
accused,  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  essential  that  he  should  be 
confronted  by  the  witness  against  him  upon  the  trial  itself,  but  if 
the  evidence  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding  in  his 
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presence,  and  with  the  right  or  privilege  of  cross-examination 
secured  to  him,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  deposition  to 
he  read  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  witness  making  it,  between 
the  time  when  it  may  be  taken  and  the  time  of  the  trial.  And  if 
this  article  of  the  Constitution  should  be  held  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case,  it  would  not,  therefore,  exclude  the  deposition  received 
in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  defendant. 

a.  Extreme  Importance  of  the  Bight. — This  subject  of 
depositions  received  in  criminal  cases,  is  freighted  with  grave 
constitutional  rights.  The  organic  law  has  guaranteed  a  well 
recognized  prerogative,  the  manifest  justice  of  which  it  was  the 
just  pride  of  the  civil  law  to  have  established.  That  law  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  heinous  criminal 
offense — pilloried  at  the  bar  of  opinion,  deprived  of  his  fair  name 
and  reputation,  despoiled  of  his  property,  outraged  in  every  sensi- 
bility by  any  law,  which  admits  in  evidence  the  irresponsible  ex 
'pa/rte  allegation  of  his  most  virulent  traducers,  under  the  guise 
of  a  deposition.  The  metropolitan  bar  has  produced  no  abler 
judge  than  James  B.  Brady  and  his  legal  fame  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  a  superb  protest  in  a  way  of  a  dissenting  opinion 
against  this  whole  enormity  of  criminal  deposition,  which  we 
reproduce  in  connection  with  this  immediate  topic  That  it  is 
an  incisive  comment  upon  the  abuses  that  infest  this  rule  all  will 
admit,  and  that  it  is  a  logical  statement  of  an  elementary  propo- 
fiition  in  the  rules  of  governing  natural  right  all  will  admit. 

b.  Views  of  Mr.  Justice  Brady. — "Under  the  law  in  a  crim- 
inal action  the  defendant  is  entitled:  1.  To  a  speedy  and  public 
triaL  2.  To  be  allowed  counsel  as  in  civil  actions,  or  he  may  appear 
and  defend  in  person  and  with  coxmsel,  and  8.  To  produce  wit- 
nesses in  his  behalf,  and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  except  that  where  the  charge 
has  been  preliminarily  examined  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  tes- 
timony reduced  by  him  to  the  form  of  a  deposition  in  the  presence 
of  the  defendant,  who  has,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  cross- 
examined,  or  had  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witness, 
.  .  .  the  deposition  of  the  witness  may  be  read  upon  its  being 
satisfactorily  shown  to  the  court  that  he  is  dead  or  insane,  or  can- 
not, with  due  diligence,  be  found  in  the  state. 

"  The  preliminary  examination  is  in  no  sense  a  trial  by  a  jury  and 
25 
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is  not  designed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  protect  the 
accused  from  further  prosecution  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that 
none  should  be  had,  thus  enabling  the  accused  to  have  a  summary ' 
hearing  before  the  magistrate  and  protecting  him  from  a  series  ot 
burdens  which,  if  innocent,  he  would  otherwise  unnecessarily  have 
to  bear.  It  is  not  exalted  in  dignity  because  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  is  given  in  the  statute.  This  is  not  new  in  such  exami- 
nations. The  right  to  cross-examine  has  always  existed.  The  fatal 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  deposition  is  that  the  accused  is  not 
confronted  at  the  trial  before  the  jury  impaneled  to  try  him 
with  the  witnesses,  as  required  by  the  constitution  and  bill  of 
rights.  He  is  confronted  with  him  before  the  magistrate,  who  is^ 
reaUy  only  eetting  the  criminal  machineiy  in  motion,  having  no 
power  to  pronounce  a  judgment  of  which  punishment  may  be 
predicated.  This  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  fundamental  law 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  procedure.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  accused,  upon  such  notice  as  his  arrest  gives^ 
would,  even  if  innocent,  be  entirely  unprepared  to  ask  any  quies- 
tions  arising  from  many  causes  which  might  exist  and  which  the 
imagination  can  readily  supply. 

^'  The  charge  is  made  by  a  stranger,  and  having  made  it  departs* 
and  cannot  be  found.  He  may  be  actuated  by  malice  or  mistaken 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  transgressor  if  a  crime  has  been  commit- 
ted; but  his  testimony  is  to  be  received  if  he  cannot  be  found,, 
and  accepted  as  true  without  the  test  of  a  single  element  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  trial  from  a  mere  preliminary  examination,  and  this 
because  the  accused  has  been  advised  that  he  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  cross-examination.  What  privilege!  The  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  witness  is  an  art  which  all  lawyers  do  not  possess,  while 
with  some  it  is  a  power  which  assists  materially  in  the  revelations 
of  the  truth  and  prevents  the  commission  of  great  wrongs.  It  is 
an  ally  of  justice  in  its  administration,  and  as  important  if  not 
more  important  than  any  other  element  of  jurisprudence.  This^ 
was  well  understood  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  considerations  which  induced  the  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witness.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  states,  and  it  may  be  said  now  in  this  state,  the 
evidence  of  a  deceased  witness  on  a  former  trial  may  be  read  on 
proof  of  his  death.    See  State  v.  Fitzgeraldy  63  Iowa,  268;  Carn^ 
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V.  Bicha/rda,  18  Pick.  434;  Sullwan  v.  Statey  6  Tex.  App.  319; 
State  V.  Eooh&r^  17  Vt.  658;  Kecm  v.  Ccm.  10  Bush,  190, 19  Am. 
Eep.  63;  Walston  v.  Com.  16  B.  Mon.  15;  Marler  v.  State,  67 
Ala.  55,  42  Am.  Bep.  95;  RoberU  y.  StaU,  68  Ala.  515;  Brown 
y.  Com.  73  Pa.  821,  13  Am.  Eep.  740.  But  there  a  trial  has 
been  had  and  all  the  rights  of  such  a  proceeding  secured.  The 
accused  has  been  confronted  with  the  witnesses  and  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  sift  their  evidence  and  assail  them  if  he  could 
do  so. 

'^  True,  also,  it  has  been  held  in  other  states  (see  Com.  v.  JRioh- 
ardsj  and  State  v.  Fitzgerald,  Sfwprd),  that  evidence  was  received 
to  show  what  a  deceased  witness  stated  on  a  preliminary  examin- 
ation, and  although  a  constitutional  barrier  existed  similar  to  ours. 
The  extent  to  which  the  authorities  in  this  state  have  proceeded 
has  only  permitted  the  evidence  of  a  deceased  witness  upon  a 
former  trial  of  the  same  indictment  to  be  used.  See  People  v. 
Nevmian,  6  Hill,  295;  Crary  v.  Sprague,  12  Wend.  41,  27  Am. 
Dec.  110.  And  in  the  first  of  these  cases  it  was  expressly  held 
that  the  public  prosecutor  could  not  use  the  testimony  given  by  a 
witness  on  a  former  trial,  though  he  be  absent  from  the  state. 
And  it  was  suggested  in  that  case  that  the  rule  which  allowed  the 
evidence  of  a  deceased  witness  to  be  admitted  in  civil  cases  should 
not  be  applied  to  criminal  proceedings,  and  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  FvMh  v.  Com.  6  Rand.  (Va.)  701,  was  approved,  in  which 
Brockenbrough,  J.,  said  that  even  the  death  of  the  witness  could 
not  in  a  criminal  case  be  allowed  as  a  reason  for  receiving  his 
former  testimony. 

^Justice  Nekon  said,  in  Crary  v.  Spragvs,  that  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  could  not  be  received  unless  he  were  dead  and  his  death 
were  afl&rmatively  shown,  and  proceeded  further  to  say:  *  Even 
diligent  inquiry  without  being  able  to  find  the  witness  is  not  suffi- 
cient, though  it  is  obvious  there  can  scarcely  be  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  (death  and  absence)  either  in  principle 
or  hardship.' 

^  It  is  true,  as  remarked  by  Justice  Kelson,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  shade  of  difference  between  the  principle  upon  which  evidence 
of  a  deceased  witness  is  admitted,  and  that  of  an  absent  witness 
whose  presence  cannot  be  secured  by  diligent  search.  But  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  in  allowing  the  evidence  of  a  deceased  wit- 
ness upon  a  former  trial,  where  the  right  of   examination  was 
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secured  and  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  the  inroad  upon  the 
constitutional  protection  was  carried  as  far  as  it  should  be.  It 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  evidence  given  upon  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  a  witness  not  dead,  but  not  able  to  be  found. 
People  V.  Newmam^  9upra^  sustains  this  proposition  and  it  should 
be  preserved.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  preliminary 
proceeding  and  a  trial,  and  the  cases  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  form  no  precedent  for  the  section  under  consideration.  Its 
passage  is  regarded  as  having  been  ill-advised  and  improvident, 
and  its  repudiation  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state  should  be 
declared  at  once." 

Jvdge  Cooley,  whose  pre-eminence  as  a  jurist  and  logician  has 
long  since  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  cavil  or  dispute,  sustains 
the  position  of  Judge  Brady,  in  language  that  admits  of  no  mis- 
conception from  the  sixth  edition  of  his  incomparable  work  on 
Oonstitutional  Limitations,  at  page  887 1  excerpt  the  following: 

^The  testimony  for  the  people  in  criminal  cases  can  only,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  given  by  witnesses  who  are  present  in  court 
The  defendant  is  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  and  if  any  of  them  be  absent  from  the  common- 
wealth, so  that  their  attendance  cannot  be  compelled,  or  if  they 
be  dead,  or  have  become  incapacitated  to  give  evidence,  there  is 
no  mode  by  which  their  statements  against  the  prisoner  can  be 
used  for  his  conviction.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  of  cases 
which  are  excluded  from  its  reasons  by  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
but  they  are  far  from  numerous.  If  the  witness  was  sworn  before 
the  examining  magistrate,  or  before  a  coroner,  and  the  accused 
had  an  opportunity  then  to  cross-examine  him,  or  if  there  were  a 
former  trial  on  which  he  was  sworn,  it  seems  allowable  to  make 
use  of  his  deposition,  or  of  the  minutes  of  his  examination,  if  the 
witness  has  since  deceased,  oris  insane,  or  sick  and  unable  to  testify, 
or  has  been  summoned  but  appears  to  have  been  kept  away  by  the 
opposite  party.  So,  also,  if  a  person  is  on  trial  for  homicide,  the  dec- 
larations of  the  party  whom  he  is  charged  with  having  killed,  if 
made  under  the  solemnity  of  a  conviction  that  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  relating  to  matters  of  fact  concerning  the  homicide, 
which  passed  under  his  own  observation,  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  the  accused;  the  condition  of  the  party  who  made  them 
being  such  that  every  motive  to  falsehood  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  silenced,  and  the  mind  to  be  impelled  by  the  most  pow- 
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erf nl  considerations  to  tell  the  truth.  Not  that  such  evidence  is  of 
very  conclusive  character;  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  hearer  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  declaration  related  to  what  was  seen 
and  positively  known,  and  how  much  was  surmise  and  suspicion 
only;  but  it  is  admissible  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
jury  must  judge  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  it." 

§  245.  New  York  Criminal  Code  Provisions  Stated.— While 

disclaiming  any  attempt  to  emphasize  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  statutes,  or  to  extend  to  them  any  extrarterritorial  efEect  I  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  been  found  wonderfully  effective 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  have  satisfactorily 
met  the  test  imposed  by  many  years  of  practical  working.  They 
are  reproduced  in  this  connection  both  as  affording  a  practical 
exposition  of  the  subject  under  review,  and  in  the  hope  that  their 
manifest  merits  may  lead  to  theh*  adoption  in  other  jurisdictions 
especially  in  those  whose  criminal  jurisprudence  is  conspicuously 
defective  in  that  there  Ib  an  utter  failure  to  efficiently  provide  for 
the  rights  of  one  under  criminal  indictment  who  wishes  to  secure 
the  testimony  of  a  material  witness  without  the  state. 

Chap.  3,  ^^  §  620.  When  a  defendant  has  been  held  to  answer 
a  charge  of  a  crime,  he  may,  either  before  or  after  indictment, 
have  witnesses  examined  conditionally  on  his  behalf." 

^^  §  621.  When  a  material  witness  for  the  defendant  is  about  to 
leave  the  state,  or  is  so  sick  or  infirm  as  to  afford  reasonable  grounds 
for  apprehending  that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  trial,  the 
defendant  may  apply  for  an  order  that  the  witness  be  examined 
conditionally.'* 

^^§  622.  The  application  must  be  made  upon  the  affidavit 
showing : 

"1.  The  nature  of  the  crime  charged; 

'^2.  The  state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  action; 

^'8.  The  name  and  residence  of  the  witness,  and  that  his  testi- 
mony is  material  to  the  defense  of  the  action;  and, 

^^4.  That  the  witness  is  about  to  leave  the  state,  or  is  so  sick  or 
infirm  as  to  afford  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  trial 

"§  627.  On  proof  being  furnished  to  the  officer  before  whom  the 
examination  is  appointed,  of  the  service  upon  the  district  attorney. 
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of  a  copy  of  the  order,  and  of  the  affidavit  on  which  it  was  granted, 
if  no  counsel  appear  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  examination 
must  proceed/' 

^*§  628.  If  the  district  attorney  or  other  counsel  appear  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or 
officer,  by  affidavit  or  other  proof,  or  on  the  examination  of  the 
witness,  that  he  is  not  about  to  leave  the  state,  or  is  not  sick  or 
infirm,  or  that  the  application  was  made  to  avoid  the  examination 
of  the  witness  on  the  trial,  the  examination  cannot  take  place; 
otherwise  it  must  proceed.'' 

"§  629.  The  testimony  given  by  the  witness  must  be  reduced  to 
writiDg,  and  authenticated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  taken  in  support  of  an  information,  as  prescribed  in 
section  200." 

"§  630.  The  deposition  must  be  retained  by  the  officer  taking  it, 
and  filed  by  him  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  without 
unnecessary  delay." 

^^§  631.  The  deposition,  or  certified  copy  thereof,  may  be  read 
in  evidence  by  either  party  on  trial,  upon  its  appearing  that  the 
witness  is  unable  to  attend,  by  reason  of  his  death,  insanity,  sick- 
ness or  infirmity,  or  of  his  continued  absence  from  the  state." 

'^§  632.  The  deposition  cannot,  however,  be  read  if  it  appear  that 
the  copy  of  the  order  and  of  the  affidavit  on  which  it  was  founded 
was  not  served  on  the  district  attorney,  as  directed,  or  that  the 
examination  was  in  any  respect  unfair  or  not  conducted  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  chapter." 

^^§  633.  Upon  the  reading  of  the  deposition  in  evidence,  the  same 
objection  may  be  taken  to  a  question  or  answer  contained  therein 
as  if  the  witness  had  been  examined  orally  in  court." 

^^§  634.  The  attendance  of  the  witness  may  be  enforced,  by  a 
subpcena  subscribed  by  the  officer,  or  issued  under  the  seal  of  the 
court." 

^'§  635.  Disobedience  to  the  subpoena,  or  a  refusal  to  be  sworn 
or  to  testify,  may  be  punished  by  the  court  or  officer,  as  prescribed 
in  section  619." 

Chap.  4t,  '^§  636.  When  an  issue  of  Jact  is  joined  upon  an  indict- 
ment, the  defendant  may  have  any  material  witness  residing  out  of 
the  state,  examined  in  his  behalf,  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter, 
and  not  otherwise." 

"§  637.  When  a  material  witness  for  the  defendant  resides  out 
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of  the  state,  the  defendant  may  apply  for  an  order  that  the  wit- 
ness be  examined  on  a  commission.'' 

^^§  638.  A  commission  is  a  process  issned  nnder  the  seal  of  the 
<K>nrt  and  the  signature  of  the  clerk,  directed  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons, designated  as  commissioners,  authorizing  them  to  examine 
the  witness  upon  oath,  on  interrogatories  annexed' thereto,  and  to 
take  and  return  the  deposition  of  the  witness,  aqcording  to  the 
directions  given  with  the  commission." 

^^§  639.  The  application  must  be  made  upon  affidavit,  showing : 

^4.  The  nature  of  the  crime  charged ; 

^'2.  The  state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  action,  and  that  issue  of 
fact  has  been  joined  therein; 

^^3.  The  name  of  the  witness,  and  that  his  testimony  is  material 
to  the  defense  of  the  action; 

^^4.  That  the  witness  resides  out  of  the  state." 

^'§  640.  The  application,  if  made  during  the  term,  must  be  made 
to  the  court." 

^'§  641.  If  not  made  during  the  term,  the  application  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

«1.  When  the  indictment  is  pending  in  a  conrt  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  in  a  court  of  sessions,  except  in  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  to  the  county 
judge; 

^'2.  When  the  indictment  is  pending  in  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  to  the  recorder  or  city 
judge  or  judge  of  general  sessions,  or  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
-court  of  common  pleas  of  that  city; 

^'3.  When  the  indictment  is  pending  in  a  city  court,  to  the  re- 
corder or  judge  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending.^' 

^^§  642.  If  the  application  be  made  to  the  court,  it  may  be  without 
notice  to  the  district  attorney,  unless  the  court  direct  notice  to  be 
given,  in  which  case  it  must  prescribe  the  manner  of  giving  the 
same.  If  made  to  one  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, the  application  must  be  upon  five  days'  notice  to  the  district 
attorney  served,  with  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  upon  which  it  is 
founded." 

'^§  643.  If  the  court  or  officer  to  whom  the  application  is  made  be 
satisfied  that  the  witness  resides  out  of  the  state,  and  that  his 
examination  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  an  order 
must  be  made  that  a  commission  be  issued  to  take  his  testimony. 
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and  that  the  people  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  commission,  and 
to  examine  witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment." 

^^§  644.  If  the  application  for  a  commission  be  granted,  the  court 
or  jadge  must  insert  in  the  order  therefor,  a  direction  that  the  trial 
of  the  indictment  be  stayed  for  a  specified  time,  reasonably  suffi- 
cient for  the  execution  and  return  of  the  commission." 

^'§  645.  When  the  commission  is  ordered,  the  defendant  must 
serve  upon  the  district  attorney,  and  the  district  attorney,  if  he  in- 
tend to  join  in  the  commission  and  examine  witnesses  in  support  of 
the  indictment,  must  serve  upon  the  defendant  or  his  counsel,  a 
copy  of  the  interrogatories  to  be  annexed  thereto,  with  a  notice  to 
two  days  of  their  settlement,  before  an  officer  who  might  have 
granted  the  order  out  of  term,  as  provided  in  section  641." 

"§  646.  The  district  attorney,  and  the  defendant,  may,  in  the 
same  manner,  serve  cross-interrogatories,  to  be  annexed  to  the 
commission,  with  the  like  notice  of  the  settlement  thereof." 

"§  647.  In  the  interrogatories,  either  party  may  insert  any  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  issue." 

"§  648.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  interrogatories,  the  judge 
must  expunge  every  question  not  pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  modifv 
the  questions,  so  as  to  conform  them  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
when  settled,  must  indorse  upon  them  his  allowance,  and  annex 
to  them  the  commission." 

^'§  640.  Unless  the  parties  otherwise  consent,  by  an  indorsement 
upon  the  commission,  the  officer  must  indorse  thereon  a  direction^ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  returned,  and  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, direct  that  it  be  returned  by  mail  or  otherwise,  addressed  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  tiie  indictment  is  pending,  desig- 
nating his  name  and  the  place  where  his  office  is  kept." 

^'§  650.  The  commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  unless  otherwise 
specially  directed,  may  execute  the  commission  as  follows : 

"1.  They  must  publicly  administer  an  oath  to  the  witness,  that 
his  answers  given  to  the  interrogatories  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 

^^3.  They  must  cause  the  examination  of  the  witness  to  be  ie» 
duced  to  writing; 

^^8.  They  must  write  the  answers  of  the  witness,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  language  in  which  he  gives  them,  and  read  to  him 
each  answer  as  it  is  taken  down,  and  correct  or  add  to  it,  until  it 
is  made  conformable  to  what  he  declares  the  truth; 
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^'4.  If  the  witness  decline  answering  a  question,  that  fact,  with 
the  reason  for  which  he  declines  answering  it^  as  he  gives  it,  must 
be  stated; 

"6.  If  papers  or  documents  are  produced  before  them,  and  proved 
by  the  witness,  they  must  be  annexed  to  his  deposition,  and  be 
subscribed  by  the  witness  and  certified  by  the  conmussioners; 

^6.  The  commissioners  must  subscribe  their  names  to  each  sheet 
of  the  deposition,  and  annex  the  deposition,  with  the  papers  or 
documents  proved  by  the  witness,  to  the  commission,  and  must 
dose  it  up  under  seal  and  address  it,  as  directed  thereon; 

^^7.  If  there  be  a  direction  on  the  commission,  to  return  it  by 
mail,  the  comnussioners  must  immediately  deposit  it  in  the  near- 
est postoffice.  If  any  other  direction  be  made,  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  officer,  on  the  commission,  as  to 
its  return,  they  must  comply  with  the  direction," 

'^§  651.  A  copy  of  the  last  section  must  be  annexed  to  the  com- 
mission.'' 

^^§  652.  If  the  commission  and  return  be  delivered  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  an  agent,  he  must  deliver  it  to  the  clerk  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  or  to  a  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  indictment  is 
pending,  by  whom  it  may  be  received  and  opened,  upon  the  affi- 
davit of  the  agent  that  he  received  it  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  commissioners,  and  that  it  has  not  been  opened  or  altered 
since  he  received  it" 

^^§  658.  If  the  agent  be  dead,  or  from  sickness  or  other  casualty, 
unable  personally  to  deliver  the  commission  and  return,  as  prescribed 
in  the  last  section,  it  may  be  received  by  the  clerk  or  judge  from 
any  other  person,  upon  his  making  an  affidavit  that  he  received  it 
from  the  agent,  that  the  agent  is  dead,  or  from  sickness  or  other 
casualty,  unable  to  deliver  it,  that  it  has  not  been  opened  or 
altered  since  the  person  making  the  affidavit  received  it,  and  that 
he  believes  it  has  not  been  opened  or  altered  since  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners." 

"§  654.  The  clerk  or  judge  receiving  and  opening  the  commission 
and  return  must  immediately  file  it,  with  the  affidavit  mentioned  in 
the  last  two  sections,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
which  the  indictment  is  pending." 

^^§  655.  If  the  commission  and  return  be  transmitted  by  mail, 
the  clerk  to  whom  it  is  addressed  must  open  and  file  it  in  his  office, 
where  it  must  remain,  unless  the  court  otherwise  direct." 
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^^§  656.  The  commission  and  retnrn  mast  at  all  times  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  parties,  who  must  be  famished  by  the  derk 
with  copies  of  the  same,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  on  payment  of  his 
fees,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  for  every  hundred  words." 

^'§  657.  The  deposition,  taken  under  the  commission,  may  be 
read  in  evidence  by  either  party  on  the  trial,  and  the  same  objec- 
tions may  be  taken  to  a  question  in  the  interrogatories,  or  to  an 
answer  in  the  deposition,  as  if  the  witness  had  been  examined 
orally  in  court." 

For  authorities  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  of  depositions, 
and  conditional  examination  under  the  practice  above  outlined, 
see  People  v.  Ouidid^  100  N.  Y.  507;  People  v.  Ward,  4  Park. 
Crim.  Rep.  516;  Mcmer  v.  People,  43  N.  Y.  1;  People  v.  BeeteU, 
8  Hill,  289;  Webster  v.  People,  92  N.  Y.  422;  People  v.  VermUr 
yea,  7  Cow.  369;  People  v.  Squire,  3  N.  Y.  S.  R.  194. 

§  246.  Statement  of  the  English  and  California  Rule.— A 
deposition  taken  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony  in  criminal 
cases,  under  30  &  31  Yict  chap.  35,  §  6,  may  be  produced  and 
read  as  evidence,  either  for  or  against  the  accused,  upon  the  trial 
of  any  offender  or  offense  to  which  it  relates — if  the  deponent  is 
proved  to  be  dead  or  if  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
probability  that  the  deponent  will  ever  be  able  to  travel  or  to  give 
evidence,  and  if  the  deposition  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  justice 
by  or  before  whom  it  purports  to  be  taken,  and  if  it  is  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention 
to  take  such  deposition  was  served  upon  the  person  (whether 
prosecutor  or  accused)  against  whom  it  is  proposed  to  be  read,  and 
that  such  person  or  his  counsel  or  attorney  had  or  might  have 
had,  if  he  had  chosen  to  be  present,  full  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  deponent.    Stephen,  Dig.  art.  141. 

^%  1335.  When  a  defendant  has  been  held  to  answer  a  charge  for 
a  public  offense,  he  may,  either  before  or  after  an  indictment  or 
information,  have  witnesses  examined  conditionally,  on  his  behalf, 
as  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  and  not  otherwise. 

^'§  1336.  When  a  material  witness  for  the  defendant  is  about  to 
leave  the  state,  or  is  so  sick  or  infirm  as  to  afford  reasonable  grounds 
for  apprehending  that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  trial,  the 
defendant  may  apply  for  an  order  that  the  witness  be  examined 
coixditionally. 

"§  1337.  The  application  must  be  made  upon  affidavit,  stating— 

1.  The  nature  of  the  offense  charged. 
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2.  The  state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  action.  « 

8.  The  name  and  residence  of  the  witness,  and  that  his  testi- 
mony is  material  to  the  defense  of  the  action. 

4.  That  the  witness  is  about  to  leave  the  state,  or  is  so  sick  or 
infirm  as  to  afford  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  that  he 
wUl  not  be  able  to  attend  the  triaL 

"§  1338.  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  court,  or  to  a  judge 
thereof,  and  must  be  made  upon  three  days'  notice  to  the  district 
attorney. 

"§  1339.  If  the  court  or  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  examination  of 
the  witness  is  necessary,  an  order  must  be  made  that  the  witness  be 
examined  conditionally,  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  order  be  served  on  the  district  attorney  within  a  speci- 
fied time  before  that  fixed  for  the  examination. 

^§  1340.  The  order  must  direct  that  the  examination  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  named  therein,  and  on  proof  being  furnished 
to  such  magistrate  of  service  upon  the  district  attorney  of  a  copy 
of  the  order,  if  no  counsel  appear  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
examination  must  proceed. 

^^§  1341.  If  the  district  attorney  or  other  counsel  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,  by 
a£Eidavit  or  other  proof,  or  on  the  examination  of  the  witness,  that 
he  is  not  about  to  leave  the  state,  oris  not  sick  or  infirm,  or  that  the 
application  was  made  to  avoid  the  examination  of  the  witness  on  the 
trial,  the  examination  cannot  take  place;  otherwise  it  must  proceed. 

^'§  1342.  The  attendance  of  the  witness  may  be  enforced  by  a 
subpoena,  issued  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  examination 
is  to  be  taken. 

"§  1343.  The  testimony  given  by  the  witness  must  be  reduced 
to  writing,  and  authenticated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  taken  in  support  of  an  information. 

*^§  1344.  The  deposition  taken  must,  by  the  magistrate,  be  sealed 
up  and  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  action 
is  pending  or  may  come  for  triaL 

^§  1345.  The  deposition  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  may  be  read 
in  evidence  by  either  party  on  the  trial,  upon  its  appearing  that  the 
witness  is  unable  to  attend,  by  reason  of  his  death,  insanity,  sick- 
ness, or  infirmity,  or  of  his  continued  absence  from  the  state. 
Upon  reading  the  deposition  in  evidence,  the  same  objection  may 
be  taken  to  a  question  or  answer  contained  therein  as  if  the  wit- 
ness had  been  examined  orally  in  court. 
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^*§  1346.  Where  a  material  witness  for  a  defendant,  nnder  a  crim- 
inal charge,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  state  prison,  or  in  the  county  jail  or 
a  county  other  than  that  in  which  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried,  his 
deposition  may  be  taken,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  sick,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  penal  code,  conmiendng  with  section  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  ending  with  section  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-five,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  govern  in  the  application 
for  and  in  the  taking  and  use  of  such  deposition.  Such  deposi- 
tion may  be  taken  before  any  magistrate  or  notary  public  of  the 
county  in  which  the  jail  or  prison  is  situated;  or  in  case  the  wit- 
ness is  confined  in  the  state  prison,  and  the  defendant  is  unable 
to  pay  for  taking  the  deposition,  before  the  warden  or  clerk  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  state  prison,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  act  without  compensation.  Every  officer,  before  wliom  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  by  virtue  hereof,  shall  have  authority  to 
administer,  and  shall  administer,  an  oath  to  the  witness  that  his 
testimony  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."    Desty,  Penal  Code  of  California,  chap.  4. 

§  247.  Examination  of  Witnesses  Conditionally  for  the 
Accnsed. — As  previously  stated,  the  right  to  introduce  a  deposi- 
tion in  evidence  in  a  criminal  prosecution  is  regulated  entirely  by 
statute.  In  some  jurisdictions  provision  is  made  for  taking  depo- 
sitions for  the  benefit  of  the  accused  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state,  while  denying  such  privilege  to  the  prosecution.  PeapU  v» 
Howard^  50  Mich.  241;  Newton  t.  State^  21  Fla.  53.  And  it 
should  be  observed  that  where  the  local  law  countenances  this 
method  of  procedure,  the  provisions  of  that  law  must  be  strictly 
followed.  People  v.  Mitchell^  64  Cal.  85.  So  it  has  been  held 
that  the  prosecution  cannot  read  on  the  trial  a  deposition  taken 
before  trial,  unless  the  defendant  was  present  when  the  deposition 
was  taken.  Maurer  v.  People^  43  N.  Y.  1;  N.  Y.  Code  Crim. 
Proc.  §  8,  subd.  3;  1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  (3d  ed.)  §  265.  The 
absence  of  the  prisoner  has  been  held  to  render  the  deposition 
inadmissible.    People  v.  HesteUj  8  Hill,  289. 

A  deposition  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  weight  and  credence  as 
oral  testimony.  State  v.  Grants  79  Mo.  113,  49  Am.  Kep.  218. 
Aifter  reading  a  deposition  in  evidence,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
deponent  cannot  afterwards  be  examined  orally  at  the  same  trial 
{State  V.  Krvng^  74  Mo.  612);  but  the  reason  for  this  ruling  seems 
rather  unsatisfactory.    Rapalje,  Crim.  Proc.  §  279. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BVIDBNCB  AFFORDED  BY  THE  INDICTMENT. 

§  248.   WheU  Allegations  must  be  Proved  and  what  may  be  Suggested. 

249.  PhiUips  ''Three  Rules''  Stated. 

250.  Characteristics  of  an  Indictment. 

251.  Rule  Observed  in  Framing. 

252.  Former  Strictness  Relaxed. 

253.  Names  of  Witnesses  must  be  Indorsed  upon  Indictment. 

254.  Evidence  of  Time  and  Place. 

255.  QtMshing  Indictment  Founded  on  Illegal  Evidence  Given  be- 

fore the  Orand  Jury. 

256.  Wlien  Evidence  Ifitroduced  to  Sustain  Indictment  may  be 

Stricken  out. 

a.  Examination  of  the  Principle  Affecting  this  Right  to 

Exclude. 

b.  Views  of  Justice  McOowan  and  Others. 

c.  Prejudice  must  have  Resulted  or  Incompetent  Evidence 

wiU  Stand. 

d.  When  Incompetent  Evidence  is  not  Deemed  Harmless. 

e.  When  Motion  to  Strike  out  must  be  Made. 

§  248.  What  Allegations  must  be  Proved  and  what  may 
be  Suggested. — In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  consider, 
Ist  What  allegations  in  an  indictment  must  be  proved  to  support  it, 
and  what  may  be  disregarded  in  evidence;  and  2d.  With  what 
precision  those  allegations,  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  evi- 
dence, must  be  proved. 

^'1.  In  order  to  convict  a  man  of  an  ofiense,  all  the  material  facts 
which  constitute  the  ofiense,  and  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  parties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  verdict  and  judgment, 
should  the  same  charge  be  again  brought  forward,  must  be  stated 
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npon  the  indictment;  and  all  these  requisite  allegations  must  be 
satisfied  in  evidence,  and  proved  as  laid.  But  allegations  not 
essential  to  such  a  purpose,  which  might  be  entirely  omitted^ 
without  affecting  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  indictment,  are  considered  as  mere  surplusage^ 
and  may  be  disregarded  in  evidence. 

^^In  considering  the  subject  of  surplusage,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  most  general  rule  that  no  allegation 
whether  necessary  or  unnecessary,  which  is  descriptive  of  the 
identity  of  that  which  is  legally  essential  to  the  charge  in  the  in* 
dictment,  can  ever  be  rejected. 

^^2.  It  is  to  be  considered  with  what  precision  of  proof  those 
allegations  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  evidence  must  be  sup- 
ported; or,  in  other  words,  what  is  a  fatal  variance  between  a 
material  averment  in  an  indictment,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  it.  The  general  rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  variance 
between  the  indictment  and  the  evidence  is  not  material  provided 
the  substance  of  the  matter  be  found. 

'^And  with  respect  to  the  proof  of  the  offense  charged  the  rule  ia 
universal  that  it  is  sufiicient  if  the  evidence  agree  in  substance 
with  the  averments  in  the  indictment.  Thus,  on  an  indictment 
for  murder,  it  will  be  sufiicient  if  the  manner  of  the  death  proved 
agree  in  substance  with  that  charged. 

"In  criminal  prosecutions,  from  the  highest  offense  to  the  lowest,, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  time  of  committing  the  offense 
precisely  as  laid,  unless  that  particular  time  is  material;  and  the 
facts  may  be  proved  to  have  occurred  on  any  day  previous  to  the 
finding  of  the  bill  by  the  grand  jury."  2  Bussell,  Crimes,  chap. 
2,  p.  790,  §  3. 

By  express  sanction  of  the  Federal  law  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  principle  of  the  legal  polity  of  this  country,  the  ac- 
cused has  the  constitutional  right  "to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation."  TJ.  S.  Const.  6th  Amend.  In  United 
States  V.  MiOe,  32  U.  S.  7  Pet.  142,  8  L.  ed.  637,  this  was  con- 
strued to  mean,  that  the  indictment  must  set  forth  the  offense 
"with  clearness  and  all  necessary  certainty,  to  apprise  the  accused 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  stands  charged;"  and  in  United  States 
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▼.  Cook,  84  U.  S.  17  Wall.  174,  21  L.  ed.  539,  that,  "every  ingre- 
dient  of  which  the  offense  is  composed  must  be  accurately  and 
clearly  alleged."  It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  criminal  plead- 
ing, that  where  the  definition  of  an  offense,  whether  it  be  by 
conmion  law'  or  by  statute,  ^4ncludes  generic  terms,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  indictment  shall  charge  the  offense  in  the  same 
generic  terms  as  in  the  definition;  but  it  must  state  the  species — 
it  must  descend  to  particulars.  1  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  291. 
The  object  of  the  indictment  is  first,  to  furnish  the  accused  with 
such  a  description  of  the  charge  against  him  as  will  enable  him  to 
make  his  defense,  and  avail  himself  of  his  conviction  or  acquittal 
for  protection  against  a  further  prosecution  for  the  same  cause; 
and,  second,  to  inform  the  court  of  the  facts  alleged,  so  that  it 
may  decide  whether  they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  support  a  con- 
viction, if  one  should  be  had.  For  this,  facts  are  to  be  stated^ 
not  conclusions  of  law  alone.  A  crime  is  made  up  of  acts  and 
intent;  and  these  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  with  rea- 
sonable particularity  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

Where  satisfactory  evidence  is  adduced  tending  to  show  that 
the  indictment  was  founded  upon  incompetent  or  insufficient 
evidence  a  motion  to  quash  is  in  order.  A  plea  in  abatement  will 
not  lie,  and  in  fact  should  never  be  allowed.  People  v.  Rulbuty 
4  Denio,  183;  State  v.  Boyd,  2  Hill,  L.  288;  United  States  v. 
Reed,  2  Blatchf.  435;  Tv/rTc  v.  State,  7  Ohio,  240;  StaU  v.  Day- 
ton,  23  N.  J.  L.  49;  Sjpratt  v.  State,  8  Mo.  247;  Bex  v.  Dickenson, 
Russ.  &  R.  401;  Beg.  v.  BusseU,  Car.  &  M.  247. 

In  People  v.  HvJhut,  Sfwpra,  the  court,  per  Bronson,  Chief 
Justice,  said :  ^^The  indictment  when  presented  in  due  form  by 
the  grand  jury  and  filed  in  court  is  a  record,  and,  like  other  rec 
ords,  imports  absolute  verity.  It  cannot  be  impeached  unless  it 
be  upon  motion  showing  that  it  was  not  founded  upon  sufficient 
evidence,  or  that  there  was  any  other  fault  or  irregularity  in  the 
proceedings." 

The  grand  jury  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  the  control  of  that  court  over  its  proceedings  con- 
tinues, and  may  be  thus  exercised  after  the  grand  jury  has 
adjourned.  People  v.  NaugUon,  7  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  421, 423,  424, 
38  How.  Pr.  430;  Staie  v.  Cowa/n,  1  Head,  280;  CUm,  v.  State,  88 
Ind.  418.  The  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  grand  jury 
are  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  court  and  remain  in  the  custody 
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of  one  of  its  officers.  State  v.  LitUe^  42  Iowa,  61.  A  oonrt 
always  takes  judicial  notice  of  its  own  records  in  the  cause;  and 
this  though  not  brought  before  it  by  affidavit.  Orivoen  v.  Smithy 
L.  R.  4  Exch.  146. 

Every  pleading,  civil  or  criminal,  must  contain  allegations  of 
the  existence  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the  charge  or 
defense  set  up  by  such  pleading.  An  indictment  must  contain 
allegations  of  every  fact  necessary  to  constitute  the  criminal 
charge  preferred  by  it.  As,  in  order  to  make  acts  criminal,  they 
must  always  be  done  with  a  criminal  mind,  the  existence  of  that 
criminality  of  mind  must  always  be  alleged.  If,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  it  is  necessary  to  allege  that  those  acts  were  in  fact 
committed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  those  acts,  when  they 
were  committed,  were  done  with  a  particular  intent,  it  is  necessary 
to  aver  that  intention.  If  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the 
charge,  that  the  existence  of  a  certain  fact  should  be  negatived, 
that  negative  must  be  alleged.  Bradlaugh  v.  Reg.  L.  B.  3  Q.  B. 
607. 

It  is  also  a  familiar  and  elementary  principle  of  criminal  plead- 
ing that  an  indictment  upon  a  statute  must  state  all  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  definition  of  the  offense  in  the  act,  so 
as  to  bring  the  defendant  precisely  within  it.  If  the  indictment 
may  be  true,  and  still  the  accused  may  not  be  guilty  of  the  offense 
described  in  the  statute,  the  indictment  is  insufficient  So  where 
the  definition  of  an  offense,  whether  it  be  at  common  law  or  by 
statute,  includes  generic  terms,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  indict- 
ment shall  charge  the  offense  in  the  same  generic  terms  as  in  the 
definition,  but  it  must  state  the  species — ^it  must  descend  to  par^ 
ticulars.  Boyd  v.  Com.  77  Va.  62.  This  rule  does  not  require 
that  the  words  of  the  statute  should  be  precisely  followed.  Words 
of  equivalent  import  may  be  substituted,  or  words  of  more 
extensive  signification,  and  which  necessarily  include  the  words 
used  in  the  statute.  The  decisions  are  by  no  means  uniform  on 
the  subject. 

All  facts  and  circumstances  stated  in  the  indictment  which 
cannot  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  must  be  proved;  and  all  descrip- 
tive averments  must  be  strictly  proved.  4  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc. 
Law,  title  Criminal  Procedv/re. 

The  rule  that  a  descriptive  averment  must  be  strictly  proved, 
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has  one  qualification  in  cases  of  homicide  and  felonious  assault. 
If  the  avennent  is  that  the  homicide  was  caused,  or  the  assault 
made,  in  a  designated  manner,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  strictly 
the  details  of  the  means  averred  to  have  been  used  in  so  commit- 
ting the  offense.  If  the  indictment  is  for  murder  by  poisoning, 
and,  it  is  averred,  by  poisoning  with  a  certain  drug,  the  indict- 
ment is  supported  by  proof  of  poisoning  with  a  different  drug. 
East,  P.  C,  chap.  5,  §  107.  A  charge  of  felonious  assault  with  a 
staff  will  be  sustained  by  proof  of  such  assault  with  another  bruising 
implement,  as  a  stone, — SharvrMB  Oase^  cited  in  1  East,  P.  C.  chap. 
5,  §  107, — and  a  charge  of  strangling  by  clasping  both  hands 
about  the  throat,  is  sustained  by  proof  of  strangling  by  placing 
one  hand  over  the  mouth.    Hex  v.  CvXkin^  5  Car.  &  P.  121. 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  matter  of  description  only  when  the 
averment,  of  which  the  descriptive  matter  forms  a  part,  is  ma- 
terial Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §§  484,  487;  State  v.  Copp,  15  K  H. 
212;  State  v.  BadZey,  81  K  H.  521;  Rex  v.  May,  1  Dougl.  193; 
Bex  V.  Pippett,  1  T.  R.  235;  State  v.  Dame,  60  K  H.  479,  49 
Am.  Eep.  331. 

The  public  prosecutor  may  insert  several  counts  in  the  same 
indictment  alleging  the  offenses  distinctly  and  separately,  in 
various  ways,  to  meet  the  evidence,  and  the  court  will  not  compel 
an  election  between  them  on  the  trial  NeUon  v.  People^  5 
Park.  Grim.  Bep.  39.  And  as  was  said  by  Olumodlor  Walworth, 
in  Kcme  v.  People^  8  Wend.  208 :  "It  is  every  day's  practice  to 
charge  a  felony  in  different  ways  in  several  counts  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  evidence  as  it  appears  on  the  trial,"  and  ^4f  the 
different  counts  are  inserted  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  single  charge,  the  court  will  not  compel  the  prosecution 
to  elect."  I  am  not  aware  that  the  correctness  of  this  practice 
has  ever,  since  that  time,  been  questioned.  The  modem  doctrine 
is,  that  the  refusal  to  compel  an  election  in  such  a  case  cannot  be 
alleged  for  error,  but  is  a  matter  of  discretion.  People  v.  BaJcer^ 
3  Hill,  159;  Cook  v.  People,  2  Thomp.  &  0.  404.  See  also  B(^ 
erie  v.  People,  9  Colo.  458;  Oorley  v.  StaU,  50  Ark.  805.  We 
will  conclude  this  subject  by  an  extract  from  the  opinion  in 
Ovodhue  V.  People,  94  Dl  87 :  "If  two  or  more  offenses  form 
part  of  one  transaction,  and  are  such  in  nature  that  a  defendant 
may  be  guilty  of  both,  the  prosecution  will  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  put  to  an  election,  but  may  proceed  under  one  indictment  for 
26 
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the  several  offenses,  though  they  be  felonies.  ...  In  misde* 
meanors  the  prosecution  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying- 
the  case,  be  required  to  confine  the  evidence  to  one  offense,  or 
where  evidence  is  given  of  two  or  more  offenses,  may  be  required 
to  elect  one  charge  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury;  but  in  cases  of 
felony  it  is  the  right  of  the  accused,  if  he  demand  it,  that  he  be- 
not  put  upon  trial  at  the  same  time  for  more  than  one  offense, 
except  in  cases  where  the,  several  offenses  are  respectively  parts- 
of  the  same  transaction." 

§  249.  Phillips  ^^Three  Bales"  Stated.— Fixed  rules  must 
be  observed  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  Of  these  the  following- 
are^  perhaps,  the  chief : 

^^1.  The  actual  commission  of  the  crime  itself  shall  be  clearly 
established. 

^^2.  Each  circumstance  shall  be  distinctly  proved. 

"3.  When  the  leading  fact  or  crime  is  only  to  be  collected  from, 
circumstances,  a  material  variation  in  these  will  defeat  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  For,  as  each  particular  is  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  general  conclusion,  a  variation  in  the  circumstances  may  give 
a  different  color  to  the  whole  transaction.  A  system  of  proposi- 
tions is  only  true  because  each  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  is- 
composed  is  true."    Phillips,  Famous  Cases,  Circ.  £v.  Intro.  35. 

§  250.  Characteristics  of  an  Indictment. — ^The  indictment 
is  the  formal  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  their  oath  by,  a 
grand  jury.  In  strict  legal  parlance  it  is  not  so  called  until  the- 
bill  has  been  found  "a  true  bill"  4  BL  Com.  302;  Archb.  Crim. 
Pr.  &  PL  1,  68,  59.  The  action  of  the  grand  jury  upon  bills  of 
indictment  is  very  important  to  individuals  and  the  public.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  safety,  good  order  and  well-being  of  society  are 
to  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  it,  and,  on  the  other,  a  person 
should  not  be  causelessly  accused  of  crime.  This  should  be  done 
upon  solenm  consideration,  and  for  reasonable  apparent  cause.  It 
may  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  accused  whether  the  accusa. 
tion  be  well  or  ill  founded.  Such  bills  are  not  to  be  treated 
lightly,  but  seriously;  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  must  be  based^ 
not  merely  upon  conjecture,  suspicion,  mere  information  that 
they,  or  a  member  or  members  of  l^eir  body,  may  know,  but  upoi^ 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  duly  sworn,  or  other  evidence  that 
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comes  before  them  dnlj  anthenticated.  If  a  grand  juror  has 
knowledge  of  facts  material,  he  shonld  be  sworn  as  a  witness  and 
examined  as  such.    State  v.  Cain,  8  N.  0.  352. 

The  grand  jnrj  is  an  inquisitorial  and  accusing  body;  they  hear 
only  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution*  The  finding  of 
the  bill  of  indictment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  when  the  accused  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  make  defense.  They  must  inquire  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  accused  party  to  answer,  but  such 
inquiry  must  be  founded  upon  proper  evidence.  They  do  not  act 
in  the  light  of  evidence  the  accused  may  produce  in  his  behalf 
upon  his  trial,  but  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge  contained  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes.  It  is  essential  that  witnesses  should  be  swoni  and  compe^ 
tent.  State  v.  FeUows,  8  N.  0.  840.  It  was  held  when  the  in> 
dictment  was  found  upon  the  single  testimony  of  an  incompetent 
witness,  it  should  be  quashed.  And  it  has  been  repeatedly  held 
that  the  indictment  should  be  quashed  where  the  same  was  found 
upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses  not  sworn.  StcUe  v.  Cam,  8  N. 
C.  362;  State  v.  Roberis,  19  N.  0.  640;  State  v.  LamAer,  90  N.  0. 
714;  StaU  v.  Ivey,  100  N.  C.  539. 

An  indictment  duly  found  affords  a  presumption  of  guilt.  See 
Ex  parte  Ryan,  44  Cal.  655. 

§  251.  Bale  Observed  in  Framing.— Mr.  Eapalje  m  his  Crim- 
inal Procedure  at  section  87,  says:  ^^The  general  rule  in  framing 
an  indictment  is,  that  the  offense  shall  be  so  described  that  the 
defendant  may  know  how  to  answer  it,  the  court  what  judgment 
to  pronounce,  and  that  a  conviction  or  acquittal  on  it  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  to  any  other  indictment  for  the  same  offense.  The 
accused  must  be  apprised  of  every  ingredient  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  stands  charged;  and  matters  material  to  constitute  the 
crime  must  be  set  forth  with  sufficient  fullness  to  enable  him  to 
know  with  reasonable  certainty  what  he  has  to  meet,  and  so  posi- 
tively and  distinctly  as  to  leave  nothing  to  intendment  or  impli- 
cation." StaU  V.  Shvrer,  20  S.  0.  392;  Pecple  v.  Oran)e8, 6  Park. 
Crim.  Rep.  134;  McCotmM  v.  State,  22  Tex.  App.  354,  58  Am. 
Rep.  647;  United  States  v.  Ooggi/n,  1  Fed.  Rep.  49;  United  States 
V.  OruiJeshwnJc,  92  TJ.  S.  642,  23  L.  ed.  588;  State  v.  Mace,  76 
Me.  64;  Orewis  v.  StaU^  79  Ind.  537;  Kearney  v.  State,  48  Md. 
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16;  Bunt  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  404;  Parker  v.  Siate,  9  Tex.  App. 
851;  Houston  v.  /S^a^,  13  Tex.  App.  596;  Caldwdl  v.  State^  14 
Tex.  App.  171. 

The  same  well  known  author  says  at  section  91,  in  speaking  of 
disjunctive  and  conjunctive  averments:  *^hen  independent 
clauses  in  a  statute  are  connected  by  the  conjunction  ^or,'  the 
prosecution  need  satisfy  but  one  of  the  alternatives.  An  indict- 
ment in  such  a  case  may  count  upon  all  the  clauses  by  substitut- 
ing the  copulative  for  the  disjunctive  conjunction,  where  the  lat- 
ter is  used  in  the  statute;  but,  at  the  election  of  the  pleader,  the 
indictment  may  count  upon  any  one  of  the  alternative  clauses 
which  independently  define  the  offense.  The  use  of  the  disjunc- 
tive ^or'  is  fatal  in  charging  a  criminal  offense."  B&rlmger  v. 
State,  6  Tex.  App.  181;  State  v.  FoMher,  71  Mo.  460;  State  v. 
Bregard,  76  Mo.  822;  StaU  v.  Cmr,  6  Or.  188;  Staie  v.  Berg- 
man,  6  Or.  841;  StaU  v.  Dale,  8  Or.  229;  /Stofe  v.  Prioe,  11  K 
J.  L.  241;  StaU  v.  Ca/rver,  12  K.  I.  285;  Ea/rt  v.  State,  2  Tex. 
App.  89;  StaU  v.  (yBamton,  1  Bail  L.  144;  StaU  v.  Flint,  62 
Mo.  893. 

An  indictment  must  be  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  any  assumption 
that  the  indictment  may  be  proved  and  the  defendant  still  be 
innocent  State  v.  MetmOe,  11  R  L  418;  StaU  v.  SmW^  11  Or. 
205. 

Ko  principle  of  criminal  pleading  is  better  settled  than  this: 
'^if  the  indictment  contains  one  good  count,  it  is  sufficient,  and 
this  notwithstanding  there  may  be  defective  counts.  PKebpe  v. 
People,  72  N.  T.  865;  People  v.  Dame,  66  N.  Y.  95;  Oumth&r 
V.  People,  24  N.  T.  100;  OricUon  v.  People,  6  Park.  Grim.  Eep. 
868,  1  Keyes,  844,  1  Abb.  App.  Dec.  470;  People  v.  Stein,  1 
Park.  Grim.  Eep.  202;  Barron  v.  People,  1  Park.  GrinL  Eep.  246; 
People  V.  OUhinson,  4  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  26;  LaBeanA  v.  People, 
88  How.  Pr.  70;  Eeed  v.  Keese,  60  N.  T.  616;  Lyons  v.  People, 
68  EL  272;  Latham  v.  Reg.  9  Gox,  G.  G.  616;  Cook  v.  StaU,  49 
Miss.  9;  E^tes  v.  State,  55  Ga.  181;  Adams  v.  StaU,  62  Ga.  565; 
Chappell  V.  State,  52  Ala.  859;  1  Bishop,  Grim.  Proc  (2d  ed.) 
§  1015;  8  Whart.  Grim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  §§  8208, 8209;  People  v.  Oon^ 
zales,  85  N.  T.  60;  Wood  v.  People,  59  N.  T.  117. 

''An  indictment  containing  a  count  charging  murder  in  the  com- 
mon law  form,  if  sustained  by  evidence,  justifies  a  conviction  for 
any  of  the  degrees  of  felonious  homicide  known  to  the  law.    This 
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has  been  the  well  settled  law  in  Kew  York  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  People  v.  Enochs  13  Wend.  159;  People  v.  White,  22 
Wend.  167;  Fitzgerrold  v.  People,  87  N.  T.  413;  Kermedy  ▼. 
People,  39  K  T.  245;  Cox  v.  People,  80  N.  T.  500;  People  ▼. 
Cmroy,  97  N.  Y.  62,  2  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  565.  This  is  the  well 
settled  rule  in  many  of  the  other  states.  White  v.  Com.  6  Binn. 
179;  FvUer  v.  State,  1  Blackf .  63;  Wicks  v.  dmi.  2  Va.  Cas.  387; 
Mitchell  V.  Staie,  5  Yerg.  340,  8  Yerg.  514;  Com.  v.  Flanagan, 
7  Watts  &  S.  415;  Einee  v.  /Stofe,  8  Humph.  597;  Gehrke  v. 
6&i^  13  Tex.  568;  WaU  v.  /SteA?,  18  Tex.  682,  70  Am.  Dec.  302; 
Livingston  v.  Com.  14  Gratt  592;  Com.  v.  Oar&ner,  11  Gray, 
438;  People  v.  Dclan,  9  Cal.  576;  Ciwi.  v.  Deema/rieau,  16  Gray, 
1;  ^6afi  V.  Cbm.  12  Allen,  170;  Witt  v.  /Sito^,  6  Coldw.  5;  M<y 
Adams  v.  State,  25  Ark.  405;  State  v.  Pife,  49  K  H.  399,  6  Amu 
Hep.  533;  State  v.  Thompson,  12  Nev.  140. 

^^The  authorities  with  scarcely  an  exception,  agree  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  charging  a  felouy,  to  charge  that  the  act 
was  feloniously  done;  •  •  .  that  the  substance  of  a  good  com- 
mon-law indictment  should  be  preserved.  If  one  matter  of  sub- 
stance may  be  dispensed  with,  another  may  be,  and  where  is  the 
limit  to  the  inuovation}  .  .  .  This  court  has  repeatedly  held 
that,  in  indictments  for  felonies,  the  word  ^feloniously'  is  substan- 
tive in  chaining  the  offense, — a  word  that  has  a  fixed  and  well 
defined  l^al  meaning,  understood  by  bench  and  bar."  Kaelm 
V.  Com.  84  Ey.  354,  quoting  from  Mott  v.  State,  29  Ark.  147. 
See  also  Bowler  v.  State,  41  Miss.  570. 

§  252.  Former  Strictness  Belaxed.— The  strictness  with 
which  indictments  were  formerly  construed  has  been  considerably 
relaxed;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  while  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  accus^  are  preserved.  The  natural  leaning  of  the 
mind,  observed  Lord  £enyon  {Sha/ruovn^s  Case,  1  East,  341),  is 
in  favor  of  prisoners,  and  in  the  mild  manner  in  which  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  administered  it  has  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, with  some,  that  the  judges  have  given  way  too  easily  to 
form^  objections  in  behalf  of  prisoners.  Lord  Hale  remarks  (2 
Hale,  P.  C.  193)  that  the  strictness  required  in  indictments  was 
grown  to  be  a  blemish  and  inconvenience  in  the  law,  and  the 
administration  thereof;  that  more  offenders  escape  by  the  over 
easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  to  indictments  than  by  the  manif esta- 
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tion  of  their  innocence,  and  that  the  greatest  crimes  had  gone 
nnpnnished,  by  reason  of  these  nnseeinly  niceties.  Chitty  also 
remarks  (1  Chitty,  Crim.  L,  171)  that  in  criminal  cases,  where 
the  public  security  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  prompt  execution 
of  justice,  it  seems  the  minor  consideration  should  give  way  to  the 
greater,  and  technical  objections  be  overlooked,  and  as  a  practical 
vindication  of  this  view  we  will  cite  the  well  settled  rule  that 
verbal  or  grammatical  inaccuracies,  which  do  not  aSect  the  sense, 
are  not  fatal.  Mere  misspelling  ib  not  fatal.  Whart.  Crim.  PL 
&  Pr.  §  273;  Shay  v.  PeopUy  22  N.  Y.  317;  State  v.  GUmare,  9 
W.  Va.  64:1;  Sta;te  v.  SedgSj  6  Ind.  333.  If  the  sense  be  clear, 
nice  exceptions  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  And  even  when  the 
sense  of  the  word  may  be  ambiguous,  this  will  not  be  fatal,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  context  in  what  sense  the  phrase  or  word 
was  intended  to  be  used.  Hex  v.  Stevens^  5  East,  244,  260;  2 
Hale,  P.  C.  193;  State  v.  Edwa/rde,  19  Mo.  674;  SUxU  v.  Halida, 
28  W.  Va.  499. 

§  253.  Names  of  Witnesses  must  be  Indorsed  upon  Indict- 
ment.— When  an  indictment  is  found,  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  grand  jury,  or  whose  depositions  may  have 
been  read  before  them,  must  be  indorsed  upon  the  indictment 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  court  If  not  so  indorsed  the  court 
must,  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant,  at  any  time  before 
the  trial,  direct  the  names  of  such  witnesses  as  they  appear  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  grand  jury,  to  be  furnished  to  him  forthwith. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  prosecution  to  call  all  material  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  any  who  had 
knowledge  of  it.  "The  commonwealth  demands  justice,  not  vic- 
tims." Rice  V.  Com.  102  Pa.  408.  This  rule,  however,  does  not 
require  the  prosecution  to  call  respondent's  wife  as  a  witness,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  cross-examined,  even  though  her  name  has 
been  indorsed  on  the  information  as  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.    People  v.  WolooU^  51  Mich.  612. 

The  rule  effecting  this  subject  as  laid  down  in  Boscoe  is  in  the 
following  language:  "Although  a  prosecutor  was  never  in  strict- 
ness bound  to  call  every  witness  whose  name  is  on  the  back  of  the 
indictment,  yet  it  is  usual  to  do  so,  in  order  to  afford  the  prison- 
er's counsel  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  them;  and  if  the 
prosecutor  would  not  call  them,  the  judge  in  his  discretion  might 
The  judges,  however,  have  now  laid  down  a  rule,  that  the  prosecutor 
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IS  not  bound  to  call  witnesses  merely  because  their  names  are  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment,  but  that  the  prosecutor  ought  to  have 
aU  such  witnesses  in  court,  so  that  they  may  be  called  for  the 
'defense,  if  they  are  wanted  for  that  purpose.  If,  however,  they 
.are  called  for  the  defense,  the  person  calling  them  makes  them 
his  own  witnesses."  See  SooU  v.  People^  63  IIL  608;  Keener  v. 
JState,  18  Ga.  194;  EiU  v.  P^^Ze,  26  Mich.  496;  People  v.  Bon- 
(ney,  19  Cal.  426. 

The  prosecution  can  never,  in  a  criminal  case,  properly  claim  a 
•conviction  upon  evidence  which  expressly  or  by  implication,  shows 
but  a  part  of  the  res  geetcBj  or  whole  transaction,  if  it  appear  that 
the  evidence  of  the  rest  of  the  transaction  is  attainable.  Hv/rd  v. 
People,  25  Mich.  406,  416. 

"Every  witness,"  he  said,  **who  was  present  at  a  transaction  of 
4hiB  sort,  ought  to  be  called;  and  even  if  they  give  different 
accounts,  it  is  fit  that  the  jury  should  hear  their  evidence,  so  as  to 
•draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  real  truth  of  the  matter." 
Reg.  V.  Holden^  8  Car.  &  P.  609. 

The  rules  above  stated  as  to  the  witnesses  named  on  the  back 
of  the  indictment,  in  no  way  compel  the  state's  attorney  to  place 
them  on  the  stand.  State  v.  Cain^  20  W.  Va.  679.  All  that  the 
rule  requires  is  that  such  witnesses  should  be  in  court.  Reg.  v. 
-Caeddy,  1  Fost  &  F.  79.  The  above  paragraph  should  be  read 
in  connection  .with  the  case  of  WeUar  v.  People,  30  Mich.  23, 
where  it  was  held  reversible  error  in  the  trial  court  not  to  compel 
the  states'  attorney  to  call  an  eye  witness  to  the  homicide  whose 
name  was  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment.  Another  ex- 
•ception  is  found  as  to  rebutting  witnesses.  It  would  be  useless 
because  impossible  for  the  prosecution  to  forecast  the  nature  of 
the  direct  testimony  or  to  even  surmise  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  rebutting  evidence.  Hence  witnesses  may  be  called  on  rebut- 
tal whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  back  of  the  indictment. 
Staie  V.  Ruthven,  68  Iowa,  121* 

§  254.  Eyidence  of  Time  and  Place. — The  precise  time  of 
the  commission  of  an  offense  need  not  be  stated  in  the  indictment, 
«nd  hence,  the  prosecution  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  the  precise 
time  under  the  familiar  rule,  that  it  is  only  required  to  produce 
«uch  evidence  as  is  necessary  to  support  the  indictment  This 
statement,  however,  must  be  taken  with  this  additional  qualifica- 
tion that  evidence  must  be  produced  tending  to  show  that  the 
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offense  was  committed  before  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and 
before  the  statute  of  limitations  was  allowed  to  operate.  In 
other  words,  this  will  be  sufficient  showing,  nnless  time  is  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  of  the  offense.  United  States  v.  Wi/ndoWy 
3  Sawy.  887;  Rdb^^  v.  State,  19  Ala.  626;  Irvin  v.  State,  18  Mo. 
306;  People  v.  LafuewU,  6  CaL  202;  Staie  v.  JBimson,  89  Me.  837; 
£^te  V.  Beaton,  79  Me.  814;  Zucas  v.  State,  27  Tex.  App.  822; 
Chandler  v.  StaU,  25  Fla.  728;  Aroia  v.  State,  28  Tex.  App. 
198;  Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PL  p.  275;  Whart  Grim.  L.  §  261. 

The  term  employed  in  designating  time,  is  ^^on  or  about,"  and 
this  is  deemed  a  sufficient  particularization;  at  least  it  is  not  so 
indefinite  as  to  vitiate  the  indictment  State  v.  Harp,  31  Kan. 
498;  Staie  v.  Barnett,  8  Kan.  250;  State  v.  TuOer,  84  Conn.  294; 
People  V.  Zittl^field,  6  Gal.  856;  People  v.  £islly,  6  Gal,  210; 
Farrell  v.  StaU,  46  Ind.  871;  Hampton  v.  StalU,  8  Ind.  386;  Stale 
▼.  EUiot,  34  Tex.  148;  Cohdy  v.  StaU,  4  Iowa,  479;  Raweon  v. 
StaU,  19  Gonn.  295. 

The  only  object  of  alleging  time,  unless  it  enters  into  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  is  to  show  that  the  prosecution  is  not  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  that  the  offense  was  committed  within 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  state  over  which  the  court  has 
crimioal  jurisdiction.  These  principles  are  elementary  and  stat- 
utory, and  need  no  citation  of  authorities.  SUUe  v.  Adwrne,  20 
Or.  525. 

Modem  criminal  law  has  utterly  abandoned  the  old  theories 
regarding  evidence  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  an  offense  wa3 
committed.  The  obvious  hardship  of  requiring  the  prosecution 
to  prove  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  hour  and  minute  at  which  an 
offense  was  done,  doubtless  contributed  to  this  reform.  Evidence 
is  conclusive  that  a  hideous  crime  has  been  committed.  Evidence 
is  equaUy  conclusive  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  act. 
The  instrumentalities  by  which  it  was  accomplished  are  also 
shown.  Premeditation  and  fiendish  malice  are  established — every 
accessory  that  can  deprive  the  act  of  palliation  or  excuse  is  shown 
to  exist;  and  yet  the  inability  of  the  commonwealth  to  show  the 
exact  time  of  the  occurrence,  must  operate  to  free  the  guilty  par- 
ties. This  standing  reproach  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
happily  no  longer  exists;  and  the  precise  time  at  which  the  crime 
was  committed  need  not  be  stated  in  the  indictment;  but  it  may 
be  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  any  time  before  the  finding, 
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except  where  the  time  is  a  material  ingredient  in  the  charge.    N. 
T.  Code  Grim.  Proc.  §  280. 

So  long  as  the  facts  and  incidents  precluded  all  doubts  respect- 
ing the  identity  of  the  transaction,  and  so  long  as  it  was  manifest 
that  the  act  was  recent  enough  to  be  subject  to  prosecution,  and 
that  a  preliminary  examination  in  regard  to  it  had  been  had, 
time  is  not  an  ingredient  of  the  ofiense  in  any  such  sense  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  charge  it  according  to  the  truth.  The  infor- 
mation or  indictment  may  state  one  time  and  the  proof  show  a 
different  one  without  involving  an  objectionable  variance.  Tur- 
ner V.  People,  33  Mich.  878. 

It  is  a  rule  that  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  must  be  stated  with  certainty  in  the  indictment,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  them  on  the  trial  as  stated,  unless  they 
are  necessary  ingredients  in  the  offense.  People  v.  Stocki/ngy 
82  How.  Pr.  48. 

Place  is  immaterial,  unless  where  it  is  matter  of  local  descrip- 
tion, such  as  the  parish,  etc,  where  the  house  or  building  is  de- 
scribed to  be  in  an  indictment  for  burglary,  or  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  a  building  within  the  curti- 
lege,  etc.,  in  which  cases  the  local  description  must  be  proved  as 
laid.  Upon  an  indictment  for  treason  or  conspiracy,  if  you  prove 
one  good  overt  act  in  the  county  where  the  venue  is  laid,  you  may 
prove  the  others  to  have  taken  place  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  And  upon  an  indictment  against  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  fact,  he  may  be  indicted,  in  any  place  and  before  any 
court  where  his  principal  may  be  tried,  no  matter  where  the 
offense  of  the  accessory  wad  committed.  1  Archb.  Orim.  Pr.  & 
PL  p.  119. 

§  265.  Quashing  Indictment  Founded  on  Illegal  Evi- 
dence (j^iren  before  the  (jlrand  Jnry. — An  indictment  will 
be  quashed,  if  it  plainly  appears  to  the  court  to  have  been  found 
upon  wholly  incompetent  or  insufficient  evidence;  but  if  the  jury 
acted  upon  legal  testimony  reaching  the  whole  case,  the  court  will 
not  weigh  its  sufficiency. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  early  law  guarded  the  secrets  of 
the  grand  jury  room,  has  largely  disappeared.  The  sacramental 
eharaeter  of  tibat  august  body  is  very  imperfectly  recognized  at 
the  present  day.  The  theory  that  the  proceedings  before  this 
body  are  beyond  the  scrutiny  or  condenmation  of  court  or  conn- 
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sel,  is  a  foolish  pretense  that  is  very  generally  abandoned.  Mal- 
ice, corruption  and  ignorance  frequently  combine  to  impress  npon 
the  proceedings  of  this  body,  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  func- 
tions of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  to  eay 
or  even  intimate  that  where  corrupt  practices  exist,  there  is  no 
method  open  for  their  proper  disclosure  is  simply  to  insist  that 
our  criminal  law  is  crippled  with  a  hideous  deformity. 

In  Burdick  v.  Hvmi^  43  Ind.  381,  it  is  said  there  is  no  sufS- 
•cient  reason  why  the  prosecuting  attorney  may  not  be  called  upon 
in  a  court  of  justice  to  disclose  any  evidence  given  or  proceedings 
had  before  a  grand  jury.  And  the  following  authorities  are  to 
the  effect  that  generally  the  evidence  of  grand  jurors  is  compe- 
tent whenever  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  who  was  the  prosecutor 
{SikeB  V.  Dunbarj  2  Wheat.  Sel.  N.  P.  1091;  Stddekoper  v.  Coi^ 
torij  3  Watts,  56)  or  what  was  the  issue  and  what  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury  in  a  given  case.  Thomas  v. 
Com.  2  Eob.  (Va.)  795;  State  v.  OffvU,  4  Blackf.  866;  StaU  v. 
FasseU,  16  Conn.  467;  Com.  v.  HiU^  11  Cush.  187;  State  v. 
Broughton,  29  K  C.  96,  46  Am.  Dec.  607;  Way  v.  BvUertoorth, 
106  Mass.  76;  Bv/rdick  v.  Hwrd^  eupra. 

The  rule  which  may  be  adduced  from  the  authorities,  and 
which  seems  most  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  law,  is  that 
whenever  it  becomes  essential  to  ascertain  what  has  transpired 
before  a  grand  jury  it  may  be  shown,  no  matter  by  whom;  and 
the  only  limitation  is  that  it  may  not  be  shown  how  the  individ- 
ual  jurors  voted  or  what  they  said  during  their  investigations 
{People  V.  Shat^ckj  6  Abb.  N.  C.  84;  Com.  v.  Mead^  12  Gray, 
167,  71  Am.  Dea  741)  because  this  cannot  serve  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  justice. 

In  State  v.  Froiseth^  16  Minn.  298,  it  was  conceded  by  the 
attorney  general,  and  the  court  concurred,  that  where  the  grand 
jury  required  an  accused  person  to  be  brought  before  them  and 
testify  touching  the  accusation  the  indictment  should  be  set  aside, 
although  in  that  case  the  indictment  was  not  found  solely  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  accused.  In  People  v.Briggs^  60  How.  Pr.l7, 
the  court,  Osbom,  <71,  held  that  an  indictment  should  be  quashed 
where  the  defendant's  wife  was  called  as  a  witness  against  him  by 
the  grand  jury,  for  the  reason  that  this  was  a  substantial  error, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  grand  jury  would  have  found  an 
indictment  without  the  wife's  testimony.  United  States  v.  Far- 
ringtouy  5  Fed.  Bep.  843,  2  Crim.  L.  Mag.  626. 
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The  proceedings  of  grand  jnries  cannot  ordinarily  be  disclosed, 
bnt  this  rule  is  not  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  obstracting  jus- 
tice or  of  creating  wrong  and  hardship.  A  court  may  inquire 
into  the  evidence  upon  which  a  grand  jury  found  an  indictment, 
and  if  such  eyidence  is  plainly  illegal  and  incompetent  should 
quash  the  indictment  People  v.  RestenhlaU^  1  Abb.  Pr.  268; 
United  States  v.  Farrvngton^  eupra.  But  see  contra^  State  v. 
Fowler,  52  Iowa,  108,  2  Grim.  L.  Mag.  45. 

As  the  grand  jury  is  an  informing  and  accused  body,  which 
makes  its  investigations  and  holds  its  deliberations  in  secret,  and 
is  irresponsible  for  its  official  action  upon  matters  of  fact,  except 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  it  is  very  important  that  its 
powers  duties  and  methods  of  procedure  should  be  well  under- 
stood, and  be  strictly  confined  within  the  conservative  and  salu- 
tary limits  imposed  by  law,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  subserve  the  public  good,  and  to  accomplish  a  just 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Just/ice  Field,  in  an  able  and  well  considered  charge  of  a 
grand  jury  in  California  (5  Am.  L.  J.  259),  very  clearly  defined 
his  views  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  grand  juries  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  He  said,  in  substance,  that  their  investigations  are 
limited  to  such  offenses  as  are  called  to  their  attention  by  the 
court,  or  submitted  to  their  consideration  by  the  diBtrict  attorney; 
or  such  as  may  come  to  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations  of  matter  brought  before  them,  or  from  their  own 
observations,  or  such  as  may  be  disclosed  by  members  of  the  body. 
With  the  above  exceptions  he  was  opinion  that  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions should  be  commenced  by  preliminary  examinations  before 
a  magistrate,  where  a  person  accused  of  crime  may  meet  his 
accuser  face  to  face,  and  have  an  opportunity  for  defense,  as  this 
method  of  procedure  affords  the  citizen  the  greatest  security 
against  false  accusations  from  any  quarter.  He  also,  in  strong 
terms,  directed  the  grand  jurors  not  to  allow  private  prosecutors 
to  intrude  themselves  into  the  grand  jury  room  and  present  accu- 
sations. On  this  subject  he  dwelt  at  some  length  and  referred  to 
high  authority,  urging  the  importance  of  securing  grand  juries 
against  outside  infiuences  and  improper  interferences,  which,  if 
allowed,  "would  introduce  a  flood  of  evils,  disastrous  to  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  subversive  of  all 
public  confidence  in  the  action  of  these  bodies."     In  this  connec- 
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tion  he  quoted  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  Prevent 
and  Punish  the  Obstruction  of  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
the  Oourte  of  the  United  States."    Rev.  Stat  §§  6404,  6405. 

Investigations  before  grand  juries  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  well  established  rules  of  evidence,  and  thej  must  have 
the  best  legal  proof  of  which  the  case  admits.  In  this  respect 
they  are  judicial  tribunals.  The  prosecuting  officer  is  presumed 
to  be  familiar  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
care  that  no  evidence  is  received  by  the  grand  jury  which  would 
not  be  admissible  in  a  court  upon  the  trial  of  a  cause.  1  Whart 
Grim.  L.  §  493. 

As  to  how  far  grand  jurors  may  be  allowed  or  compelled  to  tes- 
tify as  to  proceedings  before  their  body,  is  a  question  upon  which 
there  is  some  diversity  of  decisions  in  the  courts.  By  the  policy 
of  the  law  grand  juries  act  in  secret,  and,  with  the  view  of  sus- 
taining that  policy,  it  is  prescribed  that  a  grand  juror  shall,  among 
other  things,  swear  that  "the  state's  counsel,  your  fellows,  and 
your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret."  The  principal  ground  of  that 
policy  is  to  inspire  the  jurors  with  a  confidence  of  security  in  the 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties;  and  secrecy  as  to  the  actions 
and  the  opinions  of  jurors  upon  matters  before  them  must  ever 
remain  inviolable. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  review  that  an  indictment  should 
be  quashed  when  it  appears  by  affidavit  that  it  was  found  by  the 
grand  jury  without  adequate  evidence  to  sustain  it.  People  v. 
Reat^lattj  1  Abb.  Pr.  268;  People  v.  Hyler^  2  Park.  Crim. 
Bep.  670.  If  any  ill^al  evidence  has  been  introduced  before 
the  grand  jury  which  bears  in  the  smallest  degree  upon  the 
final  result  of  the  deliberations,  it  cannot  properly  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  indictment  should  be  set  aside.  WorraU  v.  Par- 
melee,  1  N.  T.  519,  49  Am.  Dec.  860;  Andereon  v.  Borne,  W. 
<b  0.  B.  Co.  54  N.  Y.  834;  Baird  v.  ChiUeU,  47  N.  T.  186.  Since 
the  decision  of  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Brigge,  60  How.  Pr.  17, 
deciding  the  incompetency  of  the  wife  as  a  voluntary  witness 
against  the  husband  (per  Judge  Osbom),  the  same  question  has 
been  decided  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  Byr^  v.  State,  57  Miss. 
243,  84  Am.  Bep.  440,  reported  since  Jvdge  Osbom's  decision* 
See  also  People  v.  Orandon,  17  Hun,  490,  which  holds  directly 
that  the  wife  is  not  a  competent  witness  in  a  criminal  action 
against  her  husband.    Any  defect  which,  in  any  stage  of  a  crim- 
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inal  proceeding  will  vitiate  the  indictment,  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  plea  in  abatement.  2  Hale,  P.  0. 236.  Any  defect  or 
irregularity  appearing  npon  the  face  of  the  indictment  or  upon 
some  matter  of  fact  extrinsic  of  the  record,  may  be  cured  by  plea 
in  abatement  to  quash.     1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  416. 

Upon  a  motion  to  quash  an  indictment,  affidavits  cannot  be  read 
to  contradict  or  explain  the  allegations  in  the  indictment  without 
the  consent  of  the  district  attorney,  and  common  law  proof  is 
required  to  sustain  or  avoid  the  allegations  in  an  indictment, 
unless  by  consent  of  the  district  attorney  other  proof  is  accepted. 
People  V.  Clewe^  67  How.  Pr.  245. 

In  1  Wharton's  American  Criminal  Law,  §  520,  it  is  said:  ^^It 
is  error  to  quote  on  matters  not  apparent  in  the  indictment,  or 
caption,  eitrmaic  matter  being  proper  for  the  defense  only  on 
trial  by  jury."  In  a  note  to  this  section  he  says:  ^'By  consents 
however,  extraneous  matter  may  be  brought  in."  Bishop,  in  1 
Criminal  Proceedings,  §  763,  admits  this  to  be  the  general  rule, 
but  says:  ^^The  better  doctrine  is,  that  the  court  in  its  discretion 
may  go  outside  of  the  indictment  and  record  and  try  the  whole 
question  on  affidavits." 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  text  for  what  he  styles  the  ^^etter 
doctrine." 

He  cites  on  supporting  this  *T)etter  doctrine,"  SUxte  v.  Batchd- 
or,  15  Mo.  207;  State  v.  WaU,  15  Mo.  208;  State  v.  Cain,  8  K  C. 
352;  Reg.  v.  Hearn,  4  Best  &  8.  94,  9  Cox,  C.  C.  433, 10  Jur.  N. 
S.  724;  United  States  v.  Shepard,  1  Abb.  XJ.  S.  431. 

'^I  have  examined  these  cases  carefully  and  they  do  not  author- 
ize, in  ray  opinion,  or  sustain  the  views  of  Mr.  Bishop.  Nor  are 
they  authority  that  affidavits  can  be  received  when  objected  to  by 
the  district  attorney."    Grosvenor,  cTI,  in  People  v.  Clews,  svpra. 

There  are  various  valid  reasons  which,  when  properly  urged, 
will  affect  the  quashing  of  an  indictment.  Thus  uncertainty  is 
frequently  alleged  as  a  reason  {State  v.  Bobinson,  29  N.  H.  275- 
Mwphy  V.  StaU,  106  Ind.  96;  State  v.  Boach,  8  N.  C.  352)  or 
want  of  jurisdiction.  State  v.  BenthaU,  82  N.  0.  664.  And  du- 
plicity constitutes  a  sufficient  cause.     Knopf  y.  State,  84  Ind.  316. 

Under  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  §  323,  this 
last  objection  is  made  available  by  demurrer.  The  rules  relating 
to  this  subject  of  quashing  an  indictment  filiate  more  particularly 
with  practice  methods  and  will  receive  no  further  notice  in  this 
connection. 
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§  256.  Wheii  Eyldence  Introduced  to  Snstain  Indictment 
may  be  Stricken  out. — ^Where  as  it  actnallj  happens  in  many 
cases  counsel  offer  certain  irrelevant  testimony  under  a  promise 
to  subsequently  connect  it  with  some  vital  fact  in  issue,  and  the 
court  with  this  promise  in  view  admits  the  evidence,  it  may  be 
stricken  out  on  motion,  if  the  event  discloses  a  failure  to  so  con- 
nect it.    Page  v.  Pcurker,  43  K  H.  363,  80  Am.  Dec.  172. 

This  rule,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  of  doubtful  propriety  in 
criminal  cases:  ^^It  must  be  apparent  that  such  testimony,  having 
once  gone  to  the  jury,  its  impression  would  necessarily,  to  some 
extent,  remain  in  their  minds,  though  they  were  ordered  to  dis- 
card it;  and  in  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  how  far  that  impression  exercised  its  influence 
in  supplying  any  defect  which  might  have  arisen,  or  in  solving 
any  doubt  in  their  minds  on  the  general  state  of  the  evidence.  A 
prosecuting  officer  in  behalf  of  the  state,  in  his  zeal  for  a  convic- 
tion, should  never  overlook  the  fact  that  the  interests  in  society 
and  the  vindication  of  the  law  require  at  his  hands  as  much  the 
protection  of  the  innocent  as  the  conviction  of  the  guilty.  Evi- 
dence of  this  character,  in  cases  involving  life,  should  never  be 
proposed  by  him,  unless*  he  is  morally  certain  that  he  can  make 
good  his  promise  of  connecting  the  defendant  with  the  matter; 
there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt,  where,  he  could  have  ascer- 
tained in  advance  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  defendant's 
connection  with  the  proposed  evidence."  MwrahaU  v.  State^  5 
Tex.  App.  273. 

A  contrary  doctrine  is  held  in  regard  to  civil  cases.  Joalm  v. 
Gromd  Bapida  lee  dk  C.  Co.  63  Mich.  323. 

As  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  MarahaU  v.  State^  8wpra^  see 
State  V.  Da/ubert,  42  Mo.  242;  Lafayette^  B.  <b  M.  B.  Co.  v.  Wina- 
law,  66  111.  219;  Blizzard  v.  Applega^y  77  Ind.  516;  Hopt  v. 
PeojiU,  114  XJ.  S.  488,  29  L.  ed  188;  Sjmht  v.  Howard,  88  TJ. 
S.  16  WaU.  664,  21  L.  ed.  848;  Bams  v.  PemLer,  65  Mo.  189; 
Ooodrurvo  v.  EiM,  125  Mass.  689;  BiUin  v.  People,  8  Mich.  869; 
Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  62,  citing  Mechdke  v.  Bramer,  69  Wis.  67; 
Piper  V.  White,  66  Pa.  90;  EaU  v.  Patt&rsan,  61  Pa.  289;  BUr 
lerry  v.  Mdbley,  21  Ala.  277;  Vam.  Buren  v.  WeiUe,  19  Wend. 
208;  Abney  v.  Bjmg8lam.d,  10  Ala.  366,  44  Am.  Dec.  491;  Camee 
V.  PUU,  16  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  838,  4  Jones  &  S.  861,  affirmed  in 
59  N.  Y.  405. 
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It  frequently  occurs  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  civil  or  criminal^ 
that  a  cunning  and  diBcriminating  witness  will  attempt  to  foist 
upon  the  record  an  answer  that  is  in  no  sense  responsive  to  the 
question  asked.  Under  such  circumstances  either  party  may  ob- 
ject to  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  stricken 
out.  Such  a  request  should  always  be  granted.  Qreenmem  ▼. 
(yCormoTj  25  Mich.  80;  Lansmg  v.  Coleyj  13  Abb.  Pr.  272; 
Kingsbwry  t.  Moses^  45  N.  H.  222. 

a.  Examination  of  the  Principle  Affecting  tliis  Bight  to 
Exclude. — We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  regulations  in  vogue 
regarding  "offers  to  prove."  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
that  where  there  is  a  failure  to  connect  the  testimony  elicited 
with  any  of  the  issuable  propositions  of  the  case  the  testimony  that 
has  been  received,  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  relevant,  should  be 
stricken  out  when  it  appears  that  it  sustains  no  legitimate  relation 
to  the  proof  required.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  suggestive 
comment  in  several  California  cases. 

At  a  recent  trial  in  that  state  the  defendant  moved  to  strike 
out  certain  evidence.  The  court  denied  the  motion  upon  the 
statement  of  the  district  attorney  that  he  would  show  its  rele- 
vancy by  other  evidence,  but  gave  the  defendant  leave  to  renew 
his  motion  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial.  The  district  attor- 
ney failed  to  introduce  the  other  evidence,  and  the  defendant 
renewed  his  motion,  which  was  granted.  It  was  argued  that  the 
court  ought  to  have  granted  the  motion  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  when  the  evidence  was  finally  stricken  out,  a  caution  con- 
cerning it  should  have  been  given  to  the  jury.  But  it  is  usual 
and  quite  proper  for  a  court  to  accept  the  statement  of  a  reputa- 
ble counsel,  and  upon  the  faith  of  such  statement  to  temporarily 
refuse  to  strike  out  evidence  that  has  been  introduced,  or  to  admit 
evidence  offered.  And  if  the  defendant  had  desired  any  caution 
to  the  jury;  he  should  have  asked  for  it  The  failure  of  a  court 
to  charge  on  any  point  usually  proceeds  from  inadvertence,  and 
the  law  casts  upon  the  parties  the  duty  of  calling  the  judge's  at- 
tention to  the  matter  by  a  formal  request  for  an  instruction  in 
relation  to  it.  People  v.  JScmn^  44  Cal.  96;  People  v.  Bodundoy 
44  Cal.  541;  People  v.  Ah  Wee,  48  Cal.  237;  People  v.  CoUvnSy 
48  Cal.  277;  Chamberlai/r^  v.  Vance,  51  Cal.  84;  WHlicmie  v. 
Ea/rif(/rd  Ins.  Co.  54  Cal.  449;  People  v.  McLean,  84  Cal.  480. 

b.  Views  of  Justice  Mettowan   and  Others*  —  In  further 
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vindication  of  the  position  taken  of  the  text,  I  will  refer  to  the 
case  of  State  v.  James^  84  S.  C.  49,  where  the  question  involved 
was  a  subject  of  an  extended  review.  As  nsnal  in  cases  of  this 
character  the  counsel  for  the  defense  urged  that  the  testimony 
complained  of  had  been  heard  by  the  jury,  that  the  evil  effects 
inherent  in  erroneous  evidence  must  have  left  a  prejudicial  im- 
pression which  the  mere  instruction  to  disregard  could  not  remove. 
Mr.  Justice  McGowan  in  refusing  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  of  the  admission  of  erroneous  evidence,  employs  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  language :  "We  know  that  the  law  is  very  tender 
of  human  life,  but  considering  the  character  of  the  testimony  in 
connection  with  the  whole  case,  we  cannot  hold  that  the  bare  cir- 
cumstance of  the  evidence  having  been  heard  by  the  jury,  should 
vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The  jury  was  instructed  not  to 
consider  it,  and  we  must  assume  that  they  were  what  the  law 
directs,  sensible,  intelligent  men,  entirely  without  bias.  It  is  true, 
there  are  extreme  cases  in  some  of  our  sister  states,  in  which  the 
courts  have  gone  very  far  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  there  is 
no  such  case  in  this  state.  As  we  think,  the  proper  rule  in  such 
cases  is  laid  down  in  2  Graham  &  Waterman,  New  Trials  (2d  ed.) 
page  633,  where,  in  commenting  upon  the  case  of  Craddock  v. 
Oraddock^  3  litt.  (Ky .)  78,  the  learned  author  says :  ^But  so 
rigid  a  discipline  would  be  injudicious.  A  more  moderate  and 
less  exacting  course  has  been  found  to  answer  every  purpose.  In 
the  progress  of  a  warmly  contested  suit,  exceptionable  testimony 
will  occasionally  slip  in,  despite  of  the  greatest  care  of  the  court 
and  counsel.  If,  therefore,  the  bare  circumstance  that  such  evi- 
dence had  gone  to  the  jury,  vitiated  all  the  proceedings,  scarcely 
a  verdict  in  any  case  of  importance  would  stand.  So  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  part  of  the  vnsdom  for  courts,  to  regard  not  so 
much  the  fact  that  improper  evidence  has  been  admitted,  as  the 
influence  it  may  have  had  on  the  result.  We  may,  then,  lay  it 
down  as  a  settled  rule,  that  if  the  verdict  is  undeniably  correct,  a 
new  trial  will  not  be  granted,  even  in  case  of  the  admission  of 
improper  evidence.'  "  Notwithstanding  the  general  propriety  of 
this  view  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  striking  out  testimony 
that  has  been  improperly  allowed  in  a  criminal  case,  and  caution- 
ing the  jury  not  to  be  influenced  by  it,  does  not  necessarily  obvi- 
ate its  effects.    People  v.  Walcott^  51  Mich.  612. 
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Though  the  court  know  not,  as  seldom  can  it  know,  that  the 
needful  connecting  proof  will  be  forthcoming,  may  it  not  rest  for 
awhile  on  the  assertion  of  reputable  counsel  of  his  expectation 
that  he  can  produce  it  i  That  a  court  may  base  its  action  upon 
the  avowals  and  declared  purposes  of  counsel  is  shown  by  Dunn 
V.  People^  29  N.  Y.  523.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  too  much 
hamper  the  trial  courts  in  their  proceedings,  if  they  are  much 
restricted  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  rested  in  them,  in  such 
case,  for  the  convenience  and  dispatch  of  business,  and  often  for 
a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  testimony.  As 
was  said  by  Nelson,  Ch.  J.,  in  a  kindred  matter,  in  Morris  v. 
Wadsworthy  17  Wend.  103,  the  question  must  always  depend  so 
much  upon  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the  disobedience  of  which 
an  exception  should  be  allowed.  See  also  FVynn  v.  Murphy^ 
2  E,  D.  Smith,  378;  Philadelphia  <b  T.  R.  Co.  v.  Stirnpson,  89 
U.  S.  14  Pet  463, 10  L.  ed.  643,  per  Story,  J.  Truly  it  is  at 
times  a  delicate  discretion,  to  be  used  with  sound  judgment  and 
great  care  for  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  lest  he  be  jeoparded  with 
the  jury  by  testimony  that  may  never  properly  have  a  place  in 
their  consideration.  And  it  may  be  well  often  to  doubt  whether 
the  zeal  of  counsel  does  not  lead  to  an  expectation  of  forthcoming 
connecting  testimony,  when  it  does  not  exist. 

Tilghman,  Oh.  e/".,  in  Stewart  v.  Sv/ntingdon  Bamk^  11  Serg.  & 
R.  267,  said :  "It  has  grown  into  a  habit,  within  these  few  years 
for  counsel  to  propose  a  chain  of  evidence,  the  first  link  of  which 
depended  on  those  which  follow,  and  would  not  be  competent 
without  them."  He  remarks  the  incident  dangers,  and  adds: 
"  The  court  should,  therefore,  keep  a  wary  eye  on  proceedings  of 
this  kind,  and  take  care  to  instruct  the  jury  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  evidence  which  they  have  heard  whenever  the  condition  on 
which  it  was  introduced  is  not  complied  with.'^  At  a  much  more 
recent  date  it  was  decided,  that  if  improper  evidence  is  given, 
tending  to  inflame  the  damages,  and  it  is  not  struck  out  at  or  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  testimony,  so  that  counsel  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  or  dwell  upon  it  in  their  address  to  the  jury,  it  is  alto- 
gether too  late  to  cure  the  mistake  by  directing  the  jury  to  disre- 
gard it  in  the  charge.  PermeyVoam^ia  P.  Co,  v.  Butler ^  57  Pa. 
335.  Whenever  the  incompetent  testimony  received  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  inevitably  tend  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
27 
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jnrors,  the  error  is  not  cured  by  the  conrt  telling  them,  after  the 
argument  has  closed,  not  to  consider  it.  SurUingdon  d:  B.  T. 
M.  R.  c6  C.  Co.  V.  Decker,  82  Pa.  119.  The  rule  is  settled  that,  in 
civil  cases,  if  incompetent  testimony  is  not  withdrawn  before  the 
argument,  and  so  that  it  be  reasonably  certain  that  its  poison  has 
not  infected  the  whole  case,  the  error  in  the  receiving  of  it  is  not 
cured.  What  then  ought  to  be  the  rule  when  life  or  liberty  is  at 
stake? 

If  it  has  become  a  custom  in  capital  cases  to  receive  incompe- 
tent evidence,  on  the  faith  that  it  will  become  competent  before 
the  trial  closes,  would  it  not  be  well  to  abandon  it?  When  such 
evidence  has  been  made  competent  by  subsequent  proofs,  there 
will  not  be  a  reversal  because  it  was  prematurely  received.  If 
withdrawn  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it  certain  the  accused 
was  not  prejudiced,  the  error  would  be  cured.  But  if  its  tendency 
was  to  affect  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  or  to  establish  the  pris- 
oner's guilt,  who  can  say  it  was  efihced  from  the  juror's  mind« 
Much  pains  is  taken  to  get  an  unbiased  and  pure  mind,  as  white 
paper,  on  which  to  write  the  legal  evidence,  and  it  should  not  be 
purposely  blotted  with  irrelevant  matter.  Once  fouled,  it  is  hard 
to  clean. 

New  York  holds  to  the  same  ruling.  It  has  long  been  well 
settled  in  the  courts  of  that  state  that  an  error  in  the  reception  of 
illegal  evidence  is  not  cured  by  a  direction  to  disregard  the  evi- 
dence. Erben  v.  LoriUard,  19  N.  T.  302;  Furat  v.  Second  Ave. 
H.  Co.  72  N.  T.  547;  Coleman  v.  People,  58  N.  T.  561;  And&r^ 
son  V.  JSome,  W.  <&  0.  R.  Co.  54  N.  T.  841;  StoJces  v.  People,  53 
N.  Y.  184, 13  Am.  Eep.  492;  WorrdU  v.  Parmdee,  1  N.  Y.  519, 
49  Am.  Dec.  350;  Newman  v.  Ooddard,  3  Hun,  72;  Irvine  v. 
Cook,  15  Johns.  239;  Penfidd  v.  Carpender,  15  Johns.  350; 
Vandevoort  v.  Ooidd,  86  N.  Y.  639;  People  v.  Gonzales,  35  N. 
Y.49. 

c.  Prcijudlce  must  have  Resulted  or  InGompetent  Evl* 
dence  will  Stand. — ^When  a  fact  is  conclusively  proved,  by  com- 
petent evidence,  so  that  the  court  can  see  that  no  prejudice  or 
injury  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  admission  of  incom- 
petent evidence  to  prove  the  same  fact  in  another  stage  of  the 
case,  its  admission  will  not  be  cause  for  interfering  with  the 
result,  but  the  rule  is  to  be  cautiously  applied,  especially  in  crim- 
inal cases.     WiUiam^  v.  FUoh,  18  N.  Y.  546;  People  v.  White,  14 
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Wend.  Ill;  Erlm  t.  LortOwd,  19  N.  T.  299.  The  true  and  the 
onlj  rule  that  can  be  snstained  upon  principle  is,  that  the  intend- 
ment of  law  is,  that  an  error  in  the  admission  of  evidence  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  party  objecting,  and  will  be  ground  for  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment  unless  the  intendment  is  clearly  repelled  by  the 
record.  The  error  must  be  shown  conclusively  to  be  innocuous. 
Vwndeooort  v.  Goulds  36  N.  Y.  689;  People  v.  Oomales,  35  N. 
Y.  49.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  court  sitting  in  review  of  the 
judgment  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  result  ought  to,  and 
probably  wonld,  have  been  the  same  if  the  objectionable  evidence 
had  been  excluded,  and  especially  ought  not  such  a  presumption 
avail  to  cure  an  error  upon  a  criminal  trial. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  Foote  v.  Beccher^  78  N.  Y.  168,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "An  error  in  receiving  incompetent  evidence,  if  properly 
excepted  to,  can  only  be  disregarded  when  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
did  no  harm.  If  the  evidence  is  slight  or  irrelevant,  or  if,  with- 
out it,  the  fact  is  conclusively  established  by  other  evidence,  it 
may  be  disregarded,  because  it  could  not  have  injured  the  other 
party." 

A  just  application  of  the  law  will  not  allow  an  indictment  to 
stand  unless  warranted  by  the  evidence.  People  v.  Morrison^  1 
Park.  Crim.  Eep.  625;  Reynolds  v.  People,  41  How.  Pr.  179; 
People  V.  Bnmabyj  32  N.  Y.  625;  People  v.  Dohrmg^  59  N.  Y. 
374;  WaUer  v.  People,  50  Barb.  144.  And  in  Alabama  the 
admission  of  illegal  or  irrelevant  evidence  against  the  objection  of 
a  defendant,  on  trial  for  a  criminal  offense,  is  a  reversible  error, 
unless  it  affirmatively  appears  that  no  injury  resulted  therefrom. 
MaaweU  v.  StaU,  89  Ala.  164;  Ma/rJca  v.  Staie,  87  Ala.  99; 
Vaughcm  v.  State,  83  Ala.  55;  Mitchell  v.  StaU,  60  Ala.  26. 

d.  When  Incompetent  Evidence  is  not  Deemed  Harmless. 

— When  incompetent  evidence  may  have  a  tendency  to  arouse 
the  prejudices  of  the  jury  it  cannot  be  deemed  harmless.  Ander- 
son V.  Pome,  W.  <k  0.  R.  Co.  54  N.  Y.  334.  And  this  rule 
applies  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  with  even  greater 
force  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Bcdrd  v.  OiUett,  4/1  N. 
Y.  186;  WorraU  v.  Pwrmdee,  1  N.  Y.  519,  49  Am.  Dec.  350; 
Stoflrvn,  V.  People,  45  N.  Y.  341;  Ross  v.  Ackermcm,  46  N.  Y.  210; 
Osgood  V.  Mam,haM<m  Co.  3  Cow.  612,  15  Am.  Dec.  304;  J/izr- 
qucmd  v.  Wdlb,  16  Johns.  89;  Rosenweig  v.  People,  63  Barb.  635; 
People  V.  Haynes,  38  How.  Pr.  369;  People  v.  Pierpont,  1  Wheel. 
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Crim.  Cas.  139;  People  v.  Hopson^  1  Denio,  574;  Gary  v.  HotaiU 
ing,  1  Hill,  316,  37  Am.  Dec.  323;  HaU  v.  People,  6  Park.  Crim. 
Eep.  671;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §§  51,  62,  448. 

But  when  snch  mcompetent  evidence  is  offered,  the  objection 
should  be  fully  stated.  After  this  has  been  done  and  the  objec- 
tion argued,  overruled,  and  the  evidence  received;  the  attention 
of  the  court  again  called  to  its  objectionable  character  by  a  motion 
to  strike  it  out,  a^d  exception  to  the  adverse  rulings  duly  taken, 
counsel  may  well  desist  from  renewing  fruitless  objections.  State 
V.  Qra/veSj  17  Colo. . 

e.  When  Motion  to  Strike  out  must  be  Made. — It  is  not  too 

late  after  argument  is  closed,  for  the  party  who  has  given  improper 
evidence,  to  call  upon  the  judge  to  charge  the  jury,  that  it  was 
illegally  admitted  and  should  be  disregarded  by  them.  Abbott, 
Trial,  Brief,  §  718. 
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BURDEN  OF  PROOF. 

§  257.  Preliminary  View, 

258.  Burden  of  Proof  Rests  upon  the  Prosecution. 

259.  Never  Shifts  but  is  with  Prosecution  throughout 
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263.  A  Prima  Facie  Case  wiU  not  Rebut  the  Presumption  of 
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264.  Burden  of  Proof  in  Statutory  Grimes, 

265.  The  Rule  Deduced  from  the  Celebrated  Stokes  Case* 

266.  Views  of  Sir  James  Stephen, 

267.  Summary  of  the  Conclusion  Reached. 

§  257.  Preliminary  Ylew. — It  is  an  elementary  principle  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  a  principle  firmly  imbedded  in  the  o]> 
ganic  law  of  every  free  state  and  vindicated  by  statutory  guar- 
antee as  well  as  by  innumerable  judicial  decisions,  that  every 
criminal,  however  hideous  his  alleged  crime,  or  however  debauched 
and  fiendish  his  character,  may  require  that  the  elements  of  that 
crime  shall  be  clearly  and  indisputably  defined  by  law,  and  that 
his  commission  of  and  relationship  to  the  alleged  ofiense  shall  be 
established  by  legal  evidence  delivered  in  his  presence  and  before 
a  jury  of  his  peers.  Until  accorded  this  right,  he  may  safely 
flaunt  and  boast  his  immunity  from  punishment,  and  his  right  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  legal  presumption  of  innocence  which 
the  law  in  its  leniency  extends  to  every  person.  This  principle  is 
vindicated  in  countless  decisions  that  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  cite. 
Its  latest  exposition  perhaps  is  from  Chief  Judge  Euger  of  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals  in  People  v.  Plath^  100  N.  Y.  690. 
This  is  a  valuable  principle  that  ought  never  to  be  di-awn  in  ques- 
tion. 

§  258.  Burden  of  Proof  Rests   upon  the  Proseeution. — 

Independent  of  any  modification  by  statute  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  prosecution 
in  every  kind  of  criminal  action  or  proceeding;  or,  as  otherwise 

421 
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expressed  by  an  eminent  author,  **the  burden  of  proof  is  always 
on  the  party  who  asserts  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  infers 
legal  accountability."    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  145,  Rule  2. 

Guilt  must  be  established  by  sufScient  evidence.  There  has 
been  various  formulsB  in  use,  such  as  '^beyond  a  reasonable  doubt," 
"fully  satisfied,"  "satisfied,  etc."  The  first  expression  is  said  to  bo 
inexplainable.  Probably  as  sensible  a  definition  as  can  be  found, 
was  expressed  by  Baron  Parke :  "The  doubt,  however,  must  be 
not  a  trivial  one  such  as  speculative  ingenuity  may  raise,  but 
a  conscientious  one,  which  may  operate  upon  the  mind  of  a  ra- 
tional man,  acquainted  with  the  afiEairs  of  life."  Reg.  v.  TaweU 
Aylesbury  SjpecidL  Assizes^  1845,  cited  in  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  194; 
Bailey,  Onite  Probandi,  p.  442. 

Where  the  crime  consists  of  several  degrees,  this  burden  exists 
as  to  the  degree  charged,  and  as  to  every  fact  necessary  to  consti- 
tute that  degree;  and  that,  if,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  including 
that  part  of  the  defense,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prosecution,  the 
jury  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt;  and  this  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  the  crime  charged,  and  with  reference  to 
every  essential  requisite  of  that  degree;  and  that  in  all  these  re- 
spects the  burden  is  never  shifted  from  the  prosecutor  to  the 
prisoner.  Stokes  v.  People^  53  N.  Y.  164, 18  Am.  Rep.  492; 
BroiherUm  v.  People^  75  N.  Y.  159;  People  v.  McCcmn^  16  N. 
Y.  58,  69  Am.  Dec.  642;  People  v.  Conray,  97  N.  Y.  62-75,  2  N. 
Y.  Crim.  Rep.  565;  People  v.  Schryvery  42  N.  Y.  1, 1  Am.  Rep. 
480. 

"The  general  rule  as  to  the  burden  of  proof  in  criminal  cases  is 
sufficiently  familiar.  It  requires  the  government  to  prove,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  the  ofifense  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  if 
tlie  proof  fails  to  establish  any  of  the  essential  elements  necessary 
to  constitute  a  crime,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 
This  results  not  only  from  the  well  established  principle  that  the 
presumption  of  evidence  is  to  stand  until  it  is  overcome  by  proof 
but  also  from  the  form  of  the  issue  in  all  criminal  cases  tried  on 
the  merits,  which  being  always  a  general  denial  of  the  crime 
charged  necessarily  imposes  on  the  government  the  burden  of 
showing  affirmatively  the  existence  of  every  material  fact  or  in- 
gredient which  the  law  requires  in  order  to  constitute  an  offense. 
If  the  act  charged  is  justifiable  or  excusable,  no  criminal  act  haa 
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been  committed  and  the  allegations  in  the  indictment  are  not 
proved.  This  makes  a  broad  distinction  in  the  application  of  the 
rule  as  to  the  bnrden  of  proof  to  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  the 
former^  matters  of  justification  or  excuse  must  be  specifically 
pleaded  in  order  to  be  shown  in  evidence,  and  the  defendant  is 
therefore,  bj  the  form  of  his  plea,  obliged  to  aver  an  affirmative, 
and  thereby  to  assume  the  burden  of  establishing  it  by  proof, 
while  in  the  latter  all  such  matters  are  open  under  the  general 
issue,  and  the  affirmative,  namely,  proof  of  the  crime  charged, 
remains  in  all  stages  of  the  case  upon  the  government"  Com.  v. 
McKiej  1  Gray,  61,  61  Am,  Dec.  410.  Continuing,  the  learned 
judge  remarks — and  this  is  the  qualification  of  the  general  rule: 
'fThere  may  be  cases  where  a  defendant  relies  on  some  distinct, 
substantive  ground  of  defense  to  a  criminal  charge,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  transaction  on  which  the  indictment  is  founded 
(such  as  insanity,  for  instance)  in  which  the  burden  of  proof  is 
shifted  upon  the  defendant"  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  case  where 
it  has  been  held  that  the  rule  that  'Hlie  burden  of  proof  never 
shifts  from  the  state,"  has  been  held  to  extend  further  than  proof 
of  the  case  as  charged  in  the  indictment;  nor  of  any  case  where,  if 
the  defendant  seeks  to  excuse  himself  from  liability  on  account  of 
some  substantive,  distinct  matter,  he  has  not  been  held  to  have 
the  laboring  oar,  and  the  onus  of  making  good  his  issue  thus  pre- 
sented. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  there  is  much  hypercriticism  in  the 
discussion  of  the  propositions  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the 
onu8  is  never  shifted,  and  that  the  presumption  of  innocence 
accompanies  the  prisoner  through  all  the  stages  of  his  trial. 
These  are  valuable  canons  of  the  law,  but,  like  most  other  general 
rules,  are  subject  to  some  modifications  in  their  application,  the 
observance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  good  order  and  well-being 
of  society.    BrasweU  v.  StaUj  2  Crim.  L.  Mag.  32. 

*^'A11  the  presumptions  of  law,  independent  of  evidence,  are  in 
favor  of  innocence,  and  every  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty.  If,  upon  such  proof,  there  is  a  reason- 
able doubt  remaining,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it 
by  an  acquittaL'  In  the  decision  of  a  criminal  case,  there  must 
be  more  than  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  It  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  conviction  if  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  to  such  a  moral  certainty  as  would  influ- 
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ence  their  minds  in  the  important  affairs  of  life.  But  the  evidence 
must  entirely  satisfy  the  jury  of  tlie  guilt  of  the  defendant  before 
they  can  convict.  If  the  jury  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  they 
should  acquit."    People  v.  Levme^  85  Cal.  39. 

§  259.  Never  Shifts^  but  is  with  Prosecution  through- 
out.— "Properly  it  (the  term  'burden  of  proof)  is  applied  only 
to  a  party  affirming  some  fact  essential  to  the  support  of  his  case. 
Thus  used  it  never  shifts  from  side  to  side  during  the  trial. 
Loosely  used  ...  it  is  confounded  with  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, a  very  different  thing,  which  often  shifts  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  facts  and  presumptions  appear  and  are  overcome,  and 
in  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  'burden  of  proof,'  much  of 
the  apparent  conflict  in  the  ca^es  has  its  origin.  For,  after  all, 
the  test  of  the  burden  of  proof  is  very  simple,  and  so  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  there  is  no  contrariety  in  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  authorities."  Pease  v.  Cole^  53  Conn. 
53,  55  Am.  Eep.  53. 

The  true  rule  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  never  shifts;  that  in 
all  cases,  before  a  conviction  can  be  had,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied 
from  the  evidence,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  affirmative 
of  the  issue  presented  in  the  accusation,  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty  in  the  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the  indictment. 
Com.  V.  McKie^  1  Gray,  64,  61  Am.  Dec.  410;  Com,  v.  Torht 
9  Met.  125,  43  Am.  Dec.  373;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Gush.  305,  52 
Am.  Dec.  711;  Com.  v.  Eddy,  7  Gray,  584. 

"The  proposition  .  .  ,  that  the  burden  of  proof  never  shifts 
on  the  defendant  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  not  strictly 
correct.  It  is  true  the  state  must  prove  the  offense  charged 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  statute  then  casts  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  matters  of  mitigation  or  excuse  upon  the  defendant 
The  public  prosecutor  cannot  be  compelled  to  search  for  and  put 
in  evidence  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  transaction,  or  excul- 
patory facts  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  The  policy  of  the  law,  as 
evinced  by  the  presumption  of  innocence  and  the  doctrine  of  rea- 
sonable doubt,  would  require  the  public  prosecutor  to  introduce 
such  proof  as  will  give  a  fair  account  of  the  transaction.  This 
being  done,  it  devolves  upon  the  defendant  to  produce  in  evidence 
such  matters  of  mitigation,  justification,  or  excuse,  if  any  such 
exist,  as  may  tend  to  explain  his  action  and  show  the  necessity 
therefor;  otherwise  a  verdict  of  guilty  must  necessarily  be  returned 
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against  him.  He  is  not  required  by  the  statute  however,  to  prove 
such  circumstances  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  or  to  the  extent  of 
satisfactorily  establishing  his  defense.  He  is  only  required  to 
prove  the  same  as  any  other  facts  are  required  to  be  proved;  and 
if  the  matters  relied  on  be  supported  by  such  proof  as  would  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  when  the  whole  evidence  concerning  the  transac- 
tion comes  to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  the  rule  of  law  is  that 
there  must  be  an  acquittal.'*  Alexcmder  v.  People,  96  HL  96; 
Kmt  V.  People,  8  Colo.  663. 

§  260.  Where  a  Fact  is  Peculiarly  within  the  Knowledge 
of  a  Party. — ^But  where  a  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  he  can  have  no  diflSculty  in  showing 
it,  the  presumption  of  innocence  or  of  acting  according  to  law, 
will  not  render  it  incumbent  upon  the  other  side  to  prove  the 
negative;  but  the  party  who  must  know  the  fact  is  put  to  the 
proof  of  it.     United  States  v.  Haywa/rd,  2  Gall.  485. 

It  was  said  by  Abbott,  Ch,  J.,  that  the  party  was  called  on  to 
answer  for  an  offense  against  the  excise  laws,  sustains  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  this  general  rule,  for  he  can  imme- 
diately produce  his  license;  whereas  if  the  case  is  taken  the  other 
way,  the  informer  is  put  to  a  considerable  inconvenience.  Har- 
rison^ s  Case,  cited  in  Paley,  Convictions  (2d  ed.)  45,  note.  See 
also  Rex  v.  Smith,  3  Burr.  1476.  The  same  rule  has  been  fre- 
quently acted  upon  in  civil  cases.  Thus,  on  an  action  against  a 
person  for  practicing  as  an  apothecary,  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate,  the  proof  of  the  certificate  lies  upon  the  defendant, 
and  the  state  need  not  give  any  evidence  of  his  practicing  without 
it.  Apothecaries  Co.  v.  BenUey,  Kuss.  <fe  M.  159;  People  v.  Nyce, 
34  Hun,  298. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  "in  an  action  for  a  penalty  given  by 
statute,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  prosecutor  to  disprove  any 
qualification;  that  in  such  case  the  onvs  probamdi  lay  upon  the 
defendant."  People  v.  Quami,,  2  Park.  Grim.  Rep.  410.  Thus, 
on  an  indictment  for  a  breach  of  the  excise  law,  evidence  of  a  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  by  the  defendant,  in  less  quantities  than  five 
gallons,  establishes,  prima  fade,  the  offense.  It  is  in  such  case 
for  the  defendant  to  show  that  he  has  the  license  required  by  law. 
Smith  V.  Joyce,  12  Barb.  21. 
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§  261.  When  Aceused  must  Establish  the  Defense  of  In- 
sanity. — Crimes  can  only  be  committed  by  human  beings  who  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts;  and  upon  this  gen- 
eral proposition,  the  prosecutor  holds  the  afiBlrmatiYe,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  him.  Sanity  being  the  normal  and  usual 
condition  of  mankind,  the  law  presumes  that  every  individual  is 
in  that  state.  Hence  a  prosecutor  may  rest  upon  that  presump- 
tion without  other  proof.  The  fact  is  deemed  to  be  proved  prima 
facie.  Whoever  denies  this,  or  interposes  a  defense  based  upon 
its  untruth,  must  prove  it.  The  burden,  not  of  the  general  issue 
of  crime  by  a  competent  person,  but  the  burden  of  overthrowing 
the  presumption  of  sanity  and  of  showing  insanity,  is  upon  the 
person  who  alleges  it;  and  if  evidence  is  given  tending  to  estab- 
lish insanity,  then  the  general  question  is  presented  to  the  court 
and  jury  whether  the  crime,  if  committed,  was  committed  by  a 
person  responsible  for  his  acts;  and  upon  this  question  the  pre- 
sumption of  sanity  and  the  evidence  are  all  to  be  considered,  and 
the  prosecutor  holds  the  affirmative,  and,  if  a  reasonable  doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  is  insane  or  not,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  an  acquittal  BrotKerton  v.  Peo^ 
pU,  75  N".  Y.  159;  aConneU  v.  People,  87  N.  Y.  877,  41  Am. 
Rep.  379;  WdOcer  v.  People,  88  N.  Y.  81;  Casey  v.  Pe&ple,  81 
Hun,  158;  People  v.  McCcmn,  16  N.  Y.  58,  69  Am.  Dec  642; 
People  V.  Schnuyoer,  42  K  Y.  1,  1  Am.  Rep.  480;  WdUer  v.  Peo- 
pUy  32  N".  Y.  147;  O'Brien  v.  PeopU,  48  Barb.  274;  People  v. 
Bobineon,  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  649;  State  v.  Soyt,  46  Conn.  330; 
State  V.  Zcbiorenoej  57  Me.  674;  State  v.  Jones,  50  !N".  H.  369,  9 
Am.  Rep.  242;  Dacey  v.  People,  116  111.  555;  StaU  v.  Crawford^ 
11  Ean.  32. 

§  262.  Proving  a  Negative, — The  burden  of  proving  the 
defendant's  guilt  may  require  the  prosecution  to  prove  a  negative. 
Com.  V.  Samuel,  19  Mass.  103;  State  v.  Morphy,  33  Iowa,  270; 
StoiU  V.  Evreck,  46  Mo.  429;  StaU  v.  WiXbowrne,  87  N.  C.  629. 
But  where  the  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  one 
party  rather  than  the  other,  the  burden  of  proof  may  be  imposed 
on  the  one  having  the  means  of  proof.  StaU  v.  Arnold,  85  K. 
C.  184;  Pounders  v.  State,  37  Ark.  399;  Sta4^  v.  Camden,  48  N. 
J.  L.  89;  Wheat  v.  StaU,  6  Mo.  455;  WUUams  v.  StaU,  35  Ark. 
430;  People  v.  Nyce,  34  Hun,  298;  Flower  v.  State,  39  Ark.  209; 
StaU  V.  Biggins,  13  R  I.  830;   State  v.  Keggon,  56  N.  H.  19; 
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Cmi.  V.  Locke,  114  Mass.  288;  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §§  739,  740. 
See  §  4,  ante. 

There  are  many  negative  propositions  which  admit  of  easy  and 
certain  proof;  for  instance,  that  a  man  was  not  at  a  given  place; 
this  may  be  established  by  showing  that  he  was  at  another  place, 
so  distant  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  sappose  that  he  was  at  both; 
and  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the  difficulty  of  showing  a  negative 
will  have  little  or  no  weight  in  determining  upon  whom  the  omie 
lies.    Phil.  Ev.  Cowen  &  Hill's  Notes,  noU  346. 

"An  affirmative  proposition  is  to  be  proved  by  the  party  ad- 
vancing it;  and  so  a  negative  proposition.  Among  the  most 
authoritative  exponents  of  this  view  is  Mr.  Best,  in  his  treatise  on 
Evidence.  'The  general  rule,'  he  declares,  'is,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  the  issue,  or 
question  in  dispute, — according  to  the  maxim,  Ei  incumbit  ^pro- 
hatio  qvi  diaity  non  qui  negat;^  and  to  this  effect  he  cites  Mr. 
Starkie  and  Mr.  PhilUpps,  sustaining  his  views  by  a  copious  expo- 
sition. The  negative,  it  is  argued,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof. 
An  affirmative  proposition,  therefore,  is  the  only  kind  of  propo- 
sition which  a  party  can  be  called  upon  to  prove. 

"But  to  this  it  has  been  well  replied,  that  there  is  no  proposition 
which  does  not  blend  negation  with  affirmation,  and  in  which 
affirmation  of  one  side  does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  other  side. 
An  aUbiy  for  instance,  is  at  once  a  negation  of  the  defendant's 
presence  at  a  particular  spot  at  a  particular  time,  and  an  affirma- 
tion of  his  presence  at  another  place  at  the  same  time.  Or  the 
defense  of  insanity  is  in  like  manner  both  an  affirmation  and  a 
negation — ^an  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  disturbing  mental 
conditions,  a  negation  of  sanity.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  many  cases 
each  party  unites,  with  an  affirmation  on  his  part  of  his  own  rights, 
and  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  his  opponent;  and  the  affirmation  and 
denial  are  so  mixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  severance  in  proof." 
Whart  Crim.  Ev.  §§  19,  320. 

§  263.  A  Prima  Facie  Case  will  not  Bebnt  the  Pre- 
fsumption  of  Innocence. — In  a  criminal  case,  a  prima  facie  case 
of  guilt  does  not  generally  rebut  the  presumption  of  innocence,  or 
shift  the  burden  of  proof.  Until  the  state  proves,  in  the  first 
instance,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  facts  which  constitate 
the  offense,  the  accused  is  not  required  to  establish  his  innocence 
by  exculpatory  evidence.    The  jury  are  not  authorized  to  find 
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the  defendant  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness,  npon 
whose  testimony  the  question  of  guilt  depends,  if  they  have  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  statements.  Washington  v. 
State,  58  Ala.  355. 

§  264:.  Burden  of  Proof  in  Statutory  Grimes. — In  all  stat- 
utory crimes  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  say  that  certain 
facts  proven  by  the  commonwealth  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  out 
a  presumptive  case  against  the  accused,  and  cast  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  him,  provided  the  burden  is  cast  upon  him  to  prove 
his  innocence,  without  first  requiring  the  commonwealth  to  prove 
some  material  fact  or  circumstance  conducing  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.  For  instance,  where  it  has  been  proven  that  a 
faro  bank  or  other  table  mentioned  in  the  statute  has  been  set  up 
in  any  of  the  houses  mentioned  in  the  statute,  the  statute  makes 
such  proof  evidence  that  the  faro  bank  or  other  table  was  set  up 
by  the  permission  of  the  person  occupying  or  controlling  the 
house,  etc.  The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  has  never  been 
questioned.  In  the  case  of  Buford  v.  Com,  14  B.  Mon.  24,  the 
right  of  the  commonwealth  to  convict  on  such  testimony  was 
sanctioned.     Com.  v.  Minor,  88  Ky.  422. 

§  265.  The  Rule  Deduced  from  the  Celebrated  Stokes 
Case. — It  is  a  cardinal  rule  in  criminal  prosecutions  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  prosecutor ;  and  that  if  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  including  that  of  the  defense  as  well  as  of  the 
prosecution,  the  jury  entertains  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  jury 
must  be  satisfied  on  the  whole  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused; 
and  it  is  clear  error  to  charge  them,  when  the  prosecution  has 
made  out  a  prima  facie  case  and  evidence  has  been  introduced 
tending  to  show  a  defense,  that  they  must  convict,  unless  they 
are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  defense.  Such  a  charge  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  prisoner  and  subjects  him  to  a  con- 
viction, though  the  evidence  on  his  part  may  have  created  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  to  his  guilt.  Instead 
of  leaving  it  to  them  to  determine  upon  the  whole  evidence 
whether  his  guilt  is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it 
constrains  them  to  convict,  unless  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  he 
has  proved  his  innocence.  Stokea  v.  People,  58  N.  Y.  164,  IS 
Am.  Dec.  492. 
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§  266.  Yiews  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  —  "Whoever  desires 
any  court  to  give  judgment  as  to  any  legal  right  or  liability  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  facts  which  he 
asserts  or  denies  to  exist,  must  prove  that  those  facts  do  or  do  not 
exist.  If  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  directly  in  issue  in  any 
proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  it  must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  The  burden  of  proving  that  any  person  has  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  or  wrongful  act  is  on  the  person  who  asserts  it,  whether 
the  commission  of  such  act  is  or  is  not  directly  in  issue  in  the 
action.  .  .  .  The  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceeding  lies  at 
first  on  that  party  against  whom  the  judgment  of  the  court  would 
be  given  if  no  evidence  at  all  were  produced  on  either  side,  regard 
being  had  to  any  presumption  which  may  appear  upon  the  plead- 
ings. As  the  proceediug  goes  on,  the  burden  of  proof  may  be 
shifted  from  the  party  on  whom  it  rests  at  first  by  his  proving 
facts  which  raise  a  presumption  in  his  favor.  .  .  .  The  bur- 
den of  proof  as  to  any  particular  fact  lies  on  that  person  who 
wishes  the  court  to  believe  in  its  existence,  unless  it  is  provided 
by  any  law  that  the  burden  of  proving  that  fact  shall  lie  on  any 
particular  person;  but  the  burden  may  in  the  course  of  a  case  be 
shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  considering  the  amount 
of  evidence  necessary  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  liie  court  has 
regard  to  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
fact  to  be  proved  which  may  be  possessed  by  the  parties  respect- 
ively. .  .  .  The  burden  of  proving  any  fact  necessary  to  be 
proved  in  order  to  enable  any  person  to  give  evidence  of  any 
other  fact  is  on  the  person  who  wishes  to  give  such  evidence." 
Stephen,  Dig.  chap.  13. 

§  267.  Summary  of  the  Conclusions  Reached. — It  is  idle  to 
pursue  this  topic  further,  as  there  are  few  legal  propositions  that 
are  so  wholly  bereft  of  technical  embarrassments.  The  formula 
we  may  safely  adduce  from  the  reported  cases  as  to  the  burden  of 
proof,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  It  is  obligatory  upon  the  state 
to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  throughout  the  trial,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  material  averments  of  the  indictment,  and  the  proof  of 
the  same.  And  as  regards  these  averments,  the  burden  of  proof 
never  shifts.  Where,  however,  the  defense  relies  upon  some  dis- 
tinct substantive  matter  which  is  calculated  to  exempt  him  from 
punishment  and  absolve  him  from  liability,  then  that  is  matter 
foreign  to  the  issue  as  made  by  the  state  in  her  charge  against 
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him,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  in  reason,  common  sense  and 
law,  shonld  be  npon  the  defendant.  Ake  v.  /S^atSj  6  Tex.  App. 
398,  32  Am.  Kep.  586.  For  an  exceedingly  valuable  review  of 
this  discussion,  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  an  extended  note 
appended  to  the  case  of  Boswell  v.  StaUj  53  Ala.  307,  as  reported 
in  53  Am.  Eep.  20. 

The  ^^ultimate  essence"  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  may  be 
thus  expressed :  ^^The  evidence  given  by  the  prosecution  must 
furnish  an  adequate  f oxmdation  for  the  conclusion  of  fact  involved 
in  the  verdict  against  the  accused."  Otherwise  the  state  has  failed 
to  rid  itself  of  the  onus  jprdb<mdi  and  the  trial  must  result  in  an 
acquittal 
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%  268.  Difficulty  in  Defining. — ^Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  define  the  expression  'Reasonable  donbt,"  and  hitherto  the  defi- 
nitions given  are  not  remarkable  for  clearness  of  thought  or 
accuracy  of  expression.  They  appear  generally  to  be  involved  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  subject  which  they  are  attempting  to 
define,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  is  not  a  correct  definition 
of  the  term  than  to  determine  the  precise  signification  of  the 
expression  as  used  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

The  following  instruction  as  to  what  was  meant  by  'Reasonable 
doubt"  was  approved  by  Campbell,  Oh.  e/".,  in  People  v.  Fimley^ 
38  Mich.  482,  viz: 

"A  'reasonable  doubf  is  a  fair  donbt,  growing  out  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case.  It  is  not  a  mere  imaginary,  captious,  or  possi- 
ble doubt,  but  a  fair  doubt,  based  upon  reason  and  common  sense. 
It  is  such  a  doubt  as  may  leave  your  minds,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  in  that  condition  that  you 
cannot  say  you  have  an  abiding  conviction,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge  here  made  against  the  respondent." 

A  reasonable  doubt  is  one  arising  from  a  candid  and  impartial 
investigation  of  all  the  evidence,  and  such  as,  in  the  graver  trans- 
actions of  life,  would  cause  a  reasonable  and  prudent  man  to  hesi- 
tate and  pause.  May  v.  People^  60  HI.  119;  MiUer  v.  People^  39 
HI.  457;  Oormagham,  v.  People^  88  HL  460;  Dmrn  v.  People^  109 
111.  635. 

A  reasonable  doubt  entertained  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
jury  may  not  compel  an  acquittal,  but  it  may  so  strongly  prevail, 
and  among  so  many,  as  to  warrant  others  in  yielding  their  opin- 
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ions,  and  joining  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.    Stita  v.  State,  104 
Ind.  369. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define,  in  a  few  words,  what  a  reasonable  doubt 
is,  and,  in  some  jurisdictions,  it  is  deemed  good  practice  not  to 
attempt  any  explanation.  In  Ohio  it  is  common  to  define  the 
term.  When  it  is  attempted,  the  explanation  should  be  an  accu- 
rate one.  The  definition  given  by  Birchard, «/.,  in  Clark  v.  State, 
12  Ohio,  483,  note,  40  Am.  Dec.  481,  is  well  established  as  a  safe 
one,  and  its  sufficiency  is  not  impaired  by  its  age.  It  is  safe  to 
follow  established  precedents.  Morgan  v.  State,  48  Ohio  St  371. 
The  definition  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"You  will  be  justified  and  are  required  to  consider  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  existing,  if  the  material  facts,  without  which  guilt  cannot 
be  established,  may  fairly  be  reconciled  with  innocence.  In 
human  affairs  absolute  certainty  is  not  always  attainable.  From 
the  nature  of  things,  reasonable  certainty  is  all  that  can  be  attained 
on  many  subjects.  When  a  full  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
evidence  produces  a  conviction  of  guilt,  and  satisfies  the  mind  to 
a  reasonable  certainty,  a  mere  captious  or  ingenious  artificial 
doubt  is  of  no  avail.  You  wUl  look,  then,  to  all  the  evidence  and 
if  that  satisfies  you  of  the  defendant's  guilt,  you  must  say  so.  If 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  but  find  only  that  there  are  strong 
probabilities  of  guilt,  your  only  safe  course  is  to  acquit"  Birchard, 
J.,  in  Clark  v.  State,  12  Ohio,  495,  note,  40  Am.  Dec  181. 

In  criminal  matters  nothing  is  to  be  taken  by  intendment,  but 
the  utmost  strictness  of  construction  prevails  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  life.  State  v.  Dickinson,  41  Wis.  299.  Again,  it  is  an 
imperative  rule  of  evidence  that  the  allegations  of  the  prosecutor 
must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt  In  civil  cases,  the  law, 
in  generd,  only  requires  that  the  fact  in  issue  shall  be  established 
by  the  party  having  the  burden  of  proof,  to  the  reasonable  satis- 
faction of  the  jury.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  'T>y  a  preponderance  of  proof."  Com.  v.  York,  9  Met  98, 
43  Am.  Eep.  373;  Eichardson  v.  Bwrleigh,  85  Mass.  479. 

The  administration  of  the  criminal  law  is  essentially  dependent, 
in  a  large  degree  necessarily,  on  the  existence  and  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  making  out  criminal  charges.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  crimes  ordinarily  seek  concealment 
They  are  committed  ordinarily,  openly,  and  before  the  public,  or 
before  the  public  eye,  but  occasions  are  sought  for  the  commission 
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of  crime  when  safety  or  security  from  observation,  or  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  within  hope 
and  the  expectation  of  the  culprit  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
found  at  all  times  in  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  law 
necessary  to  resort  in  a  great  measure  to  the  force  and  effect  of 
circumstances  in  order  to  discover  from  the  inference,  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  whether  the  offense  has  or  has  not 
been  committed.  The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  wisely  and 
carefully  settled  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  defendant  as  well  as  protecting  those  of  the  public. 
And  it  requires,  where  the  case  depends,  at  least  one  branch  of 
it  depends,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  that  those  circumstances 
shall  be  of  such'a  persuasive  or  satisfactory  character  as  to  leave 
no  rational  ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  defendant's  guilt,  before 
he  may  be  convicted.  In  other  words,  the  circumstances  are 
required  to  be  of  so  forcible  a  nature  as  to  exclude  every  other 
reasonable  supposition  or  hypothesis  or  theory  than  that  of  the 
defendant's  guilt,  before  a  conviction  can  be  reached  by  force  of 
evidence  of  this  description. 

^'A  reasonable  doubt  is  not  such  a  doubt  as  any  man  may  start 
by  questioning  for  the  sake  of  a  doubt,  nor  a  doubt  suggested  or 
surmised  without  foundation  in  the  facts  or  testimony.  It  is  such 
a  doubt  only  as  in  a  fair,  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  conclusion 
upon  the  evidence,  using  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other 
matters  of  importance,  prevents  the  jury  from  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion in  which  their  minds  rest  satisfied.  If  so  using  the  mind, 
and  considering  all  the  evidence  produced,  it  leads  to  a  conclusion 
which  satisfies  the  judgment,  and  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  settled 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  so  to 
declare  the  fact  by  their  verdict.  It  is  possible  always  to  question 
any  conclusion  derived  from  testimony.  Such^iuestioning  is  not 
what  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  but  the  circumstances,  if  the  case  is  one 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  must  so  concur  that  no  well  established 
fact  or  circumstance,  which  is  capable  of  controlling  the  case, 
should  go  counter  to  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  reached,  or 
which  are  to  be  reached.  If  all  the  circumstances  concur  in  one 
result,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  those  circumstances  are  suflS- 
cient  to  establish  that  result,  or  whether  there  is  a  failure  to  cover 
probabilities  of  the  case,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  tliat 
the  fact  has  been  made  out.  .  .  ."  Com,  v.  Costley^  118  Mass.  16. 
28 
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Mr,  Justice  Graves,  in  People  v.  Marble^  38  Mich.  125,  consid- 
ered the  following  instraction  misleading  and  inaccurate,  viz: 

^'What  I  mean  by  a  ^reasonable  doubt'  is  that  it  must  be  such 
evidence  as  would  satisfy  you, — as  you  would  be  willing  to  act 
upon  in  any  of  your  own  important  concerns,  your  own  business. 
Such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  you  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to 
act  upon  in  any  of  your  own  private  concerns, — ^that  would  be 
evidence  that  would  satisfy  you  beyond  a  'reasonable  doubt.*^ 
That  is  what  this  means." 

We  do  not  think  that  the  phrase  "reasonable  doubt"  is  of  such 
unknown  or  uncommon  signification  that  an  exposition  by  a  trial 
judge  is  called  for.  Language  that  is  within  the  comprehensioa 
of  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  seldom  be  made  plainer  by 
further  definition  or  refining.  All  persons  who  possess  the  quali- 
fications of  jurors  know  that  a  "doubt"  is  a  fluctuation  or  uncer- 
taiuty  of  mind  arising  from  defect  of  knowledge  or  of  evidence, 
and  that  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  honestly  entertained, 
is  a  "reasonable  doubt." 

"We  repeat  here  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  upon 
this  subject  in  Hamilton  v.  People^  29  Mich.  194,  namely: 

"But  we  do  not  think  that  juries  can  derive  any  help  from 
attempts,  by  numerous  and  complicated  requests,  to  explain  what 
would  be  very  much  plainer  without  them.  If  a  jury  cannot 
understand  their  duty  when  told  they  must  not  convict  when  they 
have  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  or  of  any  fact 
essential  to  prove  it,  they  can  very  seldom  get  any  help  from  such 
subtleties  as  require  a  trained  mind  to  distinguish.  Jurors  are 
presumed  to  have  common  sense,  and  to  understand  common 
English;  but  they  are  not  presumed  to  have  professional  or  any 
high  degree  of  technical  or  linguistic  training."  People  v.  Stvr- 
henvoU,  62  Mich.  329. 

"Then,  what  is  reasonable  doubt?  It  is  a  term  often  used 
•  •  •  but  not  easily  defined.  It  is  not  a  moral  and  possible  doubt, 
because  everything  relating  to  human  affairs  and  depending  upon 
moral  evidence,  is  open  to  some  possible  or  imaginary  doubt.  It 
is  that  state  of  the  case  which,  after  entire  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence,  leaves  the  minds  of  the  jurors  in  that  condition  that 
they  cannot  say  they  feel  an  abiding  conviction  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  prosecutor;  all  the  presumptions  of  law,  independent  of  evi* 
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dence,  are  in  favor  of  innocence,  and  every  person  is  presumed  to 
be  innocent  nntil  he  is  proved  guilty.  If  upon  such  proof  there 
is  reasonable  doubt  remaining,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  it  by  an  acquittal.  For  it  is  not  su£Scient  to  establish  a 
probability  .  •  .  that  the  fact  charged  is  more  likely  to  be 
trne  than  the  contrary,  but  the  evidence  must  establish  the  proof 
of  the  fact  to  a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty,  a  certainty  that 
convinces  and  directs  the  understanding,  and  satisfies  the  reason 
and  judgment  of  those  who  are  bound  to  act  conscientiously  upon 
it;  this  we  take  to  be  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  because  if 
the  law,  which  depends  mostly  upon  considerations  of  a  moral 
doubt,  should  go  further  than  this  and  require  absolute  certainty, 
it  would  exclude  circumstantial  evidence  altogether."  Shaw,  Ch. 
f/l,  in  Com,  v.  Wehster^  5  Cush.  320,  52  Am.  Dec.  711. 

§  269.  The  Phrase  ^^Moral  Certainty"  Examined.— "The 

phrase  ^moral  certainty'  has  been  introduced  into  our  jurispru- 
dence from  the  publicists  and  metaphysicians,  and  signifies  only  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  It  was  observed  by  Puffendorf 
that,  Svhen  we  declare  such  a  thing  to  be  morally  certain,  because 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  credible  witnesses,  this  moral  certitude 
is  nothing  else  but  a  strong  presumption  grounded  on  probable 
reasons,  and  which  very  seldom  fails  and  deceives  us.'  1  Law  of 
Nature  &  Nations  (Eng.  ed.  1749)  chap.  2,  §  11.  'Probable  evi- 
dence,'  says  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Analogy, 
4s  essentially  distinguished  from  demonstrative  by  this,  that  it 
admits  of  degrees,  and  of  all  variety  of  them,  from  the  highest 
moral  certainty  to  the  very  lowest  presumption.'  Proof  'beyond 
a  reasonable  doubf^  is  not  beyond  all  probable  or  imaginary  doubt, 
but  such  proof  as  precludes  every  reasonable  hypothesis  except 
that  which  it  tends  to  support  It  is  proof  'to  a  moral  certainty' 
as  distinguished  from  an  absolute  certainty.  As  applied  to  a  ju- 
dicial trial  for  crime,  the  two  phrases  are  synonymous  and  equiv- 
alent; each  has  been  used  by  eminent  judges  to  explain  the  other; 
and  each  signifies  such  proof  as  satisfies  the  judgment  and  con- 
sciences of  the  jury,  as  reasonable  men,  and  applying  their  reason 
to  the  evidence  before  them,  that  the  crime  charged  has  been 
committed  by  the  defendant,  and  so  satisfies  them  as  to  leave  no 
other  reasonable  conclusion  possible.  .  •  .  'The  evidence  must 
establish  the  truth  of  the  fact  to  a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty 
a  certainty  that  convinces  and  directs  the  understanding,  and  sat- 
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isfies  the  reason  and  judgment,  of  those  who  are  bound  to  act 
conscientiously  upon  it.  This  we  take  to  be  proof  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt;  because  if  the  law,  which  most  depends  upon  con- 
siderations of  a  moral  nature,  should  go  further  than  this,  and 
require  absolute  certainty  it  would  exclude  circumstantial  evidence 
altogether.*  See  also  Com.  v.  Goodwin^  14  Gray,  45.  Baron 
Parke,  in  a  case  tried  before  him,  expressed  the  same  thought 
conversely,  thus :  'Such  a  moral  certainty  as  convinces  the  minds 
of  the  tribunal,  as  reasonable  men,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.' 
Reg.  V.  Steme^  Surrey  Sum.  Assizes,  1843,  cited  in  Best,  Ev.  §95. 
And  instructions  that  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  of  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  have  often  been  held  suffi- 
cient, without  further  explanation.  Com.  v.  TutUej  12  Cush. 
502;  Com.  v.  Coll^  14  Gray,  57;  Com.  v.  Harman^  4  Pa.  269; 
Reg.  V.  WKite^  4  Post.  &  F.  383  and  note.  .  .  .  When  sev- 
eral forms  of  expression  are  equally  accurate,  it  is  within  the  di^ 
cretion  of  the  court  at  the  trial  to  choose  that  form  which  it  deems 
best  adapted  to  make  the  rule  of  law  intelligible  to  common 
minds.  KeOAj  v.  JackaoTiy  31  U.  S.  6  Pet.  622,  8  L.  ed.  523; 
Morris  v.  Bowmwn^  12  Gray,  467;  Blake  v.  Savyifij  10  Allen, 
340;  State  v.  Reed,  62  Me.  129."    Com.  v.  Costiey,  118  Mass.  23. 

§270.  Observations  of  Authority  on  the  Term  ^^Uea- 
sonable  Doubt.'* — ^Wlien  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  it  is  error 
for  the  court  to  refuse  to  charge  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubt. 
N.  Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  §§  389,  390;  Spears  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App. 
244;  Ma/y  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  191;  Mace  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App. 
470;  Snyder  v.  State,  59  Ind.  105;  Whart.  Hom.  (2d  ed.)  §  649. 
Where  the  court,  in  defining  what  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  includes 
something  which  ought  not,  in  fairness  to  the  prisoner,  to  be 
included,  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  State  v.  Johnson,  16 
Nev.  36;  People  v.  JBrovm,  59  Cal.  345;  Anderson  v.  State,  41 
Wis.  430;  Meyers  v.  Com.  83  Pa.  143;  Castle  v.  State,  75  Ind.  146; 
State  V.  Sloan,  55  Iowa,  220.  A  reasonable  doubt  may  not  only 
arise  out  of  the  evidence,  but  may  be  the  result  of  a  want  of  evi- 
dence. Massey  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  564;  Densmore  v.  SUUe,  67 
Ind.  306;  WrigU  v.  State,  69  Ind.  163,  35  Am.  Eep.  212;  BaUm 
V.  StaU,  80  Ind.  394;  Holmes  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  313;  StaU  v. 
Rover,  11  Nev.  348;  Miooon  v.  State,  55  Miss.  527.  A  reasonable 
doubt  exists  when  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  with  such  certainty  that  a 
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prudent  man  would  feel  safe  in  acting  upon  it  in  his  own  impor- 
tant affairs.  Arnold  v.  StaU^  23  Ind.  170;  State  v.  Reed^  62  Me. 
142;  MilcB  v.  United  States,  103  U.  S.  304,  26  L.  ed.  481;  Com. 
V.  CosHeyj  118  Mass.  16;  People  v.  FmUy,  38  Mich.  482;  Mo- 
Guire  v.  People^  44  Mich.  286, 38  Am.  Eep.  265;  State  v.  Bridges^ 
29  Kan.  138;  State  v,  SummerSy  9  West  L.  J.  415.  Nor  is  it  an 
answer  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the  aggregated  common  sense 
of  the  twelve  jurors  is  to  determine  when  a  juror  is  "able  to  give 
some  reason"  for  his  doubt.  It  is  not  necessary  he  should  be  able 
to  do  so  even  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Denemore  v.  Staie^  Wright 
V.  State^  Anderson  v.  State  and  Meyers  v.  Com.  supra;  People 
v.  Ah  Sing^  51  Cal.  872;  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1094;  People  v. 
Schryery  42  N.  T.  6,  1  Am.  Rep.  480;  People  v.  McCann,  16 
N.  T.  68,  69  Am.  Dec.  642. 

§  27L  Tiews  of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court.  —  Without 
attempting  to  clothe  the  decisions  of  the  Missouri  supreme  court 
with  any  eztra-territorial  effect,  or  to  impute  to  them  any  special- 
ized virtue,  we  may  still  insist  that  the  exceptional  mental  equip- 
ment of  that  court  imparts  to  its  decisions  a  very  high  degree  of 
legal  certitude.  Its  expositions  of  the  law  have  been  rarely 
questioned,  and  the  identical  topic  under  review  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  recent  consideration.  In  order  to  italicise  a  dis- 
tinction of  great  importance,  I  excerpt  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Henry  in  the  case  of  Stais  v.  Shaeffer^  89  Mo.  271,  which 
was  handed  down  in  1886,  and  faithfully  represents  the  present 
status  of  the  law  relating  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  but  throughout  our  entire  federation.  The  argument 
unfolds  itself  with  all  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  mathemat- 
ical demonstration. 

.,.  ^'The  burden  of  proof  to  establish  the  guilt  of  defendant  de- 
volves upon  the  state,  and  the  law  clothes  him  with  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence  which  attends  and  protects  him  until  it  is 
overcome  by  testimony  which  proves  his  guUt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  By  a  reasonable  doubt,  is  meant  a  substantial  doubt,  based 
upon  the  evidence  or  want  of  evidence  in  the  case,  and  is  not  a 
bare  possibility  of  defendant's  innocence."  This  instruction  was 
approved  and  declared  to  be  the  law  in  all  criminal  cases.  State 
V.  G(mce,  79  Mo.  600. 

In  a  subsequent  case  the  court  was  obliged  to  encounter  the 
same  question  and  reverse  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  case  because 
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of  a  slight  departare  on  the  part  of  the  trial  court  from  the  well 
recognized  instructions  previously  given,  as  to  what  constitutes 
reasonable  doubt    The  court  employs  the  following  language : 

^'  'In  law  a  party  accused  of  crime  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  the  contrary  is  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  If, 
therefore,  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  in  this  cause 
you  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  defendant  you 
will  give  him  the  benefit  of  such  a  doubt  and  find  him  not 
guilty.  In  applying  the  rule  as  to  reasonable  doubt  you  will  be 
required  to  acquit  if  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  proven  can 
be  reasonably  reconciled  with  any  theory  other  than  that  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty;  or  to  express  the  same  idea  in  another  form,  if 
all  the  facts  and  circnmstances  provon  before  you  can  be  as  rea- 
sonably reconciled  with  the  theory  that  the  defendant  is  innocent 
as  with  the  theory  that  he  is  guilty,  you  must  adopt  the  theory 
most  favorable  to  the  defendant,  and  return  a  verdict  finding  him 
not  guilty.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  doubt  to  aathor- 
ize  an  acquittal  on  that  ground  alone  must,  as  stated,  be  reasonable 
and  must  be  also  one  fairly  deducible  from  the  evidence  consid- 
ered as  a  whole.' 

"The  mere  possibility  that  the  defendant  may  be  innocent  will 
not  authorize  an  acquittal.  It  declares  very  properly  'that  one 
accused  of  crime  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  the  contrary  is 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  If  therefore,  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  all  the  evidence  in  this  case  you  entertain  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant,  you  will  give  him  the  benefit 
of  such  doubt  and  find  him  not  guilty.  ...  In  applying  the 
rule  as  to  reasonable  doubt  you  will  be  required  to  acquit  if  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  proven  can  be  as  reasonably  reconciled 
with  the  theory  that  the  defendant  is  innocent  as  with  the  theory 
that  he  is  guilty;  you  must  accept  the  theory  most  favorable  to 
the  defendant  and  render  a  verdict  finding  him  not  guilty.'  This 
attempted  explanation  of  the  term  'reasonable  doubt'  wonld  elim- 
inate it  from  the  criminal  code,  and  leave  juries  to  find  verdicts  in 
criminal  cases  upon  the  mere  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  By 
that  explanation  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  in  criminal 
cases  is  no  more  than  the  advantage  a  defendant  has  in  a  civil 
case.  The  doctrine  expressed  in  this  explanation  is  exactiy  that 
which  is  applicable  in  a  civil  action,  in  which,  if  the  facts  proven 
can  be  reasonably  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  the  defendant 
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owes  what  he  is  sned  for  as  that  he  does  not,  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  plaintiff  mnst  make  ont  his  case  and  if 
the  evidence  is  evenly  balanced  he  cannot  recover."  State  v. 
Shaeffer^  89  Mo.  282. 

§  272.  Extended   Citation    of  Antliorities.— Innnmerable 

decisions  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  American  judiciary 
towards  this  important  subject.  Our  criminal  annals  contain 
many  expositions  of  the  governing  rule.  And  still  with  all  this 
reiterated  announcement  of  what  that  rule  embodies  and  with 
solemn  and  oracular  warnings  of  what  fatal  results  foUow  its  want 
of  observance,  it  is  a  frequent  spectacle  to  see  the  convictions  of 
undoubted  criminals  set  aside,  justice  frustrated,  law  brought 
into  disrepute,  because  of  attempted  innovations  upon  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  rule  regarding  reasonable  doubt. 

There  is  but  little  difBculty  in  the  application  of  this  rule  when 
once  its  formula  is  cordially  accepted  and  the  court  ceases  to 
struggle  for  originality  in  cases  where  precedent  should  alone 
govern.  Very  deliberate  consideration  is  required  in  order  to 
reach  this  desired  formula  and  a  statutory  definition  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  evasion  of  the  discordant  syntax  of  the  present 
embarrassment.  As  indicating  the  present  contradiction  that  pre- 
vails in  this  mere  matter-  of  definition  we  will  cite  a  formidable 
array  of  authority  collected  from  both  the  Federal  and  state  de- 
cisions. 

K&rmeAy  v.  People^  40  111.  488;  Howard  F.  dk  M.  Ins,  Co.  v. 
Comicky  24  ID.  455;  SjprvagddLe  Cemetery  Aeso.  v.  Smithy  24  111. 
480;  Pate  v.  People,  8  HI.  661;  Warren  v.  Dickson,  27  111.  115; 
State  V.  Kearley,  26  Kan.  TI^-MUes  v.  United  States,  103  U.  S. 
304,  26  L.  ed.  481;  McEleroy  v.  State,  77  Ala.  95;  Hamilton  v. 
People,  29  Mich.  194;  People  v.  StevheivooU,  62  Mich.  329,  8 
Crim.  L.  Mag.  265;  Com.  v.  TutOe,  12  Gush.  502;  Com.  v.  Cohl, 
14  Gray,  57;  Bramlette  v.  State,  21  Tex.  App.  611,  57  Am.  Eep. 
€22;  Schvltz  v.  State,  20  Tex.  App.  316;  State  v.  Dineen,  10 
Minn.  408;  State  v.  Nelson,  11  Nev.  334;  People  v.  Phippe,  39 
CaL  326;  People  v.  PadiUia,  42  CaL  536;  Com.  v.  CosUey,  118 
Mass.  1;  State  v.  Vansant,  80  Mo.  67;  Dimn  v.  People,  109  111. 
635;  SuUi/van  v.  StaU,  52  Ind.  309;  State  v.  Pierce,  65  Iowa,  89; 
Minich  V.  People^  8  Colo.  454;  James  v.  State,  45  Miss.  572; 
People  V.  Ashe,  44  Cal.  288;  StaU  v.  Bridges,  29  Kan.  138;  State 
V.  Hoyden,  45  Iowa,  17;  Polin  v.  State,  14  Neb.  540;    United 
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States  V.  Jaokson^  29  Fed.  Eep.  603;  Jaru  v.  Com.  2  Met.  (Ky.) 
30;  Stale  v.  O^cwr,  62  N.  0.  306;  Ray  v.  SUOe,  60  Ala.  104; 
Bradley  v.  /SS^o^,  31  Ind.  492;  ^aJU  y.  Crwwfard^  34  Mo.  200; 
Garfidd  v.  xSte^  74  Ind.  60;  /SSJot^  v.  /StoA?,  90  Ind.  1;  Oonnag- 
han  y.  People^  88  HI.  460;  United  Stalee  y.  Johnsor^  26  Fed. 
Eep.  682;  aS^o^  y.  JRoundSy  76  Me.  123;  /Si^o^  y.  JReedj  62  Me* 
192;  Blocker  v.  SkOe,  9  Tex.  App.  279;  State  y.  Oetranderj  18 
Iowa,  437;  -3%  y.  People^  60  lU.  119;  Jfi«tw  y.  People^  39  lU. 
457;  State  y.  (?^,  86  Mo.  647;  Com.  y.  C7ar^,  3  Brewst.  404; 
Cicely  y.  iSS^o^,  13  Smedes  &  M.  202;  McChdre  y.  Pec^Z^,  44 
Mich.  286,  38  Am.  Bep.  266;  Bray  y.  State,  41  Tex.  660;  State 
y.  (9«?^w«,  79  Mo.  620;  StaU  y.  /Si/ii^,  21  Mo.  App.  696;  People 
y.  Fmley,  38  Mich.  482;  McMeen  y.  Com.  114  Pa.  300;  DanneJly 
y.  /SSto^,  26  N.  J.  L.  602;  /Sito^tf  y.  Ah  Lee,  7  Or.  237;  United 
States  y.  FouOce,  6  McLean,  349;  McElven  y.  ^S&i^  30  Ghi.  869; 
JS"^^  y.  State,  20  Neb.  492,  67  Am.  Kep.  836;  People  y.  J)amSy 
64  Cal.  440;  State  y.  Willingham,  33  La.  Ann.  687;  Breeder  v. 
People,  117  lU.  422;  Simmer  y.  4SS5afe,  6  Blackt  679,  86  Am. 
Dec.  661;  Zeigh  y.  People,  113  HI.  372;  C5w».  y.  York,  9  Met. 
93,  43  Am.  Dec.  378;  MuUina  y.  People,  110  lU.  42;  Marian  y. 
/Ste^,  16  Neb.  849;  Brady  y.  Cbm.  11  Bosh,  282;  Davis  y.  P«>- 
ple,  114  IlL  86;  >S!$a^  y.  CaHwnd,  90  N.  0.  668;  StaU  y.  TFtZ^M, 

63  N.  0.  26;  P^Z^  y.  Rodrigo,  69  CaL  601;  P«>pfo  y.  MoCann^ 
16  N.  Y.  68,  69  Am.  Dec  642;  Com.  v.  Leonard,  140  Mass.  473^ 

64  Am.  Eep.  486;  State  y.  BucJdey,  40  Conn.  246;  Powers  y. 
S^te,  87  Ind.  146;  Huddson  y.  iSS^o^,  94  Ind.  420,  48  Am.  Eep. 
171;  O'NeU  y.  State,  48  Ga.  66;  Adams  y.  StaU,  29  Ohio  St  412; 
Stitz  y.  /S^a^,  104  Ind.  369;  StaU  y.  ITi^  84  Ean.  488;  Com.  y. 
Tt/i^,  8  Cufih.  Tu 
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§  273.  Malice  Defined. — ^Malice  in  legal  contemplation  signifies 
a  wrongful  act  perpetrated  without  reasonable  cause  and  the 
intention  with  which  the  act  is  done  is  an  inference  of  law  based 
upon  a  well  known  presumption  that  the  man  shall  be  regarded  as 
intending  the  legitimate  results  of  his  act.  United  States  y.  Co/- 
finy  1  Sumn.  394;  Maynard  v.  Firemam^s  Fund  Ins.  Co.  34  Cal. 
48,  91  Am.  Dec  672;  Wiggin  v.  Coffin,  3  Story,  7;  People  v. 
Taylor,  36  Cal.  255;  Worley  v.  State,  11  Humph.  172;  Hayes  v. 
State,  58  Gku  35;  WiUia/ms  v.  State,  3  Tex.  App.  316;  £eatu:hamp 
V.  State,  6  Blackf.  299;  Plasters  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  673;  Zos- 
sen  V.  State,  62  Ind.  437;  McCoy  v.  State,  25  Tex.  33,  78  Am. 
Dec  520;  State  v.  Hays,  23  Mo.  287;  Zander  v.  State,  12  Tex. 
462;  Com.  r.  Oood/wi/n^  122  Mass.^  19;  Cora.  ▼.  Oreen,  1  Ashm. 
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289;  StaU  v.  Town,  Wright  (Ohio)  75;  United  States  v.  TayloTy 

2  Snrnn,  686;  Heg.  v.  Setterij  11  Cox,  0.  0.  674;  Bhmt  v.  ZitOej 

3  Mason,  102;  Bex  v.  PAiip,  1  Moody,  0.  0.  264;  United  States 
V.  Outerhridgey  5  Sawy.  620;  Bromage  v.  Prosser^  4  Barn.  &  C. 
247.  See  also  1  Russell,  Crimes  (9th  ed.)  667;  1  Whart  Am. 
Crim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  §§  106, 122;  1  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  (6th  ed.)  429; 

4  Bl.  Com.  199;  1  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  368. 

§  274.  May  be  Expressed  or  Implied. — Actual  proof  of  inten- 
tion is  not  always  needed.  Malice,  the  essence  of  all  crime,  may 
be  expressed  or  implied.  Brown  v.  Com.  76  Pa.  319.  Nor  is  it 
indispensable  to  a  conviction  that  a  motive  be  proved.  People  v. 
Bobinson,  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  649;  State  v.  Lajpage^  67  N.  H.  245, 
24  Am.  Rep.  69. 

§  275.  How  Proved. — "Malice  is  proved  in  the  same  manner 
as  intent — from  the  admissions  or  the  overt  acts  of  the  offender. 
It  may  generally  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
If  a  man  do  an  act  which  cannot  be  of  any  benefit  to  himself  or 
to  those  with  or  for  whom  he  is  c^^ting,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  injury  to  another  person,  .  .  .  the  jury  will  be 
warranted  in  inferring  that  the  act  was  done  from  malice  to  the 
owner  or  party  injured. 

"Malice  may  also  be  implied  where  no  malice  against  any  par- 
ticular person  in  fact  existed.  Even  in  murder,  which  is  the 
highest  offense  of  this  class,  in  which  malice  forms  a  most  mate- 
rial ingredient,  and  where  the  malice  must  be  preconceived, 
malice  may  in  this  way  be  implied,  although  none  actually  existed 
as  against  any  particular  person.  •  •  .  So  where  a  person  fires 
a  loaded  pistol  among  an  assembly  of  persons,  or  in  the  public 
streets  where  many  persons  are  passing,  and  thereby  kills  a  man, 
or  the  like,  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  So,  in  all  other  cases  where 
a  man  willfully  does  an  act  which  he  knows  must,  or  probably 
will,  cause  the  death  of  another  whom  he  knows  not,  and  a  man 
is  thereby  killed,  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  preconceived  malice  against  the  individual  killed."  Archb. 
Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  chap.  4,  p.  121. 

So  malice  may  be  proved  by  direct  evidence,  such  as  prior 
threats,  or  seeking  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  the  act  This  is 
called  express  malice,  and  proof  of  such  malice  in  this  case  would 
be  evidence  of  pi*emeditation,  and  would  make  the  case  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  if  otherwise  made  out  beyond  a  'reasonable 
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doubt  Malice  may  also  be  implied  from  the  act  of  killing,  as  if 
the  killing  is  done  purposely  and  without  justification,  legal  excuse 
or  reasonable  provocation.  And  if  the  act  is  perpetrated  with  a 
deadly  weapon  so  used  as  to  be  likely  to  produce  death,  the  pur- 
pose to  kill  may  be  inferred  from  the  act  Boyle  v.  StaUy  105 
Ind.  469,  66  Am.  Rep.  218. 

When  the  scienter  or  q%u>  cmimo  becomes  an  essential  factor  in 
the  problem  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  solved,  when  proof  of 
malice  becomes  indispensable  to  a  conviction,  such  evidence  of 
other  like  acts  may  then  be  competent.  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L. 
649,  It  is  so  when  proof  of  the  motive  becomes  peculiarly  mate- 
rial on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  crime,  or  its  dependence 
on  some  peculiar  motive,  when  the  act  is  innocent  as  a  rule,  and 
its  criminality  the  exception.  State  v.  Lapage^  67  N.  H.  245,  24 
Am.  Eep.  69. 

§  276.  Burden  of  Proof  as  to. — ^Where  the  commission  of  a 
homicide  by  the  defendant  is  proved,  the  law  presumes  it  to  have 
been  done  with  malice,  and  the  burden  of  proving  circumstances 
of  mitigation,  or  that  justify  or  excuse  it,  devolve  upon  him, 
unless  the  proof  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  tends  to  show  that 
it  only  amounted  to  manslaughter,  or  that  the  defendant  was  jus- 
tifiable or  excusable.  People  v.  Bueh^  71  Cal.  602;  Tkomae  v. 
People^  67  N.  T.  218;  State  v.  La/atenscJdager^  22  Minn.  514; 
Meyers  v.  Com,  83  Pa.  131;  State  v.  Zeibart,  40  Iowa,  169. 

§  277.  Intoxication  as  Affecting  Malice. — In  State  v.  Johnr 
eoTiy  40  Conn.  136,  to  convict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  it  was 
necessary  to  show  willful,  deliberate  intent  and  actual  malice. 
The  court  said:  "But  the  real  question  is,  whether  drunkenness, 
as  a  fact,  may  be  considered  by  the  jury  as  evidence  tending  to 
disprove  an  essential  fact  in  the  case,  a  deliberate  intention  to 
take  life."  Upon  the  question  of  malice,  "the  state  of  the  prison- 
er's mind  is  material.  In  behalf  of  the  defense,  insanity,  intoxi- 
cation or  any  other  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
was  incapable  of  deliberation,  was  competent  evidence  for  the 
jury  to  weigh.  Intoxication  is  admissible  in  such  cases,  not  as  an 
excuse  for  crime,  not  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  as  tending 
to  show  that  the  less  and  not  the  greater  offense  was  in  fact  com- 
mitted.'* Lancaster  v.  State,  2  Leigh,  575, 3  Am.  Crim.  Rep.  160, 
note. 

If  defendant  was  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  intoxicated, 
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the  jury  will  consider  that  fact  as  an  evidence  tending  to  show  ao 
absence  of  premeditation  or  deliberation,  New  York  Code  Crim. 
Proc.  title  1,  p.  5,  §  22;  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  41;  BaHs  v. 
SiatSj  11  Humph.  154;  Com.  v.  Janes^  1  Leigh.  598;  Pirtle  ▼. 
State^  9  Humph.  663;  Swwf^  v.  StaU^  4  Humph.  136;  BoswM  v. 
Com.  20  Gratt.  860;  Zancaster  v.  SicUef  2  Lea,  576;  Schlencker 
V.  State,  9  Neb.  241;  People  v.  Rogers,  18  N.  T.  9,  72  Am.  Dec 
484;  People  v.  Bdmoia,  21  Cal.  544;  FerreU  v.  StaU,  48  Tex^ 
503;  Colbaih  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  891;  Whart  Horn.  §  587,  et 
eeq.;  Com.  y.  Dorsey,  103  Mass.  412;  KeUy  v.  Com.  1  Grant,  Cas. 
484;  Keenan  v.  Ciwi.  44  Pa.  55,  84  Am.  Dec.  414;  Jones  v.  Com. 
75  Pa.  403;  State  v.  Johnson,  40  Conn.  136;  P<?qpZtf  v.  TTiMuwiw,  48 
Cal.  344;  Pigman  v.  Staie,  14  Ohio,  555,  45  Am.  Dec.  558;  Peo- 
ple V.  Ferris,  55  Cal.  688;  People  v.  Harris,  29  Cal.  678;  P«>pfo 
V.  Batting,  49  How.  Pr.  392;  Flanigan  v.  Pe(?pfo,  86  K  Y.  554, 

.  40  Am.  Kep.  556.    If  defendant,  at  the  time  of  committing  the 

I  act,  was  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion,  of  which  drink  was  the 

I  cause,  the  jury  will  consider  the  same  as  evidence  tending  to  show 

that  there  was  no  specific  intent  to  take  life,  or  that  there  was  no 

.  positive  premeditation.    Whart  &  S.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  §  70, 

I  note  s.;  Whart  Hohl  371. 

A  refusal  to  charge  on  a  trial  for  murder,  that  intoxication 

I  absolutely  tends  to  show  absence  of  premeditation  and  deliberation 

►  is  not  error.    People  v.  Mills,  98  N.  Y.  176. 

I  §  278.  Legal  Signifleance  of  the  Term  ^^Motive.''— The  law 

recognizes  the  principle  that  men  are  impelled  to  commit  crimes 
from  some  motive.  There  are,  indeed,  few  motiveless  crimes,  and 
among  the  motives  impelling  men  to  crime  is  that  of  gain.  In  a 
thoughtful  and  philosophical  treatise  it  is  said:  ^^As  there  must 
pre-exist  a  motive  to  every  voluntary  action  of  a  rational  beings 
it  is  proper  to  comprise  in  the  class  of  moral  indications  such  par- 
ticulars of  external  relation  as  are  usually  observed  to  operate  as 
inducements  to  commission  of  crime"  and  among  the  motives  that 
influence  human  conduct  this  author  classes  that  of  gain.  Wills, 
Circ.  Ev.  39. 

Another  author  says:  ^^In  looking  at  the  motives  which  insti* 
gate  human  conduct,  we  ascend  to  the  very  origin  of  crime.'' 
Burrill,  Circ  Ev.  281.  At  another  place  this  author  says:  "The 
motive  of  gain,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  excited 
by  two  diiferent  classes  of  objects,  first,  by  something  visible  and 
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tangible,  which  the  party  meditating  the  crime  desires  to  possess; 
iind,  secondly,  by  some  substantial  benefit  which  is  expected  to 
accrue  as  the  result  of  the  contemplated  act."  Burrill,  Circ.  Ev. 
.285. 

The  case  of  State  v.  Ci>An,  9  Nev.  179,  supplies  an  illustration 
of  the  practical  application  of  these  principles.  In  that  case  the 
appellant  was  charged  with  arson,  and  it  was  held  that  evidence 
of  over-large  insurance  upon  his  goods  was  competent  ^'to  show  a 
possible  or  probable  motive,  such  motive  being  a  material  link  in 
the  chain  of  circumstances."  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  in  that 
oase  it  was  said:  '^Now,  it  is  not  a  natural  thing  for  a  man  to  fire 
his  own  premises;  presumptively  appellant  was  innocent.  What 
then  is  the  logical  and  natural  course  of  human  thought  at  such  a 
juncture?  Is  it  not  to  inquire  what  motive,  if  any,  existed  which 
could  have  influenced  a  sane  person  to  do  such  an  act?  Such  was 
the  course  pursued  by  the  prosecution,  the  motive  was  sought,  and 
by  it  claimed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  an  undue  insurance;  not 
only  a  perfectly  proper  procee<^g,  but  indeed  tlie  only  one  open." 
The  same  principle  is  declared  in  Com.  v.  Hudson^  97  Mass.  565, 
and  in  Shepherd  v.  People^  19  N.  Y.  537.  In  this  last  case  Denio, 
t/*.,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  ^^The  prisoner's  house  had  been 
burned  and  he  was  charged,  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  with 
having  set  it  on  fire.  Prima  facie  he  had  no  motive  for  the  act, 
but  a  strong  pecuniary  one  against  it.  But  if  he  had  a  contract 
of  indemnity,  and  especially  if  under  it  he  might  probably  obtain 
more  than  tiiie  value  of  the  property,  the  case  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent." 

Mr.  Bishop  says:  ^TEvidence  that  the  insurance  was  for  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  building  is  pertinent;  also,  that  the  defend- 
ant attempted  to  procure  payment  of  what  was  thus  excessive." 
2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  50.  These  cases  are  in  harmony  with  tlie 
general  rule  which  that  author  tlius  states:  "Hence  proof  of 
motive  is  never  indispensable  to  a  conviction.  But  it  is  always 
competent  against  the  defendant."  1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1107; 
Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  41;  Goodwin  v.  State,  96  Ind.  550,  560. 

While  it  is  competent  to  prove  facts  tending  to  show  an  evil 
motive,  yet  such  facts  are  always  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Motive  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  it  is  always  proper  to  explain 
the  act  which  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  wicked  motive, 

§  279.  Term  ^^Motive'*  Defined.— "Motive  i&  an  inducement, 
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or  that  which  leads  or  tempts  the  mind  to  indulge  the  criminal 
act.  It  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  an  ultimate  fact, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  reason  of  a  criminal  act^ 
which  has  been  clearly  proved,  but  from  the  important  aid  it 
may  render  in  completing  the  proof  of  the  commission  of  the  act 
when  it  might  otherwise  remain  in  doubt!  With  motives,  in  any 
speculative  sense,  neither  the  law  nor  the  tribunal  which  admin- 
isters it,  has  any  concern.  It  is  in  cases  of  proof  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence  that  the  motive  often  becomes  not  only  material, 
but  controlling,  and  in  such  cases  the  fact  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  must  be  proved.  It  cannot  be  imagined  any  more  than 
any  other  circumstance  in  the  case."  Church,  Ch.  c/.,  in  People 
V.  Bennett,  49  N.  Y.  137. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  it  is  always  competent  for  the  state's 
attorney  to  show  that  the  motive  for  the  offense  was  the  hope  of 
gain.    Kennedy  v.  People,  39  N.  Y.  245. 

§  280.  Collateral  Facts  in  Relation  to  Motive.— '^Evidence 
of  collateral  facts  which  may  appear  to  have  presented  a  motive 
for  a  particular  action  deserves  j?^  %e  no  weight  With  motives 
merely  the  legislator  and  the  magistrate  have  nothing  to  do; 
actions,  as  the  objects  or  results  'of  motives,  are  the  only  legiti- 
mately cognizable  subjects  of  human  law.  Actttenonfacit  reum 
nisi  mens  sit  rea  is  a  maxim  of  reason  and  justice  not  lees  than  of 
positive  law.  Motives  and  their  objects  differ,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, as  the  springs  and  wheels  of  a  wateh  differ  from  the 
pointing  of  tiie  hour,  being  mutually  related  in  like  manner. 
But  such  evidence  is  most  pertinent  and  important  when  clearly 
connected  with  declarations  which  demonstrate  that  the  particu- 
lar motive  has  passed  into  action,  or  with  inculpatory  moral  facts 
which  it  tends  to  explain  and  co-ordinate,  and  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  inexplicable."    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  42. 

"On  a  late  trial  for  murder,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  thus 
summed  up  the  doctrine  under  discussion :  'With  respect  to  the 
alleged  motive,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  whether  there  was 
a  motive  for  committing  such  a  crime,  or  whether  there  was  not; 
or  whether  there  is  an  improbability  of  its  having  been  commit- 
ted, 80  strong  as  not  to  be  empowered  by  positive  evidence.  But 
if  there  be  any  motive  which  can  be  assigned,  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  the  adequacy  of  that  motive  is  of  little  importance.  We 
know,  from  the  experience  of   criminal  courts,  that  atrocious 
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crimes  of  this  sort  have  been  committed  from  very  slight  motives; 
not  merely  from  malice  and  revenge,  but  to  gain  a  small  pecuni- 
ary advantage,  and  to  drive  ofE  for  a  time  pressing  difficulties.' " 
Wills,  Giro,  Ev.  44. 

§  281.  Any  Proof  Suggesting  Motive  is  Relevant.— Proof 

tending  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  money,  suggests  a  motive 
for  committing  a  robbery,  and  so  a  motive  to  take  the  life  of  the 
deceased,  if  that  would  facilitate  the  theft,  or  contribute  to  its 
concealment.  Such  a  fact  formed  a  prominent  circumstance, 
tending  to  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  in  Gordon  v.  People^ 
33  N.  Y.  501,  and  was  not  suggested  as  of  doubtful  admissibility 
in  that  case,  and  the  court,  in  Hend/rickaon  v.  People^  10  N.  T. 
13,  went  much  further  in  sustaining  the  admission  of  evidence, 
tending,  as  was  claimed,  to  show  a  motive  for  the  commission  of 
the  crime  charged,  by  receiving  the  testimony,  which,  at  most, 
only  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  a  diminished  interest  in  the 
continuance  of  his  wife's  life.  It  is  always  a  just  argument,  on 
behalf  of  one  accused,  that  there  is  no  apparent  motive  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  Men  do  not  act  wholly  without  mo- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  proof  of  motive  tends,  in  some  degree, 
to  render  the  act  so  far  probable  as  to  weaken  presumptions  of 
innocence,  and  corroborate  evidence  of  guilt. 

§  282.  What  is  Implied  by  the  Term  '^Premeditation."— 

Premeditation  implies  beforehand,  or  previous  deliberation,  and 
while  all  this  must  transpire  before  the  fatal  act,  by  some  appre- 
ciable space  of  time,  yet  no  particular  length  of  time  is  required. 
If  there  be  time  for  choice  as  the  result  of  reflection  that  is  suffi- 
cient. The  mental  processes  are  so  swift  that  premeditation  may 
be  found  to  exist  within  the  very  shortest  time.  United  StcUea 
V.  King,  34  Fed.  Kep.  302. 

Premeditation  differs  essentially  from  will,  which  constitutes 
crime,  because  it  supposes,  besides  an  actual  will,  a  deliberation 
and  a  continued  persistence  which  indicates  mere  perversity. 
Bouvier,  Law  Diet,  title  Premeditation, 

WiUf ul,  deliberate  and  premeditated,  are  merely  cumulative 
and  expressive  of  the  same  idea  {People  v.  Pool,  27  Cal.  572. 
See  McDwnid  v.  State,  8  Smedes  &  M.  401,  47  Am.  Dec.  93), 
and  standing  in  the  relation  to  the  offense  of  murder  is  a  conclu- 
sion of  law  drawn  from  certain  facts.  People  v.  Jacinto  Aro,  6 
Cal.  207;  StaU  v.  Crozier^  12  Nev.  300;  Judge  v.  State,  68  Ala. 
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406;  Kmg  v.  Com.  2  Va.  Cas.  78;  Rex  v.  Shaw,  6  Car.  &  P.  873. 
Bat  premeditation  will  not  be  implied  from  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon.     Clao'k  v.  State,  8  Humph.  671. 

No  appreciable  time  need  intervene  between  the  premeditated 
intent  and  the  homicidal  act.  People  v.  Nichol,  34  Cal.  211; 
People  V.  WiUiaToe,  24:  Cal.  31,  43  Cal.  344;  Miller  v.  State,  64 
Ala.  155;  Jones  v.  Com.  75  Pa.  403,  1  Am.  Crim.  Rep.  262;  Pe(h 
pie  V.  Cotta,  49  Cal.  169;  Edlhert  v.  StaU,  8  Tex.  App.  666;  StaU 
V.  Dunn,  18  Mo.  419;  Oreen  v.  State,  13  Mo.  382;  State  v.  Hays, 
23  Mo.  287;  /S^a^  v.  Oarrcmd,  6  Or.  216;  StaU  v.  Holmes,  64 
Mo.  153;  People  v.  Bealoba,  17  Cal.  389;  /Sto^  v.  Johnson,  8 
Iowa,  625,  overruling  jRmfe  v.  /Stofe,  4  G.  Greene,  500.  See 
Com.  V.  Oreen,  1  Ashm.  289;  iSfei^  v.  MiUain,  3  Nev.  409;  Z^iot^ 
V.  State,  3  Head,  127;  and  see  Bvrms  v.  /SS^^  66  Ind.  433;  Bea/ii- 
champ  V.  State,  6  Blackf.  299;  Fahixestock  v.  /Stofe,  23  Ind.  231; 
Keenan  v.  CW.  44  Pa.  55,  84  Am.  Dec.  414;  McKemie  v.  State, 
26  Ark.  334;  State  v.  Jennings,  18  Mo.  435;  DuebheY.  State,  1  Tex. 
App.  159;  TTWyA^  v.  Smith,  22  Gratt.  880.  A  momentary  de- 
liberation may  suffice.  Duebhe  v.  State,  supra.  The  reflection 
and  premeditation  may  take  place  even  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting the  act,  and,  like  any  other  fact,  may  be  proved  by  cir- 
cumstances which  exclude  every  reasonable  doubt  Whiteford 
V.  Com.  6  Eand.  (Va.)  722;  Com.  v.  Jones,  1  Leigh,  611;  People 
V.  Clark,  7  N.  Y.  385;  Co7n.  v.  York,  9  Met.  93,  43  Am.  Dec. 
373;  Shoemaker  v.  State,  12  Ohio,  43;  People  v.  Preel,  48  Cal. 
436;  O'Brien  v.  People,  48  Barb.  274;  StaU  v.  Dunn,  18  Mo. 
419;  Sta;U  v.  Hohne,  54  Mo.  153;  StaU  v.  Johnson,  8  Iowa,  525, 
74  Am.  Dec.  321;  Lewis  v.  xSto^  3  Head,  127;  DtmndUm  v. 
Com.  7  Bush,  676;  ^Sto^  v.  Ah  Lee,  8  Or.  214;  see  Burgess  v. 
(7(wi.  2  Va.  Cas.  488;  Desty,  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  129  noU  K. 

§  283.  Wide  Bange  of  the  Evidence  as  to  Premedita- 
tion.— Premeditation  of  crime,  or  the  means  to  do  it  with,  may 
precede  the  bare  act  of  it  a  long  time.  Hence,  evidence  of  them 
may  seem  to  take  a  wide  range  in  both  time  and  space.  Buying 
poison  may  be  shown,  or  stealing  it,  no  doubt,  with  burglary  and 
arson,  perhaps;  it  may  be  a  witness  of  a  former  crime,  or  ^  parti- 
ceps  crvminis  liable  to  turn  state's  evidence,  who  is  put  out  of  the 
way;  prior  like  attempts  on  the  same  person  or  thing,  or  like 
crimes  on  other  persons,  but  standing  in  similar  relations  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  same  motives;  sexual  crimes  or  acts   indicating  a 
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desire  of  change  in  marriage  relations — ^in  all  these  cases,  and 
many  more  found  in  the  books,  a  prior  crime  may  be  disclosed; 
but  in  all  of  them  this  disclosure  is  a  mere  incident,  not  an  ele- 
ment or  the  burden  of  the  evidence.  And  this  wo  understand  to 
be  the  true  rule  and  spirit  of  all  the  authorities.  State  v.  Lapagey 
67  N.  H.  245,  24  Am.  Eep.  69. 

§  284.  Statement  of  the  Rale  as  to  Criminal  Intent. — 
It  is  a  general  proposition  previously  adverted  to,  that  the  rules 
of  evidence  in  civil  cases  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  offenses;  but  in  such  investigation  many  rules  are 
in  vogue  which  are  not  recognized  in  civil  causes.  For  instance: 
^^A  cardinal  doctrine  of  criminal  law  is,  that  it  is  the  intention 
with  which  an  act  is  done,  that  constitutes  its  criminality.  The 
intent  and  the  act  must  both  concur,  to  constitute  the  crime;  and, 
hence,  the  intent  must  be  proved,  like  the  other  material  facts  in 
the  case.  This  proof  may  be  either  by  evidence,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, tending  to  establish  the  fact,  or  by  an  inference  of  law,  from 
other  facts  proved.  Thus,  where  an  act,  in  itself  indifferent,  be- 
comes criminal,  if  done  with  a  particular  intent,  there  the  intent 
must  be  proved  and  found,  but,  if  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawful, 
the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent''  Haines,  Justices  of  Peace, 
687,  citing  3  Greenl.  Ev.  §  13. 

Guilty  knowledge,  or  guilty  intent,  is,  in  general,  an  essential 
element  in  crimes  at  common  law;  but,  whether  a  criminal  intent, 
or  a  guilty  knowledge,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  a  statutory 
offense  is  a  matter  of  construction,  to  be  determined  from  the 
language  of  the  statute,  in  view  of  its  manifest  purpose  and  de- 
sign.    Gom.  V.  Weus,  11  L.  R.  A.  630, 139  Pa.  247. 

§  285.  Intent^  liow  Proved.— The  state  is  not  expected,  and 
cannot  be  required,  to  make  proof  of  felonious  intent,  aa  a  fact, 
by  direct  and  positive  evidence;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  men  who 
do  or  commit  acts  which  the  law  denounces  as  public  offenses  do 
not  proclaim  in  public  places  the  intent  with  which  such  acts  are 
done.  If  the  state  were  required  to  make  direct  and  positive 
proof  of  the  felonious  intent  which  characterizes  the  act  done  as 
a  public  offense,  the  result  would  be  that  many  persons,  charged 
and  guilty  of  public  crimes,  would  go  acquitted,  "unwhipt  of 
justice."  Therefore  all  that  the  state  is  required  to  do,  in  such 
cases,  is  to  introduce  such  eyidence  on  the  trial  of  the  cause  a» 
29 
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will  satisfy  the  triers  of  the  facts,  whether  court  or  jaiy,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  not  only  that  the  act  was  done  by  the  defend- 
ant, but  that  it  was  done  with  the  felonious  intent  charged  in  the 
indictment.    Padgett  v.  State^  103  Ind.  550. 

When  it  is  necessary,  in  the  course  of  a  cause,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  a  particular  act,  or  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
did  the  act,  proof  of  what  the  person  said  at  the  time  of  doing  it 
is  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  true  char- 
acter. 1  Phil.  Ev.  (Gould's  ed.)  231.  But  to  render  the  declara- 
tion competent,  the  act  with  which  it  is  connected  should  be 
pertinent  to  the  issae;  for  where  the  act  is  in  its  own  nature  irrel* 
evant,  and  when  the  declaration  is  per  se  incompetent,  the  union 
of  the  two  will  not  render  the  declaration  admissible.  Wright  r. 
Doe,  7  Ad.  &  El.  313. 

A  man's  intention  must  be  judged  by  his  acts  and  expressions; 
and  it  is  manifested  by  circumstances  that  vary  with  almost  every 
case  that  is  presented  for  consideration.  The  general  rule  ta 
determine  what  he  intends  by  his  acts  is,  that  a  man  intends  that 
consequence  which  he  contemplates,  and  which  he  expects  to 
result  from  his  acts,  and  he  therefore  must  be  taken  to  intend 
every  consequence  which  is  the  natural  and  immediate  result  of 
any  act  which  he  voluntarily  does.  2  Stark.  Ev.  573;  Stats  v.  Da- 
vie,  38  N.  J.  L.  176. 

§  286.  Presumption  as  to. — A  sane  man  must  be  presumed 
to  contemplate  and  intend  the  necessary,  natural  and  probable 
consequences  of  his  own  acts.  8  Greenl.  Ev.  §§  13, 14;  Bex  v, 
Farrington,  Russ.  &  R.  207;  Com.  v.  Webeter,  5  Gush.  305,  52 
Am.  Dec.  711.  But  when  the  intent  is  the  gist  of  the  crime,  this 
presumption,  though  a  very  important  circumstance  in  making 
the  proof  necessary  upon  this  point  to  convict,  is  not  conclusive 
nor  alone  sufficient,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  other  testi- 
mony to  avoid  a  reasonable  doubt    People  v.  Sweeney^  55  Midu 

586. 

^^The  law  infers  an  intent  to  do  what  a  party  does  do.  If  I  come 
to  one  of  you  and  draw  a  pistol  and  shoot  you,  it  infers  that  I 
intended  to  kill  you,  if  you  die  from  the  wounds."  Westbrook^ 
J:,  in  People  v.  BaUmg,  49  How.  Pr.  392. 

Persons  of  sound  mind  and  discretion  must,  in  general,  be 
understood  to  intend,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  that 
which  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  their  acts,. 
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as  thej  are  supposed  to  know  what  the  consequenceB  of  their  acts 
will  be  in  snch  transactions.  Experience  has  shown  the  rule  to 
be  a  sound  one  and  one  safe  to  be  applied  in  criminal  as  well  aa 
civil  cases.  Exceptions  to  it  undoubtedly  may  arise,  as  where  the 
consequences  likely  to  flow  from  the  act  are  not  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  or  where  the  act  or  the  consequence  flowing  from 
it  is  attended  by  circumstances  tending  to  rebut  the  ordinary  pro- 
bative force  of  the  act  or  to  exculpate  the  intent  of  the  agent. 
First  Nat.  Bank  of  Clarion  v.  Jones,  88  U.  S.  21  Wall  325,  22 
L.  ed.  542. 

It  often  occurs  in  human  experience  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
particular  act  has  been  done  aflords  the  best  evidence  of  the 
motive  or  intention  with  which  it  was  done.  State  v.  Teeter,  69 
Iowa,  717. 

This  rule  is  always  applied,  unless  from  the  drcumstancee  of 
the  case,  it  affirmatively  appears  that  the  will  of  the  actor  was 
subordinated  to  some  controlling  and  irresistible  cause  precluding 
the  existence  of  any  voluntary  mental  action.  In  Starkie  on  Evi- 
dence it  is  said,  '^at  a  rational  agent  must  be  taken  to  contem- 
plate and  intend  the  natural  and  immediate  consequences  of  his 
own  act,  is  a  presumption  so  cogent  as  to  constitute  rather  a  rule 
of  law  than  of  mere  evidence."  Vol.  2,  p.  848.  "There  is  a  general 
presumption  in  criminal  matters  that  a  person  intends  whatever  is 
the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  own  action."  1  Phil. 
Ev.  632.  It  was  said  by  Ji^ge  Andrews  that  ^4t  is  a  fundamental 
rule  of  evidence  of  very  general  application,  founded  upon  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  a  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  act"   Foster  v.  People,  50  N.  Y.  609. 

§  287.  Prosecution  may  Show  EtU  Intent.— It  is  always 
competent  for  the  government  to  introduce  evidence  of  any  facts 
tending  directly  to  show  an  evil  intent,  or  from  which  such  evil 
intent  may  be  justly  and  reasonably  inferred;  but  all  proof  in 
relation  to  transactions  not  intimately  and  directly  connected  with 
the  particular  accusation  against  the  defendant,  or  with  the  evi- 
dence, or  in  necessary  explanation  of  the  evidence  introduced  in 
support  of  the  charge  contained  in  the  indictment,  is  irrelevant 
and  inadmissible.  Corrb,  v.  Tuckerman,  10  Gray,  198.  Evidence 
should  have  a  peculiar  and  intimate,  if  not  aJso  an  inseparable 
connection  with,  and  tendency  to  explain  and  characterize,  the  act 
in  issue  charged  against  the  prisoner. 
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So,  in  Com.  v.  Campbell^  7  Allen,  542,  it  was  held  that  snch 
evidence  is  inadmissible  where  the  offense  charged  and  that  offered 
to  be  proved  are  distinct  StaU  v.  Lajpage^  67  N.  H.  246, 24  Am. 
Eep.  69. 

No  doubt,  where  guilty  knowledge  is  an  ingredient  of  the 
offense,  the  knowledge  must  be  found;  but  actual  positive  know- 
ledge is  not  usually  required.  In  many  cases,  to  require  this 
would  be  to  nullify  the  penal  laws.  The  case  of  knowingly  pass- 
ing counterfeit  money  is  an  illustration;  very  often  the  guilty 
party  has  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  spurious  character  of  the 
paper,  but  he  is  put  upon  his  guard  by  circumstances  which,  with 
felonious  intent,  he  disregards.  Another  illustration  is  the  case 
of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen;  the  guilt  is 
made  out  by  circumstances  which  fall  short  of  bringing  home  to 
the  defendant  actual  knowledge.  He  buys,  perhaps,  of  a  notori- 
ous thief,  under  circumstances  of  secrecy,  and  at  a  nominal  price, 
and  the  jury  rightfully  hold  that  these  circumstances  apprise  him 
that  a  felony  must  have  been  committed.  Andrews  v.  People^ 
60  111.  354;  Schriedley  v.  StaUy  23  Ohio  St.  180;  Banker  v.  Pe(h 
ple^  37  Mich.  4. 

§  288.  Accnsed  may  Testify  as  to  his  Intent.— Much  of  the 
misconception  of  uncertainty  that  pervades  the  right  of  a  party 
to  testify  as  to  his  intent,  has  been  dispelled  by  a  late  decision  of 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals.  The  question  is  far  removed 
from  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  in  the  New  York  case,  three 
of  the  judges  are  recorded  as  dissenting.  Still,  the  majority  opin- 
ion written  by  that  eminent  jurist  who  is  now  the  chief  judge  of 
that  celebrated  court  must  be  regarded  as  tending  to  settle  a  con- 
troversy that  is  always  perplexing  and  quite  apt  to  result  in  gross 
injustice.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  People  v.  Baker ^  96  N. 
Y.  340.  The  extract  from  the  opinion  will  disclose  the  pertinency 
of  the  case  to  the  subject  we  are  endeavoring  to  illustrate. 

"The  defendant  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  was  permitted 
to  testify  that  he  did  not,  at  the  time  he  received  the  $575,  intend 
to  defraud  Meeker.  He  was  also  asked  this  question,  'Was  your 
intention  when  you  received  moneys  from  time  to  time  from 
Meeker,  to  defraud  him?'  That  was  objected  to  as  incompetent 
and  inadmissible,  and  the  objection  was  sustained.  As  the  intent 
with  which  those  moneys  were  received  was  one  of  the  material 
inquiries  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  show  that  he  did  not 
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receive  them  with  any  fraudulent  intent  The  case  went  to  the 
jury  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  people  to  claim,  that  not  only 
the  8575  was  received  by  the  defendant  with  the  intent  to  defraud 
Meeker,  but  that  all  the  other  moneys  were  received  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  the  receipt  of  all  the  moneys  had  a  tendency  to 
show  with  what  intent  the  $575  was  received;  and  hence  the 
defendant  clearly  had  the  right  to  show  that  he  had  no  fraudulent 
intent  in  receiving  any  of  it. 

"The  defendant,  after  answering  that  at  the  time  he  received  the 
$575  he  did  not  intend  to  defraud  Meeker,  was  also  asked  to  state 
his  intention  at  the  time  he  received  it,  and  the  question  was 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  objection  was  sus- 
tained. We  think  that  ruling  was  also  erroneous.  Upon  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  they  were  developed  at  the  trial,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  defendant  that  when  he  received  the  $575  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  replace  the  stock  to  respond  to  Meeker  whenever  called 
upon  for  the  stock,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  able  to  do  so. 
That  was  a  theory  he  had  a  right  to  prove  if  he  could,  and  the 
proof  would  bear  upon  the  final  issue  whether  he  intended  to 
cheat  and  defraud  him,  and  hence  he  should  have  been  permitted 
to  answer  the  question. 

"  The  judge  charged  the  jury  as  follows :  ^f  you  find  that  the 
defendant  made  the  representations  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  that  they  were  false,  and  that  the  defendant  knew  they  were 
false  when  he  made  them,  then  the  law  presumes  the  fraudulent 
intent.'  That  portion  of  the  charge  was  objected  to  by  the  de- 
fendant and  we  think  the  exception  well  founded.  The  crime  of 
false  pretenses  is  not  made  out  by  simply  showing  that  the  repre- 
sentations charged  in  the  indictment  were  made,  and  that  they 
were  false,  and  that  the  defendant  knew  them  to  be  false.  The 
jury,  from  those  facts  and  from  all  the  other  facts,  may  infer  a 
fraudulent  intent;  but  the  law  does  not  presume  a  fraudulent  in- 
tent; that  is  to  be  found  as  a  fact  by  the  jury,  and  is  not  an  infer- 
ence of  law." 

Judge  Thompson  says :  "It  has  been  held,  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a 
rape,  that  the  accused  might  testify  as  to  what  his  intention  was 
in  the  commission  of  the  assault  and  battery.  So,  on  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  is  competent  for  the  defendant  to 
testify  as  to  what  his  intention  was  at  the  time  the  goods  came 
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into  his  possession.  So,  where  the  question  concerns  the  intent 
with  which  an  assignment  of  property  has  been  made,  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  assignor  to  testify  what  his  intentions  were.  So, 
where  the  validity  of  a  deed,  or  of  an  official  act,  is  in  question,  it 
is  competent  for  the  grantor  to  testify  that  he  executed  it  in  good 
faith.  And  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  that,  where  the  intent  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  charge  of  crime,  the  prisoner  has  the 
right  to  testify  as  to  intent  in  doing  the  act.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  ox>eration  of  the  rule  that  the  witness  should  be  a  party  to 
the  action.  More  broadly,  the  rule  is,  that  where  the  motive  of 
the  witness,  in  performing  a  particular  act  or  making  a  particular 
declaration,  becomes  a  material  issue  in  the  case,  or  reflects  im- 
portant light  upon  such  issue,  he  may  himself  be  sworn  in  regard 
to  it,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  furnishing  contradictory 
evidence,  and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  credit  to  which  his 
testimony  may  be  entitled  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  inter- 
ested party.  Some  courts,  however,  hold  that,  where  a  party 
takes  the  stand  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  it  is  incompetent  for  him  to  testify  as  to  an  uncommu- 
nicated  opinion,  belief  or  motive  on  which  he  acted.  It  is  clear 
that  a  party  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  to  his  undisclosed  intent 
in  order  to  alter  the  effect  of  thsit  which  was  matter  of  contract, 
representation,  or  estoppel,  on  which  the  other  party  had  a  right 
to  rely. "  1  Thomp.  Trials,  §  383,  citing  Ore&r  v.  /Stofe,  63  Ind. 
420;  WhUe  v.  StaU,  58  Ind.  595;  WatkinB  v.  WaUace,  19  Mich. 
67;  Thacher  v.  Phmney^  7  Allen,  146;  CarUancU  Cowniy  SupL 
of  Poor  V.  HerTdmer  CovmMi  Supt  of  Poor^  44  N.  T.  22;  Ker- 
rains  v.  People^  60  K  Y.  221, 14  Am.  Rep.  158;  People  v.  Baker^ 
96  N.  Y.  340;  Seynwv/r  v.  WUaon,  14  N.  Y.  567;  Eomana  v. 
Coming,  60  N.  H.  418;  McKovm  v.  Hwnter,  30  N.  Y.  626; 
Starin  v.  Kdby,  88  N.  Y.  418;  Gh%ffm  v.  Ma/rqua/rdi,  21  K  Y. 
121;  Forbe%  v.  WoRer,  25  N.  Y.  430;  Golumbvs  v.  Dahn,  36  Ind. 
330;  Whizencmt  v.  State,  71  Ala.  383;  F<yrd  v.  State^  71  Ala.  385; 
McCormick  v.  Joseph,  77  Ala.  236. 

In  Forbes  v.  WaUer,  supra,  it  was  held  proper  to  prove  by  the 
assignor  his  object  and  intent  in  making  the  assignment,  and  to 
prove  by  him  that  it  was  to  prevent  a  sacriflce  of  the  general 
principle  is  where  the  motive  of  a  witness  in  performing  a  partic- 
ular act  or  making  a  particular  declaration  becomes  a  material 
issue  in  a  cause,  or  reflects  important  light  upon  such  issue,  he 
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may  himself  be  sworn  in  regard  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty of  famishing  contradictory  evidence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  diminished  credit  to  which  his  testimony  may  be  entitled  as 
coming  from  the  month  of  an  interested  witness.  MoEovm  y. 
SwrUeTj  €upra. 

§  289.  Digest  Form  of  the  Present  Rule. — ^In  digest  form 
the  role  would  find  expression  in  this  language :  When  a  crimi- 
nal intent  is  imputed  to  a  person  or  forms  an  element  of  a  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged,  he  is  privileged  to  deny  the  intent  when 
on  examination  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  and  he  may  sup- 
port his  denial  of  this  criminal  intent  by  his  own  testimony  as  to 
the  alleged  offense.  Babeook  v.  People,  15  Hun,  847;  Whedden 
V.  WiUon^  44  Me.  1;  Qu,vmhy  v.  MorriU,  47  Me.  470;  Snow  v. 
Paine,  114  Mass.  620;  White  v.  State,  63  Ind.  595;  People  y. 
Farrell,  81  Cal.  576;  Bode  v.  StaU,  6  Tex.  App.  424;  BlodgeU 
Paper  Co.  y.  Fa/rmer,  41  N.  H.  408;  Edwao'da  y.  Currier,  43 
Me.  474;  Shochey  y.  MiOa,  71  Ind.  288,  86  Am.  Rep.  196;  White 
V.  Tucker,  16  Ohio  St  468;  Jones  y.  HowiUmd,  8  Met  877,  41 
Am.  Dec.  628;  La/voton  y.  Chase,  108  Mass.  241;  Miner  y.  Philr 
lips,  42  111.  123;  Watkins  y.  WaOaoe,  19  Mich.  67;  Berkey  y. 
Judd,  22  Minn.  287;  Qreer  y.  State,  68  Ind.  420;  BUch  y.  Price, 
24  Mo.  App.  14. 

§  290.  When  Conyiction  may  be  Had  in  the  Absence  of 
Criminal  Intent. — ^A  malicious  or  criminal  intent  is  not  an 
essential  ingredient  of  eyery  crime.  Thus  gross  carelessness  or 
momentary  inattention  may  result  in  great  loss  of  life,  and  there 
may  be  an  entire  absence  of  criminal  intent;  and  yet  the  party 
offending  may  be  prosecuted  criminally  and  conyicted  on  eyidence 
showing  mere  carelessness  or  inattention.  As  an  illustration, 
there  was  no  eyidence  of  criminal  or  malicious  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  brakeman  Parker,  who  caused  the  fearful  destruction  of 
life  on  the  Hudson  Kiyer  Bailroad.  Still,  he  was  indicted,  tried 
and  sentenced  as  a  criminal.  This  rule  which  repudiates  the  eyi- 
dence of  a  criminal  intent  is  yindicated  by  the  recent  case  of 
PeopU  y.  Kihler,  106  N.  T.  821. 

The  act  alone,  irrespective  of  its  motive,  constitutes  the  crime. 
That  conclusion  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  decision  of  Peo- 
ple y.  Cipperly,  101  N.  Y.  684,  87  Hun,  323. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  civil  cases  the  legislature  can  make 
certain  facts  prima  facie  evidence  of  another  fact.    Howard  y. 
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Moot,  64  K  T.  262;  Hamd  v.  BaRou,  12  N.  Y.  543.  And  it 
has  been  held  competent  for  the  legislature  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain facts,  having  a  tendency  to  prove  the  existence  of  another 
fact,  shall,  in  criminal  cases,  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  latter 
fact.  Com,  V.  TTiBwwTW,  6  Gray,  1.  But  the  court  was  careful 
to  hold  that  the  presumption  might  be  repelled  by  the  circum- 
stances or  by  other  proofs.  Com.  v.  WaRaoe,  7  Gray,  222;  Com, 
V.  Howe,  14  Gray,  47.  The  legislature  cannot  make  certain  facts 
conclusive  evidence  which  in  their  nature  are  not  so.  People  v. 
Lyon,  27  Hun,  180.  Evidence  to  secure  a  conviction  should  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  "the  judgment  of  his  peers,"  or  of  whatever 
tribunal  that  determines  the  fate  of  the  accused.  The  various 
legislatures  may  prescribe  rules  for  the  admission  of  evidence,  but 
cannot  compel  the  trial  court  to  hold  it  conclusive  of  the  defend- 
ant's guilt,  without  regard  to  that  court's  conviction  or  judgment 
as  to  its  conclusiveness.  If  the  legislature  can  compel  the  courts 
to  render  judgment  contrary  to  their  convictions  of  the  truth, 
produced  by  the  evidence,  then  the  legislative  power  can  coerce 
the  judicial  power;  a  proposition  destructive  of  the  co-ordinate 
departments  of  the  government.  People  v.  Cypperhj,  37  Hun, 
319. 

§  291.  Time  not  Necessary  to  Form  Criminal  Intent. — 

iNo  time  is  too  short  for  a  wicked  man  to  frame  in  his  mind  his 
scheme  of  murder,  and  to  contrive  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 
But  this  expression  must  be  qualified  lest  it  mislead.  It  is  true 
that  such  is  the  swiftness  of  human  thought,  that  no  time  is  too 
short,  in  which  a  wicked  man  may  not  form  a  design  to  kill,  and 
frame  the  means  of  executing  his  purpose.  Yet  this  suddenness 
is  opposed  to  premeditation  and  a  jury  must  be  well  convinced 
upon  the  evidence  that  there  was  time  to  deliberate  and  premed- 
itate. The  law  regards,  and  the  jury  must  find  the  actual  intent, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fully  f oimed  purpose  to  kill,  with  so  much  time 
for  deliberation  and  premeditation,  as  to  convince  them  that  this 
purpose  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  rashness  and  impetuous 
temper,  and  that  the  mind  has  become  fully  conscious  of  its  own 
design.  If  there  be  time  to  frame  in  the  mind,  fully  and  con- 
sciously, the  intention  to  kill,  and  to  select  the  weapon  or  means 
of  death,  and  to  think  and  know  beforehand,  though  the  time  be 
short,  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  there  is  time  to  deliberate  and 
premeditate.     Weston  v.  Com.  Ill  Pa.  251. 
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§  292.  Review  of  the  Anthorltles. — ^A  review  of  the  decisions 
cannot  be  nninstractive,  thns:  In  the  case  of  Com,  v.  Mashj  7 
Met.  472,  Jvdge  Shaw,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  where  there 
is  no  criminal  intent  there  can  be  no  gnilt,  said:  *^The  proposi- 
tion stated  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  a  general  sense,  but  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it  in  this  case  by  no  means  follows.  What- 
ever one  voluntarily  does  he  of  course  intends  to  do.  If  the 
statute  has  made  it  criminal  to  do  an  act  under  particular  circum- 
stances, the  party  voluntarily  doing  that  act  is  chargeable  with  the 
criminal  intent  to  do  that  act."     Cora.  v.  Chray^  150  Mass.  327. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  criminal  law  sustaining  any  affinities  to  this  topic,  is  State  v. 
MyerSj  82  Mo.  558.  As  this  case  was  appealed  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  trial  court  admitted  incompetent  evidence,  and  as 
the  opinion  which  determined  that  appeal  contains  a  singularly 
exhaustive  citation  of  authority  and  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  entire  court,  I  subjoin  the  text  of  the  decision  as  reported. 

'^  The  action  of  the  trial  court  in  admitting  certain  evidence  is 
assigned  for  error.  To  properly  understand  this  issue  it  is  impor- 
tant to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ^  trick '  by  which  the  defendant 
is  charged  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  money  from  Beard. 
Beard's  testimony  was,  that  the  defendant  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  for  a  nickel's  worth  of  tobacco.  It  was  handed  to  him,  and 
in  payment  he  handed  Beard  a  two-dollar  bill.  Beard  returned 
him  a  silver  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  in  change.  Defendant 
dropped  the  dollar  in  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  said  he  had  found 
a  nickel,  and  laying  it  on  the  counter  with  the  other  ninety-five 
cents,  said  he  would  rather  have  a  dollar  piece  for  it  Thereupon 
Beard  took  from  the  drawer  a  silver  dollar  and  laid  it  down. 
"Whereat  the  defendant  remarked  that  he  believed  he  would 
rather  have  the  two  dollar  bill  than  the  silver,  and  requested 
Beard  to  give  it  to  him  and  take  the  two  dollars  in  silver  on  the 
counter.  Whereat  Beard  reminded  him  that  he  had  put  the  dol- 
lar in  his  pocket,  and  to  hand  him  that.  The  prisoner  then  took 
up  his  dollar  in  change  and  walked  out.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
then  introduced  other  witnesses,  by  whom  he  proved,  against  the 
objection  of  defendant,  that  on  the  same  day  near  the  same  time, 
both  before  and  after  the  act  in  question,  in  the  same  village,  the 
defendant  attempted  the  same  trick  on  other  clerks,  and  was 
heard  to  say  to  his  companion  that  he  had  '  knocked  them  down 
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for  a  one,' —  alluding  to  a  honse  which  he  had  just  left,  and  further 
stated  that  ^  my  partner  has  done  the  town  for  $10,  and  we  are 
getting  drunk  on  the  money,  or  over  it.*  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney stated  at  the  time,  that  this  evidence  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  intent  with  which  the  act  under  investi- 
gation was  done. 

^^  As  this  presents  an  important  question  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  law,  about  which  there  is  some  contrariety  of  opinion,  I 
have  given  it  much  consideration  and  investigation.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  distinct  crime,  for  which  the  party  might  be  separ 
rately  proceeded  against,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  on  trial  for  a  single  offense.  It  rests  upon  the  equitable 
and  humane  principle  that  it  is  unjust  to  raise  a  presumption  of 
guilt  against  the  prisoner,  on  the  idea  that  having  committed  one 
offense  the  moral  obliquity  or  depravity  it  exhibits  makes  it  proba- 
ble he  would  commit  another.  And  as  it  is  difficult  to  guard 
against  the  blunder  of  the  average  jury  in  failing  to  distinguish 
the  real  purpose  for  which  such  evidence  is  admitted,  as  against 
the  bad  impression  it  would  likely  make  on  them  as  to  the  prison- 
er's general  character,  it  is  contended  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
exclude  it  under  all  circumstances.  But  the  rule  has  its  excep- 
tions, now  too  deeply  and  firmly  settled  not  to  recognize  them. 
They  are  exceptions  founded  in  as  much  wisdom  and  justice  as 
the  rule  itself.  The  most  generally  recognized  exception  is  to 
admit  other  similar  acts  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner  in  cases  of  indictments  for  uttering,  or 
having  in  his  possession  false  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  bills, 
instruments  for  forging  the  same  and  counterfeit  coin,  and  recent 
possession  of  stolen  property.  1  Lead.  Crim.  Cas.  189;  Eoscoei 
Crim.  Ev.  90;  Com.  v.  Coe,  116  Mass.  481;  Hea/rd  v.  StaU^  9  Tex. 
App.  1.  The  exception  also  extends  to  admitting  other  like  acts 
as  proof  of  the  scienter  in  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
ais  in  the  instance  of  falsely  representing  the  bill  of  an  insolvent 
bank  to  be  good  whereby  the  prisoner  fraudulently  obtained  prop- 
erty. Com.  V.  Stone^  4  Met.  43.  So  on  an  indictment  for  know- 
ingly delivering  skimmed  milk  to  a  factory,  to  be  manufactured 
into  cheese,  with  intent  to  defraud,  evidence  of  transactions  of 
the  same  character,  other  than  that  named  in  the  indictment,  has 
been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  guilty  knowledge. 
Bawbridge  v.  State^  30  Ohio  St.  265.     In  a  comparatively  recent 
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case  {Reg.  v.  Fraruns,  L.  E.  2  0.  0.  128,  12  Cox,  C.  C.  612),  the 
prisoner  obtained  money  by  pretending  that  a  certain  ring  con- 
tained diamonds,  when  in  fact  it  was  composed  only  of  crystals. 
To  sustain  the  charge  of  criminal  fraud,  evidence  was  given  by 
the  crown  that  on  a  prior  occasion  the  prisoner  obtained  money 
by  falsely  representing  that  a  chain  only  coated  with  gold  was 
made  of  pure  gold.  Lord  Coleridge,  Oh.  J.y  who  delivered  the 
judgment,  said:  ^  It  seems  clear  on  principle  that  when  the  act 
charged  is  proved,  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  at 
the  time  he  did  it  he  had  guilty  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  his 
act,  or  acted  under  mistake,  evidence  of  the  class  received  must 
be  admissible.  It  tends  to  show  that  he  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
similar  acts,  and  thereby  it  raises  a  presumption  that  he  was  not 
acting  under  a  mistake.' 

"In  Hex  V.  Wmkwarth,  4  Car.  &  P.  444,  the  prisoner  came  with 
a  mob  to  prosecutor's  house,  and  one  of  the  mob  went  up  to  him 
and  very  civilly  advised  him  that  he  would  better  give  the  mob 
something  to  get  rid  of  them,  which  he  did.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  this  was  not  disinterested  and  honest  advice,  the 
prosecutor  introduced  evidence  that  tins  mob  at  other  houses 
demanded  money  on  the  same  day  while  the  prisoners  or  some  of 
them  were  with  him.  The  competency  of  it  was  affirmed  by  such 
judges  as  Park,  Vaughn,  Alderson  and  Lord  Tenterden.  In  JSeg. 
V.  GameTj  3  Post.  &  P.  681,  on  the  trial  of  the  husband  and  wife 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother  by  poison,  evidence  was  admitted  to 
show  that  the  former  wife  of  the  prisoner  died  in  the  same  way, 
'  with  a  view  to  enable  the  jury  to  determine  as  to  whether  such 
was  accidental  or  not.'  See  1  GreenL  £v.  63;  8  Bussell,  Crimes, 
§§  285,  288;  Koscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  86,  89. 

"The  American  authorities  are,  if  anything,  more  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  competency  of  this  evidence.  BoUomUy  v.  United 
States^  1  Story,  135,  was  a  proceeding  by  information  on  a  libel 
of  seizure  of  goods  imported  and  concealed  in  fraud  of  the  impost 
laws.  The  government  on  the  trial  introduced  evidence  of  former 
similar  acts  of  the  libelee  to  show  the  criminal  intent  of  the  act 
in  question.  Story,  t/l,  held  the  proof  competent  inter  alia  '  to 
repel  the  suggestion  that  the  act  might  be  fairly  attributable  to 
accident,  mistake,  or  innocent  rashness,  or  negligence.'  Argu- 
endo^  he  said:    '  In  all  cases  where  the  guilt  of  the  party  depends 
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Upon  the  intent,  purpose  or  design  with  which  the  act  is  done,  or 
upon  his  guilty  knowledge  thereof,  I  understand  it  to  be  a  general 
rule  that  collateral  facts  may  be  examined  into,  in  which  he  bore 
a  part  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  guilty  iutent,  design, 
purpose  or  knowledge.'  This  question  came  again  before  this 
same  learned  judge,  when  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  UnUed  States^  41  U.  S.  16  Pet  342, 
10  L.  ed.  987;  which  was  a  proceeding  similar  to  the  case  just 
cited.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fraudulent  intent  on  the 
libelee  the  government  introduced  evidence  of  other  fraudulent 
invoices,  etc.  Story,  «/".,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said:  *  The 
question  was  one  of  fraudulent  intent  or  not,  and  upon  questions 
of  that  sort,  where  the  intent  of  the  party  is  matter  in  issue,  it 
has  always  been  deemed  aUowable,  as  weU  in  criminal  as  civil 
cases,  to  introduce  evidence  of  other  acts  and  doings  of  a  party  of 
a  kindred  character,  in  order  to  illustrate  or  establish  his  intent 
or  motive,  in  the  particular  act  directly  in  judgment.  Indeed  in 
no  other  way  would  it  be  practicable  in  many  cases  to  establish 
such  intent  or  motive,  for  the  single  act,  taken  by  itself,  may  not 
be  decisive  either  way;  but  taken  in  connection  with  others  of  a 
like  character  and  nature,  the  intent  and  motive  may  be  demon- 
strated almost  with  a  conclusive  certainty.  They  constitute  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  excluding  evidence  not  directly  compre- 
hended within  the  issue;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  may  with  more 
certainty  be  said,  the  exception  is  necessarily  embodied  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  rule;  for  whatever  does  legally  conduce  to  estab- 
lish the  point  in  issue,  is  necessarily  embraced  in  it,  and  therefore 
a  proper  subject  of  proof,  whether  it  be  direct  or  only  presump- 
tive.' After  stating  the  exception  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
such  evidence  in  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  in  cases  of  forgery, 
uttering  false  notes  and  passing  counterfeit  money,  etc.,  he  adds: 
^  Cases  of  fraud  present  a  still  more  stringent  necessity  for  the 
application  of  the  same  principle;  for  fraud  being  essentially  a 
matter  of  motive  and  intention,  is  often  deducible  from  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  no  one  of  which  is  absolutely  decisive; 
but  all  combined  together  may  become  almost  irresistible  as  to 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  transaction  in  controversy.' 
"  In  Osborne  v.  People^  2  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  688,  this  rule  was 
recognized  and  applied.  The  court  said :  *  The  acts  of  the  pris- 
oner while  in  the  store  rendered  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
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the  entry  was  a  burglary  or  a  trespass,  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
proof  to  show  the  intent.'  And  in  People  v.  Wood^  3  Park. 
Crim.  Sep.  681^  evidence  of  prior  oJSEenses,  of  a  similar  character, 
more  or  less  connected  with  that  on  trial,  was  admitted,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  act  under  investigation,  but '  distinctly 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  quo  animOj  the 
motive  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,'  in  committing  the 
act  for  which  he  was  indicted.  In  Com.  v.  Turner,  3  Met.  19, 
this  question  is  ably  considered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Turner  was  indicted  jointly  with  one  Shearer  for  kid- 
napping a  negro  boy  in  Massachusetts  and  running  him  off  to 
Virginia.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Turner  was  acting 
with  a  guilty  intent  in  connection  with  Shearer,  the  prosecution 
introduced  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  alleged  abduction  Turner  was  in  company  with  Shearer, 
inquiring  after  another  colored  boy,  and  also,  that  on  the  previous 
day  Turner  endeavored  to  procure  a  colored  boy  from  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  at  the  alms-house  under  false  pretenses.  After 
stating  the  general  rule,  and  the  exception  in  admitting  such 
proof  to  establish  the  scienter  when  material,  Dewy,  t/.,  says : 
'  Evidence  of  other  acts  than  those  connected  immediately  with 
the  act  charged  are  always  admissible,  where  the  intent  of  the 
defendant  forms  a  material  part  of  the  issue,  and  where  those 
facts  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  proper  tendency  to  establish 
the  intent.  •  .  •  The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  defendant,  in 
obtaining  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  individual  alleged  to 
be  unlawfully  taken,  were  to  be  inferred  from  circumstances,  and 
necessarily  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction  of  evidence  of 
the  acts  of  the  party  accused,  having  any  reasonable  degree  of 
connection  with  the  particular  act  complained  of.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  fixing  the  character  of  the  last  act,  that  evidence  was 
received  of  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  the  defendant  on  the 
day  previous,  and  at  another  place,  and  in  reference  to  another 
individuaL  •  •  •  With  reference  to  such  purpose,  and  thus 
limited,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  properly  admitted.' 

^^t  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  like  discussion  a  case  more 
parallel  in  its  facts  and  principles  than  that  of  Trogdon  v.  Com. 
81  Gratt  862,  in  which  titds  matter  is  received  most  thoroughly 
by  that  eminent  jurist.  Staples,  J,  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  obtaining  goods  from  M.  &  Oo.  upon  false  pretenses.    On  the 
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trial  the  commonwealth  introdnoed  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  accused,  in  the  same  city  and  at  or  about  the  same  time,  pur- 
chased goods  from  other  parties  upon  like  false  pretenses;  for  the 
purposes  of  showing  the  intent  of  the  accused  in  making  the  rep- 
resentations to  M.  &  Co.,  it  was  held  admissible  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  decision  is  placed  throughout  upon  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  bore  upon  the  question  of  the  fraudulent  intent  with 
which  the  act  was  done.  The  authorities  are  collected  and  re- 
viewed with  a  master's  hand;  and  they  sustain  the  proposition 
contended  for  beyond  any  reasonable  controversy. 

"In  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that 
when  the  prisoner  did  the  act  in  question,  as  it  was  proved  he  did, 
the  juiy  must  infer  the  intent  from  the  act;  and  therefore  evi- 
dence of  collateral  facts  is  unnecessary  and  irrelevant,  and  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  jury,  the  court  said  :  '  It  may  be  conceded 
that  when  goods  are  obtained  by  false  representations,  the  jury 
may  justly  infer  the  fraudulent  intent.  But  it  frequently  happens 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  there  are  numerous  facts  and  circum- 
stances, sometimes  of  a  minute  and  varied  character,  throwing 
light  upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  accused.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  court  to  foresee  what  may  be  developed  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  When  evidence  is  offered  of  other  transac- 
tions of  the  accused  to  show  the  guilty  intent,  is  the  court  to  say 
the  intent  is  already  conclusively  proved,  and  the  evidence  is 
therefore  irrelevant!  What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  who 
would  thus  prejudice  the  case  and  invade  the  province  of  the 
jury  t  The  learned  counsel  would  hardly  concede  the  fraudulent 
intent  of  his  client  upon  any  state  of  facts.  •  •  ^  We  are 
asked  to  say  that  the  evidence  set  out  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  is 
irrelevant,  upon  the  assumption  that  without  it  the  jury  must  have 
found  the  guilty  intent  on  the  part  of  the  accused.'  This  and  its 
cognates  are  fully  sustained  by  the  following  cases:  Jfriend  v. 
EamiU,  84  Md.  298;  Gary  v.  EotaUvn-g,  1  Hill,  311, 87  Am.  Dec. 
828;  PhiUipa  v.  People.  67  Barb.  854;  Bowley  v.  Bigdow^  12 
Pick.  811,  28  Am.  Dec.  607;  Com.  v.  Eastman^  1  Gush.  189,  48 
Am.  Dec.  696;  Com.  v.  TuchenrMpn,j  10  Gray,  178;  MoKenney  v. 
Dvngley^  4  Me.  172;  Bidscfiofsky  v.  People,  8  Hun,  40,  affirmed 
in  60  N.  T.  616;  Miller  v.  Barber,  66  N.  T.  659. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  by  so  great 
a  jurist  as  Judge  Agnew  in  the  case  of  Shqffner  v.  Com.  72  Pa. 
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60.  In  the  coarse  of  that  opinion  he  says :  ^  To  make  one  crim- 
inal act  evidence  of  another,  a  connection  must  have  existed  be- 
tween them  in  the  mind  of  the  actor,  linking  them  together  for 
some  pnrpose  he  intended  to  accomplish;  or  it  must  be  necessary 
to  identify  the  person  of  the  actor,  by  a  connection  which  shows 
that  he  who  committed  the  one  must  have  done  the  other.'  The 
case  was  one  which  did  not  render  snch  evidence  material  in 
ascertaining  the  intent  of  the  party  accused. 

^^Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  treats  the  question  as  if  the 
attempt  wa£  made  by  the  nisi  court  '  to  make  one  criminal  act 
evidence  of  another.'  In  such  case,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
there  should  be  such  a  connection  between  the  two  acts  or  offenses 
as  to  link  them  together  in  the  mind  of  the  actors,  so  as  to  make 
one  follow  the  other  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  case  in  State  v.  Ghreemwade^  72  Mo.  298.  The  limitation  of 
the  rule  as  applied  by  Agnew,  e/i,  aupra^  was  proper,  because  there 
was  no  question,  essentially,  of  guilty  knowledge  or  intent,  for  as 
it  said  in  the  statement  of  the  case :  ^  The  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  she  died  of  poison,  and  the  principal  question  was 
whether  the  poison  had  been  administered  by  the  defendant.' 

^^  In  the  case  at  bar  the  very  gist  of  the  offense  charged  is  the 
criminal  intent  with  which  the  act  was  done,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  the  state.  Anahle  v.  Com.  24  Gratt  563.  It 
must  be  shown  affirmatively  that  the  defendant's  purpose  was  to 
defraud.  Such  intent  is  not  a  presumption  of  law,  but  is  a  fact 
to  be  found  by  the  jury.  Trogdon  v.  Com.  31  Gratt.  862.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  class  of  cases,  that 
even  the  admission  of  the  accused  that  the  act  was  done  with  the 
criminal  intent  cannot  preclude  the  state  from  proving  it  by  any 
other  competent  testimony,  for  the  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
evidence.  Com.  v.  McCarthy^  119  Mass.  354;  Priest  v.  Qroton^ 
103  Mass.  530.  Under  the  facts  of  this  case  it  was  for  the  jury 
to  say  whether  the  act  of  the  prisoner  was  a  criminal  act,  done 
with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  obtain  the  money  of  the  clerk,  or 
whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  effort  merely  to  practice  upon  him  a 
joke.  The  jury,  without  violence  to  reason,  under  an  instruction 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt,  have 
convicted  him.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  as  suggested  by  Sta- 
ples, e/1,  swpra^  and  by  Roscoe  in  his  Criminal  Evidence,  p.  91, 
had  the  right  to  anticipate  an  obvious  defense  of  the  prisoner  that 
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it  was  a  mistake  or  without  criminal  intent,  and  put  in,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  his  evidence  bearing  on  the  issue.  The  evidence 
further  showed  that  the  prisoner  started  out  on  that  day  with  the 
perpetration  of  the  several  acts  linked  together  in  his  mind.  His 
purpose  was,  to  employ  his  own  vulgar  but  suggestive  terms,  ^  to 
do  the  town.*  He  did  *beat'  the  unwary  out  of  $10  by  the 
same  attempted  ^  trick' "    State  v.  Myera^  82  Mo.  662. 
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§293.  The  Term  Defined. — The  oorjms  ddicU  compTeherids 
the  essential  elements  of  an  offense — the  fact  that  the  particular 
crime  alleged  has  been  actually  conmiitted. 

The  corpus  delicti  must  be  proved  like  any  other  fact,  that  is, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  doubt  is  for  the  jury.  A 
confession  alone  is  not  regarded  as  sufScient  proof.  The  state 
must  first  produce  sufficient  evidence  to  send  the  case  to  the  jury 
and  the  jury  are  first  to  be  satisfied,  from  that  evidence,  that  the 
crime  has  been  committed. 

The  doctrine  applies  to  other  crimes,  as,  larceny.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  fruits  of  a  crime  may  do  away  with  direct  proof  of  the 
corpus  delicti.  See  Anderson,  Law  Diet,  title  Corpus  Delicti^ 
citing,  vnter  alia^  Oray  v.  Cora.  lOl  Pa.  886,  47  Am.  Eep.  733; 
Miltenherger  v.  Loganyxyrt^  C.  (&  S.  W.  R.  Co.  106  U.  S.  311, 27 
L.  ed.  126;  Udd&rzook  v.  Com.  76  Pa.  340;  Pitts  y.  State,  43 
Miss.  480,  482;  United  States  v.  WilliamSy  1  Cliff.  25;  Johnson 
V.  Com.  85  Ky.  377,  4  Crim.  L.  Mag.  902,  912. 

It  is  a  general  rule  not  to  convict  unless  the  corpus  delicti  can 
be  established,  that  is,  until  the  fact  that  the  crime  has  been  actu- 
ally perpetrated  has  been  first  proved.  Hence,  on  a  charge  of 
homicide  the  accused  should  not  be  convicted  unless  the  death  be 
first  distinctly  proved,  either  by  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  or  by 
inspection  of  the  body.  Best,  Presumptions,  201 ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  575. 
See  Hex  v.  Tend,  6  Car.  &  P.  176;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  a  person  being  convicted  of  having  killed  an- 
other, who,  after  the  supposed  criminal  has  been  put  to  deatli  for 
the  supposed  offense,  has  made  his  appearance  alive.  The  wis- 
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dom  of  the  rale  is  apparent;  but  it  has  been  questioned  whether, 
in  extreme  cases  it  may  not  be  competent  to  prove  the  basis  of 
the  corpuB  deUctiy  by  presumptive  evidence,  3  Bentham,  Judi- 
cial Ev.  234;  Wills,  Oirc,  Ev.  105;  Best,  Presumptions,  204.  Sea 
1  Bouvier,  Law  Diet,  title  Corpus  DdicU. 

The  corpus  delicti  consists,  not  merely  of  an  objective  crime, 
but  of  the  defendant's  agency  of  the  crime;  and  it  is  well  settled 
that,  unless  the  corpus  delicti  in  both  these  respects  is  proved,  a 
confession  even  is  not  by  itself  enough  to  sustain  a  conviction. 
It  must  be  corroborated.  This  can  seldom  be  done  by  direct  or 
positive  testimony,  but  it  may  as  well  be  shown  by  circumstantial 
evidence.     WiUard  v.  State^  27  Tex.  App.  386. 

§  294.  Pull  Proof  of  not  Required.— "Full  proof,*'  said 
Nelson,  Ch, «/!,  in  People  v.  Badgleyj  16  Wend.  69,  "of  the  body 
of  the  crime,  the  corpus  delicti^  independently  of  the  confession, 
is  not  required  by  any  of  the  cases,  and  in  many  of  them  slight 
corroborating  facts  were  held  sufficient." 

ISoT  is  it  necessary  that  the  corpits  delicti  should  be  proved  by 
direct  and  positive  evidence;  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
require  such  evidence.  Crimes,  and  especially  those  of  the  worst 
kinds,  are  naturally  committed  at  chosen  times,  and  in  darkness 
and  secrecy;  and  human  tribunals  must  act  upon  such  indications 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  present  or  admit,  or  society  must 
be  broken  up.  Kor  is  it  very  often  that  adequate  evidence  is  not 
afforded  by  the  attendant  and  surrounding  facts,  to  remove  all 
mystery,  and  to  afford  such  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  as 
men  are  daily  accustomed  to  regard  as  sufficient  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life;  to  expect  more  would  be  equally  need- 
less and  absurd. 

While  direct  evidence  of  the  corpus  delicti  is  always  desirable, 
it  should  not  be  held  indispensable.  To  so  hold  would,  in  many 
cases,  give  immunity  to  crime,  especially  in  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  this  belongs.  There  is  some  conflict  of  authority;  but  we 
regard  this  as  a  better  doctrine.  If,  however,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  such  as  to  ex- 
clude all  reasonable  doubt.  1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1071;  Soth 
erts  V.  Pecplcj  11  Colo.  213. 

§  295.  What  must  be  Shown. — Every  allegation  of  the  com- 
mission of  legal  crime  involves  the  establishment  of  two  distinct 
propositions;  namely,  that  an  act  has  been  committed  from  which 
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legal  responsibility  arises,  and  that  the  gnilt  of  such  act  attaches 
to  a  particular  individual,  though  the  evidence  is  not  always  sep- 
arable into  distinct  parts,  or  applicable  to  each  of  those  proposi- 
tions. 

Such  a  complication  of  difBculties  occasionally  attends  the  proof 
of  crime,  and  so  many  cases  have  occurred  of  convictions  for 
alleged  offenses  which  have  never  existed,  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
and  inflexible  rule  of  legal  procedure,  of  universal  obligation,  that 
no  person  shall  be  required  to  answer,  or  be  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  guilt  without  satisfactory  proof  of  the  corpics  delicti^ 
either  by  direct  evidence,  or  by  cogent  and  irresistibte  grounds  of 
presumption.  Rex  v.  Burdetty  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  123.  If  it  be 
objected  that  rigorous  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  is  sometimes 
unattainable,  and  that  the  effect  of  exacting  it  must  be  that  crime 
will  occasionally  pass  unpunished,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
may  possibly  be  the  result;  but  it  is  answered  that,  where  there  is 
no  proof,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  no  sufficient  legal  proof  of 
crime,  there  can  be  no  legal  criminality.  In  penal  jurisdiction 
there  can  be  no  middle  term;  that  the  parly  must  be  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Burrill,  in  his  work  on  Circumstantial  Evidence,  page  682,  lays 
down  the  correct  rule.  He  says :  "A  dead  body  or  its  remains 
having  been  discovered  and  identified  as  that  of  the  person  charged 
to  have  been  slain,  and  the  basis  of  the  corpus  delicti  being  thus 
fully  established,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  and  the  one  which 
seems  to  complete  the  proof  of  that  indispensable  preliminary 
fact,  is  to  show  that  the  death  has  been  occasioned  by  the  crimir 
nal  act  or  agency  of  another  person.  This  may  always  be  done 
by  means  of  circumstantial  evidence,  including  that  of  the  pre- 
sumptive kind;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  much  wider  range  of 
inquiry  is  allowed  than  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  death* 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  including  facts  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  accused,  may  be  taken  into  consideration." 

§  296.  Cannot  be  Proyed  by  Uncorroborated  Confessions. — 

There  is  abundant  authority  and  little  dissent  to  the  proposition 
that  extra-judicial  confessions  alone,  uncorroborated  by  other 
evidence,  are  inadequate  to  establish  corpus  ddictL  Brown  v. 
State^  32  Miss.  433;  People  v.  Badgley^  16  Wend.  53;  State  v. 
ScoUy  39  Mo.  424;  Jenkins  v.  State^  41  Miss.  582;  People  v.  JoTies^ 
31  Cal.  565;  Si/rvngfeUow  v.  Sta;Uj  26  Miss.  157,  59  Am.  Dec.  247; 
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Smith  V.  Com.  21  Gratt  809;  People  v.  Rvloffy  8  Park.  Orim. 
Rep.  401;  Territory  v.  McClin^  1  Mont  394;  State  v.  Germcmy 
54  Mo.  626, 14  Am.  Kep.  481;  BlaMwrn  v.  StcOe,  23  Ohio  St 
146;  People  v.  ThrdU^  50  Cal.  415;  United  States  v.  MubowMyy 
4  Park.  Grim.  Rep.  164. 

In  the  case  of  Puloff  v.  People,  18  N.  T.  179,  **prifloner^B 
counsel  .  •  •  moved  the  court  to  stop  the  trial  for  want  of 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti;  and  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  no  person  should  be  convicted 
of  murder  or  manslau^^hter,  unless  the  facts  were  proved  to  be 
done,  or  at  least  the  body  f onnd  dead."  The  motion  was  sus- 
tained. In  the  course  of  a  well  reasoned  opinion  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Johnson,  the  following  exposition  of  the  subject  under  review 
occurs: 

"The  corpus  delicti  as  it  is  termed  in  the  law,  by  which  is  meant 
the  body  of  the  crime,  the  fact  that  a  murder  has  been  commit- 
ted must  be  clearly  and  conclusively  proved  by  the  government 

"The  corpus  delicti  is  made  up  of  two  things :  first,  of  certain 
facts  forming  the  basis  of  the  corpus  deUctiy  by  which  is  meant 
the  fact  that  a  human  being  has  been  killed;  and  second,  the  ex- 
istence of  criminal  and  human  agency  as  the  cause  of  the  death. 
Upon  this  first  branch  of  the  case,  the  prisoner's  counsel  insists 
that  it  can  only  be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence,  that 
the  government  must  prove  the  fact  of  death  by  witnesses  who 
saw  the  killing,  or  at  least  the  dead  body  must  be  found.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  judges  that  a  conviction  for  murder  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  unless  the  killing  was  positively  sworn  to 
or  the  dead  body  was  found  and  identified.  This,  as  a  general 
proposition,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but,  like  other  general  rules, 
has  its  exceptions.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  dead  body 
cannot  be  produced,  although  the  proof  of  death  is  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory. A  strong  case  in  illustration  is  that  of  a  murder  at  sea, 
when  the  body  is  thrown  overboard  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
at  a  great  distance  from  land  or  any  vessel.  Although  the  body 
cannot  be  found,  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  author  of  such  a 
crime  is  guilty  of  murder.  In  such  a  case,  the  law  permits  the 
jury  to  infer  that  death  has  ensued  from  the  facts  proved;  the 
circumstances  being  such  as  to  exclude  the  least,  if  not  almost 
every  probability,  that  such  a  person  could  have  escaped  with 
life;  and  yet  there  is  a  bare  possibility  in  such  a  case  that  the  per- 
son could  have  escaped  with  Uf  e. 
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"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rale,  as  nnderstood  in  this  country, 
does  not  require  the  fact  of  death  to  be  proved  by  positive  and 
direct  evidence  in  cases  where  the  discovery  of  the  body,  after  the 
crime,  is  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  fact  may  be  established 
by  circumstances,  where  the  evidence  is  so  strong  and  intense  as 
to  produce  the  full  certainty  of  death.  By  the  proof  of  a  fact 
by  presumptive  evidence,  we  are  to  understand  the  proof  of  facts 
and  circumstances  from  which  the  existence  of  such  fact  may  be 
justly  inferred.  The  facts  and  circumstances  to  establish  the 
death  in  the  case  of  murder,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evi- 
dence, must  be  so  strong  and  intense  as  to  produce  the  full  cer- 
tainty of  death,  or,  as  Mr.  Wills  says,  Hhe  death  may  be  inferred 
from  such  strong  and  unequivocal  circumstances  as  render  it 
morally  certain,  and  leave  no  ground  for  reasonable  doubV 
Euloff  V.  People,  18  N.  Y.  182. 

The  corpue  delicti  must  be  established  by  evidence  independ- 
ently of  the  confession.  State  v.  Ouildy  10  N.  J.  L.  193;  State 
V.  Dubois,  54  Iowa,  363;  May  v.  State,  92  111.  343;  Pitts  v.  State, 
43  Miss.  472;  Gray  v.  Com.  101  Pa.  386, 47  Am.  Eep.  733;  Priest 
V.  State,  10  Neb.  393;  United  States  v.  Searcey,  26  Fed.  Eep.  435; 
Hop^s  Case,  1  City  Hall  Rec.  150;  People  v.  Badgley,  16  Wend. 
53;  People  v.  McOloin,  91  N.  Y.  242;  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L. 
§  633;  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  §  1071. 

On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be,  that  special  care 
should  be  exercised  as  to  the  corpus  delicti^  and  there  should  be 
no  conviction  except  where  this  part  of  the  case  is  proved  with 
particular  clearness  and  certainty.  Hence  the  rale  as  to  purely 
uncorroborated  confessions  out  of  court  Alone,  they  are  never 
quite  satisfactory  proof;  which  the  evidence,  whether  circumstan- 
tial or  correct,  must  be,  to  establish  the  corpus  delicti.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  but  some  judges  spin  it  a  little  more 
finely.  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1059,  citing  Smith  v.  Com.  21 
Gratt  809;  State  v.  Damdson,  30  Vt.  377,  73  Am.  Dec.  312;  State 
v.  Keeler,  28  Iowa,  551;  Fuller  v.  State,  48  Ala.  273;  Pitts  v. 
State,  43  Miss.  472;  StaU  v.  Hogard,  12  Minn.  293;  Sta;U  v.  Mo- 
Oowan,  1  8.  0. 14;  Taylor  v.  State,  35  Tex.  97;  People  v.  VTH- 
son,  3  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  199;  Sam  v.  State,  33  Miss.  347;  State  v. 
Williams,  52  N.  C.  446;  Tyner  v.  State,  5  Humph.  383;  Burton 
y.  March,  51  N.  C.  409;  PhiUips  v.  State,  29  Ga.  105. 

§  297.  May  be  Shown  by  Circumstantial  Evidence. — An 
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intelligent  commentary  upon  this  subject  is  from  the  Kentucky 
court  of  appeals,  as  the  following  language  will  indicate:  ^^The 
only  question  presented  is  whether  the  corpus  delicti^  the  fact 
that  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  must  be  established 
by  direct  proof  of  the  killing,  or  by  an  inspection  of  the  body;  or 
whether  the  death  may  not  be  established  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  any  other  fact  in  the  case  is  established.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  competent 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  person  charged  to  have  been  mur- 
dered is  dead.  The  production  of  the  body  is  certainly  the  most 
conclusive,  if  not  the  best  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  crimes  this  is  not  always  possible."  Johnson  v.  Com. 
86  Ky.  377,  4  Grim.  L.  Mag.  902.  See  also  StaU  v.  Ah  Chuey^ 
14  Nev.  79,  33  Am.  Eep.  530. 

An  early  New  York  case  of  great  celebrity  was  reasoned  on 
similar  lines  by  Chief  Justice  Johnson.  "The  corpus  delicti^  in 
murder,  has  two  components,  death  as  the  result  and  the  criminal 
agency  of  another  as  the  means.  It  is  only  where  there  is  direct 
proof  of  one  that  the  other  can  be  established  by  circumstautial 
evidence."  Evloff  v.  People^  18  N.  Y.  179.  And  a  very  recent 
decision  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court  supports  the  same  view. 
"Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  corpus  delicti  should  be  established 
by  evidence  independent  of  that  which  tends  to  connect  the  accused 
with  its  perpetration.  The  same  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
one  may  also  tend  to  prove  the  other,  so  that  the  existence  of  the 
crime  and  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  may  stand  together  insepara- 
ble on  one  foundation  of  circumstantial  evidence."  CwrroU  v. 
PeopU,  136  111.  463. 

The  English  judges  have  universally  adopted  a  similar  ruling 
and  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  by  circumstantial  evidence  is  in  all 
cases  permissible. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd  has  said:  "No  man  is  to  be  convicted 
of  any  crime  upon  mere  naked  presumption.  A  light  or  rash 
presumption,  not  arising  either  necessarily,  probably,  or  reason- 
ably, from  the  facts  proved,  cannot  avail  in  law.  But  crimes 
of  the  highest  nature,  more  especially  cases  of  murder,  are  estab- 
lished, and  convictions  and  executions  thereupon  frequently  take 
place  for  guilt  most  convincingly  and  conclusively  proved,  upon 
presumptive  evidence  only  of  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused; 
and  the  well-being  and  security  of  society  much  depend  upon  the 
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receiving  and  giving  due  effect  to  each  proof.  The  presumptions 
arising  from  those  proofs  should,  no  doubt,  and  most  especially  in 
cases  of  great  magnitude,  be  duly  and  correctly  weighed*  They 
stand  only  as  proofs  of  the  facts  presumed  till  the  contrary  be 
proved,  and  those  presumptions  are  either  weaker  or  stronger 
according  as  the  party  has,  or  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  produce  other  evidence  to  rebut  or  to  weaken 
them,  in  case  the  fact  so  presumed  be  not  true,  and  according  as 
he  does  or  does  not  produce  such  contrary  evidence."  Of  similar 
tenor  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley:  ^^No  one  can  doubt 
that  presumptions  can  be  made  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases. 
It  is  constantly  the  practice  to  act  upon  them,  and  I  apprehend 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crimes,  are 
convicted  on  presumptive  evidence.  If  a  theft  has  been  commit- 
ted, and  shortly  afterwards  the  property  is  found  in  the  possession 
of  a  person  who  can  give  no  account  of  it,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
is  the  thief,  and  so  in  other  criminal  cases;  but  the  question  always 
is,  whether  there  are  sufBcient  premises  to  warrant  the  conclusion." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  supports  the  same  view:  ^'A  fact 
must  not  be  inferred  without  premises  which  will  warrant  the 
inference;  but  if  no  fact  could  be  thus  ascertained  by  inference  in 
a  court  of  law,  very  few  offenses  would  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment. In  a  great  proportion  of  trials,  as  they  occur  in  practice, 
no  direct  proof  that  the  party  accused  actually  committed  the 
crime  is  or  can  be  given;  the  man  who  is  charged  with  theft  is 
rarely  seen  to  break  the  house  or  take  the  goods;  and  in  cases  of 
murder,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  eye  of  any  witness  sees  the 
fatal  blow  struck,  or  the  poisonous  ingredient  poured  into  the 
cup.'  The  law  on  this  point  was  also  very  emphatically  declared 
by  Mr.  Ba/ron  Parke  in  TancdPe  Case.  His  lordship  said:  *The 
jury  had  been  properly  told  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
that  circumstantial  evidence  is  tlie  only  evidence  which  can  in 
cases  of  this  kind  lead  to  discovery.  There  is  no  way  of  investi- 
gating them  except  by  the  use  of  circumstantial  evidence;  but 
Providence  has  so  ordered  the  affairs  of  men  that  it  most  fre- 
quently happens  that  great  crimes  committed  in  secret  leave 
behind  them  some  traces,  or  are  accompanied  by  some  cireum- 
etances  which  lead  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the 
offender;  therefore  the  law  has  wisely  provided  that  you  need  not 
have,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  direct  proof,  that  is,  the  proof  of  eye- 
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witnesses,  who  see  the  fact  and  can  depose  to  it  npon  their  oaths. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  proof,  if 
tliat  proof  is  offered  to  yon  npon  the  testimony  of  men  whose 
veracity  yon  have  no  reason  to  donbt;  bnt  on  the  other  hand  it  is^ 
equally  true  with  regard  to  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances may  often  be  so  clearly  proved,  so  closely  connected 
with  it,  or  leading  to  one  result  in  conclusion,  that  the  mind  may 
be  as  well  convinced  as  if  it  were  proved  by  eye  witnesses.  This 
being  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  I  advise  you,'  said  the 
learned  judge,  ^as  I  invariably  advise  juries,  to  act  npon  a  rule 
that  yon  are  first  to  consider  what  facts  are  clearly,  distinctly, 
indisputably  proved  to  your  satisfaction;  and  you  are  to  consider 
whether  those  facts  are  consistent  with  any  other  rational  suppo- 
sition than  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  that  offense.  If  you 
think  that  the  facts  in  this  case  are  all  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  can  offer  no  resistance  to 
that,  except  the  character  the  prisoner  has  borne,  and  except  the 
supposition  that  no  man  would  be  guilty  of  so  atrocious  a  crime 
as  that  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  prisoner,  that  cannot  much  influ- 
ence your  minds;  for  we  all  know  that  crimes  are  committed,  and, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  the  crime  is  no  inconsistency  with  the 
other  circumstances,  if  those  circumstances  lead  to  that  result. 
The  point  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether,  attending  to  the  evi- 
dence, you  can  reconcile  the  circumstances  adduced  in  evidence 
with  any  other  supposition  than  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
effense.  If  you  cannot,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  find  him 
guilty;  if  yon  can,  then  you  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  such 
supposition.  All  that  can  be  required  is,  not  absolute,  positive 
proof,  but  such  proof  as  convinces  you  that  the  crime  has  been 
made  out' "    See  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  (6th  ed.)  20^-204. 

Slackstone  says:  "All  presumptive  evidence  of  felony  should 
be  admitted  cautiously,  for  the  law  holds  that  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  persons  escape  than  that  one  innocent  suffer,  and  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  particular,  lays  down  two  rules  most  prudent 
and  necessary  to  be  observed:  1.  Never  to  convict  a  man  for 
stealing,  etc.;  and  2.  Never  to  convict  any  person  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  till  at  least  the  body  be  found  dead."  4  BL  Com. 
358. 

In  2  Best  on  Presumptions,  p.  780,  it  is  said  that  "every  crim- 
inal charge  involves  two  things;  first,  that  an  offense  has  been 
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committed;  and,  Becond,  that  the  accused  Ib  the  author,  or  one«of 
the  authors  of  it;"  and,  the  learned  writer  adds:  *'The  identifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  deceased  need  not  be  proved  by  witnesses, 
who,  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  body,  recognize  it  as  the  body 
of  the  person  with  whose  murder  the  prisoner  is  charged;  but  it 
may  be  by  the  same  class  of  proof  as  is  used  to  identify  the  pris- 
oner on  trial,  or  any  other  material  facts.  •  .  •  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  any  proof  that  satisfies  the  jury  that  the  body  is  that 
of  the  deceased  is  sufficient,  as  fragments  of  the  clothing  identi- 
fied as  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  deceased  when  lasl  seen  alive." 
1  Starkie  on  Evidence,  p.  575,  defines  the  corpics  delicti  as  "the  fact 
that  the  crime  has  been  actually  perpetrated,"  and  3  Greenleaf  on 
Evidence,  §  131,  as  '^e  fact  that  a  murder  has  been  committed," 
and  addB  that  the  rule  requires  "unequivocal  and  certain  proof 
that  someone  is  dead."  All  these  cases  and  authors  hold,  with- 
out exception,  that  until  a  criminal  fact  has  been  established, 
^^cmte^^ucmi  de  crvnvme  constiterity^  there  can  be  no  basis  for  pre- 
sumptive proof,  but  when,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that  basis  has 
been  certainly  supplied,  the  identity  of  the  victim  and  the  agency 
of  the  prisoner  may  be  shown  by  circumstances. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  rule  has  always 
been  recognized  and  applied  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  cases  may  be  studied  to  demonstrate  its  wide  prevar 
lence.  In  People  v.  WUson^  3  Park.  Orim.  Rep.  199,  it  appeared 
that  a  dead  body,  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  had  been  washed 
ashore.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  body  of  Captain  Palmer 
for  whose  murder  the  prisoner  was  being  tried.  No  direct  evi- 
dence of  that  identity  was  or  could  be  given.  But  the  criminal 
fact  of  a  death,  by  violence,  having  been  fully  established,  the 
identity  of  the  remains  was  proved  by  circumstances.  Personal 
recognition  had  become  impossible,  and  identity  was  established 
by  an  inference  from  resemblances.  The  height  of  deceased  was 
shown,  an  unusual  length  of  face,  and  a  widening  of  the  end  of 
the  little  finger,  to  which,  in  a  general  way,  the  body  corres- 
ponded. But  a  more  important  fact  was  that  the  captain  had 
imprinted  his  name  upon  his  leg  and  arm,  and  in  the  same  por- 
tions of  the  body  found  the  skm  had  been  cut  away,  except  that 
on  the  leg  the  letter  P  remained  visible.  A  brother-in-law  of 
deceased,  who  had  seen  the  body,  was  asked  the  direct  question, 
whose  body  it  was;  but  the  court  would  not  permit  an  answer; 
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saying  that  the  qnestion  was  not  the  ordinary  one  of  personal 
identity,  since  the  body  had  been  submerged  for  five  months,  but 
was  one  of  an  inference  from  resemblances,  which  the  jary  and 
not  the  witness  must  draw.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In 
Com.  V.  Webster^  5  Cush.  295,  the  identification  stood  mainly 
upon  a  block  of  teeth  found  in  the  furnace  where  part  of  the  body 
was  consumed.  There  was  no  direct  recognition  of  the  body  by 
any  one,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  very  strong.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  identification  of  the  false  teeth  can  be  deemed 
direct  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  remains.  It  was  a  fact  from 
which  that  identity  could  be  inferred,  and  the  inference  be  very 
strong,  but  the  conclusion  would  still  be  an  inference.  If  Dr. 
Keep,  the  dentist,  after  examining  the  teeth,  had  been  asked  the 
<lirect  question  whether  the  mutilated  remains  were  those  of  the 
deceased,  he  could  only  have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  a 
judgment  founded  upon  a  process  of  reasoning.  False  teeth  are 
artificial  and  not  natural.  They  may  be  worn  at  one  time  and 
omitted  at  another.  They  may  be  lost  from  the  mouth  and  pass 
into  a  stranger's  possession.  If  their  identity  as  found  among  the 
remains  directly  identified  the  body,  why  did  not  in  the  present 
case  the  proved  identity  of  the  boot  found  on  the  foot  of  the  body 
discovered  directly  identify  that  body}  Is  not  the  difference 
rather  one  of  the  degree  than  of  the  kind  of  proof!  But  in  both 
cases  I  think  the  evidence  was  inferential,  and  cannot  justly  be 
regarded  as  direct  In  Taylor  v.  State^  85  Tex.  97,  there  was  no 
direct  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  deceased,  but  his  clothing,  hat 
and  papers  were  identified,  and  his  wagon  and  team  and  even  his 
dog  were  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession.  A  still  more  re- 
markable case  was  that  of  Stale  v.  WiUiamSy  52  K.  C.  446,  where 
with  the  bones  were  found  some  trifiing  articles  of  feminine  attire, 
seemingly  insufficient  to  justify  an  inference  of  identity. 

§  298.  Recent  Legislation  on  the  Subject.— The  well  rec- 
ognized rules  as  to  corpus  delicti  have  assumed  a  statutory  form 
in  the  state  of  Kew  York,  and  the  Penal  Code  after  defining 
homicide  to  be  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  the  act,  pro- 
curement or  omission  of  another,  and  declaring  the  crime  to  class- 
ify under  the  head  of  either  (1)  murder;  (2)  manslaughter;  (3)  ex- 
cusable homicide;  or  (4)  justifiable  homicide,  proceeds  witii  the 
declaration  that,  ^^no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  or 
murder  unless  the  death  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  killed 
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«nd  the  fact  of  killing  by  tiie  defendant,  as  alleged,  are  each  estab- 
liflhed  as  independent  facts;  the  fonner  by  direct  proof  and  the 
latter  *  beyond  a  reasonable  doabt^'  Kew  York  Penal  Code, 
^§  179-181. 

In  construing  a  statute  everything  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and 
the  secnrity  of  the  citizen  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  is 
to  be  liberally  and  comprehensively  interpreted.  Potter's  D  warr. 
Statutes,  49;  lieber,  Hermeneutics  [16th  ed.  1880],  chap.  6,  §  134; 
PeopU  V.  Edly,  24  K  Y.  74,  81,  82;  Boyd  v.  UnUed  States,  116 
U.  S.  616,  29  L.  ed.  746. 

^^By  the  corpus  ddiotij  the  body  or  substance  of  the  offense, 
has  always  been  meant  the  existence  of  a  criminal  fact.  Unless 
«uch  a  fact  exists  there  is  nothing  to  investigate.  Until  it  is 
proved,  inquiry  has  no  point  upon  which  it  can  concentrate.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  inquire  about.  But,  when  a  criminal 
fact  is  discovered,  its  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation, must  be  established  fully,  completely,  by  the  most 
<ilear  and  decisive  evidence.  For  otherwise  the  after  reasoning 
founded  upon  it  and  drawing  its  force  from  it  will  be  dangerous, 
fallacious,  and  unreliable.  As  the  weakness  of  the  foundation  is 
more  and  more  intensified,  while  the  superstructure  ascends  and 
the  weight  grows,  so  the  circumstantial  evidence  built  upon  a 
•criminal  fact,  not  certain  to  have  existed,  becomes  itself  weak  and 
indecisive,  and  more  and  more  so  as  the  suspicions  expand  and 
extend.  If  somebody  has  been  murdered  a  motive  for  a  murder 
becomes  a  significant  fact,  rendered  more  so  when  identification 
flhows  it  a  motive  for  the  particular  murder.  But  if  the  death  is 
doubtful  the  probative  force  of  a  motive  dwindles  to  mere  suspi- 
cion."   People  V.  Palmer,  109  N.  Y.  113. 

The  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  in  the  section  above  referred 
to,  which  prohibits  a  conviction  ^^of  murder  or  manslaughter,  un- 
less the  death  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  killed,  and  the 
fact  of  killing  as  alleged,  are  each  established  as  independent  facts; 
the  former  by  direct  proof  and  the  latter  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,"  does  not  require  direct  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  vic- 
tim, but  only  of  the  death.  Identity  is  not  included  in  the  cor- 
pus delicti,  and  is  left  open  to  indirect  or  circumstantial  evidence. 
An  intention  to  change  the  rule  of  the  common  law  will  not  be 
presumed  from  doubtful  statutory  provisions;  the  presumption  is 
that  no  such  change  was  intended  unless  the  statute  is  explicit  and 
clear  in  that  direction.    People  v.  Palmer,  supra. 
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A  confession  is  no  evidence  of  the  eorpas  delicti^  but  onlj  of 
the  connection  of  the  defendant  with  the  crime;  the  corpus  delicti' 
is  a  substantive  independent  fact  in  the  case,  to  be  proved  as  if 
defendant  were  not  a  party  to  the  cause,  and  so  his  unsworn  state* 
ment  is  no  more  evidence  of  the  carpua  deUcU  than  the  hearsay 
statement  of  any  other  person.  State  v.  Ouild^  10  IT.  J.  L.  193; 
State  V.  Dubois,  54  Iowa,  863;  May  v.  State,  92  111.  343.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  should  be  acted  upon  with  great  caution,, 
especially  where  the  public  anxiety  for  the  detection  of  a  great 
crime  creates  an  unusual  tendency  to  exaggerate  facts  and  draw 
rash  inferences.  PiMe  v.  State,  43  Miss.  472.  All  that  the  law 
requires  is  that  the  corpus  delicti  shall  be  proved,  as  any  other 
fact,  that  is,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  doubt  is  for  the 
jury.  Oray  v.  Com.  101  Pa.  386,  47  Am.  Eep.  733;  Priest  v. 
State,  10  Neb.  393;  United  States  v.  Sewtcey,  26  Fed.  Sep.  435; 
People  V.  Porter,  2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  14;  Hopis  Case,  1  City 
Hall  Eec.  150;  People  v.  Badgley,  16  Wend.  63;  People  t.  Mo- 
Oloin,  91  N.  T.  242,  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  §  1071. 

The  corroborative  evidence  must  go  to  prove  the  entire  crime^ 
and  not  only  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements;  and  proof 
of  one  element  is  no  proof  of  another.  People  v.  Plath,  100  N. 
Y.  590.  The  quantum  of  evidence,  alkmde  the  confession,  suffi- 
cient to  convict,  is  not  the  same  as  suffices  to  corroborate  an  ao- 
complice  under  section  399  of  the  Criminal  Code,  or  a  female 
under  sections  283  and  286  of  the  Penal  Code.  Pecple  v.  Plathy 
supra;  People  v.  Williams,  1  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  344;  Frazer  v* 
People,  54  Barb.  310.  In  determining  a  question  of  fact  from 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  hypothesis  of  guilt  should  flow  natu- 
rally from  the  facts  proi^ed  and  be  consistent  with  them  all;  and 
the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to  exclude,  to  a  moral  certainty,, 
every  hypothesis  but  that  of  guilt  of  the  offense  imputed.  Peo- 
pie  V.  Bennett,  49  N.  Y.  137;  Pecple  v.  Stokes,  2  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep. 
382;  Pecple  v.  Kennedy,  32  N.  Y.  145,  Lawson,  Presumptions^ 
569;  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hagg.  Const.  105.  If  the  facts  be  consistent 
with  innocence,  they  are  no  proof  of  guilt.  Orm^hy  v.  Pecple, 
53  N.  Y.  475;  People  v.  Courtney,  28  Hun,  593;  Frazer  v.  Peo- 
pie,  54  Barb.  309;  Com.  v.  Holmes,  127  Mass.  424,  34  Am.  Rep. 
491;  Port  v.  Port,  70  HI.  484;  Mason  v.  State,  32  Ark.  239;  Car- 
roll V.  Quvnn,  13  Md.  379;  Greenwood  v.  Lowe,  7  La.  Ann.  197; 
United  States  v.  The  BurdeU,  34  U.  S.  9  Pet.  682,  9  L.  ed.  273. 
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'^t  is  insisted  that  under  the  statute  the  corpua  ddicH  mnst  be 
proved,  or  evidence  given  tending  to  prove  it,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  confession,  and  that  no  evidence  was  given,  which, 
disconnected  with  the  confessions,  had  a  legal  tendency  to  prove 
the  body  of  the  crime.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
point  that  it  is  not  raised  by  any  exception  on  the  trial,  and  it 
clearly  was  not  raised  by  the  exception  to  the  denial  of  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  made  after  verdict.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that 
when,  in  addition  to  the  confession,  there  is  proof  of  circumstances 
which,  although  they  may  have  an  innocent  construction,  are 
nevertheless  calculated  to  suggest  the  commission  of  crime,  and 
for  the  explanation  of  which  the  confession  furnishes  the  key, 
the  case  cannot  be  taken  from  the  jury  for  a  non-compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  The  words  of  the  statute, 
*  additional  proof  that  the  crime  charged  has  been  committed,' 
«eem  to  imply  that  the  confession  is  to  be  treated  as  evidence  of 
the  corpus  delicti^  that  is,  not  only  of  the  subjective  criminal  act 
but  also  the  criminal  agency  of  the  defendant;  in  other  words,  as 
competent  proof  of  the  body  of  the  crime,  though  insufficient 
without  corroboraticto  to  warrant  a  conviction.  *  Full  proof,'  said 
Nelson,  Ch. «/.,  in  People  v.  Badgley^  16  Wend.  63,  *of  the  body 
of  the  crime,  the  corpus  deUctiy  independently  of  the  confession 
is  not  required  by  any  of  the  cases,  and  in  many  of  them  slight 
corroborating  facts  were  held  sufficient.'  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  was  evidence  in  addition  to  the  confession,  which  constituted 
^additional  proof  within  the  statute."  People  v.  Jaehnej  103  N. 
Y.  182. 

That  I  have  correctly  stated  what  \b  meant  by  the  corpus  delicti^ 
requiring  direct  proof,  and  that  it  never  did  include  the  iden- 
tity of  the  victim,  but  left  that  open  to  indirect,  or  circumstantial 
evidence,  is  shown  by  an  unbroken  and  unvarying  concurrence  of 
authority. 

In  People  v.  Videto,  1  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  609,  Walworth,  Ch.  J., 
fiays:  "One  rule  however,  which  ought  never  to  be  departed 
from  is,  that  no  one  should  be  convicted  of  murder  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence,  unless  the  body  of  the  person  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  has  been  found,  or  there  be  other  clear  and  irre- 
fiistible  proof  that  such  person  is  actually  dead." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  direction  was  material  on  that  trial, 
and  it  is  cited  only  to  show  how  constantly  the  doctrine  has  been 
received  as  clear  and  undisputed  law. 
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In  People  v.  WUson^  3  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  207,  the  cook  of  the- 
schooner  Eudora  was  mdicted  for  the  murder  of  the  captain  npon 
Long  Island  Sound;  after  five  months  a  body  floated  on  shore,, 
which  the  prosecution  claimed  was  shown  to  be  that  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  Strong,  cTI,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  charged  the 
jury  "that  ordinarily  there  could  be  no  conviction  for  murder 
until  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  discovered.  That  there  were 
several  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  as  where  the  murder  haa 
been  on  the  high  seas,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the 
body  had  been  thrown  overboard,  or  where  the  body  had  been 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  or  so  far  that  it  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify it.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
tragedy  was  near  the  shore,  and  there  was  strong  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  murder  had  been  committed,  the  body  of  the- 
deceased  would  be  discovered.  The  exception  to  the  rule  is,, 
therefore,  inapplicable,  and  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
body  discovered  .  .  .  was  that  of  the  murdered  captain^ 
before  they  could  convict  the  prisoner." 

In  ^eg.  v.  TaweU,  cited  in  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  (3d  ed.)  181,  Baron^ 
Parke  told  the  jury  that  "the  only  fact  which  the  law  requires  te 
be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence  is  the  death  of  the 
party  by  finding  the  body,  or,  when  such  proof  is  absolutely 
impossible,  by  circumstantial  evidence  leading  closely  to  that 
result — ^as  where  a  body  was  thrown  overboard,  far  from  land, 
when  it  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  fact  without  producing  the 
body." 

"The  Texas  statute  following  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  Code 
Kapoleon  accurately  states  the  rule  as  to  cai^pus  deUaU  that  ^no 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  degree  of  homicide  unless  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  or  portions  of  it,  are  found  and  sufficiently 
identified  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  person  charged 
to  have  been  killed.'  Texas  Penal  Code,  art  549.  Now,  we 
assert  that  the  death  of  the  person  charged  to  have  been  killed 
can  be  proved  in  no  other  manner — by  no  other  evidence  or  cir- 
cumstances than  those  named  in  the  statute.  The  dead  body  or 
a  portion  of  it  must  be  found.  The  body  or  a  portion  thereof 
must  not  only  be  found,  but  must  be  identified  as  the  body  or  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  person  charged  to  have  been  killed. 
The  death  of  the  person  must  be  established  by  proof  of  these 
facts,  and  the  death  cannot  be  established  by  any  other  evidence 
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or  circumstance  short  of  such  proof.  This  the  law  requires,  and 
whether  this  provision  be  wise  or  unwise  is  not  for  this  court  to 
determine.  We  will  remark,  however,  that  the  fearful  results 
consequent  upon  any  other  rule  being  adopted  and  followed  are 
well  known  to  all  thoughtful  readers  and  students  of  criminal' 
jurisprudence."    Hurt,  c/.,  in  Puryea/r  v.  State^  28  Tex.  App.  73. 

§  299.  Intent  of  the  Rule  Requiring  Proof  of.— The  rule 
that  the  corpus  delicti  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
was  intended  as  a  shield  to  prisoners,  and  must  never  be  used  as 
a  sword.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Hale,  ^Hutivs  semper  est 
eTTwre  in  acquittandOj  qtcam  injpzmiendo^  ex  parte  misericordicBy 
quam  ex  parte  jtcstituB.^^ 

The  people  in  every  case  of  homicide  must  prove  the  corpue 
delicti  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  if  the  prisoner  claims  a 
justification  he  must  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  satisfying 
the  jury  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  He  must  produce  the 
same  degree  of  proof  that  would  be  required  if  the  blow  inflicted 
had  not  produced  death,  and  he  had  been  sued  for  assault  and 
battery,  and  had  set  up  a  justification.  When  a  man  takes  human 
life,  upon  which  the  law  sets  a  high  value,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
Viim  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  he  was  justifiable  or  not, 
but  he  must  go  one  step  further,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  was  justified.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  humane  to  the 
prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  some  protection  to  human 
life. 
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§  300.  A  Cantionary  Paragraph. — ^'This  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, simple  as  it  may  seem,  and  free  from  difficulty  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  unaccustomed  to  reasoning  on  the  topic,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which 
courts  and  juries  are  called  upon  to  deal.  The  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  person  whose  identity  is  in  question,  wrought 
by  age,  mode  of  life,  hardships,  toil  and  care,  sometimes  coupled 
with  a  skillful  disguise ;  again,  the  want  of  perception  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  identifying  witnesses;  these  and  numerous 
other  causes  have  led  to  numerous  cases  of  mistaken  identity, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  in  all  civilized  countries, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  causes.  Sometimes 
position  and  estates  are  acquired  by  fraud,  and  again,  the  innocent 
is  punished,  and  not  unfrequently  the  guilty  escapes,  from  a  mis- 
take in  the  personal  identity.  These  questions  are  fraught  with 
their  dangerous  consequences,  and  difficult  in  their  solution,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  tiie  affairs  of  men.  But  where 
is  the  remedy?  It  lies  alone  in  caution  and  prudence.  Observa- 
tion and  sad  experience  admonish  courts  and  juries  to  the  use  of 
the  utmost  care,  caution  and  prudence.''  Harris,  Identification, 
§3. 

The  cautionary  suggestions  of  this  paragraph  are  abundantly 
emphasized  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  celebrated  Tichhome  Case^ 
Feb.  28,  1872,  MS.  That  an  illiterate  roving  tramp  could  so 
impose  upon  people  of  marked  intelligence  as  to  induce  eighty* 
five  witnesses  including  the  mother  of  the  real  heir  to  testify  as 
to  his  identity,  argues  an  appalling  defect  in  human  sagacity. 

480 
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For  103  days  this  remarkable  case  engrossed  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  highest  tribunals  in  Great  Britain;  and  nothing  but  the 
searching  and  drastic  cross-examination  to  which  the  impostor 
was  subjected,  dispelled  the  illusions  that  mistaken  identity  had 
evolved.  The  rule  obtains  in  most  of  our  jurisdictions  that  non- 
expert testimony  is  admissible  upon  all  questions  of  identity. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  hereafter  considered;  but  in 
support  of  the  general  proposition  we  will  cite  the  following: 
OimningTia/m,  v.  Hudson  River  BanlCy  21  Wend.  56Y;  Tate  v. 
MieaovHy  K.  dk  T.  R.  Co.  64  Mo.  149;  HoUen  v.  Lake  Covmiy 
Com/rs.  55  Ind.  194;  Stoite  v.  ViUum^  9  N.  H.  519;  Com.  v.  Dow- 
dican,  114  Mass.  287;  OurHs  v.  Ohieago  dh  N.  W.  R.  Co.  18  Wis. 
312;  i:UioU  v.  Van  Bv/ren^  33  Mich.  49, 20  Am.  Rep.  668;  Cooper 
V.  State^  53  Miss.  393;  People  v.  Rolfe^  61  Gal.  541;  HaJZaJum  v. 
New  York,  L.  E.  dh  W.  R.  Co.  102  K  T.  194;  Fnnston  v.  Chi- 
cago^  R.  I.  dk  P.  R.  Co.  61  Iowa,  452;  Clifford  v.  Rioha/rdeon^ 
18  Vt.  620;  Cooper  v.  StaU,  23  Tex.  839;  AUxamder  v.  Mt 
Sterling,  71  111.  866;  CottriU  v.  Myrick,  12  Me.  222;  Colee  v 
StaU,  75  Ind.  511. 

The  elaborate  opinion  in  the  Tichborns  Case,  supra,  while 
distinguished  by  a  great  parade  of  unusual  learning  was  rendered 
somewhat  perplexing  and  obscure  by  the  subtlety  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  the  very  artificial  texture  of  the  argument. 

§  301.  Circumstances  from  which  Identity  may  be  In- 
ferred.— ''The  liability  to  mistake  must  necessarily  be  greater 
where  the  question  of  identity  is  matter  of  deduction  and  infer- 
ence, than  where  it  is  the  subject  of  direct  evidence.  The  cir- 
cumstances from  which  identity  may  be  thus  inferred  are  innumer- 
able, and  admit  of  only  a  very  general  classification,  of  which  the 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  heads. 

''Family  likeness  has  always  been  insisted  upon  as  a  reason  for 
inferring  parentage  and  identity.  In  the  Douglas  Case,  Lord 
Mansfield  said:  'I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an  argu- 
ment of  a  child's  being  the  son  of  a  parent;  and  the  rather  as  tiie 
distinction  between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  dis- 
cernible than  in  other  animals;  a  man  may  survey  ten  thousand 
people  before  he  sees  two  faces  perf ectiy  alike,  and  in  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  every  one  may  be  known  from  another. 
If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there  may  be  a  discrimi- 
31 
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nancy  of  voice,  a  difference  in  the  gestnrefi,  the  smile,  the  other 
varions  things;  whereas  a  family  likeness  rans  generally  through 
all  these,  for  in  everything  there  is  a  resemblance,  as  of  features, 
size,  attitude,  and  action.'  But  in  a  case  in  Scotland,  where  the 
question  was  who  was  the  father  of  a  certain  woman,  an  allegation 
that  she  had  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  face  Uy 
one  of  the  tenants  of  the  alleged  father  was  held  not  to  be  relev- 
ant, as  being  too  much  a  matter  of  fancy  and  loose  opinion  to- 
form  a  material  article  of  evidence.  Tait,  Ev.  443.  And,  in 
another  Scottish  case,  a  trial  for  child-murder,  it  was  permitted,, 
after  proof  that  the  child  had  six  toes,  to  ask  a  witness  whether 
any  member  of  the  prisoner's  family  had  supemumary  fingers  and 
toes;  though  the  inference  to  be  deduced  was  evidently  only  mat- 
ter of  opinion.    1  Dickson,  Ev.  14. 

^^  .  .  •  Circumstances  frequently  contribute  to  identifica- 
tion, by  confining  suspicion  and  limiting  the  range  of  inquiry  to* 
a  class  of  persons,  as  where  crimes  have  been  committed  by  left- 
handed  persons;  or  where,  notwithstanding  simulated  appearances 
of  external  violence  and  infraction,  the  offenders  must  have  been 
domestics;  as  in  the  case  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  of  two  per- 
sons convicted  of  murder,  who  created  an  alarm  from  within  the 
house;  but  upon  whom,  nevertheless,  suspicion  fell,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  dew  on  the  grass  surrounding  the  house  had 
not  been  disturbed  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  committed  by  any  other  than 
inmates."    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  117. 

§  302.  Toice  as  Evidence  of  Identity. — ^^n  a  Texas  case  on 
an  indictment  for  arson  in  the  burning  of  a  house  cmd  fences  in. 
the  night  time,  the  owner  hurried  to  the  scene,  and  was  shot  at  by 
the  accused,  he  returned  the  fire,  when  he  heard  bitter  oaths  and 
vociferations  emanating  from  the  accused,  whose  voice  he  recog- 
nized and  identified,  having  known  him  for  thirteen  years  and 
lived  within  half  a  mile  of  him  for  many  years.  The  court  held 
that  positive  recognition  of  the  defendant's  voice,  by  one  who  was^ 
familiar  with  it,  might  suffice  to  identify  the  guilty  party.  In  a- 
Massachusetts  case  the  accused  was  indicted  for  an  attempt  at 
arson  in  burning  a  house  belonging  to  one  Famham,  whose  wife 
testified  that  slie  heard  the  voice  of  the  accused  on  the  day  bef  ore- 
the  attempt  at  night,  had  heard  it  but  the  one  time,  and  agaia 
that  night,  and  recognized  it  and  could  identify  it    This  was  held 
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competent."  Harris,  Identification,  §  14,  citing  Davis  v.  State^ 
16  Tex.  App.  694;  Com.  v.  Hayes,  138  Mass.  186. 

A  defendant  in  a  crinlinal  case,  not  under  oath  as  a  witness,  is 
not  entitled  to  repeat  something  in  the  presence  of  the  jnrj,  to 
rebnt  evidence  of  a  witness  for  the  government,  who  testified  that 
he  identified  the  defendant  by  his  voice.  Com.  v.  Scott,  123 
Mass.  222. 

"Where  the  prisoner  was  in  jail  at  the  same  time  with  the  wit- 
ness, though  not  in  the  same  room,  the  witness  testified  to  a  con- 
versation with  the  prisoner  m  which  the  prisoner  confessed  his 
gnilt.  He  testified  that  he  conversed  with  the  accused  through 
the  soil  pipes  of  the  jail,  and  that  he,  the  prisoner,  confessed  or 
admitted  to  him,  the  witness,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge  on 
which  he  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  that  he  knew  the  prisoner 
from  his  voice.  The  court  upon  this  statement,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  permitted  it  to  go  to  the  jury.  Held,  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  go  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  was  their  province  to  con. 
sider  it,  and  give  it  such  weight  as  it  might  be  entitled  to." 
Harris,  Identification,  §  564,  citing  Brown  v.  Com,  76  Pa.  319. 
Similarly  in  a  recent  Massachusetts  case,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness, identifying  the  defendant  by  his  voice,  was  held  competent. 
The  weight  of  it  was  for  the  jury,  but  it  was  properly  submitted 
to  them,  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  evidence  of 
identity.  Com,  v.  Williams,  105  Mass.  62;  Com.  v.  Hayes,  138 
Mass.  183. 

In  Com.  V.  ScoU,  supra,  the  ruling  was  to  the  efiect  that  though 
identification  might  be  established  by  means  of  the  voice,  experi- 
ments in  the  court  room  were  inadmissible.  In  Hex  v.  Harrison, 
12  How.  St.  Tr.  850,  conviction  rested  in  part  on  identification  of 
voice.  See  as  to  identification  by  voice,  3  Whart.  &  S.  Medical 
Jurisprudence  (4th  ed.)  §  634;  Whart.  Grim.  Ev.  §  803,  note. 

a.  Telephonic  Communicatloiis. — The  authorities  upon 
the  subject  of  the  telephone  in  evidence,  although  meagre, 
voice  but  one  sentiment.  They  one  and  all  recognize  the  ex- 
extreme  necessity  of  upholding  the  validity  of  telephonic  commu- 
nications to  impress  the  characteristics  of  an  admission,  confession, 
statement  or  contract,  and  wiU  admit  the  telephonic  message  in 
evidence;  first  where  the  parties  are  identified  by  means  of  the 
the  voice;  and  secondly  on  the  well  recognized  principle  of  agency. 
As  regards  identification,  it  may  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the 
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metallic  tone  transmitted  nnder  certain  atmospheric  conditions  it 
is  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  human  voice  can  be  easily 
discerned,  while  as  regards  the  gronnd  of  agency,  it  is  very  appar- 
ent that  under  well  recognized  rules  governing  that  subject,  the 
parties  can  be  made  to  sustain  the  relation  of  principle  and  agent 
in  most  if  not  all  the  cases  that  arise.  See  Oakamp  v.  Gadsden^ 
(Neb.)  17  L.  R.  A.  440;  Missottri  Pao.  H,  Co.  v.  Heidenheimer^ 
82  Tex.  195;  SulUvan  v.  Kut/kendaUy  82  Ky.  483,  66  Am.  Bep. 
901. 

'^Courts  of  justice  do  not  ignore  the  great  improvements  in  the 
means  of  intercommunication  which  the  telephone  has  made.  Its 
nature,  operation  and  ordinary  uses,  are  facts  of  general  scientific 
knowledge,  of  which  the  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  as  part  of 
public  contemporary  history.  When  a  person  places  himself  in 
connection  with  the  telephone  system  through  an  instrument  in 
his  office,  he  thereby  invites  communication,  in  relation  to  his 
business,  through  that  channel  Conversations  so  held  are  admis- 
sible in  evidence,  as  personal  interviews  by  a  customer  with  an 
unknown  clerk  in  charge  of  an  ordinary  shop  would  be,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  business  there  carried  on.  The  fact  that  the  voice  at 
the  telephone  was  not  identified  does  not  render  the  conversation 
inadmissible.  The  ruling  here  announced  is  intended  to  deter- 
mine merely  the  admissibility  of  such  conversations  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  the  effect  of  such  evidence  after  its  admission. 
It  may  be  entitled,  in  each  instance,  to  much  or  little  weight,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  triers  of  fact,  according  to  their  views  of  its 
credibility,  and  of  the  other  testimony  in  support  or  in  contradic- 
tion of  it"  Barclay,  c/.,  in  Wolfe  v.  Missouri  Poo.  H.  Co.  3  L. 
R.  A.  539,  97  Mo.  473, 10  Am.  St.  Rep.  331. 

From  a  trenchant  criticism  on  this  case  by  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Law  Journal,  we  extract  the  following :  "It  is  evident  that 
a  clerk  in  an  ordinary  shop,  in  apparent  charge  thereof,  has  a 
somewhat  different  authority  to  speak  for  his  employer  than  an 
unknown  person  speaking  over  a  telephone.  In  each  case  it  is  a 
question  of  presumptive  evidence,  but  the  presumption  is  very 
much  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  clerk  in  the  store  than  of  the 
speaker  over  the  telephone.  The  question  as  to  where  is  the  clerk 
is  absolutely  determined;  as  to  where  is  the  speaker  over  the  tele- 
phone is  only  a  matter  of  very  great  probability.  On  the  second 
point,  that  an  identification  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker  through 
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tne  telephone  is  not  necessary  to  make  his  declarations  admissible^ 
we  think  the  court  went  to  a  very  great  extreme,  and  we  doubt 
whether  this  ruling  should  be  followed." 

Evidence  of  an  alleged  conversation  by  telephone  with  one  of 
the  defendants,  fully  identified  by  his  voice,  is  not  to  be  excluded 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  shown  that  the  person  conversed  with 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  defendants,  when  that  fact  sufficiently  ap- 
pears by  the  testimony  of  another  of  the  defendants.  Dams  v. 
WaUeTy  70  Iowa,  466. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the  prominence  of  the 
parties  under  accusation,  the  national  reputation  of  those  indirectly 
involved,  the  eminence  of  the  counsel  employed  and  the  excep- 
tional ability  of  the  presiding  judge  have  invested  the  celebrated 
case  of  People  v.  Ward,  8  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  488,  with  unusual 
interest  Among  the  many  incidents  of  that  trial,  hotly  contested, 
arose  over  the  admission  in  evidence  of  an  alleged  conversation 
over  the  wire  between  the  then  president  of  the  Marine  Bank  and 
the  defendant  Ferdinand  Ward.  The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracey, 
subsequently  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  strenuously  op- 
posed the  reception  of  this  evidence,  and  the  court  in  the  person 
of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Justioe  Barrett  promptly  overruled  the 
objection  and  admitted. the  conversation  in  evidence.  This  ruling 
has  excited  vehement  controversy  and  elicited  a  great  amount 
of  comment,  wise  and  otherwise;  but  the  decision  itself  has  never 
been  shaken;  and  the  contention  that  has  surged  around  it,  has 
failed  to  impair  either  its  logic  or  its  justice.  Befining  causists 
have  seriously  contended  that  a  distinction  should  be  recognized 
in  criminal  and  civil  cases;  but  such  argument  seems  grounded  in 
mere  mawkish  sentimentalism  without  even  a  granule  of  common 
sense  in  its  support.  See  Rice,  Civil  Evidence,  chap.  68,  title 
''TeUfphone:' 

§  808.  Dress  as  a  Means  of  Identlflcation. — <<This  is  usu- 
ally one  of  the  first  circumstances  observed  in  the  appearance  of 
a  person,  and,  where  it  is  in  any  degree  peculiar,  furnishes  im- 
portant means  of  identification.  •  •  .  It  is  the  exterior  cloth- 
ing, however,  including  the  hat,  which  ordinarily  makes  the  first 
and  most  lasting  impression  upon  the  sense  of  sight.  An  over- 
coat, from  its  size,  will  soonest  attract  attention,  and  frequently  is 
the  only  portion  of  tiie  clothing  which  is  distinctly  visible.  Hence 
it  is  constantly  mentioned  in  testimony  descriptive  of  the  persons 
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of  assailants  and  other  offenders.  The  exterior  clothing,  like  the 
size,  is  also  frequently  distingnishable  by  very  imperfect  or  tran- 
sient light.  Bnt,  in  one  respect,  this  circamstance  of  dress  is  less 
reliable  than  other  observed  appearances;  it  being  frequently 
assumed  for  the  very  purpose  of  disguise,  and  laid  aside  or  de- 
stroyed after  the  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  absence  of  an 
article  of  apparel  usually  worn  out  of  doors,  such  as  a  hat,  consti- 
tutes another  observable  circumstance  by  which  a  person  may  be 
identified."    Burrill,  Circ.  Ev.  639. 

§  304.  Perplexing  Nature  of  this  Grade  of  Evidence.— 

Evidence  of  identity  should  be  as  far  certain  as  human  recollec- 
tion under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  will  permit  The 
books  are  full  of  instances  where  inaccurate  evidence  as  to  identity 
has  consigned  unfortunate  beings  to  the  prison  and  the  gibbet  3 
Greenl.  Ev.  §  30;  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  chap.  47;  NiohoU  v.  People,  17 
N.  Y.  114;  McCa/mey  v.  People,  83  N.  Y.  408,  38  Am.  Rep.  456. 

Questions  of  identity  are  often  perplexing  and  doubtful,  as  ob- 
serve from  the  following  cases : 

The  case  of  Martin  Chuerre,  heard  b^ore  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse  in  1850.  In  this  case  Amauld  Dutille,  an  adventurer, 
imposed  successfully  on  the  wife  of  Guerre  as  her  husband  and 
had  children  by  her.  Several  hundred  witnesses  were  examined 
and  it  was  only  the  arrival  of  the  true  husband  that  developed 
the  deceit    1  Beck,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (13th  ed.)  674. 

Caee  of  Si&u/r  De  CaXUe,  cited  by  same  author,  page  675;  Caee 
of  Salome  MvUer,  heard  before  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana, 
May  term,  1845.  See  Beck,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (13th  ed.) 
683;  Case  of  Shepaflrdeon  (Beck,  page  683);  the  Lowell  case,  Len- 
aquez  case,  and  the  negro  case  cited  by  Beck,  pages  684,  685.  See 
aliBo  Munsell's  Gases  of  Personal  Identity,  published  in  Albany  in 
1854.  People  v.  Wiggins,  1  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep.  290,  affirmed  in 
92  N.  Y.  656, 1  N.  Y.  Grim.  Rep.  296. 

§  305.  Cautionary  Suggestions  of  Mr.  Justice  Taylor.— 

^^The  first  degree  of  evidence,  and  that  which,  though  open  to 
error  and  misconception,  is  obviously  most  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
is  afforded  by  our  own  senses.  ^Believe  half  what  you  yourself 
see,  and  a  twentieth  part  of  what  you  hear  from  others, '  is  a 
maxim,  which  reflects  severely  upon  human  intelligence  and  ve- 
rarity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  founded  in  the  main  upon  the 
experience  of  life,  and  marks  the  vast  distinction  that  obtains  be- 
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tween  a  knowledge  of  facts  derived  from  actual  perception,  and 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  facts  resting  on  information.  .  .  • 
^^These  observations  apply  to  all  cases,  in  which  the  guilt  orinno- 
<;ence  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  the  identity  or  comparison  of 
two  articles  found  in  difEerent  places;  as,  for  example,  the  wad- 
ding of  a  pistol  with  portions  of  a  torn  letter  found  on  the  person 
of  the  accused,  or  the  fractured  bone  of  a  sheep  with  mutton 
found  in  his  house,  or  fragments  of  dress  with  his  rent  garment, 
•or  damaged  property  with  the  instrument  by  which  the  damage 
is  supposed  to  have  been  effected.  In  all  these,  and  the  like  cases 
it  is  highly  expedient,  if  possible,  to  produce  to  the  court  the  arti- 
cles sought  to  be  compared;  and  although  the  law,  in  demanding 
the  production  of  the  beet  evidence,  does  not  expready  require 
that  this  course  should  be  adopted,  but  permits  a  witness  to  testify 
as  to  his  having  made  the  comparison,  without  first  proving  that 
the  article  cannot  be  produced  at  the  trial,  their  non-production, 
when  unexplained,  may  often  generate  a  suspicion  of  unfairness, 
and  will  always  furnish  an  occasion  for  serious  comment"  See 
1  Taylor,  Ev.  §§  654,  555,  citing  Armory  v.  Delcm,vrie^  1 
Strange,  504;  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  (8th  Am.  ed.)  *374. 
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§  806.  The  Term  ^^Confessions'*  Defined.— A  voluntary 
confession  is  one  proceeding  from  the  spontaneons  suggestion  of 
the  party's  own  mind,  free  from  the  inflnence  of  any  extraneous 
disturbing  cause.  People  v.  McMahony  15  N.  T.  384;  PeopU  v. 
Cha^plecm^  121  N.  T.  266. 

<<It  is  the  voluntary  declaration  made  by  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to  another,  of  the  agency  or 
participation  he  had  in  the  crime."  People  v.  Strong^  30  Cal. 
151.  And  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  People  v. 
Partonj  49  Oal.  632,  McKinstry,  J.,  said :  "A  confession  is  a 
person's  declaration  of  his  agency  or  participation  in  a  crime. 
The  term  is  restricted  to  acknowledgments  of  guilt." 

Prima  facie,  all  confessions  are  voluntary,  and  it  is  for  the 
party  objecting  to  their  admission  as  evidence  to  show  tliat  they 
were  uttered  under  such  pressure  of  hope  or  fear  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  of  their  accuracy.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  guard  carefully  the  rights  of  a  defendant  in  this  respect;  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  prisoner  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law 
and  the  hope  or  fears  are  supposed  to  be  raised  by  an  offer  of  the 
law.    The  fact  that  a  defendant  may  think  it  will  be  better  for 
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him  if  he  oonf esses,  or  thinks  it  will  be  worse  for  him  if  he  does 
not  confess,  is  immaterial,  if  that  condition  of  mind  is  brought 
about  by  his  own  independent  reasoning.  It  is  when  that  state 
of  mind  is  induced  by  promises  or  threats  or  other  inducement 
from  without,  that  the  confession  is  to  be  rejected.  Com.  v. 
Sego^  125  Mass.  210. 

Confessions  of  the  prisoner  are  receivable  in  evidence,  upon  the 
presumption  that  a  person  will  not  make  an  untrue  statement 
against  his  own  interest.    1  Phil.  Ev.  (9th  ed.)  397. 

§  307.  Gonfessloiis  must  be  Yolnntary. — ^To  render  confes. 
sions  of  a  party  charged  with  crime  admissible  against  him,  it 
must  be  clearly  shown  that  they  were  free  and  voluntary.  Coffee 
V.  SiMe^  25  Fla.  601;  Mwray  v.  StaU,  25  Fla.  528.  This  rule 
will  receive  further  vindication  as  we  proceed. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  in  a  well  known  passage,  says :  ^^n 
cases  of  felony,  confessions  are  regarded  as  the  weakest  and  most 
suspicious  of  all  testimony ;  very  liable  to  be  obtained  by  artijSce, 
false  hopes,  promises  of  favor,  menaces;  seldom  remembered 
accurately  or  reported  with  precision,  and  incapable  in  their  nat- 
ure of  being  disproved  by  other  negative  evidence.*'  4  Bl.  Com. 
357.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Blackstone  uses 
this  language  in  connection  with  his  criticisms  upon  state  trials 
for  treason  in  England,  and,  although  he  intends  his  observations 
to  have  a  general  application  to  all  cases  of  felony,  he  regarded 
them  as  primarily  to  be  considered  in  state  trials  for  treason. 
But  the  annotator  upon  this  text  of  Blackstone  thus  remarks  in  a 
note :  ^'It  seems  to  be  now  clearly  established  that  a  free  and 
voluntary  confession  of  a  person  accused  of  an  offense  whether 
made  before  his  apprehension  or  after,  whether  on  a  judicial  ex- 
amination or  after  commitment,  whether  reduced  into  writing  or 
not;  in  short,  that  any  voluntary  confession,  made  by  a  prisoner 
to  any  person,  at  any  time  or  place,  is  strong  evidence  against 
him,  and,  if  satisfactorily  proved,  sufficient  to  convict  without  any 
corroborating  circumstances.  But  the  confession  must  be  volun- 
tary, not  obtained  by  improper  influence,  nor  drawn  from  the 
prisoner  by  means  of  a  threat  or  promise;  for,  however  slight  the 
promise  or  threat  may  have  been,  a  confession  so  obtained  cannot 
be  received  in  evidence,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  made  rather  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  interest, 
than  from  a  sense  of  guilt."    Citing  Phil.  Ev.  86.    Such  undoubt- 
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edlj  is  the  rale  as  ennnciated  hj  the  most  authoritative  text-writ- 
ers.   People  V.  BermeUy  37  N.  T.  117,  93  Am.  Dec.  661. 

^^Ko  confession  is  deemed  to  be  volantary  if  it  appears  to  the 
judge  to  have  been  caused  by  any  inducement,  threat  or  promise, 
proceeding  from  a  person  in  authority,  and  having  reference  to 
the  charge  against  the  accused  person,  whether  addressed  to  him 
directly  or  brought  to  his  knowledge  indirectly;  and  if  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  judge)  such  inducement,  threat,  or  promise,  gave 
the  accused  person  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  by  mak- 
ing a  confession  he  would  gain  some  advantage  or  avoid  some  evil 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  a  confession  is 
not  involuntary,  only  because  it  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  exhortations  of  a  person  in  authority  to  make  it  as  a  matter 
of  religious  duty,  or  by  an  inducement  collateral  to  the  proceed- 
ing, or  by  inducements  held  out  by  a  person  not  in  authority. 
The  prosecutor,  officers  of  justice  having  the  prisoner  in  custody, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  in  similar  positions,  are  persons  in 
authority.  The  master  of  the  prisoner  is  not  as  such  a  person  in 
authority,  if  the  crime  of  which  the  person  making  the  confession 
is  accused  was  not  committed  against  him.  A  confession  is 
deemed  to  be  voluntary  if  (in  the  opinion  of  the  judge)  it  is  shown 
to  have  been  made  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  impression 
produced  by  any  inducement,  threat,  or  promise  which  would 
otherwise  render  it  involuntary.  Facts  discovered  in  consequence 
of  confessions  improperly  obtained,  and  so  much  of  such  confes- 
sions as  distinctly  relate  to  such  facts,  may  be  proved.''  Stephen, 
Dig.  art.  22. 

While  some  of  the  adjudged  cases  indicate  distrust  of  confes- 
sions which  are  not  judicial,  it  is  certain,  as  observed  by  Baron 
Parke  in  Reg.  v.  Baldry,  2  Den.  0.  0.  430,  445,  that  the  rule 
against  their  admissibility  has  been  sometimes  carried  too  far,  and 
its  application,  justice  and  common  sense  has  too  frequently  been 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  mercy.  A  confession,  if  freely  and 
voluntarily  made,  is  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
^^Such  a  confession,"  said  Eyre,  C.  jS.,  Bex  v.  WarickshaUy  1 
Leach,  0.  0.  263,  ^^is  deserving  of  the  highest  credit,  because  it  is 
presumed  to  flow  from  the  strongest  sense  of  guilt  and,  therefore, 
it  is  admitted  as  proof  of  the  crime  to  which  it  refers." 

A  confession  is  presumed  to  be  voluntary  unless  the  contrary  is 
shown,  or  something  appears  in  the  confession  or  its  attendant 
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drcnmstanoes  to  combat  sach  presnmption.  State  y.  Meyers^  99 
Mo.  107;  People  v.  Barkery  60  Mich.  277,  And  the  jury  are  to 
determine  for  themselves  whether  the  confession  was  made  freely 
and  Yoluntarily,  withont  any  inflnence  of  hope  or  fear;  that  if  so, 
they  could  consider  it,  but  if  not,  it  is  no  evidence.  This  was  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  rule  on  the  subject  found  in  HoUen- 
hake  V.  State,  46  Ga.  44;  StaOmgs  v.  S^ate,  47  Ga.  672;  Mitchell 
V.  StcUe,  79  Ga.  730;  Bailey  v.  State,  80  Ga.  359.  In  any  circum- 
stance, if  information  derived  from  a  confession  leads  to  a  discov- 
ery of  material  facte  which  go  to  prove  the  commission  of  the 
crime  alleged,  so  much  of  the  confession  as  strictly  relates  to  the 
facts  discovered,  and  the  facts  themselves,  are  admissible  in  evi- 
dence, although  the  confession  may  not  be  shown  to  have  been 
voluntary.    Lowe  v.  State,  88  Ala.  8. 

§308.  Judge  to  Decide  if  Confession  is  Toluntary.— 

When  a  confession  is  offered  in  evidence,  the  question  whether  it 
is  voluntary  is  to  be  decided  primarily  by  the  presiding  justice. 
If  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  voluntary,  it  is  admissible;  otherwise  it 
ehould  be  excluded.  When  there  is  conflicting  testimony,  the 
humane  practice  is  for  the  judge,  if  he  decides  that  it  is  admissi- 
ble, to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  may  consider  all  the  evidence, 
and  that  they  should  exclude  the  confession,  if,  upon  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  case,  they  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  volnn- 
tary  act  of  the  defendant.  Com.  v.  Ouffee,  108  Mass.  286;  Com, 
V.  NoU,  136  Mass.  269;  Com.  v.  Smith,  119  Mass.  306;  Com.  v. 
Preeoe,  140  Mass.  276. 

§  809.  Presumption  as  to. — ^In  the  absence  of  all  evidence, 
the  presumption  is  that  a  confession  is  voluntary;  and  when  the 
party  confessing  objects  that  confessions  are  not  voluntary,  he  is 
called  upon  to  show  at  least  enough  to  rebut  such  presumption. 
Com.  V.  Culver,  126  Mass.  464. 

A  confession  freely  and  voluntarily  made  is  evidence  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character.  But  the  presumption  upon  which 
weight  is  given  to  such  evidence,  namely:  that  an  innocent  man 
will  not  imperil  his  safety  or  prejudice  his  interests  by  an  untrue 
statement,  ceases  when  the  confession  appears  to  have  been  made, 
either  in  consequence  of  inducements  of  a  temporal  nature  held 
out  by  one  in  authority,  touching  the  charge  preferred,  or  because 
of  a  threat  or  promise  made  by  or  in  the  presence  of  such  person, 
in  reference  to  such  charge.    JSiopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.  8.  674,  28  L. 
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ed.  263.  This  mnst  not  be  construed  as  holding  that,  a  con- 
fession made  by  a  defendant  on  the  simple  advice  of  an  officer 
that  he  "had  better  tell  the  truth"  is  free  and  voluntary  {StcUe  v. 
MeekinSy  41  La.  Ann.  543)  but  confessions  are  always  admissible 
if  no  inducement  was  held  out  or  threat  made,  or  anything  done 
to  induce  the  accused  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  confess,  and  worse  if  he  did  not  State  y.  Moorman^  27  S. 
C.  22. 

§  310.  If  Elicited  by  Fear  or  Menace  should  be  Bejected.— 

The  general  principle  is  well  settled,  that  the  confessions  of  par- 
ties in  civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions,  are  to  be  received  in 
evidence.  It  is  equally  clear  that  confessions  made  under  some 
circumstances  are  not  admissible.  Where  they  are  entirely  vol- 
untary, they  are  to  be  received;  but  where  they  are  drawn  out  by 
any  expectation  of  favor  or  by  menaces,  they  are  to  be  rejected. 
In  determining  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  view  the 
reason  on  which  confessions  so  drawn  out  are  excluded.  It  is  not 
because  of  any  breach  of  good  faith  in  admitting  chem,  nor 
because  they  are  extorted  illegally  (though  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  this  would  exclude  them,  as  where  a  magistrate  puts  the 
accused  upon  his  oath)  but  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  agitation  of 
mind  in  which  the  party  charged  is  supposed  to  be,  he  is  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  advantage,  or  fear  of  inquiry,  to 
state  things  which  are  not  true.  Com.  v.  Knapp^  9  Pick.  496, 20 
Am.  Dec.  491. 

The  reasoning  that  prevailed  in  the  Massachusetts  case  last  cited 
led  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  to  declare  that  an  accused  who 
has  signed  a  confession  that  he  committed  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  charged,  in  concert  with  others,  has  the  right  to  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  the  important  parts  of  the  confession  were  not  entitled 
to  any  credit  with  the  jury,  especially  where  he  was  indicted 
jointly  with  some  of  the  persons  described  in  the  confession  as 
his  confederates.    Pecple  v.  Fox,  121  N.  Y.  449. 

No  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  admissions  of  guilt 
obtained  by  means  of  threats  or  promises;  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  they  are  not  made  because  they  are  true,  but  because,  whether 
true  or  false,  the  accused  is  led  to  believe  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
make  them.  The  cases  of  8t(Ue  v.  Phelps^  11  Yt.  116,  34  Am, 
Dec  672;  State  v.  Walker,  84  Yt.  296;  Hector  v.  Sta;U,  2  Mo.  166> 
22  Am.  Dec.  454;  StaU  v.  Bostick,  4  Harr.  (Del.)  663;  StaU  v. 
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Ouildy  10  N.  J.  L.  192, 18  Am.  Dec.  404;  Spears  v.  States  2  Ohio 
St.  583;  Com.  v.  TayUyr^  6  Oush.  605;  Com.  v.  JWAdrmow,  10 
Gray,  190;  Smith  v.  /S^<^,  10  Ind.  106;  MUler  v.  People,  89  111. 
457;  (7aM»  v.  State,  18  Tex.  887;  Dam%  v,  /Stofe,  2  Tex.  App.  588; 
Yom  Bwrm  v.  State,  24  Mise.  512;  Jordan  y.  StaU,  82  Miss.  882; 
People  V.  Carrie,  49  Cal.  842;  State  v.  J>A,  87  K  H.  175;  Jifii- 
i^  V.  State,  40  Ala.  54;  P(yrteT  v.  /SS^o^,  55  Ala.  95;  State  v. 
Whitfield,  70  N.  0.  856,  and  /Sfot^  v.  Haga/rk,  54  Mo.  192,  may  all 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  viewB  here  expressed  and  the  list  might 
easily  be  increased  very  considerably.  People  v.  Wolcott,  51  Mich. 
612. 

As  we  have  seen,  if  the  confession  is  not  elicited  by  any  prom- 
ise or  threat  and  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  it  is 
admissible.  People  v.  Wentz,  87  !N.  Y.  809.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  exclude  a  confession  by  a  prisoner  that  he  was  under  arrest  at 
the  time,  or  that  it  was  made  to  the  officer  in  whose  custody  he 
was,  or  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  or  that  it  was  made 
under  hope  or  promise  or  a  benefit  of  a  collateral  nature.  Joy, 
Confessions,  §  18;  Reaa  v.  Uoyd,  6  Car.  &  P.  898;  State  y.  T<Uro, 
60  Vt.  483, 

A  distinction  should  be  recognized  in  this  connection,  which 
rejects  evidence  of  a  confession  extorted  during  the  excitement 
and  turmoil  of  riot,  mob  violence,  or  other  forcible  means.  In 
such  cases  the  imminent  danger  of  great  bodily  harm  may  prompt 
a  person  to  solemn  statements  even  under  oath,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  to  avoid  the  peril  and  apprehension  of  the  moment. 
Young  v.  State,  68  Ala.  569;  State  v.  ReveUe,  34  La.  Ann.  381, 
44  Am.  Rep.  486;  Miller  v.  People,  89  111.  457;  Jordan  v.  StaU, 
82  Miss.  382. 

The  theory  underlying  the  principle  in  the  text  last  cited,  is  of 
extending  influence  and  in  many  jurisdictions  the  rule  obtains 
that  where  the  confession  is  induced  by  some  promise  of  favor  or 
threat  of  harm  emanating  from  some  person  of  official  character, 
or  believed  by  the  accused  to  sustain  an  official  relation,  the  con- 
fession should  be  excluded.  Spears  v.  State,  2  Ohio  St.  583;  Com. 
V.  Tuckennan,  10  Gray,  173;  People  v.  WolcoU,  51  Mich.  612; 
State  V.  ReveUs,  svpra. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  will  exclude  a  confession  of  crime,  by 
one  who  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  confess  to  the  speaker  he 
would  have  to  confess  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.    Johnson  v.  State, 
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76  GkL  76.  And,  similarly,  a  confession  is  not  admissible  when 
made  by  a  defendant  who  sought  the  sherifE  to  find  out  if  a  con- 
fession would  not  be  better  for  him,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
sherifE  to  think  that  it  would  be.  People  ▼.  Thompsony  84  CaL 
598. 

When  a  confession  has  been  obtained  through  illegal  influences, 
such  influences  will  be  presumed  to  contiime  and  color  all  subse- 
quent confessions,  unless  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown.  Coffee  v. 
State,  25  Fla.  501;  Murray  v.  State,  25  Fla.  628. 

Any,  the  slightest,  menace,  or  threat,  or  any  hope  engendered 
or  encouraged  that  the  prisoner's  case  will  be  lightened,  meho- 
rated,  or  more  favorably  dealt  with,  if  he  wiU  confess— either  of 
these  is  enough  to  exclude  the  confession  thereby  superinduced. 
Any  words  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner,  which  may  in 
their  nature,  generate  such  fear  or  hope,  render  it  not  only  proper 
but  necessary  that  confessions  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
afterwards  shall  be  excluded,  unless  it  is  shown  by  clear  and  full 
proof  that  the  confession  was  voluntarily  made,  i^ter  all  trace  of 
hope  or  fear  had  been  fully  withdrawn  or  explained  away,  and 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  made  as  free  from  bias  and  intimidation 
as  if  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  obtain  such  confessions. 
Owen  V.  State,  78  Ala.  425. 

"  Public  policy  absolutely  requires  the  rejection  of  confessions 
obtained  by  means  of  inducements  held  out  by  persons  in  au- 
thority. It  may  be  true,  even  in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  variety 
and  character  of  the  circumstances,  that  the  promise  may  not  in 
fact  induce  the  confession.  But  as  it  is  thought  to  succeed  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  it  is  wisely  adopted  as  a  rule  applicable 
to  them  all.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  the  district  attorneys 
never  to  ofier  evidence  of  confessions^  except  it  has  first  been 
made  to  appear  that  they  were  made  voluntarily.'*  People  v. 
Barrie,  49  CaL  345. 

§  811.  Great  Caution  Eqjolned  in  Receiving.— To  be  rele- 
vant and  hence  admissible,  it  must  clearly  appear  that  the  confes- 
sion was  entirely  voluntary.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  very  well 
stated  in  State  v.  Fields,  Peck  (Tenn.)  140,  that  "  the  evidence 
of  such  confession  is  liable  to  countless  abuses.  They  are  made 
by  persons,  generally,  under  arrest,  in  great  agitation  and  distress, 
when  each  ray  of  hope  is  eagerly  caught  at,  and  frequently  under 
the  delusion,  though  not  expressed,  that  the  merit  of  a  disclosure 
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will  be  prodnctiye  of  personal  safety.  To  disclose  the  confession 
is  odious  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  which  it  is  at  all  times.  The 
confession  is  made  in  want  of  advisers,  under  drcimiBtances  of 
desertion  bj  the  world,  in  chains  and  degradation,  with  spirits 
sunk,  fear  predominant,  hope  fluttering  around,  purposes  and 
views  momentarily  changing,  a  thousand  plans  alternating,  a  soul 
tormented  with  anguish,  and  difficulties  gathering  into  a  multitude 
— how  easy  it  is  for  the  hearer  to  take  one  word  for  another,  or 
to  take  a  word  in  a  sense  not  intended  by  the  speaker,  and,  for 
want  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  tone  of  voice^  emphasis,, 
countenance,  eye,  manner,  and  action  of  the  one  who  made  the 
confession,  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  make  a  third  person 
understand  the  exact  state  of  his  mind  and  meaning.  For  these 
reasons  such  evidence  is  received  with  great  distrust  and  under 
apprehensions  of  the  wrong  it  may  do.  Its  admissibility  is  made 
to  depend  on  it  being  free  of  the  suspicion  that  it  was  obtained 
by  any  threats  or  severity  or  promise  of  favor,  and  of  every  influ- 
ence, even  the  minutest."  Hddt  v.  StaUy  20  Neb.  492,  57  Am. 
Rep.  835. 

As  previously  stated,  before  the  confessions  of  a  party  charged 
with  crime  are  admissible  in  evidence  against  him,  it  must  be 
shown  that  such  confession  was  freely  and  voluntarily  made. 
This  widely  accepted  rule  is  sustained  by  numerous  authorities. 
See  Thompson  v.  Com.  20  Gratt.  724;  Simon  v.  Staie,  5  Fla.  285; 
State  V.  CiwT,  87  Vt  191;  Dixon  v.  State,  18  Fla.  636;  State  v. 
Walter,  34  Vt  296;  Metzger  v.  State,  18  Fla.  481;  Com.  v. 
Whittemore,  11  Gray,  201;  Fhmagin  v.  StaU,  25  Ark.  92;  Com. 
V.  TiLckerm^am,,  10  Gray,  173;  State  v.  Staley,  14  Minn.  105;  State 
V.  Squires,  48  N.  H.  364;  Cody  v.  State,  44  Miss.  332;  People  v. 
PhiUipa,  42  N.  T.  200;  State  v.  Lowhcyme,  66  N.  C.  638;  Stat» 
V.  Hi/wofrd,  17  N.  H.  171;  &Brim  v.  PeopU,  48  Barb.  274; 
J^ram  v.  State,  40  Ga.  529;  Twaghan  v.  Com.  17  Gratt.  576; 
SUxU  V.  Brochraa/n,  46  Mo.  566;  Price  v.  StaU,  19  Ohio,  423 ; 
Frank  v.  Staie,  89  Miss.  705;  Moee  v.  State,  36  Ala.  211;  State  v. 
O^amder,  18  Iowa,  435;  Aa/ron  v.  State,  37  Ala.  106;  Aiietine 
Y.  People,  51  HI.  236;  Joe  y.  State,  38  Ala.  422;  MUler  v.  People, 
39  DL  457;  Love  v.  State,  22  Ark.  336;  People  v.  Jim  Ti,  32 
Cal.  60. 

But  it  is  a  rule  of  law  of  equally  wide  acceptance  that  the  con- 
fessions of  parties  charged  with  crime  should  be  acted  upon  by 
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courts  and  juries  with  great  caution*  Deathridge  y.  State^  1 
Sneed,  75;  People  v.  Johnson^  41  Cal.  462;  Simon  v.  SkUe^  supra; 
Dixon  V.  SiaU,  13  Fla.  636;  Metsger  v.  /So^,  18  Fla.  481;  Peo^ 
V.  ^t^ZZ^/,  8  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  438;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  200;  Beet^ 
Ev.  537.  The  wisdom  of  this  rule  cannot  be  questioned,  for  the 
reason  that,  notwithstanding  the  confessions  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  have  been  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  very  highest  character, 
upon  the  theory  that  no  man  would  acknowledge  that  he  had 
conmiitted  a  grave  crime  unless  he  was  actually  guilty;  but 
experience  teaches  that  this  theory  is  a  fallacy,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
numbers  of  persons  have  confessed  that  they  were  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  for  which  they  suffered  the  most  horrible 
punishments,  and  yet  they  were  innocent 

In  comparatively  recent  times  men  and  women  confessed  that 
they  were  guilty  of  witchcraft — and  given  to  experiments  in 
materialization  and  hypnotics — and  at  this  day,  men,  through 
fear  of  personal  punishment,  or  through  hope  or  averting  '^ch 
punishment,  confess  that  they  are  guilty  of  crime,  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth  for  such  confession,  and  for  these 
reasons,  we  say  that  the  theory  that  men  will  not  confess  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  of  which  they  are  innocent  is  a  fallacy. 

There  is  another  rule  of  law,  and  it  has  its  foundation  in  justice, 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  confession  has,  in  he  first  place,  been 
made  under  illegal  influences,  such  influences  will  be  presumed  to 
continue  and  color  all  subsequent  confessions,  unless  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown.  Simon  y.  State^  5  Fla.  285;  Love  v.  StoeUj  22 
Ark.  336;  Whart.  Grim.  Ev.  677;  2  East,  P.  G.  658;  Best,  Ev. 
537;  Koscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  40;  Heard,  Grim.  L.  189;  Pet&r  v. 
StaU,  4  Smedes  &  M.  37;  Joe  y.  StaU,  38  Ala.  422 ;  Dinah 
V.  StaU,  39  Ala.  359;  Wa/rd  v.  Stais,  50  Ala.  120;  Thomp- 
son V.  Com.  20  Gratt.  724;  Redd  v.  State^  69  Ala.  256;  Barnes 
V.  State^  36  Tex.  356;  People  v.  Jim  T%  32  Gal.  60;  Deathridge 
V.  State^  1  Sneed,  75;  People  v.  Johnson^  41  Gal.  452;  State  v. 
Howardy  17  N.  H.  171;  Auetine  v.  People^  51  111.  236;  State  v. 
Jonesy  54  Mo.  478;  State  v.  Brcchmam,^  46  Mo.  566;  2  Bussell, 
Grimes,  832;  2  Stark.  Ev.  49. 

§  312.  ProTince  of  Court  and  Jury  with  Reference  to. — ^If, 
by  comparison,  the  confessions  are  to  be  in  harmony  and  consist- 
ency with  all  the  other  evidence,  they  may  be  received  as  true, 
though  believed  by  the  jury  to  be  involuntary.    But  the  deter- 
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mination  of  their  incredibility  iB  exclusively  their  province,  and 
the  court  will  have  invaded  the  province  of  the  jury,  if  it  in- 
structed them  to  reject  the  confessions  as  wanting  in  credibility, 
if  they  were  not  made  freely  and  voluntarily.  Yowng  v.  StiUe^ 
«8  Ala.  569;  Redd  v.  State,  69  Ala.  255. 

§  313.  Confessions  not  Conclusive. — "  The  fallacy  of  attribut- 
ing a  conclusive  effect  to  conf essorial  evidence  was  detected  by 
the  intelligence  of  later  times,  and  has  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  experience.  Why  must  a  confession  of  guilt  necessarily  be 
true?  Because,  it  is  argued,  a  person  can  have  no  object  in  mak- 
ing a  false  conf  essorial  statement,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
interfere  with  his  interest  by  subjecting  him  to  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment; and  consequently  the  first  law  of  nature — self-preserva> 
tion — ^may  be  trusted  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  truth  of  any 
such  statement.  This  reasoning  is^  however,  more  plausible  than 
^ound.  Conceding  that  every  man  will  act  as  he  deems  best  for 
his  own  interest,  still  (besides  the  possibility  of  his  misconceiving 
facts  or  law)  he  may  not  only  be  most  completely  mistaken  as  to 
what  constitutes  his  true  interest,  but  it  is  an  obvious  corollary 
from  the  proposition  itself,  that  when  the  human  mind  is  solicited 
by  conflicting  interests  the  weaker  will  give  way  to  the  stronger; 
and  consequently,  that  a  false  conf  essorial  statement  may  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  party  sees  a  motive  sufficient,  in  his  judgment, 
to  outweigh  the  inconveniences  which  will  accrue  to  him  for  mak- 
ing it.  Now,  while  the  punishment  denounced  by  law  against 
offenses  is  visible  to  all  mankind,  not  only  are  the  motives  which 
induce  a  person  to  avow  delinquency  confined  to  his  own  breast, 
but  those  who  hear  the  conf  essorial  statement  often  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  conf essionaUst,  far  less  of  the  innumerable  links 
by  which  he  may  be  bound  to  others  who  do  not  appear  on  the 
judicial  stage.  The  force  of  these  considerations  will  be  better 
appreciated  when  we  come  to  examine  separately  the  principal 
motives  to  false  confessions;  but  first,  as  connected  with  the  whole 
subject,  must  be  noted  a  marked  distinction  between  our  judica- 
ture and  that  of  most  foreign  nations."    Best,  Ev.  §  554. 

§  314.  Credibility  of  tlie  Witnesses  Proring  may  be  Ex- 
amined.— The  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  who  may  prove  con- 
fessions, and  of  the  confessions  themselves,  are  legitimate  subjects 
of  inquiry,  and  may    be  impeached  in    any  authorized  mode. 
82 
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Though  the  defendant  may  have  confessed  the  crime,  he  may 
show  that  the  oJSense  with  which  he  is  charged  was  not  in  fact 
committed,  or  that  he  was  not  the  gnilty  agent.  These  are  the 
immediate  issues  to  be  tried,  and  any  evidence  is  pertinent  which 
properly  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  them,  and  to  elucidate  the 
main  inquiry.  Any  investigation  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
admissions  and  declarations  would  raise  collateral  inquiries,  mul- 
tiply the  issnes,  and  by  diverting  the  minds  of  the  jury  from  the 
main  inquiry,  conf ujbo  their  deliberations.  Zang  v.  StaUy  S4 
Ala.!. 

§  815.  Confessions  nnder  Intoxication.  —  Intoxication  of 
the  accused  at  the  time  when  he  may  have  made  a  confession 
would  have  affected  the  weight  of  the  confession  as  evidence 
against  himself,  but  would  not  go  to  exclude  the  confession  from 
being  put  in  evidence.  Com.  v.  Howe^  9  Gray,  110.  That  de- 
gree of  intoxication  which  leaves  one  capable  of  making  a  narra- 
tion of  past  events,  or  stating  his  own  participation  in  a  crime,  ia 
not  sufficient  to  exclude  the  inculpatory  statement  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury.  State  v.  Orewr^  28  Minn.  426,  41  Am. 
Rep.  296;  Joy,  Confessions,  42;  Rex  v.  Derringtan^  2  Oar.  &  P. 
418;  Rex  v.  Thomas,  7  Oar.  &  P.  845;  Kmg  v.  State,  40  Ala.  314; 
Oatee  v.  People,  14  111.  433;  People  v.  Barker,  60  Mich.  277; 
State  V.  Staley,  14  Minn.  105;  State  v.  Jones,  54  Mo.  478;  State  v^ 
Phelps,  74  Mo.  128;  ^<xte  v.  Fredericks,  85  Mo.  145;  State  v. 
Rush,  95  Mo.  199;  SiaU  v.  Mitchell,  61 N.  0. 447;  EdStt  v.  StaU. 
20  Neb.  492,  57  Am.  Rep.  835;  Com.  v.  Ha/rdon,  3  Brewst.  461. 

The  infirmities  that  attend  a  confession  made  by  one  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  equally  apply  to  those  made  by  one  in  sleep. 
In  both  instances,  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  scope,  nature 
and  effect  of  the  statement  made,  is  a  ground  for  exclusion.  See 
People  V.  Robinson,  19  Oal.  40. 

Where,  however,  the  confession  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  an 
artful  intrigue,  or  disingenuous  practices  and  even  gross  false- 
hood, the  confession  is  none  the  less  admissible,  if  it  sufficiently 
appears  that,  while  induced  by  these  reprehensible  methods,  it 
was  still  voluntarily  elicited,  and  did  not  originate  in  threats  or 
promises  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the  accused.  JSAng  v.  State, 
Gates  V.  People^  State  v.  Phelps,  State  v.  Mitchell,  People  v. 
Barker,  State  v.  Jones,  State  v.  Rvsh,  State  v.  Fredericks^  Com. 
V.  Harden,  State  v.  Staley  and  Seldt  v.  State^  svpra. 
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§  316.  Confession  Obtained  by   Improper   Influence. — 

Although  an  original  confession  may  have  been  obtained  by  im- 
proper means,  subsequent  confessions  of  the  same,  or  of  like  facts, 
may  be  admitted,  if  the  court  believe,  from  the  length  of  time 
intervening,  from  proper  warning,  or  from  other  circumstances, 
that  the  delusive  hopes  or  fears,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
original  confession  was  obtained,  were  entirely  dispelled.  A 
prisoner  may  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession,  when  proved  by 
legal  testimony,  although  it  is  uncorroborated  by  any  other  evi- 
dence, provided  the  corpus  delicti  be  proved.  Corroborating 
circumstances,  used  in  reference  to  a  confession,  are  such  as  serve 
to  strengthen  it,  to  render  it  more  probable,  such  in  short,  as  may 
serve  to  impress  a  jury  with  a  belief  of  its  truth.  State  v.  OuUdy 
10  K  J.  L.  192, 18  Am.  Dec.  404. 

The  rule  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  When  one  confession 
is  denied  admission  because  improperly  obtained,  a  subsequent 
confession  is  equally  incompetent  as  evidence,  unless  it  should 
satisfactorily  appear  that  such  an  interval  of  time  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  confessions  as  to  warrant  the  presumption,  that  the 
infirmities  connected  with  the  first  confession  had  been  effectually 
removed  In  other  words,  if  the  inducements  that  prompted  the 
first  confession  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  in  no  wise  prompted  the  subsequent  confession,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  relevant  testimony.  Porter  v.  Stoite^  55  Ala.  95; 
Beery  v.  Umted  States^  2  Colo.  186;  Bonner  v.  Sta;tey  55  Ala. 
242;  People  v.  Johnson^  41  Cal.  452;  McAdory  v.  State^  62  Ala. 
154;  L</ve  v.  State^  22  Ark.  336;  Owm  v.  State^  78  Ala,  425;  Si- 
mon  V.  S^tey  5  Fla.  285;  State  v.  Ouildj  10  K  J.  L.  192, 18  Am. 
Dec.  404;  State  v.  Chambers^y  39  Iowa,  179;  People  v.  Ba/rTcer^  60 
Mich.  277;  People  v.  Robertson^  1  Wheel.  Crim.  Cas.  66;  Brieter 
V.  Statey  26  Ala.  129;  Com.  v.  Ehapp^  9  Pick.  496,  20  Am.  Dec. 
491;  State  v.  Joneay  54  Mo.  478;  People  v.  Jim  Ti^  32  Cal.  60; 
Com,  V.  Taylor^  6  Cush.  605;  State  v.  Soper^  16  Me.  293;  Com.  v. 
CuUen^  111  Mass.  435;  State  v.  LowJiomey  66  N.  C.  638;  State  v. 
Prazier^  6  Baxt.  539;  State  v.  Wintzingerodey  9  Or.  153;  Beg- 
garh/  v.  State^  8  Baxt  520. 

§  317.  New  York  Rule  Relative  to.— "A  confession  of  a 
defendant,  whether  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  to  a 
private  person,  can  be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  unless  made 
under  the  influence  of  fear  produced  by  threats,  or  unless  made 
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upon  a  etipnlation  of  the  district  attorney,  that  he  shall  be  prose- 
cnted  therefor.'^    N.  T.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  §  395. 

All  a  party  has  s^id,  which  is  relevant  to  the  qnestion  involyed 
in  the  trial,  is  admissible  in  evidence  against  hinu  The  excep- 
tions to  this  mle  are  where  the  confession  has  been  drawn  from 
the  prisoner  by  means  of  a  threat  or  a  promise,  or  where  it  is  not 
voluntary,  because  obtained  compulsorily  or  by  improper  influ- 
ence.   Hencbrickson  v.  People^  10  N.  T.  21,  61  Am.  Dec  721. 

Ko  rule  of  evidence  has  probably  been  more  sharply  criticized 
upon  ethical  grounds  than  this,  not  so  much  as  to  the  admissibiUty 
of  confessions  against  persons  accused  of  crime,  but  rather  as 
regards  the  methods  permitted  for  obtaining  the  information. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  use  of  this  rule  the  moralist 
would  find  many  instances  where  the  end  seems  made  to  justify 
the  means. 

^^Improper  influence"  was  never  eagerly  sought  under  the  old 
rule,  and  has  no  place  among  the  limitations  of  the  code.  Ac- 
cordingly it  happens  that  officers  of  the  law,  skilled  in  eliciting 
information,  and  zealous  (the  critics  say)  to  secure  conviction  in 
•ay  event,  are  permitted  toiise  every  f ona  of  art  and  artifice 
short  of  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.  Thus  an  officer  may  pur- 
posely ply  the  suspected  person  with  liquor.  Jefferda  v.  People^ 
5  Park.  Crim.  Sep.  522.  He  may  resort  to  all  manner  of  decep- 
tion {Jefferda  v.  PeopUy  svpra;  People  v.  Wmtz^  87  N.  Y.  303) 
even  to  the  length  adopted  in  the  recent  Brooks  murder  trial  at 
St  Louis,  where  the  detective  obtained  indictment  and  imprison- 
ment of  himself  for  a  feigned  crime,  in  order  to  become  a  fellow- 
prisoner  of  the  accused,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  his  confidence. 
State  V.  BrookSy  92  Mo.  542;  Morrill,  Competency  &  Privilege  of 
Witnesses,  chap.  8,  p.  95. 

All  confessions  material  to  the  issue,  voluntarily  made  by  a 
party,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  however  authenticated,  are 
admissible  as  evidence  against  him  on  a  trial  for  a  criminal  offense. 
People  V.  WefntZy  evpra. 

§  818.  Demeanor  of  the  Accused  when  under  Arrest — 
Effect  of  Silence. — ^The  fact  that  a  person  charged  with  a  crime 
is  under  arrest,  does  not  render  what  he  says  or  does  inadmissible. 
People  V.  WmtZy  87  N.  Y.  803;  People  v.  MorUgomeryy  18  Abb. 
Pr.  K  S.  209;  People  v.  Longj  48  CaL  444;  Com.  v.  Cuffee^  108 
Mass.  285;  Com.  v.  Crocker^  108  Mass.  464.  What  a  third  person 
says  in  the  presence  of  a  person  charged,  is  admissible  against 
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him  if  he  remains  silent  His  sUence  mnst  be  taken  as  an  acqui- 
escence in  its  trnth.  McKee  v.  People^  36  K  T.  116;  Hochrieter 
V.  People^  2  Abb.  App.  Dec.  863;  Cases  in  N.  Y.  Ct.  Apps.,  Ct. 
Apps.  Lib.  vol.  144,  case  1,  pp.  10, 11;  DoneOnf  v.  State^  26  N. 
J.  L.  464,  601;  Bex  v.  BaHletty  7  Car.  &  P.  832;  Com.  v.  Kermey, 
12  Met  235,  46  Am.  Dec.  672;  Spencer  v.  State,  20  Ala.  24;  Bex 
V.  Sm/Uhies,  5  Oar.  &  P.  332;  People  v.  MoOrea,  32  Cal.  98; 
Lewie  v.  Blair^  3  Irvine,  16;  Fenno  v.  Weston^  31  Vt  345;  Jfa^ 
tocke  V.  Lyman,  16  Vt  118;  LUee  v.  State,  30  Ala.  24,  68  Am. 
Dec.  108;  Johnson  v.  State,  17  Ala.  624;  Martin  v.  State,  28  Ala. 
81;  Frdlich  v.  People,  65  Barb.  48;  Jewett  v.  Barmmg,  21  N.  T. 
27;  Phil.  &  Am.  Ev.  §  696;  Joy,  Confessions,  77;  Best,  Presump- 
tions, §  241;  Burrill,  Circ.  Ev.  482,  483;  McDonald,  Crim.  L.  of 
Scotland,  643;  2  Kussell,  Crimes,  866;  1  Phil.  Ev.  400;  1  Taylor, 
Ev.  (6th  ed.)  §  739.  Statements  made  by  the  accused  as  a  wit- 
ness in  exculpation  of  another  charged  with  the  same  offense,  may 
be  proved.  MacDonald,  Crim.  L.  of  Scotland,  548;  Ed/mondeton^e 
Case,  1  Scotch  L.  E.  107;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  865,  866.  When 
there  is  a  question  of  identity  it  is  proper  to  show  that  a  witness, 
unacquainted  with  a  party,  identified  him  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence. Beg.  V.  Black^wm,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  333;  Bex  v.  Deervng, 
5  Car.  &  P.  165.  The  voluntary  declarations  and  admissions  of 
one  on  trial  for  a  criminal  offense,  that  is,  those  not  made  under 
duress,  or  induced  by  menaces  or  promises,  are  always  evidence 
against  the  party  making  them,  and  are  more  or  less  cogent  as 
evidence  of  guilt,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  made.  The  same  principle  gives  great  effect  to  the 
action  of  the  accused  as  evidence  tending  to  prove  or  disprove  his 
guilt  Teachout  v.  People,  41  N.  T.  7;  People  v.  Wentz,  37  N. 
T.  308;  Com.  v.  Cuffee,  108  Mass.  285;  Com.  v.  Crock&r,  108 
Mass.  464.  When  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  either  before  or 
after  being  charged  with  the  offense,  is  given  in  evidence,  it  is  for 
the  jury  to  draw  the  proper  inferences  and  determine  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  is  indicative  of  a  guilty  mind, 
proving  more  or  less  conclusively  the  commissions  by  him  of  Nthe 
particular  offense  charged.  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  18;  People  v. 
BatMnm,  21  Wend.  509. 

Where  an  individual  is  charged  with  an  offense,  or  declarations 
are  made  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  touching  or  affecting  his 
guilt  or  innocen(*e  of  an  aUeged  crime,  and  he  remains  silent  when 
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it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  speak,  it  is  the  province  of  a  joiy 
to  interpret  sach  silence,  and  determine  whether  his  silence  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  excused  or  explained.  At  most,  silence 
under  such  circumstances  is  but  an  implied  acquiescence  in  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made  by  others.  Still,  it  is  a  familiar  ele- 
mentary principle,  that  silence,  when  the  accused  is  under  no 
restraint  and  at  full  liberty  to  speak,  may  sometimes  be  regarded 
as  a  tacit  admission.  At  all  events  all  such  matters  are  proper 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Pierce  v.  Ooldaherry^  35  Ind. 
317;  Puett  v.  Beard,  86  Ind.  104. 

The  case  of  Com.  v.  Kenney,  12  Met.  235,  46  Am.  Dec.  672, 
does  not  conflict  with  the  general  principle,  but  suggests  impor- 
tant limitations  in  its  application  and  in  the  extent  of  its  operation. 
If  the  statement  is  not  heard  by  the  accused,  or  if  being  heard,  he 
deny  it,  or  if  circumstances  existed  at  the  moment  which  pre- 
vented a  reply  or  rendered  a  reply  inexpedient  or  improper,  the 
evidence  certainly  is  of  no  value.  DormeHy  v.  Staie,  26  K.  J.  L. 
464. 

A  confession  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  and  demeanor 
of  a  prisoner  when  a  statement  Sa  made  in  his  presence  affecting 
himself,  unless  such  statement  is  made  under  circumstances  which 
prevented  a  reply.  Rex  v.  JBartleUy  7  Oar.  &  P.  832;  Joy,  Con- 
fessions, 77;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  215;  1  PhiL  &  Am.  Ev.  422. 

In  the  most  recent  treatise  on  criminal  law,  the  rule  is  thus 
stated:  ^'Where  a  man,  at  full  liberty  to  speak,  and  not  in  the 
course  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  is  charged  with  a  crime,  and  remains 
silent,  that  is,  makes  no  denial  of  the  accusation  by  word  or  ges- 
ture, his  silence  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  left  to  the  jury." 
Whart  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  696. 

In  civil  actions  the  same  principle  prevails.  What  is  asserted 
in  the  presence  of  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  not  contradicted  by  him, 
is  received  on  the  ground  that  his  silence  is  an  admission  of  the 
truth  of  what  was  said.  Battv/re  v.  Sellers,  5  Harr.  &  J.  119;  2 
Phil.  Ev.  (Cowen  &  Hill's  Notes)  192,  noU,  191. 

The  degree  of  credit  due  to  such  tacit  admissions  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  jury  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  §  215. 

It  is  admitted  that  such  evidence  should  always  be  deceived 
with  great  caution.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  equivocal  and  of  the 
lightest  possible  value,  in  others  it  may  be  entitled  to  much  weight. 
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Its  value,  of  necessity,  must  be  estimated  by  the  jnry.  If  it  be 
doubtful  whether  the  jury  heard  or  understood  the  proposition  to 
which  his  silent  assent  is  claimed,  the  jury  may  determine  it. 
Stats  V.  Perkma,  10  N.  C.  877;  Berry  v.  State,  10  Ga.  611;  2 
PhiL  Ev.  (Cowen  &  Hill's  notes),  194,  note  191. 

In  Greenfield  v.  People,  86  N.  T.  86,  89  Am.  Eep.  686,  Judge 
Miller  says:  "The  acts  and  conduct  of  a  party  at  or  about  the 
time  when  he  is  charged  to  have  committed  a  crime  are  always 
received  as  evidence  of  a  guilty  mind,  and  while,  in  weighing  such 
evidence,  ordinary  caution  is  required,  such  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn  from  them  as  experience  indicates  is  warranted.  .  .  . 
And  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  or 
soon  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  upon  being  charged 
with  the  offense,  is  a  proper  subject  of  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  guilt.  Such  indications,  however,  are  by  no 
means  conclusive,  and  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual." 

The  conduct  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  immediately  after 
the  commission,  is  always  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry.  If  he 
attempts  to  run  away,  or  hide  and  evade  the  officer,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance proper  to  go  to  the  jury. 

As  has  been  said,  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  or  soon  after  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
may  go  to  the  jury  as  evideifce  of  a  guilty  mind,  and,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  was  confined  to  a  reasonable  time  after  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  and  his  arrest^  it  was  certainly  admissible.  Oreenfield 
V.  People,  85  N.  T.  76,  89  Am.  Eep.  686;  StaU  v.  Baldwin,  86 
Kan.  1. 

It  is  an  important  circumstance  always — ^the  conduct  of  the  i)er- 
son  charged  with  the  crime  when  they  first  hear  of  the  offense 
committed;  and  also  their  conduct  when  the  crime  is  first  charged 
home  upon  them.  Now,  among  the  ordinary  evidences  of  guilt, 
is  also  the  conduct  of  the  party  after  the  deed  is  committed. 
Flight  and  concealment  are  considered  very  strong  evidences  of 
guilt  always. 

When  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  person  to  explain,  his  failure  to 
do  so  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  him.  Gordon  v. 
PeopU,  33  N.  Y.  601. 

In  closing  my  observations  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  aU  confessions  are  prima  facie  involuntary  and  inadmissi^ 
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ble.  People  v.  RodHgueZj  10  Cal.  60;  People  v.  Ah  HbWj  84 
Oal.  318;  People  v.  Qdabert,  39  Cal.  668;  Bieooe  Y.StaU,  67  Md. 
6.  Nor  are  conf esBions  presnmed  to  have  been  ▼olontarily  made 
when  the  party  makmg  it  is  restrained  of  his  liberty,  or  is  in 
inunediate  apprehension  of  great  bodily  harm.  Hvdeon  t.  Com. 
2  Dnv.  681;  Newmcm  v.  StoOe^  49  Ala.  9;  Dick  v.  StaUy  30  Miss. 
698;  MiOer  v.  People,  89  HL  457;  StofU  v.  Berry,  21  Me.  171; 
Stephen  v.  State,  11  (la.  226;  /S'iT/ww  v.  State,  6  Fla.  285;  Com.  v. 
ChaJtibock,  1  Mass.  144;  TTAoZay  v.  /S&^,  11  Ga.  123;  People  v. 
Smith,  15  CaL  408;  /Sfo^  y.  Osi/rcmder,  18  Iowa,  485;  (7<9m.  y. 
Owrtie,  97  Mass.  674;  Peter  v.  State,  4  Smedes  &  M.  81;  #Sfa^  ▼. 
Peter,  14  La.  Ann.  627;  Wiley  v.  /Stofe,  8  Coldw.  862. 

Contradictory  statements  by  the  accused  are  competent  evidence 
against  him.    McMeen  y.  Com.  6  Cent  Bep.  887, 114  Fa.  800. 
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§  319.  Who  Is  an  AeeompUee. — An  accomplice  is  a  person 
involve^  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  To  render  him  snch,  he  must  in  some  manner,  aid,  or 
assist,  or  participate  in  the  criminal  act,  and  by  that  connection 
he  becomes  eqnally  involved  in  guilt  with  the  other  party  by  rear 
son  of  the  criminal  transaction.    People  v.  Smithy  28  Hnn,  626. 

§  320.  Immanitles  of. — Accomplices  in  guilt,  not  previously 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  when  separately  tried  are  com- 
petent witnesses  for  or  against  each  other;  and  the  universal  usage 
is  that  such  a  party,  if  called  and  examined  by  the  public  prose- 
cutor on  the  trial  of  his  associates  in  guilt,  will  not  be  prosecuted 
for  the  same  offense,  provided  it  appears  that  he  acted  in  good 
faith  and  that  he  testified  fully  and  fairly. 

Where  the  case  is  not  within  the  statute,  the  general  rule  is 
that  if  an  accomplice  discloses  fully  and  fairly  the  guilt  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  he  will  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  offense 
disclosed;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  cannot  by  law  plead  such 
facts  in  bar  of  any  indictment  against  him,  nor  avail  himself  of  it, 
upon  his  trial,  for  it  is  merely  an  equitable  title  to  the  mercy  of 
the  executive,  subject  to  the  conditions  before  stated,  and  can 
only  come  before  the  court  by  way  of  application  to  put  off  the 
tried  in  order  to  give  the  prisoner  time  to  apply  to  the  executive 
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for  that  purpose.  R^jx  v.  Rudd^  1  Cowp.  882;  United  States  v. 
Ford,  99  U.  S.  694,  25  L.  ed.  399. 

§  321.  Testimony  of  Accomplice  Competent  to  Conylct. — 

In  People  v.  OosteUo,  1  Denio,  83,  Mr.  Justice  Beardsley  said : 
^^  Although  it  has  often  been  said  by  judges  and  elementary  writers 
that  no  person  should  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice unless  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  still,  there  iB  no  such 
inflexible  rule  of  law.  It  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  who  are  to 
pass  upon  the  credibility  of  an  accomplice,  as  they  must  upon  that 
of  every  other  witness.  His  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
great  caution,  and  the  court  should  always  so  advise;  but,  after 
all,  if  this  testimony  carries  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
and  they  are  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  they  should  give  the 
same  effect  to  such  testimony  as  should  be  allowed  to  that  of  an 
unimpeached  witness,  who  is  in  no  respect  implicated  in  the 
offense.  Snch  testimony  will  authorize  a  conviction  in  any  case. 
The  court  certainly  should  advise  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
jury  where  the  testimony  depends  upon  the  uncorroborated  evi- 
dence of  an  accomplice;  but  they  are  not  to  be  instructed,  es 
matter  of  law,  that  the  prisoner  in  such  case  must  be  acquitted 
Lord  EUenborough  thus  expressed  his  views  upon  this  question : 
^^o  one,'  said  he,  'can  seriously  doubt  that  a  conviction  is  legal, 
though  it  proceed  upon  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  alone. 
Judges,  in  their  discretion,  will  advise  a  jury  not  to  believe  an 
accomplice  unless  he  is  confirmed,  or  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
firmed; but  if  he  is  believed,  his  testimony  is,  unquestionably, 
sufficient  to  establish  the  facts  to  which  he  deposes.  It  k  allowed 
that  he  is  a  competent  witness,  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable 
that  if  credit  is  given  to  his  evidence,  it  requires  no  confirmation 
from  another  witness.' "  Rex  v.  Jones,  2  Campb.  132.  See  Rex 
V.  Atwood,  1  Leach,  0.  C.  464;  People  v.  Dams,  21  Wend.  309; 
Eashins  v.  PeopU,  16  N.  Y.  344;  2  Colby,  Crim.  L.  214. 

In  criminal  trials,  where  the  testimony  of  accomplices  has  been 
resorted  to  to  procure  conviction,  it  has  been  customary  for  judges 
presiding  at  the  trial  to  instruct  juries  tliat  it  was  ordinarily  un- 
safe to  convict  upon  the  unsupported  and  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  the  accomplice.  Such  instructions,  however,  have  been  merely 
advisory.    Haski/ns  v.  People,  supra. 

§  322.  Caution  against  the  Infirmities  of  this  Evidence.— 

As  a  matter  of  theory,  one  charged  with  crime  may  be  convicted 
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upon  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  alone.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, courts  caution  juries  against  reliance  upon  the  testimony  of 
accomplices,  unless  corroborated  by  independent  evidence.  Boh- 
^rts  V.  People,  11  Colo.  213;  Whart  Grim.  Ev.  §  441. 

^^  An  accomplice  is  an  admissible  witness;  but,  as  he  comes  be- 
fore the  court  under  suspicious  circumstances,  his  testimony  ought 
to  be  received  with  great  caution.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be 
unsafe  to  convict  upon  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  alone,  un- 
corroborated by  other  testimony.  It  ought  to  be  corroborated  in 
material  facts  connecting  the  prisoners,  and  each  of  them  with 
the  crime;  but  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  testimony 
of  an  accomplice,  and  the  amount  of  corroboration  necessary  to 
render  it  satisfactory,  are  matters  to  be  considered  and  determined 
by  the  jury."    State  v.  Maney,  54  Conn.  178. 

The  rule  of  law  is,  that  a  jury  may  convict  on  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  alone,  if  they  believe  it;  but  it  is  usual  for  the 
courts  to  say  to  the  jury  that  they  should  not  do  it,  and  that  they 
should  have  corroboration  of  his  testimony  before  they  would 
convict.     Carrdll  v.  Com.  84  Pa.  107. 

In  People  v.  Nodke,  29  Hun,  461;  1  N.  T.  Crim.  Rep.  252,  it 
was  held  that  one  purchasing  a  lottery  ticket  for  the  purpose  of 
ahowing  that  the  vendor  was  engaged  in  a  violation  of  the  statute 
was  not  an  accomplice  with  the  person  from  whom  the  ticket  was 
purchased.  See  also  People  v.  Nodhe,  94  N.  Y.  137;  1  N.  T- 
Crim.  Rep.  495,  46  Am.  Rep.  128,  and  Com.  v.  Wxlla/rd,  22 
Pick.  476. 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Smith,  28  Hun,  626, 1  N.  Y.  Crim. 
Rep.  72,  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  excise 
law  in  selling  beer  in  quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons  without 
a  license,  and  all  the  evidence  under  which  she  was  convicted  was 
given  by  the  person  to  whom  the  sale  was  made.  It  was  objected 
that,  under  section  397  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  pro- 
hibiting a  conviction  upon  thp  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  unless 
he  be  corroborated  by  such  other  evidence  as  tends  to  connect 
the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  convicted  upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the 
witness.  This  objection  was  held  to  be  untenable  by  the  general 
term  of  this  department,  it  being  determined  that  as  the  excise 
law  made  only  the  person  selling,  and  not  the  purchaser,  guilty  of 
a  criminal  act,  the  purchaser  was  not  an  accomplice  within  the 
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meaning  of  said  section  of  the  code.  But  the  language  of  Danielfiy 
«/".,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Smithy  disposes  of  this  objection.  The 
learned  judge  says,  '^The  purchaser  has  been  subjected  to  no 
criminal  accountability  whatsoever,  and  by  the  mere  purchase  he 
could  not  be  a  participant  in  the  offense.  That  was  performed 
wholly  and  exclusiyely  by  the  defendant,  for  she,  unaided  by  the 
purchaser,  acted  alone  in  making  the  sale.  An  accomplice  is  a 
person  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  To  render  him  such,  he  must  in  some  manner  aid,  or 
assist,  or  participate  in  the  criminal  act,  and  by  that  connection  he 
becomes  equally  involved  in  guilt  with  the  other  party,  by  reason 
of  the  criminal  transaction."  See  Com.  v.  WiUiard,  22  PicL 
476;  Com.  v.  Dovmmgy  4  Q^ray?  29;  Campbell  v.  Com,  84  Pa* 
187;  State  v.  McKecm,  36  Iowa,  348, 14  Am.  Rep.  530;  St.  Chcvrle% 
V.  aMaUey,  18  IlL  407;  SmiOi,  v.  State,  37  Ala.  472;  People  v. 
FarrM,  30  CaL  316. 

Duer,  Ch.  c/!,  says :  ^^The  principle  deducible  from  the  cases 
undoubtedly  is,  that  an  accomplice,  although  a  competent  witness 
against  the  associates  and  partners  of  his  guilt  is,  nevertheless, 
only  admissible  from  reasons  of  judicial  necessity  and  policy,  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  essential  ends  of  public  justice.  And  the 
question  always  addresses  itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  court;  not 
to  their  judgment  as  to  the  general  competency  of  the  witness, 
but  to  their  sound  legal  discretion,  whether,  upon  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  under  an  implied  promise  of  pardon,  which  vests 
in  him  an  equitable  title  thereto,  if  he  speaks  the  truth."  People 
V.  Whipple,  9  Cow.  707. 

Accomplices,  whether  related  as  principal  and  accessory  or 
equally  concerned  in  guilt,  are  competent  witnesses  for  each  other, 
except  when  under  a  joint  indictment.  If  tried  under  joint  in- 
dictment, whether  tried  together  or  separately,  neither  is  com- 
petent for  the  other.    Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  375. 

§  323.  Corroborative  Testimony  shonld  be  Required.— As 

we  have  seen,  it  is  competent  for  the  jury  to  convict  upon  the 
uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  and  when  corrobora- 
tion is  deemed  safe,  or  even  necessary,  the  rule  as  to  the  manner 
and  extent  of  the  corroboration  is  not  definitely  settled.  Learned 
judges  have  differed  on  the  subject  Chirf  Baron  Joy,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Evidence  of  Accomplices,  page  98,  after  reviewing 
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the  cases,  says:  "The  only  rule,  therefore,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  reason  to  support,  is  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  has  uniformly  and  without  an  exception  been  laid  down 
and  acted  upon  by  the  English  jndges,  which  is,  that  the  ^confir- 
mation ought  to  be  in  such  and  so  many  parts  of  the  accomplice's 
narrative  as  may  reasonably  satisfy  die  jury  that  he  is  telling 
truth,'  without  restricting  the  confirmation  to  any  particular 
points,  and  leaving  the  effect  of  such  confirmation  (which  may 
vary  in  its  effect,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case)  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  aided  in  that 
consideration  by  the  observations  of  the  judge."  In  Hex  v- 
Bi/rketty  1  Suss.  &  B.  251,  the  twelve  judges  agreed  that  "an 
accomplice  did  not  require  confirmation  as  to  the  person  he 
charged  if  he  was  confirmed  as  to  the  particulars  of  his  story." 

In  Reg,  v.  Farla/r^  8  Car.  &  P.  106,  Lord  Abinger,  Ch.  J?.,  said: 
"It  is  a  practice  which  deserves  all  the  reverence  of  law  that 
judges  have  uniformly  told  juries  that  they  ought  not  to  pay  any 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  unless  the  accomplice 
is  corroborated  in  some  material  circumstance.  I^ow,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  corroboration  ought  to  consist  in  some  circumstance  that 
ajSects  the  identity  of  the  party  accused.  A  man  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  himself  will  always  be  able  to  relate  the  facts  of 
the  case;  and  if  the  confirmation  be  only  on  the  truth  of  that 
history,  without  identifying  the  persons,  that  is  really  no  corrobo- 
ration at  aH  The  danger  is  that  when  a  man  is  fixed,  and  knows 
that  his  own  guilt  is  detected,  he  purchases  immunity  by  falsely 
accusing  others."    Slots  v.  Ghyo  Chiagh^  92  Mo.  896. 

To  sufBciently  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  accomplice 
there  should  be  some  fact  testified  to  entirely  independent  of  the 
accomplice's  evidence,  which,  taken  by  itself,  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence, not  only  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  that  the 
defendant  is  implicated  in  it  People  v.  EUioU^  5  N.  T.  Orim. 
Eep.  204. 

Corroborative  evidence  is  any  evidence  which  properly  induces 
the  belief  that  the  facts  testified  to  by  the  accomplice  are  true. 
Bex  V.  Jonee^  81  How.  St.  Tr.  251,  325;  Thompson,  ^.,  in  Rex  v. 
Swallow^  81  How.  St.  Tr.  967,  980;  Joy,  Evidence  of  Accom- 
plices, 68,  98.  Such  evidence  must  corroborate  some  material 
portion  of  the  accomplice's  testimony.  Com.  y.  Baewarthy  22 
FicL  897.    Material  testimony  is  such  testimony  as  may  properly 
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inflnence  the  result  of  the  trial.  MeUuiah  v.  CoUier^  15  Q.  B. 
878;  Com.  v.  Merriam,  14  Pick.  518,  25  Am.  Dec.  420;  2  Bou- 
vier,  Law  Diet,  title  Materiality;  1  Stark.  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  822. 

Whenever  corroboration  is  required  it  mnst  be  as  to  material 
facts.  People  v.  PlatJiy  100  N.  Y.  593,  58  Am.  Rep.  236;  People 
V.  Cowi/ney,  28  Hun,  589;  People  v.  Williama,  29  Hun,  520; 
Ormehy  v.  People^  53  N.  Y.  474;  Kenyon  v.  People^  26  N.  Y. 
207, 84  Am.  Dec.  177;  Boyce  v.  People^  55  K  Y.  645;  Armsi^onff 
V.  P«?pZ(?,  70  N.  Y.  88. 

The  corroborative  evidence  must  go  to  prove  the  entire  crime 
and  not  only  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements;  and  proof 
of  one  element  is  no  proof  of  another.  People  v.  Plath,  100  N. 
Y.  590,  4  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep.  58.  "There  must  be  some  fact 
deposed  to  independently  altogether  of  the  evidence  of  the  accom- 
plice, which  taken  by  itself,  leads  to  the  inference  not  only  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  that  the  prisoner  is  implicated 
in  it."  People  v.  Plathy  rnpra.  "Such  evidence  as  merely  raises 
a  suspicion  of  guilt  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
section  399;  the  evidence  must  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
the  jury."  People  v.  Williams,  1  K  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  344.  "The 
corroboration  of  any  witness  needing  support  ought  to  be  by  some 
fact,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  goes  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  oflEense  charged."    Frazer  v.  People,  54  Barb.  310. 

The  additional  evidence  here,  if  any,  being  purely  presumptive, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  principles  by  which  the  pro- 
bate force  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  determined  and  measured. 
People  V.  Kermedy,  32  N.  Y.  145.  "All  proof  must  begin  at  a 
fixed  point.  The  law  never  admits  of  an  inference  from  an  infer- 
ence. Two  imperfect  things  cannot  make  one  perfect.  .  .  . 
The  circumstance  itself  from  which  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn, 
is  never  to  be  presumed,  but  must  be  substantially  proved;  for 
who  can  prove  one  doubtful  thing  by  another  ?"  Phillips,  Theory 
of  Presumptive  Proof;  Lawson,  Presumptions,  569.  "To  take 
presumptions  in  order  to  swell  an  equivocal  and  ambiguous  fact 
into  an  criminal  fact,  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine 
of  presumptions."  JEvana  v.  Eoame,  1  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  105. 
"In  determining  a  question  of  fact  from  circumstantial  evidence, 
there  are  two  general  rules  to  be  observed;  First,  the  hypothesis 
of  guilt  should  flow  naturally  from  the  facts  proved,  and  be  con- 
sistent with  them  all;  second,  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to 
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exclude,  to  a  moral  certainty,  every  hypothesis  but  that  of  his 
guilt  of  the  offense  imputed  to  him;  or,  in  other  words,  the  facts 
proved  must  all  be  consistent  with  and  point  to  his  guilt  not 
only,  but  they  m.ust  be  inconsistent  with  his  innocence."  People 
V.  BernieU,  49  N.  T.  137;  People  v.  Stokee,  2  N.  T.  Crim.  Eep. 
382.  "If  the  facts  be  consistent  with  innocence,  they  are  no  proof 
of  guilt."  Ormsby  v.  People^  53  N.  T.  475;  People  v.  Courtm^eyy 
28  Hun,  593;  Frazer  v.  People^  54  Barb.  309;  Com.  v.  Eolmes^ 
127  Mass.  424,  34  Am.  Eep.  391.  "Conduct  being  susceptible  of 
two  opposite  explanations,  we  are  bound  to  assume  it  to  be  moral 
rather  than  immoral"  Port  v.  Port^  70  111.  484;  Mason  v.  States 
32  Ark.  239;  CanrrolZ  v.  Qwynn,  13  Md.  379.  "Where  the  facta 
of  a  case  are  consistent  with  honesty  and  dishonesty,  a  judicial 
tribunal  will  adopt  the  construction  in  favor  of  innocence." 
Oreenwood  v.  Lov>e^  7  La.  Ann.  197.  "If  a  fair  construction  of 
the  acts  and  declarations  of  an  individual  do  not  convict  him  of 
an  offense — ^if  the  facts  may  all  be  admitted  as  proved,  and  the 
accused  be  innocent,  should  he  be  held  guilty?  •  .  .  He  may 
be  guilty,  but  he  may  be  innocent."  United  States  v.  The  Bwr- 
dett,  34  U.  8,  9  Pet.  682,  9  L.  ed.  273;  Fraz&r  v.  People,  54 
Barb.  306. 

§  324.   Extent  of  Corroboration  is  for  the  Jury.— The 

degree  of  evidence  which  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  the  accomplice,  is  for  the  determination  of  the 
jury.  The  law  is  complied  with  if  there  is  some  other  evidence 
fairly  tending  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of 
the  crime  so  that  his  conviction  will  not  rest  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  accomplice.  People  v.  Everhardt,  104  N.  Y.  691. 
Among  the  authorities  that  may  be  cited  to  sustain  the  averments 
of  the  text  are  the  following:  Com.  v.  Holmee,  127  Mass.  424, 34 
Am.  Eep.  891;  People  v.  CNeUy  109  N.  T.  267;  State  v.  Mam^, 
54  Conn.  178;  People  v.  Jaehne,  6  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep.  237;  People 
V.  Kerr,  6  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  406;  People  v.  Richer,  7  N.  Y. 
Crim.  Eep.  22;  Berry  v.  People,  1  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  57;  People 
V.  HooghJcerk,  96  N.  Y.  149;  People  v.  Sherman,  103  N.  Y.  513; 
People  V.  Eyla/nd,  97  N.  Y.  126;  People  v.  Dame,  21  Wend.  309; 
People  T.  McCaUami,  5  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  143;  Maine  v.  People, 
9  Hun,  113;  People  v.  Sharp,  5  K  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  388;  People  v, 
Lawton,  66  Barb.  126;  People  v.  Thomsen,  3  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep. 
662;  People  v.  Haynee,  66  Barb.  450;  People  v.  Emerson,  20  N. 
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Y.  S.  R.  18;  Frazer  ▼.  PeaplSy  64  Barb.  306;  Peo^  ▼.  Bimge^ 
3  N.  Y.  Grim.  Rep.  86. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rale  requires  in  order  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion, that  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  should  be  corroborated, 
but  this  corroboration  need  not  extend  in  matters  of  particularity 
to  the  entire  story  of  the  accomplice.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  sub- 
stance of  his  story  is  sustained  by  the  confirmatory  matter.  Et- 
ti/nger  v.  Com.  98  Pa.  338.  And  confirmation  may  be  found  in 
the  testimony  of  the  wife  of  the  accomplice.  State  v.  Myers^  82 
Mo.  658,  62  Am.  Sep.  389. 

The  province  of  corroborative  evidence  is,  by  confirming  the 
testimony  of  the  accomplice  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  not 
within  the  general  knowledge  but  likely  to  be  known  only  to 
those  engaged  in  the  crime,  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  is  to  be 
generally  credited  in  his  statements.  Its  weight  is  for  the  jury, 
and  there  is  no  established  rule  of  law  which  requires  the  judge, 
in  a  case  where  there  is  corroborative  evidence  of  this  character 
upon  matters  material  to  the  issue,  to  advise  the  jury  to  acquit 
unless  there  is  also  corroboration  of  the  statements  connecting  the 
defendant  with  the  crime.  Com.  v.  SooU^  123  Mass.  222,  25  Am. 
Rep.  81. 

In  Com.  V.  Bo9V)orthy  22  Pick.  897,  the  court  says,  as  to  the 
kind  of  corroboration  required:  '^It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  need 
not  extend  to  the  whole  testimony;  but,  it  being  shown  that  the 
accomplice  has  testified  truly  in  some  particulars,  the  jury  may 
infer  that  he  has  in  others.  But  what  amounts  to  corroboration? 
We  think  the  rule  is,  that  the  corroborative  evidence  must  relate 
to  some  portion  of  the  testimony  which  is  material  to  the  issue.'' 
In  that  case  the  evidence,  held  to  be  competent  as  corroborative, 
confirmed  the  accomplice  as  to  a  fact  which  did  not  tend  to  con- 
nect the  defendant  with  the  crime.  Since  this  decision,  it  has 
been  usual  to  instruct  the  juiy  in  substantial  compliance  with  the 
rule  stated  therein,  though  the  practice  of  different  judges  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  has  varied.  Com.  v.  Brooks^  9  Gray, 
299;  Com.  v.  Pricey  10  Gray,  472,  71  Am.  Dec  668;  Com^  v. 
(ySrienj  12  Allen,  183;  Com.  v.  Zarrabeey  99  Mass.  418;  Com.  v. 
FUioty  110  Mass.  104;  Ckm.  v.  SnoWy  111  Mass.  41L  Bee  also 
Beff.  V.  StiMsy  Dears.  0.  C.  655,  7  Cox,  C.  0.  48. 

The  principles  which  underlie  the  theories  previously  stated 
have  been  repeatedly  vindicated  by  modem  adjudication,  and  are 
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«o  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
justice,  that  in  many  jurisdictions  the  rule  has  emerged  from  its 
chrysalis  condition  and  assumed  the  more  dignified  proportions  of 
a  statutory  law.  Thus,  in  the  well  known  Penal  Code  of  Califor- 
nia, the  rule  is  concisely  stated  in  the  following  terms : 

"A  conviction  cannot  be  had  on  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice, 
unless  he  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  which  in  itself  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  testimony  of  the  accomplice,  tends  to  con- 
nect the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  offense,  and  the 
corroboration  is  not  suiBScient,  if  it  merely  shows  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  or  the  circumstances  thereof •"  Desty,  Penal  Code 
of  California,  §  1111. 

In  the  New  York  Code  Criminal  Procedure,  §  399,  a  variant 
phraseology  is  employed  expressive  of  the  same  intent.  "A  con- 
viction cannot  be  had  upon  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  unless 
he  is  corroborated  by  such  other  evidence  as  tends  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

The  rule  as  to  corroboration  of  accomplices  is  stated  by  the 
court  in  People  v.  PlMh^  100  K  T.  692,  53  Am.  Rep.  236,  as 
follows :  "In  cases  where  corroboration  is  required,  there  has 
been  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  authorities  ds  to  the  partic- 
ular facts  which  should  be  corroborated  and  the  extent  of  the 
corroboration  needed  in  oMer  to  comply  with  the  rule;  but  it  is 
now  conceded  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  it  should  tend  to  show 
the  material  facts  necessary  to  establish  tiie  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  the  identity  of  the  person  committing  it.  "When  an  offense 
was  formerly  proven  by  accomplices,  it  was  the  usual  practice  of 
trial  courts  to  advise  an  acquittal,  unless  such  evidence  was  in 
some  respects  corroborated  by  other  testimony,  although  at  com- 
mon law  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice  alone 
was  sustainable.  In  those  cases,  the  extent  and  degree  of  cor- 
roboration rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court,  and  necessa- 
rily varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Although 
such  cases  are  not  strictly  analogous  to  those  where  corroboration 
is  required  by  statute,  they  yet  furnish  some  help  in  determining 
the  degree  of  proof  required  in  the  latter  case.  The  rule  as  to 
the  corroboration  of  an  accomplice  is  stated  in  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev. 
122,  as  follows:  Hhat  there  should  be  some  fact  deposed  to, 
independently  altogether  of  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  which, 
taken  by  itself,  leads  to  the  inference,  not  only  that  a  crime  has 
33 
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been  committed,  but  that  the  prisoner  is  implicated  in  it'  Rns> 
sell,  Crimes,  962,  says :  ^  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  corroborate 
an  accomplice  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  generally,  but  that  he 
must  be  corroborated  as  to  some  material  fact  or  facts  which  go 
to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  crime  charged.'  ** 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  corroborative  evidence  of  itself 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  to 
connect  the  defendant  with  it.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  tends  to  con- 
nect the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Nor  need 
the  corroborative  evidence  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
of  the  defendant's  innocence.  The  court  should  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  some  corroborative  evidence  fairly  tending  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  when  there  is, 
then  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  corroboration  is 
sufficient.  As  was  said  in  People  v.  Everhardt^  104  N.  T.  591^ 
'HJie  law  is  complied  with  if  there  is  some  evidence  fairly  tending 
to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  so 
that  the  conviction  will  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
accomplice."    People  v.  EUiott,  106  N.  Y.  288. 

Section  399  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure^ 
provides  that  ^^conviction  cannot  be  had  upon  the  testimony  of 
an  accomplice  unless  he  be  corroborated  by  such  other  evidence 
as  tends  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime."  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  it  was  customary 
for  judges  to  instruct  jurors  that  they  should  not  convict  a  defend- 
ant of  crime  upon  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  unless  such  evi- 
dence was  corroborated;  and  yet  it  was  the  law  in  this  state  that  a 
defendant  could  be  convicted  upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  an  accomplice,  if  the  jury  believed  it.  This  section  has  changed 
that  rule  of  law  and  requires  that  there  should  be  simply  corrob- 
orative evidence,  which  tends  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  People  v.  Eoana^  40  N.  Y.  1;  People 
V,  CosteUo^  1  Denio,  83;  Com.  v.  Downing^  4  Gray,  29;  Whart 
Am.  Crim.  L.  301;  1  Chitty,  Crim.  L.  904. 

Bef  <.  3  the  enactment  of  this  code,  it  was  well  established  that 
a  conviction  of  crime  could  properly  be  had  upon  the  uncorrobo- 
rated testimony  of  an  accomplice.  People  v.  CoeteJlOy  1  Denio,. 
86;  People  v.  Dams,  21  Wend.  818;  Lindsay  v.  People,  63  N.  Y. 
143.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  trial  courts  to  charge  juries 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  convict  without  confirmation  of  an  aocom- 
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plice  as  to  some  material  fact  of  the  case ;  this  was  not  a  rale 
of  law,  but  rested  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the 
omission  or  refusal  so  to  charge  was  not  error,  Lindsay  v.  Peo- 
ple^ supra. 

Cases  would  necessarily  be  very  rare  in  which  there  would  not 
be  some  corroboration  of  the  accomplice  as  to  some  material  fact; 
and  it  was  entirely  safe  to  leave  the  question  of  the  credibility  of 
an  accomplice  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  An  examination  of  the 
statute  and  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  received  judicial  construc- 
tion will  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

In  Com,  V.  Bosworth,  22  Pick.  399,  Morton,  J.^  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "We  think  the  rule  is  that  the 
corroborative  evidence  must  relate  to  some  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony which  is  material  to  the  issue.  To  prove  that  an  accomplice 
had  told  the  truth  in  relation  to  irrelevant  and  immaterial  matters, 
which  were  known  to  everybody,  would  have  no  tendency  to 
confirm  his  testimony  involving  the  guilt  of  the  party  on  trial." 
See  also  Com,  v.  Holmes^  127  Mass.  424,  34  Am.  Rep.  391;  Ma/r- 
ler  V.  StaUy  68  Ala.  580;  Watson  v.  Com.  95  Pa.  424;  State  v. 
Oraff,  47  Iowa,  384;  Wddm  v.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  400;  Best, 
Ev.  §  171.  We  have,  then,  the  rule  that  the  corroboration  must 
be  by  proof  of  some  fact  tending  to  connect  the  defendant  with 
the  commission  of  the  offense,  independently  of  the  testimony  of 
the  accomplice,  and  the  test  is  to  throw  out  all  other  evidence  and 
see  whether  the  evidence  introduced  tended  to  show  that  the 
defendant  was  connected  with  the  offense.  State  v.  Maney,  54 
Conn.  178. 

The  Texas  supreme  court  held,  in  considering  this  question  in 
Colema/n  v.  State,  44  Tex.  109,  that  the  rule  of  law  forbidding  a 
conviction  on  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  unless  corroborated 
by  other  testimony  tending  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the 
offense  committed,  was  under  the  statute  positive  and  peremptory 
and  that  however  much  the  jury  might  be  disposed  to  credit  the 
accomplice,  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted  legally,  unless 
the  evidence  of  the  accomplice  was  confirmed  in  some  material 
manner  tending  to  show  the  defendant's  guilt.  And  the  learned 
justice  said  in  that  case,  "To  allow  convictions  to  stand  where  the 
corroboration  is  only  in  immaterial  matters,  would  be  to  violate 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute,  and  to  disregard  these 
precautionary  rules  which  experienced  and  wise   jurists  have 
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deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  gnard  against  erroneous 
convictions  based  on  evidence  nnreliable,  because  coming  from  a 
corrupt  source."  And  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Thamtoriy  26  Iowa, 
80,  the  court  said :  ^^ Admitting,  as  we  do,  that  corroborating 
evidence  is  to  be  sufficient,  must  not  merely  relate  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  the  circumstances  thereof,  but  must  be  evi- 
dence of  a  character  that  shall  connect  the  defendant  with  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  criminal  act,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
court  that  evidence  of  this  character  was  produced  by  the  state." 
The  corroborative  evidence  must  be  of  some  material  fact  and  this 
was  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  accomplices  in  this 
state,  if  corroboration  were  relied  upon,  and  indeed,  the  general 
rule.  What  appears  to  be  required  is,  that  there  should  be  some 
fact  deposed,  independently  altogether  of  the  evidence  of  the  ac- 
complice, which,  taken  by  itself,  leads  to  the  inference  not  only  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  that  the  prisoner  is  implicated  in 
it  In  the  case  of  People  v.  DamSj  21  Wend.  309,  the  charge 
excepted  to  was  that  the  accomplices  of  the  prisoner  were  not  to 
be  believed  by  the  jury  unless  confirmed  by  other  credible  wit- 
nesses in  respect  to  the  facts  connecting  the  prisoner  with  the 
possession  of  the  forged  bills,  or  with  the  manufacture  of  them; 
but  the  court  declared  that  no  error  had  been  committed,  because 
it  was  not  necessary  by  existing  rules  that  every  part  of  the  testi- 
mony should  be  confirmed,  the  question  usually  being  whether 
the  jury  will  believe  the  witness  in  such  parts  of  his  narrative  as 
the  confirmation  extends  to,  and  quoted  with  approbation  by  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Anderson  in  summing  up  the  case  of 
Hex  V.  WUkeSy  7  Car.  &  P.  272,  namely,  that  the  confirmation  he 
always  advised  juries  to  require,  was  the  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
complice in  some  facts  which  went  to  fix  the  guilt  on  the  partic- 
ular person  charged. 

This  subject  has  been  very  largely  discussed.  Note  to  Ala.  Code 
of  1886,  §  f4:76;  1  Am.  &Eng.  Enc.  Law,  78;  note  to  Com.  v.  Prioe^ 
10  'Gray,  472,  71  Am.  Dec.  671;  Zumpkin  v.  State,  68  Ala.  66; 
People  V.  SayneSj  55  Barb.  450;  People  v.  Clough,  73  Cal.  848. 
The  fullest  and  ablest  discussion  of  the  question  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  directed  is  in  Com.  v.  Holmes,  127  Mass.  424, 
34  Am.  Rep.  391.  The  opinion  was  by  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  now  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Among 
other  things,  he  said :    ^  Evidence  which  tends  to  prove  the  guilt 
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of  the  defendant  is  sufficient  by  way  of  corroboration,  although  it 
does  not  directly  confirm  any  particular  fact  stated  by  the  accom- 
plice; as,  for  instance,  evidence  of  the  possession  of  stolen  goods, 
by  one  indicted  for  stealing  or  receiving  them."  In  Boss  v.  State^ 
74  Ala.  582,  the  corroboration  was  not  of  any  particular  fact  tes- 
tified to  by  the  accomplice.  The  corroboration  relied  on  was, 
first,  the  fiight  of  the  defendant,  and,  second,  proximity  and 
opportunity  for  committing  the  crime,  it  having  been  committed 
at  an  unreasonable  hour.  The  trial  court  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
decide  whether  these  two  facts  sufficiently  corroborated  the  testi- 
mony of  the  accomplice  as  to  authorize  the  jnry  to  convict 
upon  it. 

§  325.  Cross-examination  of  an  Accomplice. — A  trial  court 
should  permit  the  defense  in  the  cross-examination  of  an  accom- 
plice to  go  into  every  species  of  questioning  that  can  affect  or 
impair  his  credit  as  a  witness.  The  extent  of  cross-examination 
under  such  circumstances  and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  largely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court;  and  unless  the  evidence 
shows  that  discretion  to  have  been  grossly  abused,  the  appellate 
court  will  not  reverse.    Marler  v.  State^  67  Ala.  66. 

It  is  another  rule  well  recognized  in  cases  where  an  accomplice 
gives  evidence  for  the  commonwealth,  that  the  defendant  may 
show  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  district  attorney  to  quash  an 
indictment  as  to  him.     United  States  v.  HmZy  36  Fed.  Bep.  272. 

The  act  of  an  accomplice  in  testifying  for  the  state,  so  as  to 
criminate  himself  with  others,  is  voluntary.  He  could  not  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  He  testifies  for  the  state,  under  a  promise 
of  favor,  express  or  implied,  on  condition  that  he  will  make  a  full 
statement  and  confession  in  regard  to  tl\e  matter.  His  testimony 
comes  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that  it  should,  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  justice,  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny 
and  acted  on  with  the  greatest  caution.  There  is  no  case  in  which 
cross^xamination  is  more  desirable  or  important  to  test  the  credit 
of  a  witness,  than  that  in  which  one  man  is  seeking  to  save  his 
own  life  or  liberty,  by  swearing  away  the  life  or  liberty  of  others. 

But  when  one  jointly  indicted  with  others,  turns  state's  evi- 
dence, and  attempts  to  convict  others  by  testimony  which  also 
convicts  himself,  the  rule  must  be  different,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  claim  any  privilege  concerning  any  of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the 
issne,  nor  any  exemption  from  the  broadest  latitude  of  cross- 
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examination.  He  thereby  waives  all  privileges  against  criminat- 
ing himself  and  against  disclosing  commnnicationfi  between  him- 
self and  his  counsel  touching  the  offense  charged.  Both  client 
and  counsel  may,  in  such  case,  be  compelled  to  disclose  such  com- 
munications. Alderrrum  v.  People^  4  Mich.  414;  Foster  v.  Peo- 
pUy  18  Mich.  266;  JBizmiUon  v.  People,  29  Mich.  178. 

The  reason  for  maintaining  such  privileges  ceases,  when  one 
has  voluntarily  exposed  himself  by  his  own  testimony,  to  the  very 
consequences  from  which  it  was  intended  by  the  privilege  to  pro- 
tect him.  To  preserve  such  privilege  in  such  case  would  be 
worse  than  vain,  for  while  it  could  not  help  the  witnesses,  it 
might,  by  withholding  the  only  means  of  contradicting  and  im- 
peaching him,  operate  with  the  greatest  injustice  towards  the 
party  on  trial.    Jones  v.  State,  65  Miss.  179. 

§  326.  Bights  of  an  Accomplice  GiTing  Evidence  for  the 
State. — In  an  application  to  noUe  pros,  an  indictment  against  an 
accomplice  who  has  given  evidence  for  the  commonwealth  which 
has  led  to  the  conviction  of  other  offenders,  it  is  always  competent 
in  order  to  secure  the  desired  immunity.  From  a  very  early 
period  this  principle  has  been  recognized  in  English  criminal  law 
and  the  American  courts  have  followed  the  precedent  with  rigid 
uniformity.  Perhaps  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
People  V.  Favlhner  (not  reported)  where  the  district  attorney, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  refused  to  ndtt^pros. 
the  indictment  and  the  accomplice  was  consequently  imprisoned. 
The  facts  disclosed  were  of  substantially  the  following  import 
On  September  20,  1890,  Lester  B.  Faulkner  and  his  brother 
James  were  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
wrecking  the  First  National  Bank  of  Dansville,  N.  T.,  and  were 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Erie  county  peni- 
tentiary. The  case  was  appealed  and  while  the  appeal  was  pend- 
ing Lester  Faulkner  died.  So  far  as  James  Faulkner  was 
concerned  the  appeal  amounted  to  nothing  and  he  entered  the 
penitentiary  on  January  26,  1891.  On  the  trial  James  Faulkner 
was  a  witness  against  his  brother,  jointly  indicted  with  him,  and 
it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  conviction  of  Lester  would 
have  been  possible  without  his  evidence.  It  was  expected  that 
the  prosecuting  oflBcers  would  make  a  plea  for  clemency  in  the 
case  of  James  because  of  his  testimony;  but  the  people  of  Dans- 
ville  demanded  the  punishment  of  both  brothers  and  no  plea  was 
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made  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  these 
facte  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  President  Harrison 
the  latter  issued  an  unconditional  pardon  to  the  accomplice  ^^  be- 
cause I  am  advised  that  the  United  States  having  used  the 
prisoner  against  one  jointly  indicted  (his  brother)  an  eqxdtable 
right  to  clemency  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
established.  This  right,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  could  not  be 
enforced,  but  as  it  has  become  a  settled  rule  in  criminal  procedure, 
I  very  reluctantly  act  upon  it."  The  action  of  the  president  is 
under  date  of  August  2,  1892,  and  illustrates  the  tenacity  with 
which  our  criminal  courts  adhere  to  the  early  precedent.  The 
custom  of  allowing  one  criminal  to  turn  state's  evidence  against 
another  is  abominable,  and  the  promise  of  immunity,  express  or 
implied,  seems  a  very  vicious  sort  of  bribery,  but  public  officials 
often  resort  to  this  scheme  and  claim  that  it  serves  the  ends 
of  justice.  The  claim  for  pardon  in  Faulkner's  behalf,  therefore, 
while  discreditable  to  him  seems  to  be  good  against  the  govern- 
ment which  has  used  him. 

We  can  find  no  warrant  for  this  doctrine  of  exemption  either 
in  the  legal  principles  belonging  to  the  subject  or  in  the  adjudi- 
cations— ^it  seems  wholly  dependent  for  its  effectiveness  upon  "  a 
doubtful  expediency." 

Accomplices,  although  admitted  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, are  not  of  right  entitled  to  a  pardon,  but  have  only  an  equit- 
able right  to  a  recommendation  to  the  executive  clemency. 
United  States  v.  Ford  ("  Whiskey  Cases'')  99  U.  S.  594,  25  L.  ed. 
399,  and  it  further  appears  that  the  district  attorney  had  no  au- 
thority to  make  an  agreement  that  if  a  person  charged  with  an 
offense  would  testify  against  his  accomplices,  he  should  be  exempt 
from  prosecution^  United  States  v.  Ford  ("  Whiskey  Caseff') 
s^wpra. 

%  327.  Bnle  as  to  Co-defendants  who  haye  Pleaded  Gnilty. 

— ^An  interesting  question  frequently  arises  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, when  it  appears  that  a  co-defendant  or  accomplice  has 
pleaded  guilty,  but  has  not  been  sentenced,  and  the  prosecution 
wish  to  call  him  as  a  witness. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  co-defendant,  who  has  not  been  tried, 
cannot  be  called  as  a  witness  for  one  put  on  trial  separately. 
Com.  V.  Marshy  10  Pick.  57.    So  it  has  been  held,  in  New  York, 
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that  a  party  in  the  same  indictment  cannot  be  a  witness  for  his 
co-defendant,  upon  his  trial,  until  he  has  been  acquitted  or  con* 
victed.  People  v.  BiU^  10  Johns.  95.  But  the  reason  does  not 
apply  to  one  who,  by  conviction  of  his  own  confession,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  party  to  the  issue  to  be  tried.  Rex  v.  Fletcher^  1  Strange^ 
633.  And  in  a  late  case,  where  a  co-defendant  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  charge  of  house  breaking,  and  was  called  as  a  witness,  before 
sentence,  he  was  admitted.  Reg.  v.  George^  Car.  &  M.  111.  See 
also  1  Phil.  &  Am.  Ev.  29,  70. 

A  recent  decision,  says :  ^^  After  a  party  has  been  adjudged 
guilty  or  not  guilty  by  a  verdict,  or  has  voluntarily  admitted  his 
guilt  by  plea,  he  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  proceedings  in 
court  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  others  named  in 
the  indictment  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  the  issue  to  be 
tried."  State  v.  Jonea^  61  Me.  125.  But  see  Henderson  y.  StaUy 
70  Ala.  23, 45  Am.  Rep.  72. 

The  American  conrts  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  leading  case  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  a  co-defend- 
ant in  an  indictment  as  a  witness  for  one  of  his  fellows,  who  has 
a  separate  trial,  is  that  of  People  v.  BiU^  10  Johns.  95.  It  is 
there  said  that  ^'it  appears  to  be  a  technical  rule  of  evidence,  and 
one  well  settled,  that  a  party  in  the  same  suit  or  indictment  can- 
not be  a  witness  for  his  co-defendant  until  he  has  been  first 
acquitted,  or,  at  least,  convicted."  And  the  court  further  declares 
that  whether  the  defendant  be  tried  jointly  or  separately  does  not 
vary  the  rule.  This  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  defendants 
jointly  tried,  is,  of  course,  indisputable,  but  its  extension  beyond 
that  point  I  do  not  think  is  sustained  by  any  decision  which  we 
are  bound  to  receive  as  a  common  law  guide.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  Rex  v.  Lafone^  5  Esp.  165,  rejected  a  co-defendant  as  a  vrit- 
ness  on  a  joint  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  although  he  had  let 
judgment  go  by  default.  But  this  ruling  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  erroneous.  In  truth,  I  think  it  may  be  said  to  be 
incontestable  that  the  English  decisions  do  not  warrant  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  case  of  People  v.  BiU^  swpra. 

The  case  of  People  v.  DormeUy^  2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  182, 1 
Abb.  Pr.  469,  is  occasionally  cited  as  an  authority  sustaining  the 
proposition  that  a  party  to  the  same  indictment  cannot  be  exam- 
ined as  a  witness  and  give  evidence  against  a  co-defendant  to  the 
same  indictment    This  case  was  expressly  overruled  in    Wiaeon 
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V,  People^  5  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  119,  by  the  general  term  of  the 
seventh  district,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  was  shown  in  a  careful 
opinion  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Ejioz,  that  it  was  only  in  cases 
where  the  defendants  to  the  indictment  were  tried  together,  that 
one  is  an  incompetent  witness  in  behalf  of  the  other.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Itex  v.  Jiowland^  1  Eyan  &  M.  401.  In  the  cases  of 
People  V.  BiUy  10  Johns.  96;  People  v.  WUliams,  19  Wend.  377 
and  McTnfyre  v.  People^  9  N.  Y.  38,  and  in  those  cases  in  other 
states  which  have  been  decided  on  the  anthority  of  People  v. 
BiUy  9upra^  snch  as  Com.  v.  Marshy  10  Pick.  67,  and  Campbell 
V.  Com.  2  Va.  Cas.  314,  the  witness  was  offered  to  be  examined  in 
behalf  of  a  co-defendant.     Taylor  v.  People^  12  Hun,  212. 

It  is  said  in  lAndsay  v.  People^  63  N.  Y.  143,  that  "accom- 
plices may,  in  all  cases,  by  permission  of  the  court,  be  used  by  the 
government  as  witnesses  in  bringing  their  confederates  and  asso- 
ciates to  punishment  .  .  .  There  is  no  practice  in  New  York 
requiring  a  previous  application  or  a  formal  order  of  the  court  to 
permit  an  accomplice  to  become  a  witness  for  the  state." 

Accomplices  when  under  a  joint  indictment  are  not  competent 
witnesses  for  each  other.  But  where  n  noUe  prosequi  has  been 
entered  against  one  the  disqualification  is  removed*  The  reason 
for  excluding  him  as  a  witness  against  his  fellow  does  not  apply 
after  his  conviction  on  his  own  confession  as  he  has  then  ceased  to 
be  a  party  to  the  issue.  Com.  v.  Smithy  12  Met.  238.  "After  a 
party  has  been  adjudged  guilty  or  not  guilty  by  a  verdict,  or  has 
voluntarily  admitted  his  guilt  by  plea,  he  has  no  longer  any  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings  in  court  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  others  named  in  the  indictment.'  He  has  ceased  to  be  a 
party  to  the  issue  to  be  tried.' "    State  v.  Jones^  61  Me.  125. 

If  an  accomplice  being  folly  aware  of  his  privileges  still  volun- 
teers as  a  witness  in  the  case  and  so  gives  criminating  testimony, 
he  cannot  subsequently  refuse  to  answer.  "He  cannot  be  allowed 
to  state  such  facts  only  as  he  pleases  to  state,  and  so  withhold 
other  facts."     Com.  v.  Prioe^  10  Gray,  472,  71  Am.  Dec.  668. 

This  entire  question  relating  to  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice 
is,  in  many  jurisdictions,  regulated  by  statute.  Thus  in  Massa- 
chusetts ^^e  accomplice  having  offered  himself  as  a  witness,  his 
testimony  was  competent  for  and  against  the  other  defendants,  as 
well  as  himself.*'  Mass.  Stat.  1870,  chap.  393,  §  1,  cl.  3.  See 
also  Com.  v.  NicKolsy  114  Mass.  286, 19  Am.  £ep.  346;  Com.  v. 
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HohinsoTij  1  Gray,  555.  The  court  might  permit  the  common- 
wealth to  introduce  any  competent  evidence  at  any  stage  of  the 
trial,  even  after  it  had  once  rested  its  case.  Com.  v.  Blaivy  126 
Mass.  40. 

§  328.  Credibility  of  Accomplice  is  for  the  Jury.— The 

<*redibility  of  an  accomplice,  in  respect  to  all  his  testimony,  is  for 
the  jury.  They  may  require  corroboration  in  respect  to  that  part 
of  it  in  which  he  states  his  own  connection  with  the  crime.  Man- 
ifestly if  the  defense  had  questionod  that,  the  evidence  objected 
to  would  have  been  admissible  for  that  purpose.  But  the  credi- 
hility  of  such  a  witness  is  for  the  jury  as  to  all  that  he  says. 
Hence  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  tends  to  corroborate  in  a 
slight  degree  any  part  of  his  testimony  is  admissible.  It  was  so 
held  in  State  v.  Wolcott^  21  Conn.  272.  In  that  case  the  accom- 
plice detailed  two  conversations  which  he  had  with  the  prisoners, 
or  one  of  them,  in  which  they  related  to  him  conversations  which 
they  had  had  with  third  parties.  The  third  parties  were  admitted 
to  testify  that  they  in  fact  had  such  conversations,  although  there 
was  nothing  in  either  conversation  in  itself  which  tended  to  crim 
inate  the  prisoners.  The  court  by  Church,  Ch.  t/".,  say  they 
"^^showed  a  privity  and  connection  and  a  conspiracy  between  Dick- 
erman  and  the  prisoners,"  and  that  Dickerman  ^^was  their  confi- 
dant, to  whom  they^imparted  their  plans  and  their  motives,  as  he 
had  testified."    State  v.  Maney^  54  Conn.  178. 

§  829.  Evidence  of  Detectives^  Decoys  and  Spies. — A  man 

who  will  deliberately  ingratiate  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  that  confidence,  and,  while 
with  words  of  friendship  from  his  lips,  he  is  seeking  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  obtain  an  admission  which  can  be  tortured 
into  a  confession  of  guilt,  which  he  may  blazon  to  the  world  as  a 
means  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  one  for  whom  he  professes 
great  f  liendship,  cannot  be  possessed  of  a  very  high  sense  of 
honor,  or  of  moral  obligation.  Hence  the  law  looks  with  suspi- 
cion on  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  jury  should  be 
specially  instructed  that  in  weighing  their  testimony,  greater  care 
is  to  be  exercised  than  in  the  case  of  witnesses  wholly  disinter- 
osted.  PreuU  v.  People^  6  Neb.  377.  The  weight  to  be  given 
to  such  evidence  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  cannot  be  urged 
against  its  admissibility.  The  confession,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  voluntary,  although  made  to  one  who  deliberately  and  re- 
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peatedlj  deceived  and  made  false  statements  to  the  plaintifi  to 
obtain  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  is  really  gained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  from  the  admission  of  such  testimony,  and 
the  consequent  encouragement  of  the  courts  of  the  practice.  If 
it  is  answered  that  confessions  are  thus  obtained  which  otherwise 
could  not  be  had,  it  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  rack  and  wheel,  by  means  of  which  confessions  were  form- 
erly forced  from  its  victims,  but  which  experience  showed  were 
•entirely  unreliable.  So  far  as  appears,  the  plaintiff  confided  in 
this  man  as  a  friend,  and  was  betrayed  by  tins  professed  benefac- 
tor. The  testimony  of  such  a  man  may  be  entitled  to  very  little 
oredence,  yet  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  Hdd  v.  StaUj  20 
Neb.  492, 57  Am.  Kep.  835,  9  Crim.  L.  Mag.  248. 

In  April,  1885,  at  the  Southern  Hotel  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Oharles  Arthur  Preller  was  murdered  under  circumstances  of 
-exceptional  atrocity.  The  body  was  dissected,  packed  in  a  trunk, 
and  left  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  deceased.  The  murderer 
was  apprehended  in  New  Zealand  and  subsequently  brought  to 
trial.  With  the  connivance  with  the  state's  attorney,  a  detective 
under  the  alias  of  Dingf elder  secured  an  indictment  against  him- 
self from  the  grand  jury  and  procured  his  incarceration  in  the 
same  cell  with  Brooks,  for  a  period  of  forty-seven  days,  the 
alleged  murderer  of  Preller.  While  so  confined,  by  infamous 
deception,  he  secured  from  Brooks  what  purported  to  be  a  con- 
fession; and  at  the  subsequent  trial  under  objection  from  the 
defense  he  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  this  confession. 
Chief  Justice  Norton  on  review  of  the  case  in  the  appellate  court 
makes  use  of  the  following  language  in  regard  to  this  testimony: 
^*WhUe  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute  criminal 
offenses,  may,  in  their  anxiety  to  ferret  out  the  circumstances  con- 
oerniug  the  death  of  Preller,  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety in  the  course  pursued  by  them,  which  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, but  condemned,  it  affords  no  legal  reason  for  rejecting 
the  evidence  and  not  letting  it  go  to  the  jury,  whose  peculiar  prov- 
ince it  was  to  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witness  who  detailed 
the  confession  and  give  to  it  such  weight  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  believed  it  entitled  to.  It  was  for  the  court  to  say 
what  evidence  should  be  received  and  for  the  jury  to  say  what 
weight  it  should  have  when  received. 

"In  Missouri  the  following  authorities  establish  the  proposition 
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that  an  extrarjndicial  confession,  uncorroborated  and  without 
proof  aliunde  that  the  crime  has  been  committed,  will  not  justify 
a  conviction.  Rohmaon  v.  State^  12  Mo.  592;  StcUe  v.  ScoU^  39  Mo. 
424;  State  v.  German,  54  Mo.  526, 14  Am.  Kep.  481;  Sta;te  v.  Pal- 
tersoriy  73  Mo.  695 ; "  State  v.  BrookSy  10  West  Rep.  679,  93 
Mo.  542. 

Many  authorities  of  high  repute  hold  that  the  confessions  of  & 
prisoner  even  when  obtained  by  artifice,  cunning,  falsehood,  and 
deception  are  admissible  in  evidence,  especially  where  the  purported 
confession  is  corroborated  by  other  circumstances  in  evidence. 
The  corollary  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  discredit  of  an  accom- 
plice does  not  attach  to  a  detective  who  identifies  himself  with  a 
criminal  organization  with  a  view  to  exposing  it,  and  this  even 
where  it  appears  that  he  assisted  in  and  apparently  approved  many 
of  its  councils  and  methods.  JSeldt  v.  State,  20  Neb.  492,  57  Am. 
Rep.  835;  State  v.  PaMeraon,  73  Mo.  695;  Campbell  v.  Com.  84 
Pa.  187;  State  v.  Hophirk,  84  Mo.  278;  Rex  v.  Deypa/rd,  28  How. 
St.  Tr.  346;  Stale  v.  Phdpa,  74  Mo.  128;  Stale  v.  MoKean,  86 
Iowa,  343,  14  Am.  Rep.  530;  Stale  v.  Fredericks,  85  Mo.  145 ; 
People  V.  Bolxmger,  71  Cal.  21;  Wharton,  Crim.  Ev.  440. 

The  act  of  a  detective  may,  perhaps,  be  not  imputable  to  the  de- 
fendant, as  there  is  a  want  of  community  of  motive.  The  one  has  a 
criminal  intent,  while  the  other  is  seeking  the  discovery  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  Stale  v.  Jamsen,  22  Kan..  498.  Where  the 
owner  learns  that  his  property  is  to  be  stolen,  he  may  employ 
detectives  and  decoys  to  catch  the  thief.  And  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  quote  again  from  Judge  Brewer,  in  the  case  above 
cited,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  acts  of  detectives  and  the  thief, 
when  a  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  two.  He 
says:  '^Where  each  of  the  overt  acts  going  to  make  up  the  crime 
charged  is  personally  done  by  the  defendant,  and  with  criminal 
intent,  his  guilt  is  complete,  no  matter  what  motives  may  prompt^ 
or  what  acts  done  by  the  party  who  is  with  him,  and  apparently 
assisting  him.  Counsel  have  cited  and  commented  upon  several 
cases  in  which  detectives  figured,  and  in  which  defendants  were 
adjudged  guiltless  of  the  crimes  charged.  But  this  feature  dis- 
tinguishes them,  that  some  act  essential  to  the  crime  charged  was 
in  fact  done  by  the  detective,  and  not  by  the  defendant,  and  this 
act  not  being  imputable  to  the  defendant,  the  latter's  guilt  was 
not  made  out.    The  intent  and  act  must  combine;  and  all  the  ele* 
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ments  of  the  act  must  exist,  and  be  imputable  to  the  defendaiit." 
See  StaU  v.  Hayes^  105  Mo.  76,  24  Am.  St.  Rep.  860. 

A  policeman,  by  pretending  to  be  an  accomplice,  may  obtain 
access  to  a  chamber  where  counterfeiting  instruments  are  collected; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  a  conyiction  being  rendered  on  his  tes- 
timony. Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  117,  118.  The  guilty  party  may  be 
induced  by  a  trap  to  offer  the  counterfeit  coin,  but  this  does  not 
make  the  offering  the  counterfeit  coin  any  the  less  indictable. 
Bex  V.  Holden^  Euss.  &  E.  154,  2  Taunt.  334.  Kow,  does  the 
fact  that  a  detective  attends  unlawful  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  disclosing  their  secrets  and  becoming  a  witness  against 
the  wrong-doers  make  him  an  accomplice  t  Reg.  v.  Bema/rd^  1 
Fost.  &  F.  240;  Beg.  v.  MuUims^  3  Cox,  C.  0. 626;  G(mi.  v.  Dovmr 
ingy  4  Gray,  29;  Com.  v.  Waod^  11  Gray,  86;  Cam.  v.  Cohen^  127 
Mass.  282;  Campbell  v.  Ccna.  84  Pa.  187;  StaU  v.  McKea,  36 
Iowa,  343, 14  Am.  Eep.  630;  People  v.  Fan^eH^  30  Cal.  816;  Pe(h 
pie  V.  Barric,  49  Cal.  342;  WiMamB  v.  StaU,  65  Ga.  891;  Wright 
v.  StaU,  7  Tex.  App.  574,  32  Am.  Rep.  699. 

One  of  the  most  nefarious  and  infamous  conspiracies  ever  known 
in  this  country — ^that  of  the  "Molly  Maguires,"  in  1876,  to  coerce 
by  assassination  the  coal  proprietors  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite region — was  exploded,  and  the  chief  perpetrators  brought  to 
justice  by  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  a  detective  who  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  conspirators  and  thus  became  possessed  not 
only  of  their  plans  for  the  future  but  of  their  exploits  in  the  past. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  no  crime  that  is  committed  under  the  influ- 
ences of  some  sort  of  decoy,  and  to  acqtdt  in  all  cases  where  the 
offender  is  incited  to  the  crime  by  some  instigation  of  this  kind 
would  leave  few  cases  in  which  there  could  be  a  conviction.  If 
the  decoy  is  not  intentional  it  may  act  by  the  way  of  negligence; 
and  if  an  intentional  decoy  is  a  ground  for  defense  so  should  be  a 
negligent  decoy.  But  it  is  now  well  settled  that  contributory 
negligence,  unless  breaking  the  casual  relation  between  the  offender 
and  the  offense,  is  no  defense.  Bex  v.  Kew,  12  Cox,  C.  C.  356; 
Bex  V.  Farbesy  7  Car.  &  P.  224;  Beg.  y.  Parish,  8  Car.  &  P.  94; 
Beg.  V.  Beard,  8  Car.  &  P.  143;  Bates  v.  Uni4sd  StaUs,  10  Fed. 
Rep.  92,  noU  by  Francis  Wharton. 

The  fact  that  postoffice  inspectors  resorted  to  test  or  decoy  let- 
ters in  order  to  bring  to  justice  a  person  suspected  of  using  the 
mails  for  the  circulation  of  obscene  literature,  does  not  operate  to 
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discredit  their  testimony  upon  the  trial  of  that  person  for  that 
offense.     United  States  v.  SlenJcer^  32  Fed.  Kep.  691. 

There  is  a  difference  between  detecting  and  decoying,  between 
traps  and  invitations,  between  contrivances  to  expose  and  contri- 
vances of  participation  by  an  owner.  So  if  the  owner  delivers 
property  to  the  wonld-be  thief,  this  is  no  larceny.  In  like  manner 
the  decoy  mnst  not  himself  commit  any  ingredient  of  the  act  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  criminal  to  commit  in  order  to  constitute 
the  offense;  as  leaving  the  outer  door  open  or  opening  it  to  admit 
the  burglar.  Dillon,  e/".,  observed  in  United  States  v.  Whittierj  5 
Dill.  35:  ^'There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  respect  of  larceny  and  rob- 
bery in  which  it  is  held  that  where  one  person  procures,  or  orig- 
inally induces  the  commission  of  the  act  by  another,  the  person 
who  does  the  act  cannot  be  convicted  of  these  particular  crimes, 
although  he  supposed  he  was  taking  the  property  without  the  con- 
sent or  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  .  .  .  The  reason  is 
obvious,  viz:  the  taking  in  such  cases  is  not  against  the  will  of  the 
owner,  which  is  the  very  essense  of  the  offense,  and  hence  no 
offense,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  has  been  committed.  The  offender 
may  be  as  morally  guilty  as  if  the  owner  had  not  consented,  but 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  legal  guilt  is  wanting."  Citing  Rex  v. 
EggingUm^  2  Bos.  &  P.  508;  State  v.  Covington^  2  Bail.  L.  569; 
Dodge  v.  Brittain^  Meigs,  84;  Alexander  v.  State^  12  Tex.  540; 
Bex  V.  McBaniely  Fost.  0.  0. 121. 
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%  330.  Characteristics  and  Scope  of.— Upon  well  reasoned 
grounds  of  expediency  dying  declarations  are  admissible  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  where  manslaughter  is  the  gravaman  of  tlie 
crime  alleged.  This  species  of  evidence  is  obviously  liable  to 
great  abuse  and  should  be  received  with  great  caution  and  only 
when  a  proper  introduction  entitles  it  to  be  received.  The  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  is  cast  upon  the  record  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  cross-examination — all  opportunity  for  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  malice,  enmity,  positive  identification  is  lost  forever,  and 
the  accused  whose  tenure  of  life  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  has  to 
contend  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  a  just  indignation 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  triers  by  the  mere  recital  of  a 
hideous  crime.  Evidence  of  this  character  is  universally  admitted 
however  on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entire  f  rustation  of  justice,  to  impart  competency  to  this  evidence 
it  must  clearly  appear  that  the  declarant  was  conscious  of  the 
imminency  of  death — believed  himself  to  be  beyond  the  prob- 
abilities of  recovery,  and  this  belief  must  be  evident  by  some 
word  or  act  of  a  conclusive  and  unmistakable  character.  This 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  declarant  that  death  is  surely 
approaching  is  generally  presumed  to  supply  all  of  the  impressive 
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effects  of  a  dnl j  administered  oath,  as  it  has  been  argaed,  no  man 
in  the  very  article  of  death,  will  deliberately  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  and  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  dependent 
upon  the  last  gasp  that  he  shall  utter.  The  plausibility  of  this 
reasoning  is  admitted,  but  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  in  criminal 
annals  that  countless  men  have  calmly  met  the  awful  solemnities 
of  death  in  an  attitude  of  utter  moral  indifference;  through  the 
combined  medium  of  resentment  and  mendacity  they  are  induced 
to  distort  and  falsify  their  statements  until  even  in  cases  where 
firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution* has  been  clearly 
shown  the  most  flagrant  and  atrocious  falsehoods  have  been  de- 
liberately uttered.  In  determining,  therefore,  the  degree  of 
weight  that  should  characterize  this  species  of  evidence  consider- 
ation is  due,  first  to  the  mental  and  physical  equipment  of  the 
declarant  at  the  time  of  making  the  statement;  second  to  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  communicating  medium,  and  here 
we  pause  to  interpolate  a  cautionary  suggestion  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  reporters  of  the  dying  declaration.  Obviously  they  are 
beyond  the  fear  of  contradiction  and  to  divert  suspicion,  either 
from  themselves  or  others  of  their  kindred  they  are  frequently 
impelled  to  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  infirmities  we  have  outlined,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  must  and  do  prevail,  and  in  all  jurisdictions 
dying  declarations  are  admissible  in  evidence.  Primarily  the 
question  of  admission  is  one  of  law  for  the  court — the  presiding 
judge  must  decide  whether  upon  all  the  facts  elicited  the  prose- 
cution has  properly  paved  the  way  to  its  reception,  but  on  this 
being  fairly  shown  it  is  rarely  (although  sometimes)  reversible 
error  to  allow  the  declaration  in  evidence.  At  one  time  the  un- 
tenable position  was  maintained,  that  unless  the  declarant  was 
shown  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  his 
declaration  should  be  excluded.  But  this  view  no  longer  domi- 
nates and  our  courts  of  last  resort  have  quite  generally  receded 
from  the  position.  The  authorities  upon  this  subject  are  simply 
overwhelming,  and  in  the  following  citations  the  aim  has  been  to 
include  only  those  that  the  best  reflect  the  present  law.  Boyle 
V.  State^  105  Ind.  469,  55  Am.  Eep.  218;  Brothertan  v. 
People,  75  K  T.  159;  Brown  v.  Cbm.  78  Pa.  821,  18  Am. 
Eep.  74:0;  OliA)er  v.  State,  17  Ala.  587;  Cam^pbeU  v.  Staie^ 
11  Ga.  353;  State  v.  Nash,  7  Iowa,  347;  People  v.  Johneor^ 
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1  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  291;  People  v.  Lee,  17  Cal.  76;  Hid  v.  State^ 
41  Ga.  484;  ScoU  v.  People,  63  111.  608;  WaUtm  ▼.  StaU,  63  IncL 
548;  Camphell  v.  /Sifeife,  38  Ark.  498;  5i^d!  v.  People^  25  Mich. 
405;  People  v.  Knapp,  26  Mich.  112;  Thompson  v.  zStof^,  11 
Tex.  App.  51;  People  v.  Yha/rra,  17  Oal.  166;  CUvdcmd  v. 
Neweon,  45  Mich.  62;  DonneUy  v.  /Stofe,  26  N.  J.  L.  463;  J?<9A(?^ 
T.  Ciwi.  85  Pa.  127;  /SiJa^  v.  Oliver,  2  floust.  685;  Jfay  v.  State, 
*5  Ala.  39;  StaU  v.  /&»«,  12  La.  Ann.  274. 

§  331.  Admissible  only  when  Death  is  the  Subject  of  the 
Oharge. — The  rule  is,  that  such  evidence  is  admissible  only  "  when 
the  death  of  the  deceased  is  the  subject  of  the  charge,  and  the 
•circumstances  of  the  death  the  subject  of  the  dying  declarations." 
Bex  V.  Mead,  2  Bam.  &  0.  605,  and  note;  State  v.  Cameron,  2 
Pinney,  495;  MiUer  v.  StaU,  25  Wis.  388;  Reg.  v.  Hind,  8  Cox, 
•C.  C.  300.  In  the  last  case  cited,  it  is  said  that  "  the  reception  of 
this  kind  of  evidence  is  clearly  an  anomalous  exception  in  the  law 
of  England,  which  ought  not  to  be  extended."  See  also  Tfie  Sue- 
eex  Pelage,  11  Clark  &  F.  108,  112. 

This  kind  of  evidence  is  not  regarded  with  favor.  The  remarks 
of  Redfield,  J.,  in  Staie  v.  Howard,  32  Vt.  380,  are  mere  dicta. 
Physical  or  mental  weakness  consequent  upon  the  approach  of 
death,  a  desire  of  seU-vindication,  or  a  disposition  to  impute  the 
responsibility  for  the  wrong  to  another,  as  well  as  the  fact  the 
-declarations  are  made  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  often  in 
Tesponse  to  leading  questions  and  direct  suggestions,  and  with  no 
opportunity  for  cross-examination;  all  these  considerations  conspire 
to  render  such  declarations  a  dangerous  kind  of  evidence.  The 
rule  of  evidence  is  of  common  law  origin,  and  applied  and  still 
4ipplie6  only  to  cases  of  felonious  homicide  at  common  law.  '  State 
V.  Dickinson,  41  Wis.  299.  We  fail  to  perceive  any  substantial 
reason  for  limiting  the  application  of  this  rule  to  cases  of  homi- 
oide  at  common  law.  On  prosecution  of  indictments  for  procur- 
ing an  abortion,  dying  declarations  should  be  admitted. 

A  dying  declaration  is  not  admissible  except  where  the  death 
of  the  deceased  is  the  subject  of  a  charge  of  homicide,  on  trial, 
And  the  circumstances  of  the  death  are  the  subject  of  the  declara- 
tion. Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  662,  citing  People  v.  Dams,  66  N. 
Y.  96;  StaU  v.  Ha/rper,  35  Ohio  St.  78,  35  Am.  Rep.  596;  BaiJr 
ing  V.  Com.  110  Pa.  100,  32  Alb.  L.  J.  409,  overruling  Com. 
V.  Bruce,  16  Phila.  610;  contra,  Montgomery  v.  SUUe,  80 
34 
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Ind.  338.  And,  contrary  to  the  early  views  regarding  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  generally  considered  that  the  recitals  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  provide  that  the  accused  shall  be  confronted 
by  the  witnesses  against  him,  are  not  infringed  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  admit  the  declarations  of  a  person  in  eostremda* 
Miller  v.  StcUCy  25  Wis.  884;  Jiobbma  v.  StatSy  8  Ohio  St.  131. 

The  rules  of  admission  are  fully  satisfied  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  declarant  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  dying  con- 
dition;  and  the  length  of  time  that  may  elapse  between  the 
declaration  and  actual  dissolution  is  of  no  consequence  as  r^arda 
the  admissibility  of  the  statement  made.  Com.  v.  Cooper^  5  Allen,. 
495;  J<mes  v.  StaUy  71  Ind.  66;  Swisher  v.  Cam,.  26  Gratt.  963. 

Another  well  recognized  rule  requires  that  the  ^^  dying  declara- 
tions should  point  distinctly  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  to  th& 
circumstances  producing  and  attendiug  it,  and  this  rule  is  one 
that  should  not  be  relaxed.  Declarations  at  the  best  are  uncer- 
tain evidence,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  imperfectly  remembered^ 
and  incorrectly  stated.  As  to  dying  declarations  Ihere  can  be  no- 
cross-examination.  The  condition  of  the  declarant  in  his  ex- 
tremity is  often  unfavorable  to  clear  recollection,  and  to  the  giv- 
ing of  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  the  particulars  which  it 
might  be  important  to  know.  Hence  all  vague  and  indefinite 
expressions,  all  language  that  does  not  distinctly  point  to  the  cause 
of  death  and  its  attending  circumstances,  but  requires  to  be  aided 
by  inference  or  supposition  in  order  to  establish  facts  tending  to 
criminate  the  respondent,  should  be  held  inadmissible."  State  v. 
Cmt&Ty  36  Vt.  878;  State  v.  Baldwvrty  79  Iowa,  714. 

The  English  rule,  as  formulated  by  Sir  James  Stephen  (Dig^ 
art  26)  is  couched  in  the  following  language :  ^'A  declaration 
made  by  the  declarant  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  or  as  to  any 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  his^ 
death,  is  deemed  to  be  relevant  only  in  trials  for  the  murder  or 
manslaughter  of  the  declarant;  and  only  when  the  declarant  is> 
shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  to  have  been  in  actual 
danger  of  death,  and  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery  at  the 
time  when  his  declaration  was  made.  Such  a  declaration  is  not 
irrelevant  merely  because  it  was  intended  to  be  made  as  a  depo- 
sition before  a  magistrate,  but  is  irregular." 

§  332.  Not  Competent  In  Cases  of  Abortion.— As  previ- 
ously noted,  dying  declarations  are  only  admissible  when  the  cir- 
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cnmstances  of  the  death  are  the  subject  of  the  declaration  and  the 
death  the  subject  of  the  charge;  they  are  not  admissible  in  a  trial 
for  abortion,  even  though  death  has  ensued.  JRaUmg  v.  Com. 
110  Pa.  100. 

It  is  equally  nnqnestioned  that  there  is  no  grade  of  homicide 
involved  in  the  crime  commonly  known  as  abortion.  The  death 
of  the  woman,  when  it  occurs,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
oSense,  and  the  death  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  subject  of  the  charge. 
In  one  sense  this  is  true.  Eut  the  question  is,  is  it  so  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  rule  which  controls  the  subject! 

The  above  paragraph  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Montgomery  v.  St(Ue^  80  Ind.  838,  and  Sta^  v.  DicHn- 
sofij  41  Wis.  299.  In  both  those  cases  death  resulted  from  an 
attempt  to  produce  an  abortion.  It  was  held  that  the  death  was 
the  snbject  of  inquiry,  and  hence  that  it  was  a  case  for  the  admis- 
sion of  dying  declarations.  The  dying  declaration  was  that  ^^the 
operation  was  performed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  abor- 
tion." It  was  held  that  this  declaration  should  have  been  excluded. 
It  was  said :  ^'What  the  purpose  of  an  act  was  is  an  inference 
from  facts,  and  witnesses  must  state  the  facts,  and  not  their  con- 
clusions. A  witness  would  have  been  required  to  state  what  was 
said  and  done.  Facts  are  to  be  stated  by  witnesses;  inferences  to 
be  made  by  the  jury.  This  rule  should  be  applied  with  jealous 
care  to  dying  declarations.  As  the  accused  cannot  cross-examine 
there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion. 
It  may  be  entirely  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  fiut  we  need 
not  discuss  this  question,  for  it  is  well  settled  that  dying  declara- 
tions must  speak  to  facts  only,  and  not  to  mere  matters  of  opin- 
ion."   Boyle  V.  StaUy  105  Ind.  469,  55  Am.  Eep.  218. 

The  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  quite  decidedly  against 
the  admissibility  of  this  grade  of  evidence  in  cases  of  abortion. 
Thus  in  Bex  y.  HtUohineonj  2  Bam.  &  C.  608,  note  J..,  the  pris- 
oner was  indicted  for  administering  savin  to  a  woman  pregnant 
but  not  quick  with  child,  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  The 
woman  was  dead,  and  for  the  prosecution,  evidence  of  her  dying 
declaration  upon  the  subject  was  tendered.  The  court  rejected 
the  evidence,  observing  that  although  the  declaration  might  relate 
to  the  cause  of  the  death,  still  such  declarations  were  admissible  in 
those  cases  alone  where  the  death  of  the  party  was  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry.    In  Beg.  v.  Hindy  8  Cox,  0.  0.  800,  the  defendant 
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was  indicted  for  using  instrnments  upon  a  woman  with  intent  to 
produce  an  abortion,  in  consequence  of  which  she  died.  It  was 
held  that  her  dying  declarations  in  relation  to  the  offense  were 
inadmissible.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Dams^  56  N.  Y.  95.  It  was  held 
that  the  dying  declaration  of  the  woman  were  incompetent  on  the 
general  ground  that  the  death  was  not  the  subject  of  the  charge. 
In  the  case  of  State  v.  Harper^  35  Ohio  St.  78,  35  Am.  Kep.  596, 
the  same  doctrine  was  held.  The  Chief  Justice  said :  "  This 
was  an  indictment  for  unlawfully  using  an  instrument  with  the 
intent  of  producing  an  abortion,  and  not  an  indictment  for  homi- 
cide. State  V.  Ba/rker^  28  Ohio  St.  583;  People  v.  Dams^  56 
N.  Y.  96.  The  death  was  not  the  subject  of  the  charge,  and  was 
alleged  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  illegal  act  charged,  which 
latter  was  the  only  subject  of  investigation.  Did  the  court  err  in 
rejecting  the  dying  declaration  in  proof  of  the  charge?  We 
think  not  The  general  rule  is  that  dying  declarations  are  admis- 
sible only  when  the  death  of  the  declarant  is  the  subject  of  the 
charge,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  are  the  subject  of  the 
dying  declaration.  Pex  v.  Mead^  2  Barn.  &  C.  605;  Rex  v. 
Uoyd,  4  Car.  &  P.  233, 1  Greenl.  Ev.  156." 

All  the  text-books  and  a  host  of  judicial  decisions  assert  that 
the  rule  of  admissibility  is  confined  to  cases  of  homicide. 

The  case  in  Indiana  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  a  court  of 
last  resqrt  in  which  the  declarations  have  been  held  admissible. 
Railing  v.  Comi  110  Pa.  100. 

§  333.  Admitted  on  Grounds  of  Necessity  alone. — ^Dying  dec- 
larations constitute  the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  that  in  all  cases 
the  accused  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  meet,  face  to  face,  and 
to  cross-examine,  adverse  witnesses.  Such  declarations  are  ad- 
mitted upon  the  single  ground  of  necessity.  The  necessity  rests 
primarily  and  principally  upon  the  presumption,  that  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  there  will  be  no  equally  satisfactory  proof  of  the  same 
fact.  This  presumption,  and  the  probability  of  the  crime  going 
unpunished,  are  the  chief  grounds  of  this  exception  in  the  law  of 
evidence.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  learned  judge,  that  the 
great  reasons  why  dying  declarations  should  not  be  received  gen- 
erally, as  evidence,  in  all  cases  where  the  facts  involved  may 
thereafter  come  in  question,  seems  to  be,  that  it  wants  one  of  the 
most  important  and  indispensable  elements  of  testimony,  that  of 
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an  opportnuity  for  cross-examination  by  the  party  against  whom 
it  is  offered.  1  GreenL  Ev.  §  156,  note  A.  See  also  J/^dms  v. 
Stats,  13  Smedes.  &  M.  500,  53  Am.  Dec.  94;  Boyle  v.  State,  105 
Ind.  469,  55  Am.  Rep.  218. 

The  general  role  is  that  matters  contained  in  a  dying  declara- 
tion are  not  competent  unless  they  would  be  admissible  if  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  living  witness.  Montgomery  v.  State,  80 
Ind.  338;  Bmns  v.  State,  46  Ind.  311. 

In  the  case  of  Zeiber  y.  Com.  9  Bush,  1*1,  it  was  said :  '^The 
admission  of  dying  declarations  as  evidence,  being  in  derogation 
of  the  general  rule  which  subjects  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as 
ordinarily  received  to  the  two  important  tests  of  truth,'  an  oath 
and  a  cross-examination,  it  is  obvious  that  such  evidence  should 
be  admitted  only  upon  the  grounds  of  necessity  and  public  policy, 
and  should  be  restricted  to  the  act  of  killing,  and  the  circumstances 
immediately  attending  it  and  forming  a  part  of  the  res  gestceJ^ 

In  the  case  of  Montgmnery  v.  State,  eupra,  the  court  quoted 
with  approval  the  following  from  Mr.  Starkie :  "But  so  jealous 
is  the  law  of  any  deviation  from  the  general  rule,  that  it  confines 
the  exception  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  only  renders  such 
declarations  admissible  when  they  relate  to  the  cause  of  death,  and 
are  tendered  on  a  criminal  charge  respecting  it." 

§  834.  An  Exception  to  the  Bnle  Regarding  Hearsay. — 

It  is  well  settled  that  dying  declarations  can  be  received  only  on 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  homicide.  Wilson  v.  Boerem,  15 
Johns.  287;  People  v.  Davis,  56  N.  Y.  95.  Such  evidence  is 
received  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  hearsay  evidence 
is  not  admissible  only  upon  the  principle  which  protects  human 
life  by  punishing  those  who  commit  homicide.  Such  crime  is 
often  committed  when  none  but  the  victim  and  his  assailant  are 
present,  and  his  declarations  when  m  east/refmis — conscious  that  he 
is  about  to  die — are  received  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice.  1 
Greenl.  £v.  §§  156,  225,  and  cases  cited.  Kot  so  in  a  civil  case. 
Waldde  v.  Neo)  York  Cent,  dk  H.  R.  R.  Go.  19  Hun,  69. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  infirmities  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  and  its  susceptibility  to  false  impres- 
sions, under  circumstances  touching  the  heart  and  exciting  the 
sympathies;  and  the  law  has  wisely,  in  case  of  dying  declarations, 
required  all  the  guaranties  of  truth  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of.    Starkey  v.  People,  17  111.  20. 
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§  335.  Imminency  of  Death  must  be  Apparent. — ^In  order 

to  render  the  statements  of  a  person  admissible  as  dying  declara- 
tions, such  persons  need  not  in  express  words  declare  that  he 
knows  he  is  abont  to  die,  or  to  make  use  of  equivalent  language. 
Com.  V.  Matth&u)8y  89  Ky.  287. 

Dying  declarations  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  the  act  which 
causes  the  death,  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  or  res  gestce. 
It  is  essential  to  their  admissibility  that,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made,  the  declarant  should  have  been  in  actual  danger  of 
death,  that  he  should  then  have  a  full  apprehension  of  his  danger 
and  that  death  has  ensued.  1  Taylor,  Ev.  §  718.  ''It  is  the 
impression  of  impending  death  and  not  the  rapid  succession  of 
death  in  point  of  fact,  which  renders  the  testimony  admissible." 
1  Taylor,  Ev.  §  718;  Reynolds  v.  StaU^  68  Ala.  502;  Bassey  v. 
SUjie,  87  Ala.  121;  FtdUam  v.  Stats,  88  Ala.  1;  Whart  Orim. 
Ev.  §§  282,  284;  8  Brickell,  Ala.  Dig.  p.  226,  §§  663,  et  seq.; 
Clark's  Manual,  §§  538,  et  seq. 

They  are  only  admitted  when  it  is  shown  that  the  party  making 
them  was  m  esst/remis  at  the  time  and  when  all  hope  of  tiiis  world 
had  passed;  when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  supposed  to  be 
silenced  and  the  mind  is  induced  by  the  most  powerful  considera- 
tions to  speak  the  truth.  ''A  situation  so  solemn  and  so  awful  is 
considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an  obligation  equal  to  that 
which  is  imposed  by  a  positive  oath  in  a  court  of  justice."  Rex 
V.  Woodcocky  2  Leach,  0.  0.  500;  State  v.  OrwoeSj  18  Colo.  — . 

The  doctrine  was  declared  and  confined  with  succinct  complete- 
ness, in  the  carefully  considered  case  of  Reg.  v.  JenkmSj  L.  B.  1 
C.  C.  191.  In  the  following  quotation,  the  Chief  Baron  says : 
^The  question  is  whether  this  declaration,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
admissible  in  evidence.  The  result  of  the  decisions  is  that  there 
must  be  an  unqualified  belief  in  the  nearness  of  death;  a  belief, 
without  hope,  that  the  declarant  is  about  to  die.  If  we  look  at 
reported  cases,  and  at  the  language  of  learned  judges,  we  find 
that  one  has  used  the  expression,  ^Every  hope  of  this  world  gone;* 
another,  ^Settled,  hopeless  expectation  of  death;*  another,  ^Any 
hope  of  recovery,  however  slight,  renders  the  evidence  of  such 
declarations  inadmissible.'  We,  as  judges,  must  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
avoiding  death;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  the 
burden  of  proving  the  facts  that  render  the  declaration  admissi- 
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ble  is  upon  the  prosecution."  Peak  v.  State^  50  N.  J.  L.  179, 10 
Grim.  L.  Mag.  628. 

§  886.  Inflrmltles  of  this  Eyldence  Outlined.— The  dying 
man  is  not  allowed  to  make  his  statements  until  those  about  him 
think  that  he  is  near  the  end,  and  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  the 
shadows  of  death  settling  about  him.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  if  he  is  a  believer  in  personal  responsibil- 
ity and  a  future  state,  the  mind  will  be  centered  upon  and  more 
concerned  about  that  near  future  than  about  the  things  that  are 
receding  from  view.  And  hence  statements  made  under  such 
eircumstances,  as  to  how  the  injury  was  received,  etc,  come  with 
that  infirmity  that  always  attends  inattention.  Especially  will 
this  be  so  if  those  statements  embody  what  must  have  been  the 
result  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  as  an  inference,  conclusion  or 
opinion.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  in  such  an  extremity  the 
mind  is  not  in  its  full  vigor.  The  memory  may  have  been  con. 
fused  and  the  reason  blunted  from  physical  suffering  or  mental 
anxiety.  In  such  a  condition  the  mind  yields  ready  assent  to  what 
may  be  suggested,  and  the  person  states  as  a  fact  what  is  in  truth 

erroneous,  were  the  facts  stated  upon  which  they  are  based.  And 
if  facts  are  stated,  it  may  be  that  but  a  part  are  stated,  the  most 
important  being  omitted.  It  has  happened  that  a  dying  declarar 
tion  made  one  day  is  contradicted  by  a  different  statement  upon  a 
subsequent  day.    Moore  v.  StaU^  12  Ala.  764,  46  Am.  Dec  276. 

^'I  have  said  this  much  in  order  to  show  how  important  and 
necessary  it  is  to  exercise  great  caution  in  the  admission  of  dying 
declarations  in  evidence  against  the  accused,  who  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  cross-examination."  Boyle  v.  StoaU^  105  Ind.  469,  65 
Am.  Eep.  218.  They  should  not  be  received  at  all  where  other 
evidence  is  attainable,  and  when  the  fact  of  killing  is  virtually 
admitted  by  the  line  of  defense  adopted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
the  declarations  of  the  deceased.     CoUma  v.  Com.  12  Bush,  271. 

Mr.  Boscoe  says:  ^^Such  considerations  show  the  necessity  of 
<»ution  in  receiving  impressions  from  accounts  given  by  persons 
in  a  dying  state;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  can 
not  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  cross-examination,  a  power  quite 
as  necessary  for  securing  the  truth  as  the  religious  obligation  of 
an  oath  can  be.  The  security,  also,  which  courts  of  justice  have 
in  ordinary  cases  for  enforcing  truth,  by  the  terror  of  punishment 
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and  the  penalties  of  perjury  cannot  exist  in  this  case.    Koscoe^ 
Grim.  Ev.  35. 

In  the  case  of  Shaw  v.  People^  3  Hun,  272,  it  was  said:  "It  is 
even  more  important  to  exclude  an  opinion,  declared  m  artictdo' 
mortisy  than  in  an  ordinary  case,  where  the  witness  may  be  sub- 
jected  to  a  cross-exammation,  etc." 

§  337.  Accused  may  Show  Want  of  Belief  that  Death  Is  at 
Hand. — In  a  criminal  prosecution  the  accused  has  the  right  to 
object  to  the  introduction  of  a  dying  declaration,  on  the  ground 
that  when  he  made  it  the  declarant  did  not  believe  that  he  waa 
about  to  die.  In  support  of  his  objection  it  is  competent  for  the 
accused  to  introduce  testimony  tending  to  show  that  when  the 
declaration  was  made  the  declarant  was  not  under  the  sense  of  an 
impending  dissolution,  but  that  he  had  hopes  of  recovery.  State 
V.  Molisse,  36  La.  Ann.  920. 

§  338.  Matters  of  Mere  Opinion  are  Inadmissible. — ^Matters 
of  mere  opinion  are  inadmissible.  Where  the  declarant  merely 
states  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  an  injury,  and  such  state- 
ment would  not  be  received  were  the  declarant  to  be  sworn 
as  a  witness,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  as  a  declaration  in  a/rticula 
mortis.  In  such  cases  the  familiar  rule  obtains  the  ascendency  that 
the  witness  must  testify  to  facts  and  not  emit  mere  opinion. 
Bmna  v.  State,  46  Ind.  311;  Wroe  v.  StaU,  20  Ohio  St  460;  WhU- 
ley  V.  State,  38  Ga.  50. 

The  introduction  of  testimony  of  this  nature  must  very  much 
be  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  has  become  famil- 
iar with  all  the  antecedents  in  the  conduct  of  the  cause.  Com.  v. 
IP  Pike,  3  Gush.  184,  50  Am.  Dec  727;  Donnelly  v.  State,  26- 
N.  J.  L.  601. 

One  feature  of  this  peculiar  grade  of  evidence  must  be  clearly 
outlined.  The  nisiprius  court§  upon  which  ordinarily  involved,, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  trial  of  those  cases  which  involve  ques- 
tions as  to  the  admission  of  dying  declarations,  are  frequently  mis- 
led by  the  conflict  in  adjudication  and  the  plausibility  of  argument 
into  the  admission  of  evidence  that  represents  a  conclusion  or 
opinion  of  the  declarant.  Decisions  have  been  found  which 
apparently  support  the  contention  that  such  evidence  is  admissible^ 
Wroe  V.  StaU,  20  Ohio  St.  460;  Roberta  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  141^ 
Payne  v.  State,  61  Miss.  161;  Rex  v.  Scaife,  1  Mood.  &  B.  551; 
People  V.  AhboU,  4  West  Coast.  Hep.  132 ;  State  v.  ITettlebusk, 
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20  Iowa,  257;  BToth&rUm  v.  People,  75  K  T.  159;  Whart.  Crirn. 
Ev.  §  294. 

Declarations  of  the  deceased,  made  when  in  ext/remia,  which  are 
not  statements  of  fact  which  a  living  witness  would  have  been 
permitted  to  testify  to,  but  are  merely  expressions  of  belief  and 
suspicions,  are  not  competent  evidence.  People  v.  Sha/w,  63  N. 
T.  36. 

In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Scaife,  1  Mood.  &  E.  551,  the  declaration 
was ;  "I  don't  think  he  would  have  struck  me  if  I  had  not  pro- 
voked him."  Coleridge,  e/l,  hesitated,  but  finally  admitted  the 
declaration  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  have  an  influence  on 
the  amount  of  punishment.  There  was  fto  discussion  at  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  declaration  involved  a  conclusion.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  declaration  did  not  involve  the  one  and  vital 
question  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  in  favor  of,  and  not  against, 
tiie  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  not  endangered  by  the  want  of 
an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  dying  witness,  because  the 
declaration  was  in  his  favor.  In  speaking  of  this  declaration,  the 
Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  in  the  case  of  Haney  v.  Com.  (Ky.) 
5  Grim.  L.  Mag.  47,  said,  that  it  was  the  expression  of  an  opinion^ 
but  was  admissible  because  in  favor  of  the  accused.  The  Ohio 
court  cites  it  as  being  the  statement  of  a  fact.  It  was  held  in  the 
Kentucky  case  above,  as  stated  in  the  syllabus,  that  '^  the  general 
rule  that  declarations  of  the  deceased  are  admissible  only  when 
they  relate  to  facts  and  not  to  mere  matters  of  opinion,  is  subject 
to  tiie  exception  that  declarations  of  the  mere  opinion  of  deceased 
are  admissible  when  they  are  favorable  to  the  accused,  and  explain 
the  conduct  or  motives  of  the  deceased."  In  speaking  of  such 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  accused,  the  court  said,  amongst  other 
things,  "The  admission  of  such  declarations  can  do  no  harm. 
Frauds  cannot  be  practiced  under  cover  of  the  rule.  And  there 
is  not  so  much  danger  of  misconception  or  perjury  as  where  the 
declarant  speaks  from  hostile  feelings,  surrounded  by  sympathiz- 
ing friends,  ready  to  construe  his  words  as  favorable  to  their  own 
views,  as  may  reasonably  be  done." 

Much  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  embodied  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr,  Justice  Zollars  of  the  Indiana  supreme  court  of 
judicature  in  the  case  of  Boyle  v.  State,  105  Ind.  469,  55  Am. 
Rep.  218,  decided  in  1885.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  opinion 
is  so  critical  in  its  analysis,  so  exhaustive  in  its  citation,  or  so 
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logical  in  its  conclnsions.  Any  discussion  of  this  sabject  which 
omits  a  careful  consideration  of  this  case,  must  be  regarded  as 
grossly  imperfect.  The  principal  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  £l]iott.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  the 
prevailing  view.  But  while  perfectly  aware  that  my  function  as 
a  text-writer  will  not  tolerate  the  least  attempt  to  make  a  law,  I 
submit  the  dissenting  opinion  of  this  exceedingly  able  court  con- 
tains the  statement  of  the  better  view  both  upon  principle  and 
authority, 

§  339.  Narratives  of  Past  Occurrences  are  Inadmissible. — 

The  decision  in  People  v.  Fong  Ah  Sing  (Cal.)  5  CrinL  L.  Mag. 
64,  is  that  it  is  improper  to  prevent  narratives  of  previous  occur- 
rences  to  be  given  in  a  dying  declaration.  What  was  there  said 
by  the  court :  "  Dying  declarations  are  restricted  to  the  act  of 
killing  and  to  the  circumstances  immediately  attending  it,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  re8  gesUs.  When  they  relate  to  former  and 
*  distinct  transactions,  they  do  not  come  within  the  principle  or 
necessity  on  which  such  declarations  are  received."  The  general 
rule  is  that  matters  contained  in  a  dying  declaration  are  not  com- 
petent unless  they  would  be  admissible  if  they  came  from  the 
lips  of  a  living  witness,  was  declai*ed  and  approved.  Montgomery 
V.  State,  80  Ind.  338;  Binns  v.  State,  46  Ind.  311.  The  name  of 
the  person  who  committed  the  homicide,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
his  victim,  may  be  proved  by  the  dying  declarations  of  the  latter. 
Sylvester  v.  State,  71  Ala.  17;  State  v.  Johnson,  76  Mo.  121; 
Lister  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  739;  Boyle  v.  State,  105  Ind.  469,  55 
Am.  Rep.  218. 

§  340.  Impeaching  Character  of  Declarant. — ^The  eminence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  entire  domain  of  criminal  law, 
practice  and  evidence  has  been  cordially  acknowledged  and  by 
none  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  obligation  than  the  present  writer; 
but  at  section  773  of  his  well  known  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homi- 
cide 1  find  the  following :  ^^  It  seems  that  evidence  is  admissible, 
on  the  part  of  the  defense,  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased for  truth,  he  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  a  witness 
called  into  court  and  then  examined;  and  in  one  case,  where  the 
dying  declarations  of  the  deceased  were  admitted  to  show  that 
the  defendant  with  intent  to  produce  on  her  an  abortion,  had 
administered  to  her  oil  of  tansy,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  death, 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  oon* 
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eidered  a  woman  of  loose  character  and  light  reputation.  80  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  declarant  was  insane,  or  was  an  unbeliever, 
or  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  mistakes  as  to  the  identity 
of  others."  NeMt  v.  State^  48  Ga.  238;  Donnelly  v.  State^  26 
N.  J.  L.  496;  People  v.  Knajpp^  1  Edm.  Sel.  Oas.  177;  Cart&r  v. 
People^  2  Hill,  317;  Com.  v.  Cooper^  6  Allen,  495,  81  Am.  Dec. 
762. 

If  this  be  established  law,  it  seems  monstrous  perversion  of 
natural  justice.  It  is  not  our  province  to  quarrel  with  the  courts; 
but  there  is  something  inhuman  in  the  theory  that  a  person  who 
has  been  foully  murdered,  and  who  in  the  solemnities  of  a  dying 
fitate  narrates  the  circumstances  of  the  assault  that  must  result  in 
death  should  have  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity  impeached  by 
those  who  from  motives  of  malignity  or  self  interest  have  some- 
thing to  gain  through  the  smearing  of  his  reputation.  After  the 
grave  has  inexorably  interposed  a  bar  to  all  challenge  or  contra- 
diction— ^to  any  attempt  to  show  previous  malice,  enmity  or  hate 
for  a  court  of  justice  to  allow  irresponsible  and  unfriendly  criticism 
to  frustrate  the  demands  of  justice,  is  an  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
ward every  instinct  of  right  and  impartiality.  8uch  a  rule  of 
evidence,  if  tolerated  and  indulged,  can  only  result  in  the  utter 
miscarriage  of  justice,  and  the  entire  immunity  of  that  dangerous 
criminal  class  who  have  graduated  from  elementary  crime,  and 
through  all  the  gradations  of  bestial  criminality  have  finally 
reached  the  climacteric  infamy  of  murder. 

§  341.  Illustrations  of  Extreme  Bullngs. — ^Upon  this  topic 
we  find  an  instructive  reading  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  in  Com,  v.  Caaey^  11  Cush.  417,  59  Am.  Dec.  150.  The 
prosecution  was  for  murder.  The  evidence  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  the  crime  upon  a  certain  person.  The 
victim  was  unable  to  articulate;  but  was  asked  to  squeeze  the 
hand  of  her  interrogator  if  it  was  the  defendant  who  made  the 
murderous  assault.  The  victim  thereupon  took  her  hand  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  seized  the  hand  of  her  questioner,  and 
squeezed  it  for  about  half  a  minute.  At  two  other  times  she  was 
questioned  in  the  same  way  and  responded  in  like  manner.  This- 
evidence  was  admitted  against  the  objection  of  the  defendant. 
Commenting  upon  the  admissibility,  his  honor  says : 

"  We  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  question  oflfered  for  our 
decision.    Where  a  person  has  been  injured  in  such  a  way  that 
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his  testimony  cannot  be  had  in  the  customary  way,  the  usual  and 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  must  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  be 
departed  from.  The  point  first  to  be  established  is,  that  the  per- 
son whose  dying  declarations  are  sought  to  be  admitted  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  near  his  end  at  the  time  of  making  them;  for 
this  is  supposed  to  create  a  solemnity  equivalent  to  an  oath.  If 
this  fact  be  satisfactorily  established,  and  if  the  declarations  are 
made  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without  coercion  they  may  be 
€tdmitted  as  competent  evidence: 

A  New  York  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  has  held  with  doubt- 
ful propriety  that  dying  declarations  should  not  be  ignored  in  any 
case,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be  admitted  even  where  there  ia 
a  bare  possibility  of  the  declarant's  recovery.  People  v.  Ander- 
BOThj  2  Wheel.  Crim.  Cas.  398.  Mr.  Wharton  says  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  is  perilous;  and  though  we  have  no  right  to  rule 
out  such  evidence  because  we  conjecture  that  the  deceased  may 
have  at  certain  moments  nourished  a  transient  hope,  yet,  so  far  a» 
the  construction  of  the  deceased's  own  utterances  are  concerned, 
it  is  best  to  take  the  rule  without  qualification,  and  to  hold  that 
the  expression  of  a  hope  excludes.  Jackson  v.  Com.  19  Gratt.  656; 
State  V.  Moody,  3  N.  0.  31,  2  Am.  Dec.  616;  Whart  Hom.  §  754. 

The  same  distinguished  author  in  a  subsequent  section  employs 
the  following  language :  '^  If  it  be  shown  that  the  declarations 
were  uttered  by  the  dying  man,  to  be  connected  v^ith  and  qualified 
by  other  statements  and  with  them  to  form  an  entire  complete 
narrative,  and  before  the  purposed  disclosure  was  fully  made, 
they  had  been  interrupted  and  the  narrative  left  unfinished;  such 
partial  declarations,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  competent  evidence. 
But  if  it  appear  that  the  deceased  stated  all  that  he  desired  to 
say,  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  what  occurred  is  not  complete 
does  not  render  the  declaration  incompetent."  Vass  v.  Com.  3 
Leigh,  786,  24  Am.  Dec.  695;  State  v.  NetUebueh,  20  Iowa,  257; 
State  V.  Patt&reon,  45  Vt.  308,  12  Am.  Rep.  200;  Whart  Hom. 
§770. 

One  of  the  most  important  criminal  causes  ever  tried  in  the 
state  of  JJiew  Jersey  is  that  of  Donnelly  v.  Staie,  26  N.  J.  L.  463. 
The  opinion  concurred  in  by  the  full  bench  was  written  by  the 
distinguished  Chief  Justice  Green;  and  affords  a  singularly  logical 
presentation  of  this  entire  subject  of  dying  declarations.  *  The 
conmionwealth  was  represented  by  the  attorney  general  assisted 
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by  Joel  Parker;  and  among  the  connsel  for  the  prisoner  were 
Messrs.  Bradley,  Pennington  and  Scott.  The  case  was  decided 
in  1857  and  has  received  the  repeated  indorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary  as  embodying  sound  principles  of  law  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence.  The  main  object  of  the  following 
extended  extract  from  the  opinion  in  that  case,  is  to  show  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  our  courts  in  the  effort  to  detect  and  punish  a 
hideous  crime  to  admit  every  species  of  evidence  that  sustains  any 
legitimate  affinities  to  the  allegations  of  the  indictment.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  the  court  doubtless  went  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
prudence  in  inferring  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  declar- 
ant of  impending  death,  in  order  to  admit  the  statements  made  in 
evidence  against  the  accused.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
very  liberal  position  of  New  York  oyer  and  terminer,  and  the 
Donnelly  case  is  even  more  advanced  as  evincing  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  court  to  admit  any  grade  of  evidence  that  can 
assist  in  even  a  slight  degree  in  establishing  the  motive,  manner 
and  perpetrator  of  a  crime.  The  opinion  of  the  Donnelly  case 
referred  to  proceeds  as  follows : 

''It  is  suggested,  that  whether  the  person  making  the  declara- 
tion was  or  was  not  under  a  sense  of  impending  death,  was  a  mere 
question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  the  judge;  and  that,  being  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  a  writ  of 
error,  and  cannot  be  drawn  in  question  in  this  court.  The  answer 
to  the  objection  is,  that  the  decision  involves  a  mingled  question 
of  law  and  of  fact.  What  constitutes  a  dying  declaration  is  a 
question  of  law.  Whether,  therefore,  the  circumstances  shown 
upon  the  trial  evince  that  the  statement  offered  is  what  the  law 
denominates  a  dying  declaration,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  the 
proper  subject  of  review  upon  a  writ  of  error.  In  dealing  with 
this  question,  the  court  here  will  give  to  each  fact  sworn  to  its 
appropriate  effect,  without  questioning  the  credibility  of  the  tes- 
timony or  the  truth  of  the  facts  put  in  evidence.  Upon  the  mere 
credibility  of  the  testimony,  upon  this  preliminary  issue,  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  below  must  be  regarded  as  final. 

'^Evidence  had  been  offered  tending  to  show  that  the  deceased 
died  from  a  wound  inflicted  with  a  sharp  instrument  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  or  throat,  six  inches  in  depth,  perforating  the 
sesophagus,  severing  the  jugular  vein  and  a  branch  of  the  carotid 
artery,  and  inflicting  other  internal  injury;  that  the  wound  in  its 
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nature  was  very  dangerous,  and  the  possibility  of  recovery  from 
it  very  doubtful;  that  in  point  of  fact  the  deceased  died  from  the 
effect  of  the  wound  soon  after  its  infliction;  that  after  receiving 
the  in  jury,  he  had  raised  the  cry  of  murder,  and  had  followed  the 
murderer  through  an  adjoining  room  into  the  hall,  bleeding  very 
profusely;  that  a  few  steps  from  the  door  of  the  room,  he  had 
fallen,  and  had  there  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood;  that  he  thence 
entered  the  room  adjoming  his  own  and  had  laid  himself  upon 
the  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose;  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  iirst  per* 
son  who  entered  the  room,  found  him  bleeding  very  profusely. 
The  wounded  man  threw  up  his  hands,  called  the  witness  by 
name,  and  repeated  that  he  had  been  stabbed;  that  he  had  been 
murdered;  that  his  throat  had  been  cut  The  witness  then  stated 
^I  asked  him  who  by;  he  said,  Donnelly,  your  book-keeper.^ 
This  is  one  of  the  declarations  objected  to.  Upon  this  evidence 
alone,  excluding  all  tlie  testimony  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
deceased  from  this  moment  till  the  time  of  his  death,  was  not  the 
court  below  justified  in  admitting  this  statement  in  evidence  as  a 
dying  declaration  t  The  facts  before  the  court  were,  that  the 
deceased  had  received  a  most  dangerous  wound,  from  which 
I'ecovery  was  very  improbable,  and  from  which  in  fact  the  injured 
man  died  within  an  hour.  That  the  statement  was  voluntarily 
made,  immediately  after  the  injury,  to  the  first  person  that  he 
spoke  to  while  lying  upon  his  bed  weakened  by  loss  of  blood; 
that  in  fact  he  was  at  the  moment  bleeding  to  death.  Was  not 
that  statement  made  under  a  sense  of  impending  death  ?  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  at  that  time  or  at  any 
time  afterwards,  he  had  the  least  expectation  or  hope  of  recovery* 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  injtured  should  statSj  at  the  time 
qf  making  the  dedarationsy  that  tkey  were  made  under  a  sense  of 
impending  death.  It  is  enough^  if  it  satisfaetorily  appears  in 
amy  mode^  that  they  were  made  under  that  sanction.  It  may  be 
directly  proved  by  the  express  language  of  the  declarant,  but  it 
may  also  be  inferred  from  his  evident  danger,  or  the  opinion  of 
his  attendants  stated  to  him,  or  from  his  conduct^  or  other  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,  all  of  which  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  declarant's  mind  at  the  time  of  making  the 
declarations.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  158;  1  East,  P.  C.  858;  Rex  v. 
Woodcock,  1  Leach,  0.  C.  500;  HiU  v.  Com.  2  Gratt  594;  State 
V.  Freeman,  1  Speer,  L.  57. 
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"Declarations  made  by  the  injured  party  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  injury  have  in  some  cases  been  received  as  competent 
evidence,  though  not  as  dying  declarations.  Hex  v.  Foster^  6* 
Car.  &  P.  826;  Com.  v.  IP  Pike,  3  Cush.  181,  50  Am.  Dec.  727. 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  held  that  the  declaration  of  a  person  who 
is  wounded  and  bleeding,  that  the  defendant  had  stabbed  her, 
made  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  though  with  such  an  in- 
terval of  time  as  to  allow  her  to  go  from  her  own  room  up  stairs 
into  another  room,  is  admissible  in  evidence  after  her  death  as  a 
part  of  the  res  gestmP 

It  has  long  been  a  familiar  axiomi  of  the  schools — "That  is  cer- 
tain which  can  be  rendered  certain;"  and  whenever  the  evidence 
discloses  the  presence  of  a  certain  apprehension  of  immediate 
death  in  the  mind  of  the  declarant,  although  there  is  no  express 
avowal  of  that  apprehension  or  belief  the  declaration  should  be 
admitted.  A  surgeon  of  great  experience  and  of  iron  nerve  and 
fortitude  is  fatally  wounded, — the  merest  inspection  of  his  injury 
reveals  the  impending  result  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  re- 
sult is  as  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  the  wounded  man  as  to  any 
of  his  attendants,  and  to  deny  his  dying  declaration  the  status  of 
legal  evidence  merely  because  he  has  failed  to  disclose  his  belief 
in  approaching  death  is  a  rank  prostitution  of  practical  methods 
in  the  prosecution  of  crime.  The  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  just  inference  as  to 
whether  the  victim  was  conscious  of  the  imminency  of  death. 
Anthony  v.  State,  Meigs,  266,  83  Am.  Dec.  143;  McDamd  v. 
Stai^,  8  Smedes  &  M.  401,  47  Am.  Dec.  93.  See  Essay  of  Clark 
Bell  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  1893. 
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§  342.  Term  Defined. — OiFcnmstantial  evidence  consists  in 
reasoning  from  facts  which  are  known  or  proved,  to  establish  snch 
as  are  conjectnred  to  exist;  bnt  the  process  is  fatally  vicious  if  the 
circnmstances  from  which  we  seek  to  deduce  the  conclusion 
depends  upon  conjecture.  People  v.  Kennedy^  32  N.  T.  141; 
Jenkins  v.  State,  62  Wis.  68;  1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  1069.  In 
all  of  its  correlations  and  affinities  it  is  essentially  the  legal  mani- 
festation of  the  inductive  process,  and  in  its  best  adaptations  to 
the  requirements  of  either  a  criminal  or  a  civil  case,  induction 
inspires  its  best  efforts  and  suggests  its  best  conclusions.  This 
induction  of  which  we  speak,  has  been  defined  as,  ^^hat  operation 
of  the  mind,  by  which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in 
a  particular  case  or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble 
the  former  in  certain  assignable  respects.  In  other  words,  induc- 
tion is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole  dass,  or  that  what 
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is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  tme  in  similar  drcmnstances  at  all 
times.  This  definition  excludes  from  the  meaning  of  the  term 
induction,  various  logical  operations^  to  which  it  is  not  usual  to 
^Pplj  ^^A^  name.  Induction,  as  above  defined,  is  a  process  of 
inference;  it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  and  any 
operation  involving  no  inference,  any  process  in  which  what  seems 
the  conclusion  is  no  wider  than  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  does  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  term."  Mills^ 
Logic,  Eatiocinative  &  Inductive  (8th  ed.)  210. 

Evidence  is  defined  to  be  circumstantial  where  the  main  fact 
is  deduced  from  a  series  of  collateral  facts  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing. Best,  Presumptions,  12, 246;  1  Greenl.  £v.  §  13;  8  Bl.  Com. 
371;  1  PhU.  Ev.  698. 

This  grade  of  evidence  is  frequently  used  to  prove  an  ofiense, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  of  it,  and  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  even  stronger  than  positive  evidence.  It  is  also  often 
used  when  there  is  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  the  commission 
•of  a  crime  and  the  guilt  of  the  defendant,  in  order  to  make  a 
stronger  case  against  him.  And  it  is  quite  common  to  prove  cer. 
tain  ingredients  of  the  crime  by  the  one,  and  other  ingredients  by 
the  other  kind  of  evidence.  Thus  ^4n  larceny,  for  instance,  after 
proving  that  the  goods  were  taken  or  stolen,  proof  that  they  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  shortly  afterwards,  and 
that  he  did  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  came  by  them,  is  deemed  good  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  prisoner  having  stolen  them;  and  if  to  this  be  added  evidence 
that  the  goods  when  found,  were  concealed  or  disguised,  or  the 
prisoner  when  charged  with  the  ofiense,  absconded,  it  will  very 
much  strengthen  the  presumption."    Archb.  Orim.  Pr.  &  PI.  135. 

It  usually  consists  of  various  independent  circumstances  which, 
•connected  together,  may  show  that  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  that  the  defendant  is  guilty.  Each  circumstance  may  be  sus- 
tained by  independent  proof,  or  the  testimony  of  different  parties 
and  the  value  of  the  evidence  may  largely  depend  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proof  of  a  single  fact,  constituting  a  link  in  the 
whole  chain  of  evidence.  Sometimes,  however,  each  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  may  be  sustained  by  corroborative  facts  and  tes- 
timony; and  the  value  of  the  whole  may  depend  upon  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  testimony,  to  independent  facts.  Mo  Conn  v. 
StaiCy  13  Smedes  &  M.  471.  See  also  Mason  v.  Statdy  42  Ala. 
85 
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632;  WiUiams  v.  State,  41  Tex.  209;  Bamea  y.  State,  41  Tex.  348; 
JSiggs  v.  State,  6  Coldw.  517;  Clark  v.  People,  5  Thomp.  &  0. 
33,  2  Hun,  520;  Woodford  v.  People^  6  Thomp.  A  C.  589;  People 
V.  Myere,  2  Han,  6. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  proof  of  a  series  of  other  facts  than 
the  fact  in  issue,  which  by  experience  have  been  found  so  associ- 
ated with  that  fact  that,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
lead  to  a  certain  and  satisfactory  conclusion;  as  when  footprints 
are  discovered  after  a  recent  snow,  it  is  certain  some  animated 
being  passed  over  the  snow  since  it  fell;  and  from  the  form  and 
number  of  the  footprints,  it  can  be  determined  with  equal  cer- 
tainty whether  they  are  those  of  a  man,  bird  or  quadruped.  Such 
evidence  is  founded  on  experience  and  observed  facts  and  coinci- 
dences, establishing  a  connection  between  the  known  and  proved 
facts  and  the  facts  sought  to  be  proved.  Com.  v.  W^>8ter,  5  Cush. 
310,  312,  52  Am.  Dec.  711.  See  also  People  v.  Cronin,  34  CaL 
202,  203;  Pecple  v.  Morrow,  60  CaL  144. 

Presumptive  or  circumstantial  evidence  is  admissible  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  in  prosecutions  for  some  of  the  worst 
species  of  crimes,  is  often  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  that 
can  be  produced.  Walworth,  ClumceUor,  in  People  v.  Videto,  1 
Park.  Crim.  Eep.  603.  In  the  abstract,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  strong  as  positive  evidence;  in  the  concrete,  it  may  be  much 
stronger.     Com,  v.  Harmaffi,  4  Pa.  271-273. 

§  343.  Test  of  Sufflciency.— The  criterion  of  sufficiency  is 
this,  does  the  circumstantial  evidence  resorted  to,  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  a  sense  of  conviction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
reasonable  doubt?  The  convincing  effect  that  would  follow  from 
positive  testimony,  is  not  expected  to  flow  from  circumstantial 
evidence.  Bamke  v.  Staie,  72  Ala.  522;  State  v.  Ooldeborough, 
1  Houst  Crim.  Bep.  302;  Jackson  v.  StaU,  9  Tex.  App.  114;  Faiulk 
V.  StaiA,  62  Ala.  415;  StaiA  v.  Norwood,  74  N.  C.  247;  Bea  v. 
State,  8  Lea,  356;  Bean  v.  Com.  32  Qratt  912;  WaZbrUge  v. 
State,  18  Neb.  236. 

§  344.  Theory  of  the  ^^Connected  Chain''  Examined.— 

The  philosophy  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  this:  That  it  con- 
sists in  proving  the  many  independent  circumstances  by  different 
witnesses;  but  which,  if  they  are  proved,  and  if  they  form  one 
consistent  and  connected  chain  in  a  transaction,  they  are  apt  to 
convince  the  mind;  while,  if  they  are  not  true,  error  and  falsehood 
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are  likely  to  be  detected,  so  that  no  person  shall  be  injured  there- 
by. There  are  certain  humane  rules  laid  down  in  the  law  in 
relation  to  circumstantial  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is 
a  single  circumstance  proved  which  is  one  of  the  necessary  links 
in  the  chain  of  the  transaction  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  no  matter  how  suspicious  the  other  circumstances 
may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 

Another  rule  is,  that  in  order  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  the 
circumstances  all  taken  together,  as  you  shall  find  them  proved, 
shall  sustain  no  other  reasonable  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  in  order  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

In  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  the  jury  have  not  only  to 
determine  whether  the  witnesses  testified  truthfully  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  to  draw  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference 
from  the  circumstances  they  find  to  be  proved. 

It  is  always  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  circumstance  of  corrob- 
oration in  a  criminal  case,  when  in  connection  with  other  convin- 
cing proofs,  an  adequate  motive  for  the  crime  or  act  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  a  general  axiom  of  human  action,  that  all  persons 
act  from  motive,  and  it  is  always  a  satisfactory  circumstance  if  a 
jury  can  feel  that  it  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  party 
had  a  motive,  a  strong,  impelling  motive,  for  the  act  which  he  is 
charged  with  doing.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  a  conviction  that  a 
motive  should  be  proved.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  see  the  op- 
erations of  the  human  mind;  the  characters  and  instincts  and  in- 
tents of  persons  differ,  so  that  what  might  be  an  adequate  motive 
for  another,  for  a  certain  act,  and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  motive  proved  in  order  to 
insure  a  conviction,  but  the  absence  of  any  probable  motive  is  a 
circumstance  always  to  be  considered  by  a  jury  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  Pratt,  tA,  in  People  v.  Rvhenatein^  Kings  County  Oyer 
&  Terminer  (not  reported). 

''It  is  a  rule  that  may  be  called  a  golden  rule  in  the  examination 
and  application  of  this  kind  of  evidence  which  we  call  circum- 
stantial, that  should  it  so  turn  out  that  every  fact  and  circumstance 
alleged  and  proved  to  exist  is  consistent  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
hypothesis  of  guilt,  and  on  the  other  hand  consistent,  reasonably 
and  fairly,  with  the  hypothesis  of  innocence,  then  those  circum- 
stances prove  nothing  at  all.  Unless  they  go  so  far  as  to  establish 
a  necessary  conclusion  of  this  guilt  which  they  offered  with  a  view 
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to  establish,  they  are  utterly  worthless  and  ineffectnal  for  the  in- 
vestigation  of  the  trath.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  circumstanceB 
relied  upon  are  plainly  and  certainly  proved.  It  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  guilt.  Thej 
must  also  render  the  hypothesis  of  innocence  inadmissible  and 
impossible,  unreasonable  and  absurd,  or  they  have  proved  nothing 
at  alL"  Buf us  Ohoate  in  DaUon  Dvooroe  Ca^e  before  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Mass.  May,  1856. 

§  345.  Birect  and  Circumstantial  Evidence  Contrasted. — 
Direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  so  closely  hinge  upon  each 
other  that  it  is  often  vexatious  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
them.  Circumstances  are  always  looked  to,  to  support  or  contra- 
dict direct  evidence,  and  direct  evidence  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prove  the  facts  upon  which  the  inference  in  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  based.  One  sustains  and  supports  the  other.  Where, 
then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  by  which  one  is  to  be  used  and  the 
other  withheld  I  ^^Or  how  can  any  definite  rule  be  laid  down  by 
which  one  is  to  be  deemed  more  satisfactory  than  the  other! 
With  the  facts  clearly  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  either  case,  if 
a  logical  process  of  reasoning  is  adopted,  and  a  sound  judgment 
exercised,  the  result  must  be  the  same  in  both.  The  danger  of 
circumstantial  evidence  lies,  first,  in  the  liability  of  the  senses  to 
err  where  any  facts  are  sought  to  be  established,  instead  of  one, 
as  in  direct  evidence;  and,  second,  in  the  danger  of  intended  fal- 
sity where  many  witnesses  are  sworn  to  several  facts  instead  of 
one  to  the  main  issue;  and,  third,  in  the  danger  of  incorrect  infer- 
ences and  illogical  conclusions  from  jurors  not  accustomed  to  close 
habits  of  reasoning,  where  the  processes  of  inference  and  deduc- 
tion are  exercised,  either  upon  several  circumstances,  or  even  a 
single  one,  remote  from  the  main  fact  sought  to  be  established. 
2  Colby,  Crim.  L.  175. 

As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson  in  the  case  of  Com.  v. 
Ha/rman^  4t  Pa.  269 :  "The  only  difference  between  positive  and 
circumstantial  evidence  is,  that  the  former  is  more  immediate,  and 
has  fewer  links  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  premises 
and  conclusion;  but  there  may  be  perjury  in  both.  A  man  may 
as  well  swear  falsely  to  an  absolute  knowledge  of  a  fact  as  to  a 
number  of  facts,  by  which,  if  true,  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence is  solved.  No  human  testimony  is  superior  to  doubt  The 
machinery  of  criminal  justice,  like  every  other  production  of  man 
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is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  you  are  not,  therefore,  to  stop  its 
wheels.  Innocent  men  have  doubtless  been  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted on  circumstantial  evidence;  but  innocent  men  have  some- 
times been  convicted  and  executed  on  what  is  called  positive 
proof.  AU  evidence  is  more  or  less  circumstantial,  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  degree;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when 
it  excludes  disbelief, — that  is,  actual  disbelief;  for  he  who  is  to 
pass  on  the  question  is  not  at  liberty  to  disbelieve  as  a  juror  while 
he  believes  as  a  man.  It  is  enough  that  his  conscience  is  clear." 
This  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  OMef  Justice  Gibson  was  ap- 
provingly referred  to  by  Mr,  Justice  Butler  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Udderzooh  v.  Com.  76  Pa.  340. 

§  846.  What  mngt  be  Proved  to  Warrant  a  Conylction 

by. — ^We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  that  it  is  proved,  when  we 
believe  its  truth  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement  from 
which  it  is  said  to  follow.  Most  of  the  propositions,  whether 
affirmative  or  negative,  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  which 
we  believe,  are  not  believed  on  their  own  evidence,  but  on  the 
ground  of  something  previously  assented  to,  from  which  they  are 
said  to  be  inferred.  To  infer  a  proposition  from  a  previous  prop- 
osition or  propositions;  to  give  credence  to  it,  or  claim  credence 
for  it,  as  a  conclusion  from  something  else;  is  to  reason,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in 
which  the  name  reasoning  is  confined  to  the  form  of  inference 
which  is  termed  ratiocination,  and  of  which  the  syllogism  is  the 
general  type.  The  reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this  restricted 
use  of  the  term  were  stated  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry,  and 
additional  motives  will  be  suggested  by  the  considerations  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

In  proceeding  to  take  into  consideration  the  cases  in  which  in- 
ferences can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we  shall  first  mention  some 
cases  in  which  the  inference  is  apparent,  not  real;  and  which 
require  notice  chiefly  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  cases 
of  inference  properly  so  called.  This  occurs  when  the  proposition 
ostensibly  inferred  from  another,  appears  on  analysis  to  be  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  same,  or  part  of  the  same,  assertion,  which  was 
contained  in  the  first.  All  the  cases  mentioned  in  books  of  logic 
as  examples  of  equipoUency  or  equivalence  of  propositions,  are  of 
this  nature.  Mills,  Logic,  Eatiocinative  &  Inductive  (8th  ed.) 
122.  See  also  DeMorgan,  Formal  Logic  of  the  Calculus  of  In- 
ference Necessary  and  Probable. 
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^'  In  order  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  a  crime  on  circnmstantial 
evidence,  each  fact  necessary  to  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished must  be  proven  by  competent  evidence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  ScoU  V.  State^  19  Tex.  App.  326;  Lehman  v.  StaU^  18 
Tex.  App.  174,  51  Am.  Rep.  298.  "  Every  circumstance  material 
in  a  case  must  be  proven  beyond  a  rational  doubt,  or  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  acquit."  Simmer  v.  State^  6  Blackf.  579. 
And  ^^  each  essential  independent  fact  in  the  chain  or  series  of 
facts  relied  upon  to  establish  the  main  fact,  must  be  established 
to  a  moral  certainty  or  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  People  v. 
Phipps,  39  Cal.  326. 

^'  When  the  evidence  against  the  defendant  is  made  up  wholly 
of  a  chain  of  circumstances,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
one  of  the  facts  essential  to  establish  guilt,  it  i3  the  duty  of  the 
jury  to  acquit."    People  v.  Anthony^  56  Cal.  397. 

''  Every  fact  in  a  chain  of  facts,  from  which  the  defendant's 
guilt  is  to  be  inferred,  must  be  proven  by  the  same  weight,  de- 
gree and  force  of  evidence  as  if  it  were  the  main  fact  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  itself."    Johnson  v.  State^  18  Tex.  App.  385. 

^'  The  evidentiary  facts  must  all  be  proved,  and  the  existence 
of  none  of  them  can  be  presumed."    Burrill,  CSrc  Ev.  733. 

^'  The  several  circumstances  upon  which  the  conclusion  depends 
must  be  fully  established  by  proof.  They  are  facts  from  which 
the  main  fact  is  to  be  inferred,  and  they  are  to  be  proved  by 
competent  evidence,  and  by  the  same  weight  and  force  of  evi- 
dence as  if  each  was  itself  the  main  fact  in  issue."  Com.  v. 
Webster,  5  Cush.  295,  317,  52  Am.  Dec.  711. 

^^  The  facts  alleged  as  the  basis  of  any  legal  inference,  must  be 
clearly  proved  and  undubitably  connected  with  the  factfum  pro- 
handvm:'    Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  173. 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  the  jury  against  the  danger  of  being 
misled  by  a  train  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  mind  is  apt 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  adapting  circumstances  to  one  another,  and 
even  straining  them  a  little,  if  need  be,  to  force  them  to  form 
parts  of  one  connected  whole,  and  the  more  ingenious  the  mind 
of  the  individual  the  more  likely  was  it,  in  considering  such 
matters,  to  overreach  and  mislead  itself,  to  supply  some  Utde 
link  that  is  wanting,  to  take  for  granted  some  fact  consistent  with 
its  previous  theories  and  necessary  to  render  them  complete. 
Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  173. 
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III  order  to  justify  the  inference  of  legal  gnilt  from  circnm- 
fltantial  evidence,  the  existence  of  the  inculpatory  facts  must  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  innocence,  and  incapable  of  explana- 
tion upon  any  other  reasonable  hypothesis  than  that  of  his  guilt; 
and,  further,  when  a  conviction  is  sought  upon  drcumstantial 
evidence  alone,  the  state  must  show  by  a  preponderence  of  evi- 
dence that  the  alleged  facts  and  circumstances  are  absolutely 
iucompatible  with  any  reasonable  hypothesis  other  than  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.    Stcnte  v.  Holden^  42  Minn.  350. 

§  347.  lustrnctions  from  the  Court  Regarding  this  Grade 
of  Evidence. — ^In  the  case  of  Cla/re  v.  People^  9  Colo.  123,  the 
evidence  was  wholly  circumstantiaL  The  trial  judge  instructed 
the  jury  as  follows : 

"  That  the  rule  requiring  the  jury  to  be  satisfied  of  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  in  order  to  warrant  a  con- 
viction, does  not  require  that  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  each  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
relied  upon  to  establish  the  defendant's  guilt;  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
jury  are  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty." 

Judge  Helm,  in  reversing  the  trial  court,  said : 

"  The  metaphor  used  is  inaccurate,  and  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence 
as  a  chain,  and  allude  to  the  difierent  circumstances  as  the  links 
constituting  such  chain;  for  a  chain  cannot  be  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and  if  one  link  fails  the  chain  is  broken.  This 
figure  of  speech  may  perhaps  be  correctly  applied  to  the  ultimate 
and  essential  facts  necessary  to  a  conviction  in  criminal  cases;  since 
if  one  be  omitted  or  be  not  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
an  acquittal  must  follow.    •    .    • 

"The  word  *  circumstance '  and  the  word  *fact'  are  frequently 
used  interchangeably.  ...  In  cases  where  the  conviction  de- 
pends upon  circumstantial  evidence,  it  often  happens  that  one  or 
more  of  the  ultimate  or  essential  matters  may  very  appropriately 
be  called  circumstances;  and  such  matters,  whether  spoken  of  as 
circumstances  or  as  facts,  must  be  established  by  the  state  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  •  •  •  We  deem  it  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  jury  misunderstood  and  misapplied  the  language 
used  as  that  they  comprehended  its  appropriate  meaning  and  appli- 
cation.   For  this  reason  the  judgment  must  be  reversed.    •    •    • 
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To  prevent  reversal  for  error  in  the  charge,  it  must  appear  that 
the  prisoner  conld  not  have  been  prejudiced  thereby." 

The  same  instruction  is  considered  at  length  in  People  v.  Aikmy 
66  Mich.  481,  and  its  fallacy  is  exposed;  the  court  concluding  it» 
argument  by  saying : 

'^  Each  necessary  link,  each  and  every  material  and  necessary 
fact  upon  which  a  conviction  depends,  must  be  proven  beyond  a. 
reasonable  doubt. 

"The  party  upon  whom  the  burden  rests,  is  bound  to  prove 
every  single  circumstance  which  is  essential  to  the  conclusion,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  whole  issue  had 
rested  upon  the  proof  of  each  individual  and  essential  circum- 
stance."    Stark.  Ev.  (9th  Am.  ed.)  §  586. 

We  will  add  that  the  iustructions  delivered  in  dare  v» 
People.^  9  Colo.  123,  were  again  the  subject  of  judicial  condem- 
nation in  the  celebrated  Graves  case,  where  the  conviction  by 
the  district  court  was  reversed  on  appeal  for  error  in  the  admis* 
sion  and  rejection  of  evidence,  as  well  as  for  error  in  the  judge's 
charge.  This  case  has  attracted  great  attention — was  vigorously 
prosecuted  and  ably  defended  and  will  be  found  reported  under 
the  title  of  People  v.  Qra/oea^  18  Colo.  — .  The  decision  waa 
handed  down  in  February,  1893. 

§  348.  Great  Latitude  Allowed  in  the  Beeeption  of.— Great 

latitude  is  justly  allowed  by  the  law  to  the  reception  of  indirect 
or  circumstantial  evidence,  the  aid  of  which  is  constantly  required^ 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  want  of  direct  evi- 
dence, but  of  supplying  an  invaluable  protection  against  imposi- 
tion.   Stark.  Ev.  81. 

The  greatest  scope  may  be  indulged  in  matters  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Wdshmgton  v.  State^  8  Tex.  App.  377.  And  any 
evidence  may  be  resorted  to  which  tends  to  develop  a  fact,  which^ 
if  shown,  would  enhance  the  prospects  of  conviction  or  acquittaL 
Smme  v.  StaUy  10  Tex.  App.  131;  Preston  v.  SUUe^  8  Tex.  App.  80. 

§  349.  Tiews  of  Eminent  Text-writers.— Burrill  says:  "Sup- 
posing that,  by  a  course  of  examination,  combination  and  infer- 
ence, the  jury  have  reached  the  point  of  forming  an  affirmative 
belief  of  tiie  probability,  and  strong  probability,  of  the  hypothesis 
of  guilt,  their  task  is  not  yet  completed.  A  great  and  final  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  they  are  thus  led  to  form 
remains  to  be  applied,  in  which  the  entire  and  peculiar  efficacy 
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of  drcnmstantial  evidence  is  said  to  consist;  its  application  con- 
stitating  the  second  stage  in  the  general  process  of  presumption. 
This  test  is  the  negative  point  of  view.  It  is  not  srJBBlcient  that 
the  circumstances  proved  coincide  with,  account  for  and  therefore 
render  probable  the  hypothesis  sought  to  be  established;  but  they 
must  exclude,  to  a  moral  certainty,  every  other  hypothesis  but  that 
single  one."    Burrill,  Circ  Ev.  181. 

In  another  work  of  merit,  the  same  line  of  thought  is  pursued, 
thus:  ^^The  hypothesis  of  delinquency  should  be  consistent  with 
all  the  facts  proved.  The  chief  danger  to  be  avoided  when  deal- 
ing with  presumptive  evidence  arises  from  a  proneness  natural  to 
man,  to  jump  to  conclusions  from  certain  facts,  without  duly 
adverting  to  others  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
which  those  facts  seem  to  indicate.  ...  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  as  observed  by  an  able  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
that  all  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  really  happened  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  for  they  did  actually  so  con- 
sist; an  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is  that,  if  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances established  in  evidence,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  that  hypothesis  cannot 
be  true."    2  Best,  Ev.  (Morgan's  Notes)  §  451. 

This  familiar  principle  of  evidentiary  law  is  frequently  enunci- 
ated in  criminal  reports.  People  v.  Cvmminghwnh^  6  Park.  Grim. 
Kep.  398;  People  v.  Strong^  30  Cal.  161;  Harriem  v.  State^  6 
Tex.  App.  42;  ^4xU  v.  Mo!dey,  102  Mo.  374. 

**Where  there  is  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  circumstances  to 
guide  you,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  '^hose  circumstances  ought 
to  be  closely  and  necessarily  connected,  and  to  be  made  as  clear 
as  if  there  were  absolute  and  positive  proof."  Pex  v.  Dovming^ 
Salop  Sunmior  Assizes,  1822.  Every  circumstance,  therefore, 
which  is  not  clearly  shown  to  be  really  connected  as  its  correlative 
with  the  hypothesis  it  is  supposed  to  support,  must  be  rejected 
from  the  judicial  balance;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  distinctly 
established  that  there  exists  between  the  factum  prdbamdum  and 
the  facts  which  are  adduced  in  proof  of  it,  a  real  connection, 
either  evident  and  necessary,  or  so  highly  probable  as  to  admit  of 
no  other  reasonable  explanation.  See  Mittermaier,  chap.  55,  67; 
Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  chap.  6,  pp.  173,  174. 

§  850.  Beview  of  the  Celebrated  Webster  Case— the  Har- 
ris Case. — ^Few  criminal  cases  have  been  decided  in  this  country 
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that  have  given  a  wider  scope  to  evidentiary  rales  or  have  called 
for  a  more  extended  application  of  the  many  principles  they 
embody,  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Webster  case  decided  by  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  judicial  court  in  March,  1850.  Cam, 
V.  Webster^  5  Gush.  295,  52  Am.  Dec.  711.  The  high  social  dis- 
tinction enjoyed  by  the  prisoned,  his  scientific  attainments  and 
his  close  relations  with  the  greatest  university  of  our  land  threw 
around  the  trial  of  that  case  an  interest  that  but  rarely  attaches 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  distinguished  chief  justice  who 
presided  has  left  behind  him  a  monumental  record  of  rare  legal 
accompUshments  coupled  with  great  logical  acuteness,  rigid  im- 
partiality and  keen  and  unrelenting  perceptions  of  what  circum- 
stantial evidence  should  disclose  in  order  to  meet  the  exactions  of 
a  capital  case.  These  considerations  taken  in  connection  with  the 
eminence  of  the  counsel  appearing  for  both  the  commonwealtli  and 
for  the  prisoner,  must  ever  invest  tliis  celebrated  case  with  intense 
interest  and  lasting  value.  The  following  quotations  of  the  opinions 
of  Chief  JuaUoe  Shaw  bear  their  own  commentary  and  vindication. 
Much  has  been  written  smce  this  opinion  has  been  handed  down 
pertaining  to  this  subject;  but  the  entire  range  of  judicial  discus- 
sion or  theoretical  review  has  failed  to  disclose  a  more  apt  or  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  rules  pertaining  to  this  particular  grade 
of  evidence  than  are  found  within  the  paragraphs  of  that  singu- 
larly exhaustive  and  scholarly  opinion.  The  most  efficient  and 
instructive  application  of  the  rules  of  circumstantial  evidence 
were  demanded  by  that  celebrated  case  and  every  exaction  was 
fully  met. 

^^  The  distinction  between  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  is 
this.  Direct  or  positive  evidence  is  when  a  witness  can  be  called 
to  testify  to  the  precise  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  the  issue  on 
trial;  timt  is,  in  a  case  of  homicide,  that  the  party  accused  did 
cause  the  death  of  the  deceased.  Whatever  may  be  the  kind  or 
force  of  the  evidence,  this  is  the  fact  to  be  proved.  But  suppose 
no  person  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  death,  and  of  course 
that  no  one  can  be  called  to  testify  to  it;  is  it  wholly  unsuscepti- 
ble of  legal  proof}  Experience  has  shown  that  circumstantial 
evidence  may  be  offered  in  such  a  case;  that  is,  that  a  body  of 
facts  may  be  proved  of  so  conclusive  a  character,  as  to  warrant  a 
firm  belief  of  the  fact,  quite  as  strong  and  certain  as  that  on  which 
discreet  men  are  accustomed  to  act,  in  relation  to  their  most 
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important  concerns.  It  would  be  injurions  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  if  such  proof  could  not  avail  in  judicial  proceedings, 
K  it  was  necessary  always  to  have  positive  evidence,  how  many 
•criminal  acts  conmiitted  in  the  community,  destructive  of  its  peace 
«nd  subversive  of  its  order  and  security,  would  go  wholly  unde- 
tected and  unpunished  ? 

"The  necessity,  therefore,  of  resorting  to  circumstantial  evidence 
if  it  is  a  safe  and  reliable  proceeding,  is  obvious  and  absolute. 
Orimes  are  secret.  Most  men,  conscious  of  criminal  purposes, 
and  about  the  execution  of  criminal  acts,  seek  the  security  of 
secrecy  and  darkness.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  all  other 
modes  of  evidence  besides  that  of  direct  testimony,  provided  such 
proofs  may  be  relied  on  as  leading  to  safe  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions; and,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  providence,  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other  are  so  linked  and  com- 
bined together,  that  a  medixmi  of  proof  is  often  thereby  furnished, 
leading  to  inferences  and  conclusions  as  strong  aa  those  arising 
from  direct  testimony. 

"  On  this  subject,  I  will  once  more  ask  attention  to  a  remark  in 
East's  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  chap.  5,  §  11:  ^Perhaps,'  he  says, 
^  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  in  cases  of  crime  like  this,  com- 
mitted for  the  most  part  in  secret,  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  any 
from  whence  to  draw  the  conclusion  of  guilt;  for  men  may  be 
«educed  to  perjury  by  many  base  motives,  to  which  the  secret 
nature  of  the  ofiense  may  sometimes  afford  a  temptation;  but  it 
can  scarcely  happen  that  many  circumstances,  especially  if  they 
be  such  over  which  the  accuser  could  have  no  control,  forming 
together  the  links  of  a  transaction,  should  all  unfortunately  con- 
cur to  fix  the  presumption  of  guilt  on  an  individual,  and  yet  such 
a  conclusion  be  erroneous.' 

^Each  of  these  modes  of  proof  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages; it  is  not  easy  to  compare  their  relative  value.  The  advan- 
tage of  positive  evidence  is,  that  it  is  the  direct  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  to  be  proved,  who,  if  he  speaks  the  truth,  saw  it 
done;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  belief. 
The  disadvantage  is,  that  the  witness  may  be  false  and  corrupt, 
and  that  the  case  may  not  afford  the  means  of  detecting  his  false- 
hood. 

'^£ut,  in  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  where  no  witness  can 
testify  directiy  to  the  fact  to  be  proved,  it  Ib  arrived  at  by  a  series 
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of  other  facts,  which  by  experience  have  been  found  so  associated 
with  the  fact  in  question,  that  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
thej  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  certain  conclusion;  as  when  foot- 
prints are  discovered  after  a  recent  snow,  it  is  certain  that  some 
animated  being  has  passed  over  the  snow  since  it  fell;  and,  from 
the  form  and  number  of  the  footprints,  it  can  be  determined  with 
equal  certainty,  whether  they  are  those  of  a  man,  a  bird,  or  a 
quadruped.  Circumstantial  evidence,  therefore,  is  founded  on 
experience  and  observed  facts  and  coincidences,  establishing  a 
connection  between  the  known  and  proved  facts  and  the  fact 
sought  to  be  proved.  The  advantages  are,  that,  as  the  evidence 
commonly  comes  from  several  witnesses  and  different  sources,  a 
chain  of  circumstances  it  less  likely  to  be  falsely  prepared  and 
turanged,  and  falsehood  and  perjury  are  more  likely  to  be  detected 
and  fail  of  their  purpose.  The  disadvantages  are  that  a  jury  has 
not  only  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  facts,  but  to  draw  just  conclu- 
sions from  them;  in  doing  which,  they  may  be  lead  by  prejudice 
or  partiality,  or  by  want  of  due  deliberation  and  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment, to  make  hasty  and  false  deductions;  a  source  of  error  not 
existing  in  the  consideration  of  positive  evidence. 

^Trom  this  view,  it  is  manifest,  that  great  care  and  caution  ought 
to  be  used  in  drawing  inferences  from  proved  facts.  It  must  be 
a  fair  and  natural,  and  not  a  forced  or  artificial  conclusion;  as 
when  a  house  is  found  to  have  been  plundered,  and  there  are  in* 
dications  of  force  and  violence  upon  the  windows  and  shutters, 
the  inference  is  that  the  house  was  broken  open,  and  that  the 
persons  who  broke  open  the  house  plundered  the  property."  Conu 
v.  Webster^  59  Gush.  296,  62  Am.  Dec  711. 

Mr,  Justice  Qrey  of  the  Kew  York  court  of  appeals  in  a  very 
recent  case  that  has  attracted  wide  attention  says : 

^^All  evidence  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  more  or  less  circumstantial^ 
whether  consisting  in  facts  which  permit  the  inference  of  guilty 
or  whether  given  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  occurrence;  for  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  is,  of  course,  based  upon  circumstances 
more  or  less  distinctly  and  directly  observed.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  a  difference  between  evidence  consisting  in  facts  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature  and  hence  giving  rise  to  presumptions,  and  evidence 
which  is  direct,  as  consisting  in  the  positive  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses; and  the  difference  is  material  according  to  the  degree  of 
exactness  and  relevancy,  the  weight  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
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credibility  of  witnesses.  The  mind  maj  be  reluctant  to  conclade 
upon  the  issue  of  goilt  in  criminal  cases  npon  evidence  which  is 
not  direct,  and  yet,  in  the  facts  brought  out,  when  taken  together, 
all  point  in  the  one  direction  of  goilt,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  hypothesis,  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for  that  reluctance. 
Purely  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  often  more  satisfactory,  and 
a  safer  form  of  evidence,  for  it  must  rest  upon  facts  which,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  charge  made,  must  collectively  tend  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  ...  A  fact  has  the  sense  of,  and  is 
equivalent  to,  a  truth,  or  that  which  is  real.  It  is  in  the  ingenious 
combination  of  facts  that  they  may  be  made  to  deceive,  or  to  ex- 
press what  is  not  the  truth.  In  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  to 
prove  the  facts  of  an  occurence  we  are  not  guaranteed  against 
mistake  and  falsehood,  or  the  extortion  of  truth  by  exaggeration 
or  prejudice,  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  estab- 
lished facts,  if,  upon  arranging,  examining,  and  weighing  them  in 
our  mind,  we  reach  only  the  conclusion  of  guilt,  tiie  judgment 
rests  upon  pillars  as  substantial  and  sound  as  though  resting  upon 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  The  necessity  of  a  resort  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  criminal  cases  is  apparent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  a  criminal  act  is  sought  to  be  performed  in  secrecy, 
and  an  intended  wrongdoer  usually  chooses  his  time,  and  an  oc- 
casion when  most  favorable  to  concealment,  and  sedulously  schemes 
to  render  detection  impossible.  All  that  we  should  require  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  that  there  shall  be  positive  proof  of  the 
facts  from  which  the  inference  of  guilt  is  to  be  drawn,  and  that 
that  inference  is  the  only  one  which  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
those  facts."    People  v.  Ha/rria  (N.  T.)  Jan.  17,  1893. 

§  351.  The  Maybrlck  Case  Considered. — The  necessity  of 
reviewing  all  criminal  cases,  especially  those  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  of  correcting  such  errors  as  may  have 
determined  the  verdict  or  in  fact  presided  throughout  the  entire 
trial,  has  received  ample  vindication  in  a  recent  English  case  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  James  Stephen.  It  has  since  been  abundantly 
established  that  the  celebrated  baronet  was  relapsing  into  the 
early  stages  of  senility  and  decay,  but  the  appalling  result  can  be 
only  discerned  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  elicited  on  the  trial. 

Florence  Maybrick  is  an  American  woman  who  was  tried  in 
Liverpool,  England,  in  August,  1889,  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band.   August  27th  she  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
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hanged.  The  trial  caused  great  pnblic  excitement  When  the 
verdict  was  announced  there  were  violent  manifestations  of  dis- 
approval in  the  court  room,  and  a  storm  of  protest  throughout  all 
England  followed.  The  charge  against  Mrs.  Majbrick  was  that 
she  had  killed  her  husband  bj  giving  him  arsenic,  but  the  evi- 
dence was  weak,  flimsy  and  contradictory,  while  the  chai^  of 
the  presiding  judge  to  the  jury  was  grossly  unfair.  Because  of 
his  behavior  on  this  occasion  and  at  subsequent  trials,  Justice  Ste- 
phen has  been  pronounced  insane  and  imbecile,  and  he  has  since 
resigned  from  the  bench.  There  was  a  deep  conviction  in  the 
popular  mind  that  gross  injustice  had  been  done,  and  floods  of 
petitions,  demands  and  protests  poured  into  the  home  office.  The 
secretary  felt  compelled  by  the  agitation  to  take  the  case  under 
advisement,  and  after  fourteen  days  of  close  investigation  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  'Hhere  was  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  in  fact 
James  Maybrick's  death  was  caused  by  poison."  Mrs.  Maybrick'fr 
sentence  was  thereupon  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and 
for  over  three  years  she  has  been  confined  in  Woking  prison. 

Thus  there  is  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  woman  un- 
dergoing punishment  for  a  crime  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
home  secretary,  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  her  guilt 

The  outrageous  deportment  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  during  the 
trial  of  this  case,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  Mr.  £dward  Stead : 

^^  He  laid  himself  out  to  excite  prejudice  against  this  ^  horrible 
woman,'  but  even  when  he  had  finished  his  twelve  hour  harangue 
for  the  prosecution  from  the  bench,  he  had  sufficient  judicial  acu- 
men left  amidst  preceptible  decay  of  his  faculties  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  was  assured  in  Liverpool  by 
one  who  had  it  direct  from  the  official  concerned,  that  when  the 
jury  retired  the  judge  called  up  the  clerk  and  asked  him  what  the 
verdict  would  be.  *My  lord,'  he  replied,  *I  am  not  the  jury.' 
'  Oh,'  said  the  judge,  '  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  find  her  guilty 
in  face  of  the  medical  evidence.'  That  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  prosecution." 

He  also  states  that  under  the  English  criminal  law  ^^o  appeal 
is  allowed  from  an  unjust  verdict  or  sentence,  not  even  in  a  case 
of  life  and  death;  while  in  a  civil  action,  where  only  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton is  at  stake  it  is  possible  to  appeal  from  court  to  court,  even  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  Mrs.  Maybrick's  only  hope  is  in  the 
pardoning  power,  and  the  plan  is  to  invoke  this  power  by  agitation. 
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§  852.  The  Stokes  Case  Considered. — If  all  the  circumstancea 
shown  are  consifitent  with  innocence,  then  there  can  be  no  con- 
viction. If  they  are  not,  then  the  qnestion  is  whether  they  point 
to  goilt  80  clearly  and  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  The  facts  proved  mnst  all  be  consistent  with 
and  point  to  the  defendant's  guilt  not  only,  but  they  must  be  in- 
consistent with  his  innocence.  Church,  Oh,  J.,  in  People  v.  Ben- 
neUy  49  N.  T.  144.  If  equally  susceptible  of  two  interpretations, 
one  innocent  and  one  not,  the  innocent  one  must  be  taken. 
PoUock  V.  Pollock^  71  N.  T.  137 ;  ShuUz  v.  Hoaglomdy  85  N. 
Y.  464.  So  it  is  said  that  if  it  be  shown  that  either  the  defend- 
ant or  a  third  person  committed  the  deed,  but  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  which  one,  the  defendant  cannot  be  convicted. 
1  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc  (3d  ed.)  §  1106.  The  same  author,  section 
1079,  lays  it  down  as  established  by  many  adjudications  that  the 
test  of  the  sufficiency  of  circumstantial  evidencais  that  the  facts 
proved  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for  on  no  hypothesis  which 
excluded  the  defendant's  guilt,  that  with  the  theory  of  his  guilt 
they  are  harmonious  and  consistent,  and  that  they  point  to  it  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  jury  of  it  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt    People  v.  Stokes,  2*K  T.  Crim.  Eep.  382. 

§  353.  Yiews  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court.— The  Texas 
supreme  court  has  held,  that  to  justify  conviction  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence  alone,  the  facts  relied  on  must  be  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  incapable  of 
explanation  upon  any  other  reasonable  hypothesis  than  that  of 
guilt  Ba/mes  v.  StaUj  41  Tex.  342;  Black  v.  StaUy  1  Tex. 
App.  391. 

In  the  case  of  BurreU  v.  State,  18  Tex,  713,  the  judgment  was 
reversed  as  to  the  appellant.  Bums,  because  the  only  evidence 
tending  to  criminate  him  was  wholly  circumstantial,  and  the  court 
failed  to  instruct  the  jury  upon  its  effect  They  were  instructed 
that  "  circumstantial  testimony  must  tend  closely  to  prove  the 
fact,  or  it  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient,  but  may  still  be  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  connection  with  direct  testimony." 

In  Ca/ve  v.  Sta;te,  41  Tex.  182,  it  was  held  that  in  cases  depend- 
ing upon  circumstantial  evidence,  full  instruction  upon  that  species 
of  evidence  is  requisite  and  essential. 

§  354.  Comparative  Weight  of  Direct  and  Circumstantial 
Evidence. — ^With  respect  to  the  comparative  weight  due  to  direct 
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and  presumptive  evidence,  it  has  been  said  that  circnmstances  are 
in  many  cases  of  greater  force  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
the  testimony  of  living  witnesses;  inasmnch  as  witnesses  may 
either  be  mistaken  themselves,  or  wickedly  intend  to  deceive 
others;  whereas  circumstances  and  presumptions  naturally  and 
necessarily  arising  out  of  a  given  fact  cannot  lie.  Afmesley  v.  Lord 
Anglesea^  17  How.  St.  Tr.  1430.  It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is 
generally  the  property  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  bring  a  more 
extensive  assemblage  of  facts  under  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  and 
to  require  a  greater  number  of  witnesses,  than  where  the  evidence 
is  direct,  whereby  such  circumstantial  evidence  is  more  capable  of 
being  disproved  if  untrue.  See  3  Bentham,  Bationale  of  Judicial 
Evidence,  251.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ought  to  be  acted  on  with  great  caution, 
especially  where  an  anxiety  is  naturally  felt  for  the  detection  of 
great  crimes.  This  anxiety  often  leads  witnesses  to  mistake  or 
exaggerate  facts,  and  juries  to  draw  rash  inferences.  Not  un* 
frequently  a  presumption  is  formed  from  circumstances  which 
would  not  have  existed  as  a  ground  of  crimination,  but  for  the 
accusation  itself;  such  are  the  conduct,  demeanor,  and  expressions 
of  a  suspected  person,  when  scrutinized  by  those  who  suspect  him. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
must  in  general  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  justice  through  the 
means  of  witnesses,  is  capable  of  being  perverted  in  like  manner 
as  direct  evidence,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  subjected  to  this  ad- 
ditional infirmity,  that  it  is  composed  of  inferences  each  of  which 
may  be  fallacious.  Phil.  Ev.  (10th  ed.)  468;  Phil.  Ev.  (8th  ed.) 
468;  Eoscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  (7th  ed.)  14. 

The  relative  merit  of  evidence  direct  and  circumstantial  has 
proved  fertile  matter  of  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  widely  claimed  in  behalf  of  circumstantial  evidence  that, 
while  witnesses  lie,  facts  do  not.  Rex  v.  BUmdy^  18  How.  St. 
Tr.  1118,  1187;  6  Paley,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  chap.  9, 
Sam,  Facts  (3d  Am.  ed.)  287;  Burnett,  Orim.  Law  of  Scotland, 
523;  2  Burke's  Works  (H.  &  B.'s  ed.)  624.  On  the  other  hand, 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  lamentable  instances  of  wrong  con- 
viction on  such  evidence.  Eam,  Facts  (3d  Am.  ed.)  439-459.  Each 
have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  characteristic  dangers.  Ab- 
stractedly speaking,  presumptive  evidence  is  inferior  to  direct 
evidence,  seeing  that  it  is  in  truth  only  a  substitute  for  it^  and  an 
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indirect  mode  of  proving  that  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
probable  at  alL  Gilbert,  Ev.  (4th.  ed.)  157;  Hex  y.  BwrdM^  4 
Bam.  &  Aid.  95, 123, 

"The  force  of  circumstantial  evidence,"  observes  Mr.  Starkie, 
^^  being  exclusive  in  its  nature,  and  the  mere  coincidence  of  the 
hypothesis  with  the  circumstances  being,  in  the  abstract,  insuffi- 
cient, unless  they  exclude  every  other  supposition,  it  is  essential 
to  inquire,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  what  other 
hypothesis  there  may  be  agreeing  wholly  or  partially  with  the 
facts  in  evidence.  Those  which  agree  even  partially  with  the  cir- 
camstances  are  not  unworthy  of  examination,  because  they  lead 
to  a  more  accurate  examination  of  those  facts  with  which,  at  first, 
they  might  appear  to  be  inconsistent;  and  it  is  possible  that  on 
A  more  accurate  examination  of  these  facts,  their  authenticity 
may  be  rendered  doubtful,  or  even  altogether  disproved."  The 
same  able  writer  from  whom  this  passage  is  quoted  has  another 
observation,  which  also  should  be  kept  in  view,  while  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  this  case. 

"To  acquit,  on  light,  trivial,  and  fanciful  suppositions,  and 
remote  conjectures,  is  a  virtual  violation  of  the  juror's  oath; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  not  to  condenm,  unless  the 
evidence  exclude  from  his  mind  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  and  unless  he  be  so  convinced  by  the  evi- 
dence, that  he  would  venture  to  act  upon  that  conviction,  in 
matters  of  the  highest  concern  and  importance  to  his  own  inter- 
est"   Phillips,  Famous  Cases  Circ.  Ev.  530. 

§  355.  Bales  of  Induction  Specially  Applicable  to  Circam- 
stantial  Evidence. — Mr.  Wills  in  his  justly  celebrated  essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Circumstantial  Evidence,  tabulates  a  few  of  the 
leading  rules  which  are  closely  identified  with  this  topic 

"Bule  1. — The  facts  alleged  as  the  basis  of  any  legal  inference 
must  be  clearly  proved,  and  indubitably  connected  with  the 
factum  jpToba/ndvm^ 

"Eule  2. — ^The  burden  of  proof  is  always  on  the  party  who 
asserts  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  infers  legal  accountability. 
This  is  a  universal  rule  of  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  evident 
principles  of  justice;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
affirmant  party  is  not  absolved  from  its  obligation  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  may  attend  its  application.  No  man  can  be 
36 
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justly  depriyed  of  his  social  rights  bat  upon  proof  that  he  haa 
committed  some  act  which  legally  involves  the  forfeiture  of  them. 
The  law  respects  the  8tcUu8  m  quo^  and  regards  every  man  as 
legally  innocent  nntil  the  contrary  be  proved.  To  prove  a  nega- 
tive is  in  most  cases  difficnlt,  in  many  impossible.  Criminality, 
therefore,  is  never  to  be  presumed.  But,  nevertheless,  the  opera- 
tion of  this  rale  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances which  create  a  counter-obligation,  and  shift  the  orvu^ 
prohanM.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the  burden  of  proof  often 
shifts  about  from  one  party  to  another  in  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
according  as  the  evidence  raises  a  presumption  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  that,  in  drawing  an  inference  or  conclusion  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  particular  fact  from  other  facts  that  are  proved,, 
regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case, 
and  the  facility  that  appears  to  be  afforded,  either  of  explanation 
or  contradiction. 

'^ule  3. — In  all  cases,  whether  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,, 
the  best  evidence  must  be  adduced  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits.  The  suppression  or  non-production  of  pertinent  and  co- 
gent evidence  necessarily  raises  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
party  who  withholds  such  evidence  when  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  produce  it,  of  which  some  interesting  exemplifications  appear 
in  other  parts  of  this  essay.  This  rule  applies  a  fortiori  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  a  kind  of  proof  which,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  urged,  is  inherently  inferior  to  direct  and  posi- 
tive testimony;  and,  therefore,  whenever  such  evidence  is  capable 
of  being  adduced,  the  very  attempt  to  substitute  a  description  of 
evidence  not  of  the  same  degree  of  force,  necessarily  creates  a 
suspicion  that  it  is  withheld  from  corrupt  and  sinister  motives. 
Nor  is  the  application  of  the  rule  confined  to  the  proof  of  the  prin- 
cipal fact;  it  is  Hhe  master  rule  which  governs  all  the  subordinate 
rules.'  .  .  .  The  rule  is,  however,  necessarily  relaxed,  where 
its  application  becomes  impracticable  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the 
party  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  claim  its  protection;  aa 
where  a  witness  is  kept  out  of  the  way  by  or  on  his  behalf  {Seg^ 
V.  Quttridge,  9  Oar.  &  P.  471;  Eeg.  v.  Soaife,  20  L.  J.  M.  0.  229j 
2  Hawk,  P.  0.  chap.  46,  §  15);  or  a  deed  or  other  instrument  in 
his  possession^  which  he  refuses,  after  notice,  to  produce.    Rex  v. 
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BnnUr,  8  Car.  &  P.  691,  4  Car.  &  P.  128;  Hex  v.  Simorthj  4 
Car.  &  P.  254. 

"Considering,  moreover,  the  inherent  infirmity  of  human  mem- 
ory, in  the  fair  constmction  and  application  of  this  rale,  evidence 
ought  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  a  fortiori  in  cases  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  to  be  received  with  distrust,  wherever  any  considera- 
ble time  has  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense. 
.  .  •  An  unavoidable  consequence  of  great  delay  is,  that  the  party 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  vindicating  his  innocence,  or  of  proving 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  extenuation,  the  crime  itself  be- 
comes forgotten,  or  is  remembered  but  as  a  matter  of  tradition, 
and  the  offender  may  have  become  a  different  moral  being;  in 
such  circumstances  punishment  can  seldom,  perhaps  never,  be 
efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  example.  On  those  accounts  judges 
and  juries  are  not  always  reluctant  to  convict  parties  charged  with 
offenses  committed  long  previously. 

"Rule  4. — In  order  to  justify  the  inferences  of  guilt,  the  incul- 
patory facts  must  be  incompatible  with  the  innocence  of  the 
accused,  and  incapable  of  explanation  upon  any  other  reasonable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  his  guilt.  This  is  the  fundamental  rule, 
the  experimerUum  orucis  by  which  the  relevancy  and  effect  of 
circumstantial  evidence  must  be  estimated.  The  awards  of  penal 
law  can  be  justified  only  when  the  strength  of  our  convictions  is 
equivalent  to  moral  certi^ty;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  state 
of  the  judgment,  grounded  upon  an  adequate  amount  of  appro- 
priate evidence,  which  induces  a  man  of  sound  mind  to  act  with- 
out hesitation  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  human  life.  In 
cases  of  direct  credible  evidence,  that  degree  of  assurance  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  ensues;  but  in  estimating  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  there  is  of  necessity  an  ulterior  intellectual 
process  of  inference  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  of 
moral  certainty.  The  most  important  part  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, especially  in  moral  inquiries,  is  the  correct  exercise  of  the 
judgment  in  drawing  the  proper  inference  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  from  the  facts  proved  to  the  fact/wm,  probandwm,.  A 
number  of  secondary  facts  of  an  inculpatory  moral  aspect  being 
given,  the  problem  is,  to  discover  their  causal  moral  source,  not 
by  arbitrary  assumption,  but  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  experience  in  relation  to  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature 
and  conduct.    It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  a  particular  hy- 
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pothesis  will  explain  all  the  phenomena;  nothing  mnst  be  inferred 
because,  if  true,  it  would  account  for  the  facte;  and  if  the  circnm- 
Btsuices  are  equally  capable  of  solution  upon  any  other  reasonable 
hypothesis,  it  is  manifest  that  their  true  moral  cause  is  not  exclu- 
sively ascertained,  but  remains  in  uncertainty;  and  they  must 
therefore  be  discarded  as  conclusiye  presumptions  of  guilt.  Every 
other  reasonable  supposition  by  which  the  facts  may  be  explained 
consistently  with  the  hypothesis  of  innocence  must  therefore  be 
rigorously  examined  and  successively  eliminated;  and  only  when 
no  other  supposition  will  reasonably  account  for  all  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  can  the  conelusion  of  guilt  be  legitimately  adopted. 

Eule  5. — If  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  he  is  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  be  acquitted.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  reality  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  circumstances  of  evidence  with  the  factum  pro- 
handum^  or  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  of  the  carpus  ddictij 
or,  supposing  those  points  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  as  to 
the  personal  complicity  of  the  accused.  This  is  in  strictness 
hardly  so  much  a  distinct  rule  as  a  consequence  naturally  flowing 
from,  and  virtually  comprehended  in  the  preceding  rules.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  properly  a  test  of  the  right  application  of  those 
rules  to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  necessity  and  value 
of  such  test  is  manifest  from  the  consideration  of  the  numerous 
fallacies  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  judgment  on  indirect 
evidence  and  contingent  probabilities,  and  form  the  impossibility 
in  all  cases  of  drawing  the  line  between  moral  certainty  and  doubt 
.  •  •  While  it  is  certain  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  frequently 
most  convincing  and  satisfactory,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  as  was 
remarked  by  that  wise  and  upright  magistrate,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
that  ^  persons  really  innocent  may  be  entangled  under  such  pre- 
sumptions, that  many  times  carry  great  probabilities  of  guilt;'  (3 
Hale,  P.  C.  chap.  39;  see  Bex  v.  TharrUany  Warwick  Autumn  As- 
sizes, 1817)  wherefore,  as  he  justly  concludes, '  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence must  be  warily  pressed.' 

^It  is  safer  •  •  •  to  err  in  acquitting  than  in  convicting,  and  bet- 
ter that  many  guilty  persons  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer.'  2  Hale,  P.  C.  chap.  39.  Paley  controverts  the 
maxim,  and  urges  that '  he  who  falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence  may 
be  considered  as  falling  for  his  countryi  while  he  suffers  under 
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the  operation  of  those  mles  by  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  commnnity  is  maintained  and  upheld." 
6  Mor.  &  Pol.  Phil.  chap.  9.  There  is  no  judicial  enormity  which 
may  not  be  palliated  or  justified  onder  color  of  this  execrable 
doctrine,  which  is  calculated  to  confound  all  moral  and  legal  dis- 
tinctions; its  sophistry,  absurdity,  and  injustice  have  been  unan- 
swerably exposed  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  lawyers  and  most  upright 
of  men.  Romilly,  Observation  on  the  Common  Law  of  England, 
72;  Best,  Presumptions,  292.  Justice  never  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  a  victim ;  an  erroneous  sentence  is  calculated  to  produce  incal- 
culable and  irreparable  mischief  to  individuals,  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the  tribunals,  and  to  intro- 
duce an  alarming  train  of  social  evils  as  the  inevitable  result." 
Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  chap.  6.  pp.  173-194. 

§  356.  The  Bale  in  Civil  Actions  Having  Criminal  At- 
tribntes* — It  is  quite  usual  in  civil  actions,  for  the  court  to  in- 
struct the  jury  that  the  mere  preponderance  of  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the 
litigation  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  in  those  civil  actions  where  a 
criminal  act  is  alleged,  the  attributes  of  a  criminal  act  follow  the 
allegation.  And  the  party  seeking  to  sustain  such  an  averment, 
must  comply  with  the  rule  in  criminal  actions,  and  establish  the 
allegation  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  JSlaeser  v.  Milwaukee 
M.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  87  Wis.  81, 19  Am.  Rep.  747;  Thv/rtdL  v. 
BeauTnont^  1  Bing.  839;  Washington  U.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wilson^  7 
Wis.  169;  MoGonneU  v.  Delaware  Mut.  8.  Ins.  Co.  18  111.  228; 

Weston  V.  Oravlin,  49  Vt.  507;  Thayer  v.  JBoyley  30  Me.  475; 
Bradish  v.  Bliss,  85  Vt.  326;  Butman  v.  BbUs,  35  Me.  228; 
Jones  V.  Orecmsj  26  Ohio  St  2,  20  Am.  Rep.  752;  White  v. 
Comstock,  6  Vt.  405;  Ba/rfidd  v.  BriU,  47  K  C.  41,  62  Am. 
Dec.  190;  Brooks  v.  Clayes,  10  Vt.  37;  Kincade  v.  Bradshaw,  10 
N.  C.  63;  Rik&r  v.  Hooper,  35  Vt.  457,  82  Am.  Dec.  646;  Kam^ 
v.  Sibemia  Ins.  Co.  39  N.  J.  L.  697,  23  Am.  Rep.  239;  Freeman 
V.  Fre&manj  81  Wis.  235;  Folsom  v.  Brawn,  25  N.  H.  122;  Scott 
Y.  Home  Ins.  Co.  1  Dill,  105;  BothschUd  v.  American  Cent.  Ins. 
Co.  62  Mo.  356;  Munson  v.  Atwood,  30  Conn.  102;  Watkins  v. 

WaUaoe,  19  Mich.  57;  State  v.  Goldsiorot^h,  1  Houst.  Crim  Rep. 
316;  B^irr  v.  WiOson,  22  Minn.  206;  SchneU  v.  Toomer,  56  Ga. 
168;  EUioU  v.  Van  Bnren,  83  Mich.  49,  20  Am.  Rep.  668;  Welch 
V.  Jttgenheim^er,  56  Iowa,  11,  41  Am.  Rep.  77;  FUis  v.  BuzzeU^ 
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60  Me.  209, 11  Am.  Kep.  204;  Barton  v.  Thompson^  48  lowa^  80, 
26  Am.  Rep.  131;  Knowles  v.  Scrihner^  57  Me.  495;  Kendig  v. 
Overhvlsery  68  Iowa,  195;  Schmidt  v.  New  York  U.  Mat.  F,  Ins, 
Co,  1  Gray,  529;  JEima,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Johnson,  11  Bush,  587, 21  Am. 
Eep.  223;  Hoffmom  v.  Western  M.  <Sk  F.  Ins.  Co.  1  La.  Ann.  216; 
Slocm  V.  GUbeHy  12  Bush,  51,  23  Am.  Eep.  708;  Wightman  v. 
Western  M.  <b  F.  Ins.  Co.  8  Rob.  (La.)  442. 


P^RT  IV. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DEFENSE. 

OHAPTEE  XLIV. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SELF-DEFENSE. 

§  357.  Preliminary  Remarks. 

358.  What  must  Appear  to  Justify  the  Claim  of  Sdf-defmse* 

359.  Self-defense  Rests  upon  Necessity. 

360.  Extent  of  the  Retreat. 

361.  When  Heroic  Methods  may  be  Employed. 

362.  Threats  Considered  in  Rdation  to  Self-defense. 

363.  Threats  Competent  to  Show  Intent. 

364.  TTie  Rule  in  Alabama. 

365.  Proof  of  Lying  in  Wait  and  Violent  Temper. 

366.  Vacillation  in  the  Authorities. 

367.  Pertinent  Illustration  of  a  Missouri  Case. 

368.  Views  of  the  Virginia  Court. 

369.  Whai  is  Reasonable  Cooling  Tims. 

370.  Extended  CoUation  of  Authority. 

%  357.  Preliminary  Bemarks.— All  civilized  communities  as 
well  as  savage  conditions  recognize  the  principle  of  lawful  resistance; 
but  it  is  the  province  only  of  the  higher  civilization  to  prescribe 
the  limits  within  which  this  resistence  is  to  act,  and  within  which 
when  shown,  it  will  declare  the  exoneration  of  the  party  resisting. 
The  most  expert  publicists  sanction  ^^ lawful  resistance"  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  his  only  concern  in  preventing  it  is  to  take  care  that 
the  methods  he  employs  are  lawful. 

Besistance  sufficient  to  prevent  the  crime  may  be  made  by  the 
party  about  to  be  injured :  (1)  To  prevent  a  crime  against  his 
person;  (2)  To  prevent  an  illegal  attempt  by  force  to  take  or 
injure  property  in  his  lawful*  possession.    Any  other  person,  in 
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aid  or  defense  of  the  person  about  to  be  injured,  may  make 
resistance  sufficient  to  prevent  the  injury.  N.  Y.  Code  Crim. 
Proc.  §§  80,  81. 

So  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  any  evidence  is  pertinent  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  that  serves  to  show  that  the  acts  of  the 
parties  were  in  good  faith  designed  to  prevent  a  crime,  and  that 
the  parties  so  acting,  although  so  unfortunate  as  to  inflict  an  in- 
jury personal  or  otherwise,  were  acting  in  concert  with  the 
officers  of  justice  or  by  their  express  command.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  capital  cases  the  widest  latitude  should  be  given  to 
the  evidence  for  the  defense,  this  always  has  been  the  rule  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Hale.  2  Hale,  P.  0.  290;  Austin  v.  State^  14 
Ark.  559;  Johnson  v.  State^  14  Ga.  61;  Moore  v.  StaU^  2  Ohio 
St.  500. 

It  may  be  further  said,  that  when  a  person  is  subjected  to  mal- 
treatment by  another,  he  may  seek  protection  from  the  authorities, 
and  even  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  as  a  conservator  of  the 
peace,  but  the  omission  to  do  it  does  not  in  any  wise  deprive  him 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  when  assailed,  he  may  defend 
himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  and  by  the 
same  means,  as  if  he  had  sought  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law. 
The  question  is  not,  in  such  cases,  whether  the  prisoner  has 
sought  that  remedy,  but  whether  he  was  in  imminent  peril,  or 
was  justified  in  believing  himself  to  be,  when  he  did  the  act  com- 
plained of. 

§  858.  What  must  Appear  to  Justify  the  Claim  of  Self- 
defense. — In  the  majority  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  homicide 
and  assault  and  battery,  self-defense  is  interposed  by  way  of 
justification.  In  all  instances  where  it  is  sought  to  uphold  such  a 
contention  it  must  appear  that  there  was  no  apparent  mode  of 
escape  open  to  the  defendant 

The  correct  rule  will  find  expression  in  the  following  language: 
"  Where  a  person  is  unlawfully  assaulted  by  another,  the  party 
assaulted  has  a  right  to  defend  himself  and  to  use  sufficient  force 
to  make  his  defense  effectual.  But  the  law  never  permits  the 
unnecessary  use  of  force;  therefore,  when  a  man  is  attacked  he 
must  not  use  force  to  defend  himself,  if  he  can  otherwise  protect 
himself.  If  he  has  other  means  or  ways  of  avoiding  the  assault 
that  appear  to  him  at  the  time  sufficient  and  available  and  that 
are  in  fact  sufficient  and  available  he  must  resort  to  them  and 
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cannot  jnstif y  the  force  for  his  defense,  or  in  that  case  its  use  can- 
not jnstif 7  the  force  for  his  defense,  for  in  that  case  its  use  would 
be  nnnecessary."  Ha/rriaon  v.  Ha/rriaon^  43  Vt.  417;  State  v. 
Sloan^  47  Mo.  604;  State  v.  CoIUtis^  32  Iowa,  36;  StaU  v.  Qoodr 
richj  19  Vt.  116,  47  Am.  Dec.  676;  Com.  v.  Crawford,  8  Phila. 
490;  State  v.  Wood,  68  Vt.  560;  Com.  v.  ScoU,  1  Pa.  L.  T.  N.  S. 
221;  HaOoway  v.  C<ym.  11  Bush,  844;  Kendall  v.  State,  8  Tex. 
App.  569;  StaU  v.  Dixon,  75  N.  C.  275;  Preeeer  v.  State,  77 
Ind.  274;  People  v.  Coughlin,  65  Mich.  704;  State  v.  Matthews, 
78  N.  C.  523;  Duncan  v.  /Sferfe,  49  Ark.  543;  Btcnyan  v.  /Sfotfe, 
57  Ind.  80,  26  Am.  Rep.  52;  People  v.  Gonzales,  71  Cal.  569; 
FortefJberry  v.  /SSto^,  55  Miss.  403;  Stemmeyer  v.  People,  95  111. 
383;  /Sfe»^  V.  Parker,  96  Mo.  382;  /^ofe  v.  DormeUy,  69  Iowa, 
705,  58  Am.  Eep.  284;  Ponton  v.  People,  114  Dl.  505;  State  v. 
PariUyu),  90  Mo.  608,  55  Am.  Rep.  31. 

A  party  assaulted  is  justified  in  using  such  force  as  is  necessary 
to  repel  an  assailant,  but  no  more;  and  if  unneceseary  force  is 
used  he  becomes  the  assailant.  OaXLagher  v.  State,  3  Minn.  270; 
PeopU  V.  WHUams,  82  Cal.  280;  Pecple  v.  Campbell,  30  Cal.  312; 
Rasherry  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  664;  StewaH  v.  State,  1  Ohio  St. 
66;  People  v.  Anderson,  44  Cal.  65.  But  it  is  well  settled  that 
the  degree  of  force  must  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  defense  and 
prevention;  and  this  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
and  the  respective  condition  of  the  parties.  OaUagKer  v.  Sta;te 
supra;  State  v.  Qwm,  8  Brev.  515;  People  v.  Doe,  1  Mich.  451 
Patten  v.  People,  18  Mich.  814;  Cotton  v.  State,  31  Miss.  504 
Jackson  v.  State,  Horrigan  &  T.  Cases  on  Self-defense,  476 
0J4n)er  v.  StaU,  17  Ala.  587. 

There  must  be  at  least  a  seeming  necessity,  an  actual  necessity, 
or  a  reasonable  belief  of  such  necessity,  to  ward  ofi  some  impend- 
ing harm.  Dvpree  v.  StaU,  38  Ala.  380,  73  Am.  Dec.  422;  StaU 
V.  Benham,  23  Iowa,  154,  92  Am.  Dec.  416;  StaU  v.  Burke,  30 
Iowa,  331;  Olmer  v.  StaU,  supra;  Notes  v.  StaU,  26  Ala.  31,  62 
Am.  Dec.  711;  Beg.  v.  Bull,  9  Car.  &  P.  22;  DiU  v.  StaU,  25 
Ala.  15. 

Men,  when  threatened  with  danger,  must  determine  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  self-defense,  and  they  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  a  mistake  in  the  extent  of  the  actual  danger,  nor 
be  subject  to  the  peril  of  making  that  guilty,  if  appearance  prove 
false,  which  would  be  innocent  if  they  prove  true.     Cwmphell  v. 
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People,  16  111.  17, 61  Am,  Dec  49;  Meredith,  v,  Ckm.  18  B.  Mon. 
49;  Sh(yrtet  v.  People,  2  N.  T.  193,  61  Am.  Dec.  286;  P<md  v. 
People,  8  Mich.  160;  State  v.  SUxm,  47  Mo.  604. 

Necessity  is  a  defense  when  the  act  charged  was  done  to  avoid 
irreparable  evil,  from  which  there  was  no  other  adequate  means 
of  escape,  and  the  remedy  was  not  disproportionate  to  the  threat- 
ened  evil;  and  the  necessity  mnst  not  have  been  created  by  the 
fanlt  of  him  who  pleads  it,  nor  be  the  resnlt  of  his  own  culpa- 
bility, nor  be  rashly  rushed  into.    Fa/trie  v.  Com.  14  Bush,  862; 
5«B  V.  Stratum,  21  How.  St.  Tr.  1045;  State  v.  Starr,  88  Mo. 
270;  Haynes  v.  State,  17  Qa.  466;  Roach  v.  People,  77  HL  26; 
The  Argo,  1  Gall.  150;  Reg.  v.  Dv/rmeU,  1  Car.  &  K.  425;   The 
Joeeph,  12  U.  S.  8  Cranch,  451,  8  L.  ed.  621;  The  N&w  York,  16 
U.  S.  8  Wheat.  69,  4  L.  ed.  883;  Shorter  v.  People,  2  N.  T.  193, 
51  Am.  Dec.  286;  Logue  v.  Com.  88  Pa.  266,  80  Am.  Dec.  481 
State  V.  Smith,  10  Nev.  106;    Vaidm  v.  Com.  12  •  Gratt  717 
State  V.  Underwood,  57  Mo.  40;  State  v.  Lvrmey,  62  Mo.  40 
StaU  V.  Nedey,  20  Iowa,  108;   State  v.  Stanley,  38  Iowa,  526 
Com.   V.  Self  ridge,  Horrigan  &  T.  Cases  on  Self-defenaei  3 
laaace  v.  State,  25  Tex.  174.    See  State  v.  Benhann,  28  Iowa,  164^ 
92  Am.  Dec.  416.    The  authorities  are  believed  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent in  maintaining  this  principle. 

It  is  laid  down  and  believed  to  be  undoubted  law,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  slight  and  insu£Scient  provocation,  if  it  may  be  reason- 
ably inferred  from  the  weapon  made  use  of,  or  the  manner  of 
using  it,  or  from  any  other  circumstance,  that  the  party  intended 
merely  to  do  some  great  bodily  harm,  such  homicide  will  be  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  in  like  manner  as  if  no  provocation  had 
been  given,  but  not  a  case  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  2£o- 
Dcmid  V.  Com.  77  Va.  281;  Davis,  Crinu  L.  99. 

Cases  arise,  as  all  agree,  where  a  person  assailed  may,  without 
retreating,  oppose  force  to  force,  even  to  the  death  of  tiie  assail- 
ant; and  other  cases  arise  in  which  the  accused  cannot  avail  him- 
self of  the  plea  of  self-defense,  without  showing  that  he  retreated 
as  far  as  he  could  with  safety;  and  then  killed  the  assailant  only 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life.  Foster,  Crim.  L.  275;  1 
East.  P.  C.  277;  4  Bl.  Com.  184. 

Courts  and  text-writers  have  not  always  stated  the  rules  of 
decision  applicable  in  defenses  of  the  kind  in  the  same  forms  of 
expression.     None  more  favorable  to  the  accused  have  been 
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promiilgated  anywhere  than  those  which  were  adopted  seventy 
years  ago,  in  the  trial  of  Selfridge  for  manslaughter.  Famph. 
Bep.  160 ;  Harrigan  &  T.  Cases  on  Self-defense,  1. 
Three  propositions  were  laid  down  in  that  case: 
1.  That  a  man  who,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business,  is 
attacked  by  another,  under  circumstances  which  denote  an  inten- 
tion to  take  away  his  life  or  do  him  some  enormous  bodily  harm, 
may  lawfully  kill  the  assailant,  provided  he  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  otherwise  to  save  his  own  life  or  prevent  the  intended 
harm,  such  as  retreating  as  far  as  he  can,  or  disabling  his  adver- 
sary without  killing  him,  if  it  be  in  his  power.  2.  That  when  the 
attack  upon  him  is  sudden,  fierce  and  violent,  that  a  retreat  would 
not  diminish  but  increase  his  danger,  he  may  instantly  kill  his 
adversary  without  retreating  at  all.  3.  That  when,  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  design  to  destroy  his  life  or  to  commit  any  felony  upon 
his  person,  the  killing  the  assailant  will  be  excusable  homicide, 
although  it  should  afterwards  appear  that  no  felony  was  intended. 
Learned  jurists  excepted  at  the  time  to  the  third  proposition,  as 
too  favorable  to  the  accused;  but  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  legal 
profession  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  sound  law,  in  a 
case  where  it  is  applicable.  Support  to  that  proposition  is  found 
in  numerous  cases  of  high  authority.  Wiggina  v.  Utahj  93  XT.  S. 
465,  23  L.  ed.  941. 

§  859.  Self-defense  Bests  upon  Necessity.— ^^  Self-defense, 
therefore,  rests  upon  necessity,  actual  or  apparent.  A  common 
assault,  not  actually  or  apparently  endangering  life  or  doing 
great  bodily  harm,  will  not  excuse  a  homicide  in  repelling  it. 
.  .  .  The  danger  of  death  or  great  bodily  harm  must  be  real, 
or  honestly  believed  to  be  so,  and  on  reasonable  grounds.  The 
danger  must  be  apparent  and  imminent,  and  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  fatal  injury,  or  honestly  believed  to  be  so,  and  on  reason- 
able grounds.  The  belief  or  apprehension  of  danger  must  be 
founded  on  sufficient  circumstances  to  authorize  the  opinion  that 
the  purpose  to  kill  or  do  great  bodily  harm  then  exists,  and  the 
fear  that  it  will  at  that  time  be  executed."  JBamards  v.  State^ 
88  Tenn.  229. 

When  a  man  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  a  reasonably  pru- 
dent man,  by  the  circumstances  and  facts  surrounding  him,  would 
have  in  good  faith  a  well-founded  belief  that  his  life  was  in  peril, 
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then  he  would  be  justified  in  using  snch  means  in  defense  of  hinir 
self,  as  might  fairly  appear  to  be  necessary.  White  v.  Territorjf^ 
8  "Wash.  Ter.  397. 

An  act  done  from  necessity  raises  no  presumption  of  a  criminal 
intent,  but  the  necessity  must  be  actual,  imminent  and  apparent, 
with  no  other  probable  or  possible  means  of  escape.  It  must  be 
great^  and  must  arise  from  imminent  peril  to  life  or  limb.  Olvoe* 
V.  State,  17  Ala.  587.  See  Dtipree  v.  State,  33  Ala.  880,  73  Am. 
Dec.  422;  Kevmedy  v.  Com.  14  Bush,  841;  Farrie  v.  Com.  14 
Bush,  363;  May  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  191;  Blake  v.  StaU,  3  Tex. 
App.  681;  State  v.  Shippey,  10  Minn.  223,  88  Am.  Dec.  70;  Peo- 
ple V.  SuUivan,  7  N.  Y.  396;  Com.  v.  I>rum,  58  Pa.  9;  4  BL 
Com.  28;  1  Hale,  P.  0. 43,  52;  1  Bishop,  Grim.  L.  (6th  ed.)  §  346. 

So  in  Zoffue  v.  Com.  38  Pa.  265,  80  Am.  Dec.  481,  Thompcon, 
J.J  quoting  the  language  used  by  Bronson,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Shorter 
V.  People,  2  N.  Y.  193,  51  Am.  Dec.  286,  says: 

^'I  take  the  rule  to  be  settled  that  the  killing  of  one  who  is  an 
assailant  must  be  under  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  loss  of  life 
or  great  bodily  harm,  and  the  danger  must  appear  so  imminent 
at  the  moment  of  the  assault  as  to  present  no  alternative  of  escap- 
ing its  consequences  but  by  resistance.  Then  the  killing  may  be 
excusable,  even  if  it  turn  out  afterwards  that  there  was  no  actual 
danger. 

"The  law  of  self-defense  is  a  law  of  necessity,  and  that  necessity 
must  be  real,  or  bear  all  the  semblance  of  reality,  and  appear  to 
admit  of  no  other  alternative,  before  taking  life  will  be  justifiable 
or  excusable.  Whenever  it  is  set  up,  the  case  will  always  call  for 
a  most  careful  and  searching  scrutiny,  to  be  sure  that  it  rests^ 
where  alone  it  can  rest,  on  the  ground  of  real  or  apparently  real 
necessity."  Panton  v.  People,  114  HI.  505,  5  Am.  Crim.  Rep. 
425,  note. 

§  360.  Extent  of  the  Retreat. — ^A  man  is  not  required  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  slaying  his 
assailant.  Where  there  is  no  escape,  after  retreating  as  far  as 
possible,  killing  will  be  justifiable;  so  where  retreat  is  impossible 
or  perilous,  or  would  increase  the  danger;  or  where  further  retreat 
IB  prevented  by  some  impediment,  or  was  as  far  as  the  fierceness 
of  the  assault  permitted.  But  if  the  assaulted  party  is  in  faulty 
he  is  bound  to  retreat  as  far  as  he  can  safely  do  so;  he  is  required 
to  decline  the  combat  in  good  faith.    PhtUipe  v.  Com.  2  Duv. 
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328;  Bohcmnon  v.  Com,  8  Bnsh,  481;  People  v.  SuUivcmj  7  N. 
T.  396;  SicUe  v.  SUjppey^  10  Minn.  223,  88  Am.  Dec.  70;  Logue 
V.  Com.  38  Pa.  265,  80  Am.  Dec.  481;  Meredith  v.  Ciwi.  18  B.. 
Mon.  49;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  8  Car.  &  P.  160;  Creek  v.  State,  24  Ind. 
151;  Tweedy  v.  xS^^,  5  Iowa,  433;  Com.  v.  Sdfridge,  Hai*rigan 
A  T.  Cases  on  Self-defense,  1;  Yaiden  v.  Com.  12  Gratt.  717; 
Erwva  v.  /Sto^,  29  Ohio  St.  186;  Damson  v.  People,  90  111.  221; 
/Sto^  V.  Ingold,  49  N.  C.  216;  StaU  v.  jETiB,  20  N.  C.  491;  /Stofe 
V.  CTuims,  80  N.  C.  353. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  retreat  or  to  go  to  the  wall  from  an  assail- 
ant armed  with  a  deadly  weapon;  and  if  he  is  driven  to  the  wall 
80  that  he  must  be  killed  or  sustain  great  bodily  harm,  and  there- 
fore kills  his  assailant,  it  is  excusable  homicide.  State  v.  Ingold, 
Phillips  V.  Com.  and  Tweedy  v.  S^aie,  supra;  SmaiUz  v.  Com.  3 
Bush,  32;  Young  v.  Com.  6  Bush,  312;  CaHco  v.  Com.  7  Bush, 
124.  But  see  Boharmon  v.  Com.  supra;  Carroll  v.  State,  23  Ala. 
28;  Pond  v.  People,  8  Mich.  150;  1  East,  P.  C.  271;  Desty,  Am. 
Grim.  L.  31. 

And  if  he  uses  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  escape,  even  kill- 
ing in  self-defense  is  lawful.  Com.  v.  Self  ridge,  Horrigan  &  T. 
Cases  on  Self-defense,  1;  People  v.  Doe,  1  Mich.  451;  People  v. 
Sullivan,  State  v.  Shippey,  and  Boha/nnon  v.  Com.  supra. 

In  1803,  Mr.  East  published  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  and  on  page  271,  Aays,  in  speaking  of  homicide  from 
necessity:  ^'Herein  may  be  considered:  1.  What  sort  of  attack 
it  is  lawful  and  justifiable  to  resist,  even  by  the  death  of  the 
assailant,  and  where  the  party  is  without  blame.  2.  Where  such 
killing  is  only  excusable,  or  even  culpable,  and  the  party  is  not 
free  from  blame,"  etc  In  relation  to  the  first  sort,  the  author 
says:  ^^1.  A  man  may  repel  force  by  force,  in  defense  of  his  per- 
son, habitation  or  property,  against  one  who  manifestly  intends 
and  endeavors,  by  violence  or  surprise,  to  commit  a  known  felony, 
such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary  and  the  like,  upon 
either.  In  these  cases  he  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pur- 
sue his  adversary  until  he  has  secured  him  from  all  danger;  and, 
if  he  kill  him  in  so  doing,  it  is  called  justifiable  self-defense;  as« 
on  the  other  hand,  the  killing,  by  such  felon,  of  any  person  so 
lawfully  defending  himself,  will  be  murder.  But  a  bare  fear  of 
any  of  these  offenses,  however  well  grounded,  as  that  another  lies 
in  wait  to  take  away  the  party's  life,  unaccompanied  with  any 
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overt  act  indicative  of  such  an  intention,  will  not  warrant  in  kill- 
ing that  other  by  way  of  prevention.  There  most  be  an  actual 
•danger  at  the  time."    Erwm  v.  Stoite^  29  Ohio  St  186. 

A  very  brief  examination  of  the  American  anthorities  makes  it 
evident  that  the  doctrine,  as  to  the  duty  of  a  person  assailed  to 
retreat  as  far  as  he  can,  before  he  is  justified  in  repelling  force  by 
force,  has  been  greatly  modified  in  this  country,  and  has  with  na 
a  much  narrower  application  than  formerly.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
of  the  American  mind  seems  to  be  very  strongly  against  the 
enforcement  of  any  rule  which  requires  a  person  to  flee  when 
assailed,  to  avoid  chastisement  or  even  to  save  human  life,  and 
that  tendency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
courts,  bearing  on  a  general  subject  of  the  right  of  self-defense. 
JRwnycm  v.  St(Ue^  57  Ind.  80,  26  Am.  Bep.  52.  This  principle 
has  been  carried  to  its  full  extent  in  several  of  our  decisions  and 
has  been  vindicated  in  many  others  that  are  not  rep(^rted. 

§  361.  When  Heroic  Methods  may  be  Employed. — ^Bespect- 
able  authority  exists  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  where  the 
evidence  clearly  discloses  the  presence  or  imminency  of  great 
danger,  resort  may  be  had  to  heroic  methods,  even  the  taking  of 
life.  In  1  Butherf orth's  Institutes  of  Natural  Law,  chap.  16,  §  5^ 
it  is  said,  that  the  law  of  nature  ^^  cannot  be  supposed  to  oblige  a 
man  to  expose  his  life  to  such  danger  as  may  be  guarded  against; 
and  to  wait  till  the  danger  is  just  coming  upon  him,  before  it 
allows  him  to  secure  himseK."  Also  the  following  passage  from 
the  same  section :  "  I  see  not,  therefore,  any  want  of  benevolence 
which  can  be  reasonably  charged  upon  a  man  in  these  circum- 
stances, if  he  takes  the  most  obvious  way  of  preserving  himself 
though  perhaps  some  other  method  might  have  been  found  out, 
which  would  have  preserved  him  as  effectually,  and  produced  less 
hurt  to  the  aggressor,  if  he  had  been  calm  enough,  and  had  been 
allowed  time  enough  to  deliberate  about  it" 

He  also  cited  Grainger  v.  StatSj  5  Terg.  459,  to  the  effect  that, 
^^  if  a  man,  though  in  no  great  danger  of  serious  bodily  harm, 
through  fear,  alarm  or  cowardice,  kill  another,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  great  bodily  injury  is  about  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  it  is 
neither  murder  or  manslaughter,  but  self-defense."  See  also  Ths 
Mariamia  Flora,  24  T7.  S.  11  Wheat  51,  6  L.  ed.  417;  I%6 
Lauisj  2  Dod.  Adm.  264;  18  Bacon's  Works,  by  Montagu  (Lon- 
don ed.  1831)  160;  4  Bl.  Com.  186. 
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§  862.  Threats  Considered  in  Belation  to  Self-Defense.— 

Threats  of  violence  by  the  deceased  against  the  accused^  though 
not  commnnicated  to  the  latter,  are  admissible  as  evidence  where 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  who  began  the  encounter.  They  tend  to 
show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  to  attack  the  accused,  and  hence  tend  to  prove  that  the 
former  brought  on  the  conflict,  and  are  relevant  evidence.  If  all 
the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  was  the  aggressor,, 
it  is  not  admissible.  WiUon  v.  State  (Fla.)  17  L.  E.  A.  654,  and 
note,  reproduced  by  permission. 

NoTB.— .^id^nM  in  a  otiminal  earn  cf  ihreati  tf  acemed,  or  ef  penon  ir^jured 

or  JdUed, 

1.  ThreaU  by  the  defendant. 

It  Is  competent  to  show  that  the  priBoner  had  made  previous  threats  to  kUI 
his  victim.  PuXbum  v.  Slate,  88  Ala.  1;  Babeock  v.  People,  18  Colo.  616;  Bains 
V.  BUxU,  88  Ala.  91;  Hodge  v.  BtaU,  26  Fla.  11;  Slate  y.  Emm,  101  Mo.  844; 
PiBopU  ▼.  Jones,  99  N.  Y.  667;  Statey,  MoKinney  (Ran.)  March  6, 1884;  ^ate  v. 
MoOoMl,  72  Iowa,  111;  Howard  v.  Slate,  26  Tex.  App.  686;  SehooUraft  v. 
P^opU,  6  West.  R^.  474, 117  Bl.  271;  Oriigin  v.  SUUe,  90  Ala.  696;  StaU  ▼. 
Diekem,  78  Mo.  488. 

Threats  by  the  defendant  In  a  trial  for  murder  are  admissible  to  show  his  animus 
toward  the  deceased.  WMte  y.  TerrUory,  8  Wash.  Ter.  897 ;  People  y .  Brown,  7^ 
Cal.  678;  Oribbs  y.  Slate,  86  Ala.  618;  SUUe  y.  Qlahn,  97  Mo.  679;  Nichols  y.  Cam, 
11  Bush,  676;  Oasat  y.  Slate,  40  Ark.  611;  State  y.  Dickman,  11  Mo.  App.  688. 

This  although  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  making  the  threats.  Smith  y. 
Cbffi.  (Ky.)  June  2, 1887. 

On  the  trial  of  a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  his  threats  to  shoot  or  kill 
the  deceased  are  admissible.    People  y.  Simpson,  48  Mich.  474. 

In  Goodwin  y.  State,  96  Ind.  660,  4  Crim.  L.  Mag.  666,  threats  of  the  accused 
to  shoot  deceased,  made  thirty  years  before  the  homicide,  were  admitted,  there 
being  other  evidence  of  long  continued  hostility.  Elliott,  «/*.,  said:  "Threata 
against  life  are  always  admissible  against  an  accused,  but  their  remoteness 
from  the  time  of  the  homicide  is  a  circumstanoe  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  weight  and  effect  to  be  assigned  them." 

On  a  trial  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  It  appearing  that  the  defendant  and 
the  woman  injured  had  lived  in  adultery  for  some  time  and  that  she  had  left 
him  and  refused  to  return,  and  his  threats  In  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  do 
so,  is  competent  to  show  motive.     Walker  v.  State,  86  Ala.  7. 

On  a  trial  for  assault  proof  is  admissible  of  threats  made  a  few  hours  before. 
State  v.  Henn,  89  Minn.  476. 

The  fact  of  a  previous  difficulty  between  defendant  and  a  person  assaulted 

by  him  and  his  threats  against  such  person  may  be  proved  in  the  prosecution 

for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  to  show  nudice  in  motive.    Lawrence  v. 

iSto^,  84  Ala.  424. 

a.  Subseqtient  threats. 

A  declaration  by  the  prisoner  who  returned  to  the  place  of  killing  half  an 
hour  after  the  fatid  blow  was  struck,  "  that  he  had  come  to  kill "  the  deceased 
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may  be  admitted  to  show  his  hostile  feeling.    MeManu$  ▼.  8taie,  86  Ala.  285. 

Where  the  defendant,  in  the  court-house*  after  the  indictment  was  found, 
and  about  two  weeks  before  the  trial,  said  to  the  injured  party*  "  Til  get  yon 
yet/'  this  was  held  admissible  as  referring  to  the  past  act  and  Indudiiig  an 
implied  admission  of  the  previous  attempt     Walker  v.  State,  86  Ala.  7. 

Evidence  of  what  preceded  and  followed  between  the  parties  is  admiasible  to 
show  that  the  language  used  in  a  letter  imported  a  threat  of  the  character 
mentioned  m  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  g  688.    Feople  ▼.  OiOian,  60  Hun,  86. 

Evidence  of  threats  to  do  the  plaintiff  bodily  harm,  made  by  the  defendaat 
before  an  alleged  assault,  or  so  immediately  after  it  ss  to  constitute  part  ot  Um 
tiansaction,  is  competent.    Cknerno  v.  Jonee,  61  N.  H.  658. 

«  2.  I^reate  by  the  deeeoied, 

a.  Chmmunieated  threati. 

Threats  made  by  deceased  a  short  time  before  commission  of  the  homicide 
indicating  an  angry  and  revengeful  spirit  toward  prisoner  and  a  determination 
to  do  violence  to  his  person,  communicated  to  prisoner,  are  admissible.  Dupree 
V.  State,  88  Ala.  880,  78  Am.  Dec.  422;  BiweU  v.  State,  62  Ala.  1. 

An  isolated  complete  sentence  containing  a  threat  by  the  accused  against 
deceased  is  admissible  on  a  trial  for  murder,  although  the  witness  did  not  hear 
and  could  not  relate  the  whole  of  the  conversation.  State  ▼.  OU^er,  48  La. 
Ann.  1008. 

It  is  competent  for  the  prosecution  in  a  murder  trial  to  prove  a  former 
difficulty  and  any  threats  made  by  defendant  in  connection  therewith.  Dunn 
V.  State,  2  Ark.  229, 85  Am.  Dec.  64. 

This  although  it  is  not  competent  to  prove  the  particulars  of  such  difficulty. 
StUt  V.  State,  91  Ala.  10,  24  Am.  Bt.  Rep.  858. 

Evidence  of  communicated  threats  is  admissible  to  shed  light  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  prisoner  towards  the  deceased  when  the  homicide 
occurred.    &ate  v.  Bhoans,  88  W.  Ya.  417;  Wood  v.  State,  92  Ind.  269. 

Testimony  on  a  murder  trial,  as  to  a  meeting  and  altercation  between  deceased 
and  defendant  on  the  evening  of  the  killing,  in  which  deceased  mode  threats 
against  defendant,  is  admissible  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  feeling 
existing  between  them.     WhUe  v.  Bate,  80  Tex.  App.  662. 

Naked  threats  unaccompanied  with  personal  violence  are  admissible  to  show 
reasonableness  of  prisoner's  fears  provided  a  knowledge  of  threats  is  Inouglit 
home  to  him.  Pttman  v.  State,  22  Ark.  854;  EotoeU  v.  State,  6  Ga.  48;  Monroe 
V.  State,  5  Qa.  85. 

Evidence  of  threats  by  deceased  against  defendant,  who  killed  him,  thou|^ 
not  affording  a  justiflcation,  is  admissible,  as  it  may  operate  in  mitigation  of 
the  offense.    Bmoard  ▼.  State,  28  Tex.  App.  265. 

A  declaration  of  deceased  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  against  defendant,  made 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  is  competent  evidence  on  the  murder  trial  as  a 
circumstance  tending  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  the  aggressor.  Brown  ▼. 
State,  56  Ark.  598. 

Evidence  of  threats  made  by  the  deceased  some  days  prior  to  the  killing,  al 
which  time  the  accused  was  in  fear  of  the  deceased,  was  held  admissible^ 
where  at  the  time  of  the  killing  the  defendant  was  without  fault  and  was  h& 
imminent  danger  of  an  attack,  to  show  the  purposes  and  motives  of  the  de- 
ceased in  making  the  attack.    State  v.  Dodaon,  4  Or.  64. 
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In  Eudgim  y.  State,  9  Kelly  (Ga.)  181,  a  Bon  of  the  accused  testified  that  he 
«aid  to  the  latter:  *'  Yonder  comes  John  Anderson  (deceased)  and  he  will  kill 
you."  Lumpkin,  J»,  said:  *'Had  young  Hudgins  informed  his  father  that 
Anderson  was  advancing  in  great  haste,  apparently  much  enraged,  that  he  was 
using  threats  of  personal  Tiolence,  armed  with  a  weapon,  and  the  like,  all  this 
would  be  admissible  to  satisfy  the  Jury  that  the  homicide  was  in  self-defense. 
The  opinion  of  the  witness  is  a  yeiy  different  thing."  Bee  also  State  v.  Qoodrieh^ 
19  YU  117,;47  Am.  Dec.  676. 

(1.)  Owrt  act  of  hosUie  denwrutratioM, 

Threats  of  personal  injuries,  or  even  against  the  life  of  another,  will  not 
justify  killing  the  one  making  them  when  he  is  doing  nothing  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  QUmare  v.  People,  18  West.  Rep.  609.  l%i  111.  880;  F^ple  y.  lams, 
-57  Cal.  115. 

Proof  of  threats  by  the  deceased  will  have  no  effect  in  extenuating  the  crime 
when  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  killing  making  no  effort  to  execute  them.  State 
y.  Harris,  59  Mo.  650. 

Threats  though  communicated  are  not  admissible  when  the  killing  was  not 
done  in  self-defense.  Pritchett  y.  SUOe,  22  Ala.  89,  58  Am.  Dec.  250;  Oreen  v. 
StaU,  69  Ala.  6. 

Evidence  that  deceased  carried  weapons  and  threatened  to  use  them  was 
excluded  where  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  homicide 
in  self-defense.    People  y.  OarbuU,  17  Mich.  9. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Texas  provides  that  "  where  a  defendant  accused  of 
murder  seeks  to  Justify  himself  on  the  ground  of  threats  made  against  his  own 
life,  he  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  evidence  of  threats  made,  but  the  same 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  affording  a  Justification  of  the  offense  unless  It  be 
shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  homicide  the  person  killed,  by  some  act  then 
done,  manifested  an  intention  to  execute  the  threats  so  made."  Paschal,  Dig. 
art.  2270;  Peek  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  611. 

Evidence  of  threats  is  admissible  when  they  were  communicated  to  the 
accused  previous  to  the  killing,  and  when  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the 
killing  the  deceased  made  overt  acts,  indicative  of  a  present  intention  to  exe- 
cute the  threats.  Johnson  v.  State,  66  Miss.  189;  StaU  v.  Stewart,  9  Nev.  180; 
State  V.  Hail,  9  Nev.  68;  State  y.  Harrington,  12  Nev.  125;  People  v.  Seoggins, 
87  Cal.  688;  State  v.  Harrod,  102  Mo.  690. 

When  deceased  has  made  threats  against  prisoner  which  he  at  the  time  of  the 
killing  shows  an  intention  of  executing  evidence  of  such  threats  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Jury  to  be  considered  by  them  in  determining  whether  or  not 
"adequate  cause"  for  the  homicide  existed.  Alexander  v.  State,  26  Tex.  App. 
260,  8  Am.  St.  Rep.  488. 

Threats  of  the  deceased  are  admissible  on  a  trial  for  murder  although  not 
part  of  the  res  gestoi  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  began  the  difficulty,  where 
there  is  the  slightest  evidence  tending  to  show  the  hostile  demonstration  by  him 
which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  placing  the  accused  in  apparent  immi- 
nent danger  of  life  or  of  great  bodily  harm.    Qamer  v.  State,  28  Fla.  118. 

But  not  if  the  homicide  was  committed  in  cold  blood  upon  a  person  unarmed 
and  retreating.     Thomason  y.  Territory,  4  N.  M.  150. 

Or  if  the  homicide  was  the  result  of  the  defendant's  invitation  to  fight  State 
▼.  Wilson,  48  La.  Ann.  84a 
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Or  if  the  defendant  in  any  way  provoked  the  occaBion  which  prodaced  the 
killing.    Levy  v.  State,  28  Tez.  App.  208,  19  Am.  8t  Rep.  826. 

Evidence  of  prior  threats  is  not  admissible  in  support  of  a  plea  of  self  •defense- 
in  homicide,  unless  they  have  been  followed  by  an  overt  act  or  hostile  demon- 
slration  at  the  time  of  killinfl^  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  that  the 
deceased  was  then  and  there  about  to  execute  such  threats,  and  to  Justify 
defendant  in  believing  that  his  life  was  in  such  apparently  imminent  danger  tm- 
to  authorize  him  to  take  his  adversary's.  State  v.  Chagrave,  42  La.  Ann.  758; 
StaU  V.  QniOory,  44  La.  Ann.  — ;  SmUh  v.  StaU,  25  Fla.  517;  PeopU  v.  HaUi- 
day,  5  Utah,  467;  Hinstm  v.  StaU,  66  Miss.  582;  StaU  v.  Brooke,  89  La.  Ann. 
817;  StaU  v.  Hays,  28  Mo.  287;  StaU  v.  Demare$U,  41  La.  Ann.  617;  Holly  v. 
StaU,  55  Miss.  424;  Nouh  v.  StaU,  2  Tex.  App.  862;  Territory  v.  CampbeU,  9* 
Mont.  16. 

Evidence  of  threats  by  the  deceased  the  day  previous  to  the  killing,  to  the 
effect  that  he  and  another  would  come  at  night  and  pull  the  house  down,  wa» 
allowed  on  a  trial  for  murder.    Headers  d  Bel^s  Case,  1  Lew.  0.  C.  184. 

Threats  of  rioters  that  they  would  return  another  night  soon  after,  to  the 
defendant's  house  and  break  in  if  they  were  not  admitted  were  allowed  in  evi- 
dence to  establish  a  reasonable  ground  of  the  prisoner's  apprehension.  BoopU 
V.  Rector,  19  Wend.  567. 

Evidence  is  competent  on  a  trial  for  murder,  of  threats  by  the  deceased  to^ 
take  the  life  of  a  person  who  was  in  a  house  which  the  former  was  violently 
attempting  to  enter  at  the  time  he  was  killed.    King  v.  StaU,  55  Ark.  664. 

On  a  trial  of  two  persons  Jointly  indicted  for  murder,  threats  against 
deceased,  made  by  one  of  them  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  are  admissible  but 
not  to  be  considered  so  far  as  the  other  is  concerned.  StaU  v.  MeKinde,  lOS" 
Mo.  620. 

And  the  fact  that  the  testimony  in  a  murder  trial  in  regard  to  an  overt  act  of 
violence  by  the  deceased  is  conflicting,  is  no  ground  for  excluding  evidence  of 
threats  made  by  him.    Oamer  v.  StaU,  28  Fla.  118. 

b.  Uncommunicated  threaU, 

Concerning  the  admission  of  uncommunicated  threats  fn  cases  of  homicide 
there  has  been  much  conflict  of  authority.  Li  Feople  v.  Arnold,  15  Gal.  476,  it 
was  said  that  threats  to  be  admissible  for  any  cause  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  accused.  See  also  FmoeU  v.  StaU,  19  Ala.  577;  Ed- 
gar V.  StaU,  48  Ala.  48;  Bums  v.  StaU,  49  Ala,  870;  Bogen  v.  StaU,  62  Ala. 
170;  StaU  v.  Jackson,  17  Mo.  544,  59  Am.  Dec  281. 

In  Lingo  v.  SteUe,  29  Ga.  470,  it  was  held  that  uncommunicated  threats  of 
the  deceased  are  inadmissible  where  it  is  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  killing 
he  acted  only  in  self-defense. 

Threats  of  personal  injury  made  by  deceased  against  prisoner  half  an  hour 
before  the  shooting,  not  communicated  to  the  latter,  could  not  have  influenced 
the  latter  and  were  therefore  immaterial.    StaU  v.  McUoy,  44  Iowa,  104. 

The  admissibility  of  antecedent  threats  by  the  deceased  depends  upon  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  communicated  to  the  accused  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent; and  the  court  may  well  refuse  to  admit  them  until  this  necessary  founda- 
tion is  laid,  Just  as  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  deceased  or  absent  wit* 
nesses  is  refused  until  the  death  or  absence  is  proved.  StaU  t.  McOcfy,  29  La. 
Ann.  598;  StaU  v.  Oregor,  21  La.  Ann.  478. 
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Newly  dlflcoTered  evidence  to  the  effect  that  deceased  bad  a  few  days  before 
the  killiog  said  that  he  intended  to  kill  the  prisoner,  will  not  authorize  a  new 
trial  when  defendant  did  not  know  of  the  statement  at  the  time  of  the  killing 
and  could  not  have  done  the  killing  on  account  of  fears  induced  through  a 
knowledge  of  it    P^t&non  v.  BUUe,  60  Ga.  143;  Carr  v.  &aie,  14  Ga.  368. 

Formerly  uncommunicated  threats,  made  by  the  deceased  against  the  accused, 
were  not  competent  evidence  for  the  latter  unless  they  constituted  a  part  of  the 
res  gwta,     CarroU  v.  &aie,  28  Ala.  28. 

§  343.  Threats  Competent  to  Show  Intent. 

But  the  more  modern  cases  favor  the  admission  of  such  evidence  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a)  To  shoto  who  begem  the  affrajf. 

*'Where  A  is  charged  with  a  murderous  assault  upon  B,  or  with  killing  B 
(the  plea  of  self-defense  not  being  set  up)  remarks  or  threats  affecting  A,  made 
by  B  to  a  third  party  before  the  assaalt,  are  not  admissible  in  A's  behalf;  espe- 
cially when  it  does  not  appear  at  what  time  they  are  communicated  to  him. 
^et,  if  the  question  is  whether  the  deceased  was  the  assailant,  the  fact  that  he 
declared  beforehand  that  he  meant  to  attack  the  defendant  is  material;  nor,  on 
this  issue,  is  it  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  be  proved  to  have  had 
notice  of  such  threats."  1  Whart  Crim.  L.  §  642;  ffart  v.  (Jom,  86  Ey.  77, 
7  Am.  8t  Rep.  676. 

Where  the  question  is  as  to  who  began  the  difficulty  uncommunicated  threats 
are  admissible.  Sparks  v.  Com,  89  Ky .  644;  Levy  v.  State,  28  Tex.  App.  208;  State 
V.  Alexander,  66  Mo.  148;  State  v .  Zee,  66  Mo.  166 ;  BoberU  v.  State,  68  Ala.  166. 

In  LUOe  v.  StaU,  6  Baxt.  498  (approved  in  Ibtt&r  v.  State,  86  Tenn.  88)  Mc- 
Farland,  J. ,  said:  '*In  all  cases  where  the  acts  of  the  deceased  are  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  then  evidence  which  may  tend  to  show  that  he  sought  the  meet- 
ing, or  began  or  provoked  the  combat,  is  admissible,  and,  in  this  view  previous 
threats  made  by  the  deceased,  though  not  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  may 
yet  tend  to  show  the  animus  of  the  deceased,  and  to  illustrate  his  conduct  and 
motives,  and  in  some  cases  might  be  important,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
evidence,  to  show  which  party  began  or  provoked  the  fight." 

When  a  fatal  encounter  occurs  and  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  com- 
menced the  affray,  the  declaration  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
of  a  pistol  that  he  meant  to  use  it  on  the  deceased  is  admissible  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Jury.    People  v.  Arnold,  16  Cal.  476. 

In  this  case  (cited  with  approval  in  People  v.  Sooggine,  87  Cal.  676)  Mr.  Jus- 
Uee  Baldwin  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "It  shows  in  other 
words  the  purpose  for  which  the  weapon  was  procured.  This  leads  us  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  fact  that  A  procures  a  weapon  for  a  particular  purpose 
conduces  at  all  to  show  in  a  question  of  conflicting  proofs  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  it  what  that  manner  was.  We  apprehend  that  if  a  man  goee 
into  a  house,  borrows  a  gun,  goes  out  with  it,  saying  that  he  means  to  use  it  on 
another,  and  an  encounter  happens  between  him  and  that  other,  and  the  wit- 
neases  who  see  the  difficulty  differ,  or  the  circumstances  are  equivocal  as  to 
which  one  of  the  two  commenced  the  affray,  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
this  question  conducing  to  or  toward  its  solution  by  the  proof  of  these  facts 
as  to  A's  procuring  it,  and  his  motives  in  doing  so.  The  Jury  might  possibly 
with  some  reason,  conclude  that  as  the  weapon  was  procured  for  this  purpose 
of  assault  on  another,  that  puri)osewa8  fulfilled;  that  the  assault  in  other 
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words  wu  made  in  pursuance  of  the  intended  purpose  when  the  weapon  was 
procured,  and  especially  if  other  facts  in  corroboration  of  this  conclusion 
existed.  It  is  true  there  would  be  nothing  conclusiye  in  this.  But  the  fact  of 
the  condusiyeness  of  this  proof  to  establish  the  proposition  which  it  is  intro- 
duced to  prove  is  not  the  decisive  question.  The  question  is,  whether  this  item 
of  fact  be  a  matter  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  Jury  in  arriving  at  their  con- 
clusion upon  this  mooted  point.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is;  that  it  may 
enter  into  the  deliberations  of  the  Jury  with  all  the  other  facts  as  a  matter  to  be 
weighed  by  them  with  the  rest  of  the  proofs." 

In  a  prosecution  for  an  assault,  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
aggressor,  unoooununicated  threats  by  one  party,  preceding  the  affray,  are 
admissible  to  show  his  animus  towards  the  other  party,  as  tending  to  show  that 
he  was  the  aggressor.    Biate  v.  Bailey,  18  West  Rep.  620,  94  Mo.  811. 

(b)  lb  carroboraU  etid&nce  of  eommuniccUed  threaU, 

When  it  has  been  shown  on  a  trial  for  murder  that  a  short  time  before  the 
killing  the  deceased  made  threats  against  the  prisoner  which  were  communi- 
cated to  him  it  is  error  to  exclude  proof  of  uncommunicated  threats  made  by 
deceased  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  killing.  OomeUvM  v.  Com,  15  B.  Mon. 
589. 

Where  communicated  threats  followed  by  a  subsequent  homicide  have  been 
proved,  evidence  of  other  threats  made  between  the  communicated  ones  and 
the  assault  may  be  received  as  corroborative  and  explanatoiy.  State  v.  WilUanu^ 
40  La.  Ann.  168;  Levy  v.  8taU,  28  Tex.  App.  208;  EoUer  v.  Stale,  87  Ind.  57. 
10  Am.  Rep.  74;  Bob&rU  v.  StaU,  68  Ala.  156. 

Where  it  was  shown  that  certain  threats,  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  had 
been  made  by  the  deceased,  and  that  deceased  had  followed  the  prisoner  to  a 
house,  and  that  in  the  fatal  encounter  a  rock  had  been  used  by  the  deceased, 
uncommunicated  threats  were  held  admissible  (1)  to  corroborate  the  evidence 
of  the  threats  already  made;  (2)  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  deceased 
and  the  gtu>  ammo  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  enemy;  (8)  to  fix  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  rock.    Staie  v.  Twrpin,  77  N.  C.  478,  24  Am.  Rep.  455. 

(c)  To  ehow  the  attitude  of  the  deceased. 

Uncommunicated  threats  are  not  admissible  when,  at  the  time  of  the  conflict, 
the  deceased  was  making  no  hostile  demonstration.  Neweomh  v.  State,  87  Hiss. 
888;  State  v.  Scoti,  26  N.  C.  415,  42  Am.  Dec.  148;  &ai6  v.  Taylor,  64  Ho.  858. 

But  evidence  of  previous  uncommunicated  threats  made  by  the  injured  party 
against  the  accused  is  admissible  on  a  trial  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill  where 
the  circumstances  in  evidence  properly  raise  a  case  of  self-defense.  BeU  v. 
State,  66  Hiss.  192;  BaberU  v.  Stats,  68  Ala.  156. 

The  rules  laid  down  in  Boberie  v.  State,  eupra,  were  said  to  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  true  doctrine  as  established  by  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  highest 
courts  in  this  country,  although  not  in  harmony  with  the  former  decisions  of 
this  court.  Bee  iVtoeS  v.  State,  Edgar  v.  State,  Burm  ▼.  State,  and  Bogen  t. 
State,  supra. 

And  * 'where  the  question  Is  as  to  what  was  deceased's  attitude  at  the  time  of 
the  fatal  encounter,  recent  threats  may  become  relevant  to  show  that  this  atti- 
tude was  one  hostile  to  the  defendant  even  though  such  threats  were  not  com- 
municated to  defendant  The  evidence  is  not  relevant  to  show  the  quo  animo 
of  the  defendant,  but  it  may  be  relevant  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
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the  deceased  was  seeking  the  defendant's  life."  Whart.  Grim.  L.  1027,  afitoied 
in  Ikmdmn  v.  JPeople,  4  Colo.  145:  WigffinB  v.  Utah,  98  U.  S.  467,  28  L.  ed.  943. 
See  also  State  ▼.  Bk>ana,  83  W.  Va.  417. 

Where  there  was  a  feud  of  several  years'  standing  between  the  deceased  and 
the  prisoner,  and  the  deceased  had  repeatedly  made  threats  to  take  the  life  of 
the  prisoner,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  latter,  an  uncommunicated 
threat  made  Just  prior  to  the  fatal  encounter  should  have  been  admitted  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  Jury  the  attitude  of  the  deceased  at  the  time.  Davidion  y. 
People,  4  Colo.  145. 

A  conversation  held  two  days  before  the  killing  in  which  deceased  made 
threats  against  prisoner  was  held  admissible  as  a  substantive  fact  to  show  the 
evil  intent  with  which  deceased  went  to  the  place  where  the  accused  was,  to 
throw  light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  up  to  the  time  of  the  killing  and 
to  illustrate  the  transaction.    Keener  v.  State,  18  Ga.  194,  68  Am.  Dec.  269. 

In  this  case  Lumpkin,  J,,  said:  "The  true  distinction  we  apprehend,  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  threats,  and  one  apparently  overlooked  in 
many  of  the  cases,  is  this:  when  sought  to  be  introduced  by  the  defendant  as  a 
Justification  for  the  homicide,  and  without  any  overt  act,  he  must  show  that 
they  have  been  communicated;  otherwise  they  can  furnish  no  excuse  for  his 
conduct;  but  when  offered  to  prove  a  substantive  fact,  namely,  the  state  of 
feeling  entertained  by  deceased  toward  the  accused,  it  is  competent  testimony 
whether  a  knowledge  of  the  threats  be  brought  home  to  the  defendant  or  not." 

In  Fetenan  v.  SteOe,  50  Gkt.  142,  it  was  said  that  the  Keener  case  carries  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  of  much  testimony  to  the  point  of  extreme  liberal- 
ity, and  the  court  declared  that  it  would  not  go  any  further  in  the  direction  of 
that  case  than  its  term  required.    See  also  Eayet^  Case,  89  Ga.  718. 

Where  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  murder  depends 
materially  upon  the  question  whether  ho  had  reasonable  ground  to  believe  him- 
self to  be  in  danger  when  the  deceased  was  advancing  upon  him  with  a  drawn 
knife,  proof  of  threats  previously  made  by  the  deceased  is  admissible  though 
they  are  not  shown  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  defendant.  MiUer  v. 
Oum,  (Ky.)  10  Ky.  L.  Rep.  672;  White  v.  Territory,  8  Wash.  Ter.  897. 

A  threat  made  by  the  deceased  on  the  day  before  the  killing  that  he  would 
elect  his  man  at  the  election  which  was  to  occur  next  day,  or  kill  the  deceased, 
was  held  to  be  admissible  as  affecting  the  question  of  whether  the  killing  was 
done  in  self-defense,  although  not  communicated.  Edrt  y.  Com,  85  Ey.  77,  7 
Am.  St.  Bep.  576. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  murder  evidence  was  admitted  to  the  effect  that  a 
short  time  before  the  killing  the  deceased  had,  at  a  meeting  of  the  secret  society 
of  Good  Templars,  made  threats  against  the  prisoner,  and  said  that  he  should 
stop  selling  liquor  or  lose  his  life,  to  show  the  character  of  the  attack,  the 
intention  with  which  it  was  made,  and  that  he  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  taking  his  adversary's  life.  Dukes  v. 
StaU,  11  Ind.  557,  71  Am.  Dec.  870. 

In  Stokee  v.  People,  53  N.  Y.  174,  evidence  had  been  given  making  it  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Jury  whether  the  case  was  one  of  excusable  homicide  upon  the 
ground  that  the  accused  killed  the  deceased  in  self-defense.  It  was  held  that 
evidence  of  violent  threats  against  the  life  of  the  accused  were  admissible. 

Grover,  J.,  in  this  case  thus  lays  down  the  reasons  upon  which  this  rule  is 
founded:    "Evidence  of  threats  made  by  the  deceased,  which  had  been  com- 
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municated  to  the  accused,  was  received  by  the  court  Proof  of  the  latter  facts 
was  competent,  as  tending  to  create  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  accused  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  or  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  great  bodily  harm 
from  the  acts  and  motions  of  the  deceased,  when,  in  the  absence  of  such  threats, 
such  acts  and  motions  would  cause  no  such  belief.  But  why  admissible  upon 
this  ground?  For  the  reason  that  threats  made  would  show  an  attempt  to  esoe- 
cute  them  probable  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  the  more  ready  belief 
of  the  accused  would  be  Justified  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  probability.  But 
an  attempt  to  execute  threats  is  equally  probable,  when  not  communicated,  to 
the  party  threatened  as  when  they  are  so;  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  attempt  was  in  fact  made,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  exclud- 
ing them  in  the  former  that  would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter,  the  latter  being  admissible  only  for  the  reason  that  the  person  threat- 
ened would  the  more  readily  believe  himself  endangered  by  the  probability  of 
an  attempt  to  execute  such  threats.  Threats  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  a 
I)erBon  is  upon  trial  are  constantly  received  as  evidence  against  him,  as  circum- 
stances proper  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  question  whether  he  has,  in 
fact,  committed  the  crime,  for  the  reason  that  the  threats  indicate  an  intention 
to  do  it  and  the  existence  of  this  intention  creates  a  probability  that  he  has  in 
fact  committed  it.  Had  the  deceased,  just  previous  to  his  going  into  the  hotel 
where  the  transaction  occurred,  declared  that  he  was  going  there  to  kill  the 
accused,  and  that  he  was  prepared,  to  execute  this  purpose,  we  think  the  evi- 
dence would  have  been  competent  upon  the  question  whetiier  he  had  in  fact 
made  the  attempt  when  that  question  was  litigated.  And  yet  there  is  in  prin- 
ciple no  difference  between  this  and  the  testimony  offered  and  rejected.  The 
difference  is  only  in  degree." 

But  in  J^<Ue  v.  Botoier,  43  La.  Ann.  986,  before  prior  acts,  conduct,  or  threats 
of  the  deceased  can  be  shown  to  excuse  a  homicide  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense,  knowledge  thereof  by  the  defendant  must  be  proved. 

8.  Threats  agaifui  iMrd  p&noM, 
tL,Byth6  dtferuUmi, 

Generally,  threats  made  by  the  defendant,  to  kill  some  person  other  than  the 
deceased  are  not  admissible.     Ckxrr  v.  State,  23  Neb.  74^. 

Threats  against  a  particular  person  with  whom  the  prisoner  had  had  a  quarrel 
are  not  admissible  to  show  malice  or  intention  to  kill  another  person  with 
whom,  at  the  time,  he  had  no  quarrel,  but  whom,  in  a  scuffle,  he  afterwards 
killed.    Abemeth^  v.  Cam,  101  Pa.  828. 

A  threat  of  defendant  to  "  get  even  "  with  a  person  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  libelous  article  but  whom  he  afterwards  found  out  was  not, 
cannot  be  proved  against  him  on  a  trial  for  killing  another  person,  his  ill  feeling 
towards  whom  grew  out  of  the  same  publication.  People  v.  Bnoell,  11  L.  R. 
A.  75,  87  Cal.  848. 

But  in  Palmer  v.  People  (Bl.)  June  16,  1891,  it  was  held  that  evidence  that 
one  accused  of  murder  in  killing  an  officer  who  was  attempting  to  arrest  him 
but  previously  stated  that  he  expected  arrest  by  another  officer,  and  that  he 
exhibited  a  deadly  weapon  and  indicated  his  intention  to  use  it  in  case  such 
officer  attempted  to  arrest  him,  is  admissible  to  show  his  animus  and  a  pre- 
mediated  design  to  make  resistance  to  the  expected  arrest. 

Threats  of  an  accused  to  kill  several  persons,  including  deceased,  are  not  in- 
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Admissible  in  evidence  as  being  threats  to  kill  others  than  deceased,  where  the 
theory  of  the  state  is  that  defendant  and  others  had  conspired  together  to  kill 
«11  of  those  persons.    Siade  y.  State,  29  Tex.  App.  881. 

On  a  trial  for  murder  alleged  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  evi- 
dence of  a  threat  made  by  the  mob  immediately  after  the  homicide  to  kill 
another,  and  of  their  endeavors  to  execute  such  threat,  was  admissible  as  tend- 
ing to  show  the  desperate  character  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  murder  was  a 
part  of  its  programme.    State  v.  McOahUl,  72  Iowa,  111. 

Evidence  of  previous  threats  made  by  defendant  against  a  railroad  company 
is  admissible  on  a  trial  for  an  assault  upon  one  of  its  employes,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  motive  and  intent  of  the  assailant.    Nefeton  v.  State,  92  Ala.  88. 

On  a  trial  for  homicide,  evidence  of  a  threat  to  kill  the  defendant,  by  a  man 
whom  the  witness  did  not  know  to  be  the  deceased  except  as  he  was  informed 
l)y  a  bystander,  Is  not  admissible.    Eaeeon  v.  Com.  (Ey.)  10  Ey.  L.  Rep.  1054. 

b.  By  the  deceased, 

Evidence  of  quarrelsome  conduct  and  threats  made  by  the  deceased  against  a 
ihird  party  shortly  before  the  killing  is  not  admissible  when  not  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner.    People  v.  Eendereon,  28  Gal.  466. 

4.  Threaie  hy  third  pereone, 

A  single  Isolated  threat  of  a  third  party,  unconnected  with  any  other  circum- 
stance of  the  killing,  is  not  admissible  on  a  trial  for  homicide.  WocHfolk  v. 
State,  81  Ga.  051;  HoU  v.  StaU,  9  Tex.  App.  671. 

On  the  trial  of  one  for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  threats  by  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  made  some  time  before,  were  held  inadmissible,  there  being  no 
•evidence  that  the  threats  had  been  lately  renewed  or  that  the  hostile  feeling 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  killing.     Ckm,  v.  AbboU,  180  Mass.  472. 

Threats  made  by  the  brother  of  the  accused  against  the  deceased  are  inad- 
missible if  the  brother  is  not  shown  to  have  been  indicted  for  the  offense,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  a  conspiracy  between  the  brothers  as  to 
the  crime  charged.    State  v.  Laque,  41  La.  Ann.  1070. 

But  threats  by  an  accomplice  of  the  defendant  against  the  deceased  because 
the  latter  was  talking  about  his  sister,  are  admissible  because  tending  lo  show 
malice  independent  of  the  defendant,  where  the  accomplice  testified  that  he 
killed  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  the  defendant.  Marl&r  v.  State,  67  Ala. 
A5.  42  Am.  Bep.  96. 

Threats  of  discharged  employfis  against  a  railroad  company  are  admissible 
in  an  action  against  it  for  personal  injuries  to  a  passenger  by  a  wreck,  in  con- 
nection with  evidence  that  the  wreck  was  caused  by  a  tie  inserted  in  a  frog  in 
auch  a  manner  that  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  human  means;  that 
there  had  been  difficulty  between  the  company  and  its  employes;  and  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  accident  persons  had  been  seen  acting  suspiciously  on  the 
tracks, — to  show  that  the  train  had  been  wrecked  by  the  intentional  wrong 
doing  of  a  third  person.     Worth  v.  Chicago,  M.  A  St.  P.  B.  Co.  61  Fed.  Rep. 

171. 

6.  Oeneral  threats. 

General  threats  made  by  the  defendant  on  trial  for  murder,  some  time  before 
the  killing,  are  inadmissible  In  evidence,  when  defendant  and  deceased  are 
shown  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  until  the  day  of  the  homicide.  State  v. 
Vrabtree  (Mo.)  July  1, 1892. 
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On  a  trial  for  mnrder  a  threat  by  the  deceased,  made  the  day  before  tfa« 
murder,  that  he  was  going  to  win  some  money  or  kill  some  one,  is  not  admia- 
sible  where  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  threat  with  the  defendant,  although 
defendant  shot  him  in  a  quarrel  at  a  gaming  table.   King  y.  State,  89  Ala.  146. 

But  evidence  of  a  threat  made  by  deceased  just  before  the  killing,  not  directed 
to  the  defendants  In  terms  but  plainly  referring  to  them,  is  admissible.  Bpark^ 
V.  Oom,  89  Ky.  644. 

And  in  WhUtaktr  ▼.  Com.  (Ky.)  18  Ky.  L.  Rep.  604,  it  was  held  that  general 
threats  by  defendant  to  kill  someone  on  that  day  accompanied  by  an  exhibition 
or  reference  to  a  knife  and  pistol,  though  inadmissible  as  part  of  the  m  gtaXm 
of  a  homicide  committed  by  him  of  which  they  formed  no  part,  are  oompeteni 
to  show  general  malice  and  a  purpose  to  injure  and  kill  someone. 

And  in  Hopkins  ▼.  Qmi.  60  Pa.  9,  88  Am.  Dec.  618,  it  was  said  not  to  be 
necessary  that  t3ie  victim  should  be  selected.  Threats  of  the  prisoner  withiii 
an  hour  before  the  stabbing  that  within  twenty-four  hours  he  would  kiU  some- 
body are  admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gttta, 

Tbe  bare  fact  that  threats  uttered  by  one  charged  with  murder,  in  the  course 
of  the  transaction  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  did  not  disclose  the  name 
of  the  party  threatened,  does  not  make  proof  of  them  immaterial  or  irrelevant. 
8taU  V.  King,  9  Mont.  446. 

Evidence  that  defendant,  charged  with  murder,  was  heard  to  make  threats, 
"  to  kill  a  man  before  sundown/'  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  is  admissible.. 
Hodge  v.  State,  26  Fla.  11. 

6.  Effeetof  lapse  of  time. 

The  remoteness  or  nearness  of  time  as  to  threats  and  declarations,  pertaining 
to  the  act  subsequently  committed  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  testimony.    Keener  ▼.  StaU,  18  Ga.  194;  State  v.  Ford,  8  Strobh.  L.  617. 

Evidence  of  threats  made  by  a  defendant  on  trial  for  murder  against  deceased 
four  months  previous  to  the  kiDing  is  admissible.  Pate  v.  State  (Ala.)  Jan.  8^ 
1892. 

Threats  against  deceased  made  by  defendant  In  a  murder  trial  a  month  before 
the  homicide  are  admissible  upon  the  trial.    State  ▼.  Campbell,  86  S.  0.  28. 

Threats  made  three  years  before  are  admissible  to  show  malice  on  the  part  of 
one  who  has  committed  an  assault.  Petereon  v.  Toner,  80  Mich.  860.  See  also 
Tnritorp  v.  Boberts,  9  Mont.  12;  Babcock  v.  People,  18  Colo.  616. 

But  the  weight  to  be  given  to  evidence  of  previous  threats  made  by  the  de- 
fendant depends  upon  their  character,  the  occasion,  nearness  of  time,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  surrounding  the  offense.  White  v.  Territory,  8  Wash. 
Ter.  897;  People  v.  Brown,  76  Cal.  678;  Oribbe  v.  State,  86  Ala.  618;  State  v. 
Qlahn,  97  Mo.  679;  PaU  v.  State  (Ala.)  Jan.  8,  1892;  Griffin  v.  StaU,  90  Ala. 
699;  Long  v.  StaU,  86  Ala.  48;  Barnes  v.  SUUe,  88  Ala.  204;  Bwins  y.  ^ate,  0» 
Ala.  6. 

The  fact  that  six  or  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  the  threat,  goes  not  to- 
the  admissibility,  but  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  threat.  State  v.  Bradleg 
(Vt)  Aug.  26,  1892. 

And  the  effect  of  lapse  of  time  upon  their  weight  is  for  the  jury.  Orihbs  ▼. 
State,  86  Ala.  613. 

On  an  indictment  for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  a  conversation  was  held 
inadmissible  between  witness  and  the  injured  party  on  the  evening  before  the 
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flhooting.  Id  which  the  injured  party  had  said  that  he  had  intended  to  kill 
defendant,—"  the  d— d  son  of  a  whore/'  though  it  appeared  that  witness  had 
informed  defendant  of  the  insulting  words,  it  not  appearing  that  the  shooting 
took  place  at  the  first  meeting  between  the  parties  after  defendant  was  so  in- 
formed.   Howard  v.  8iaU,  28  Tez.  App.  205. 

The  weight  of  authority  establishes  the  doctrine  that  when  a 
person  being  without  fault  and  in  a  place  where  he  has  a  right  to 
be  is  violently  assaulted,  he  may,  without  retreating,  repel  force 
by  force  and  if,  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  his  right  of  self- 
defense,  his  assailant  is  killed  he  is  justifiable.  Runyan  v.  State^ 
67  Ind.  84,  26  Am.  Eep.  52;  1  Bishop,  Grim.  L.  §  865. 

§  364.  The  Rule  in  Alabama.— The  Alabama  decisions  hold, 
that  after  the  intention  of  killing  of  the  deceased  with  a  deadly 
weapon  had  been  proved,  the  burden  rested  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  a  pressing  necessity  on  his  part  to  take  life  in  self-defense, 
unless  this  fact  arises  out  of  the  question  produced  against  him  to 
prove  the  homicide.  The  onvs^  therefore,  rests  on  the  defendant, 
in  such  case,  to  show  that  he  could  not  safely  retreat  without  appar- 
ently increasing  his  periL  This  must  be  so,  for  the  inability  to  safely 
f etreat  is  one  of  the  elements  of  fact  which  enters  into  and  creates 
the  necessity  to  kill.  Carter  v.  State^  82  Ala.  13.  If  there  be  a 
safe  mode  of  successful  retreat,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  kill, 
unless  the  appearances  surrounding  the  defendant  reasonably 
indicate  the  contrary.  Webster  v.  Com.  5  Cush.  295,  52  Am. 
Dec.  711.  The  rule  as  to  the  onus  of  proof  on  this  point  is  stated 
in  accordance  with  the  above  view  in  Cleveland  v.  State^  86  Ala. 
2,  which  is  of  later  authority  than  Brown  v.  8ta;tey  83  Ala.  33, 
where  the  contrary  rule  seems  to  be  asserted.  We  believe  the 
doctrine  of  Clevela/nd  v.  State  to  be  correct,  and  adhere  to  it. 
L&vois  V.  State^  88  Ala.  11. 

The  burden  was  on  the  state,  however,  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendants were  in  fault  in  bringing  on,  or  provoking  the  difficulty, 
— not  on  the  defendants  to  prove  that  they  did  not  provoke  it. 
Brown  v.  State^  supra;  MoDwniel  v.  State^  76  Ala.  1. 

§  365.  Proot  of  lying  in  Wait  and  Tiolent  Temper.— The 

accused  has  a  right  to  prove  that  a  man,  then  dead,  had  but  a 
short  time  before  the  homicide,  told  him  that  the  deceased  had 
armed  himself  with  a  shotgun  to  kill  him.  This  was  not  legal 
evidence  of  deceased  arming  himseK  to  kill  accused,  but  it  was 
competent  to  prove  that  accused  had  so  heard,  and  may  have  a 
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right  80  to  believe;  and  to  that  extent  and  for  that  purpose,  it  wa» 
admissible.     Carico  v.  Com.  7  Bush,  124. 

The  opinion  in  the  case  last  cited  announces  a  rule  of  conduct, 
which  if  generally  observed,  would  ultimately  result  in  utter 
prostration  of  criminal  justice  stripped  of  its  verbiage.  This 
ghastly  proposition  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  It  is  argued 
that  the  deceased  made  violent  threats  against  the  life  of  defend- 
ant long  before,  and  up  to  a  short  period  of  the  killing,  and  that 
these  threats  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  defendant,  he  had  a  right 
to  kill  the  deceased  on  sight. — Let  the  murderer  show  communicar 
tion  to  him  of  statements  made  by  the  victim,  that  would  lead  him 
to  apprehend  attempts  against  his  life,  and  such  evidence  will  jus- 
tify an  acquittal  I 

Jvdge  Canithers,  in  commenting  upon  this  edifying  propo- 
sition, says:  "We  have  had  one  case  before  us  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  which  the  broad  proposition  stated  in  the  first  of  the 
above  extract,  was  charged  as  the  law.  But  for  this,  and  the  indi- 
cation that  it  has  obtained  to  some  limited  extent  in  the  legal 
profession,  it  would  scarcely  be  deemed  necessary  to  notice  it. 
There  is  no  authority  for  such  a  position.  It  would  be  monstrous! 
No  court  should  for  a  moment  entertain  or  countenance  it.  The 
criminal  code  of  no  country  ever  has,  nor,  as  we  presume,  ever 
will,  give  place  to  so  bloody  a  principle." 

"The  threats  of  even  a  desperate  man,  do  not,  and  ought  not, 
to  authorize  the  person  threatened  to  take  his  life;  nor  does  any 
demonstration  of  hostility  short  of  a  manifest  attempt  to  commit 
a  felony,  justify  a  measure  so  extreme.  But  when  one's  life  has 
been  repeatedly  threatened  by  such  an  enemy,  when  an  actual 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  when,  after  all 
this,  members  of  his  family  have  been  informed  by  his  assailant 
that  he  is  to  be  killed  on  sight,  we  hold  that  he  may  lawfully  arm 
himself  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  He  may  leave  his  home 
for  the  transaction  of  his  legitimate  business,  or  for  any  lawful 
and  proper  purpose;  and  if,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  casually  meets 
his  enemy,  having  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  armed  and  ready 
to  execute  his  murderous  intentions,  and  he  does  believe,  and  from 
tiie  threats,  the  previous  assault,  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  meeting,  he  has  the  right  to  believe, 
that  the  presence  of  his  adversary  puts  his  life  in  imminent  peril, 
and  that  he  can  secure  his  personal  safety  in  no  other  way  than 
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to  kill  him,  he  is  obliged  to  wait  until  he  is  actually  assailed.  He 
may  not  hunt  his  enemy  and  shoot  him  down  like  a  wild  beast; 
nor  has  he  the  right  to  bring  about  an  unnecessary  meeting  in 
order  to  have  a  pretext  to  slay  him;  but  neither  reason  nor  the 
law  demands  that  he  shall  give  up  his  business  and  ^  abandon 
society  to  avoid  such  meeting.' " 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
where  the  homicide  is  proved  and  the  evidence  discloses  no  cir- 
cumstances indicating  that  it  was  committed  under  the  influence 
of  provocation  at  the  time,  or  sudden  anger,  but  it  appears  the  act 
was  done  with  premeditation,  and  deliberation,  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  had  an  irascible  temper,  or  was  subject  to  fits  of  passion 
from  slight  causes  is  incompetent 

So  also  evidence  is  incompetent  that  tibe  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
for  a  period  prior  to  the  homicide  was  characterized  by  eccentric- 
ities and  peculiarities  causing  criticism  with  reference  to  his  men- 
tal capacity,  where  the  evidence  is  not  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  insanity,  but  solely  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
intent,  deliberation  and  premeditation.  Sind/ramh  v.  People^  88 
K.  Y.  196;  Whart  &  S.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  §§  307,  692. 

After  evidence  has  been  given  tending  to  show  that  a  homicide 
was  committed  in  self-defense,  defendant  can  follow  it  by  proof 
of  general  reputation  of  quarrelsomeness  and  violence  of  the 
deceased,  but  cannot  give  in  evidence  specific  acts  of  deceased  of 
violence  towards  third  persons  or  of  cruelty  to  domestic  animals. 
People  V.  Druse,  6  N.  Y.  Grim.  Rep.  10. 

The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  the  general 
character  of  the  deceased,  is  one  of  great  doubt.  The  question 
first  came  up  before  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  People  v. 
Lamb,  2  Keyes,  371. 

The  prisoner  in  that  case  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
his  wife.  The  defense  seems  to  have  been  that  the  murder  was 
committed  in  self-defense.  The  particular  violence  alleged  against 
the  deceased  was  that  she  threw  the  cover  of  an  iron  pot  at  her 
husband.  The  general  term  reversed  the  conviction.  Evidence 
of  the  general  character  of  accused,  was  in  that  case  rejected,  and 
the  general  term  probably  gave  such  refusal  as  a  reason  for  the 
reversal  of  the  conviction.  In  the  court  of  appeals.  Judge  Da  vies, 
in  an  elaborate  opinion,  held  the  rejection  of  the  evidence  right, 
but  the  judgment  of  reversal  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  on  different  grounds. 
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In  Eggler  v.  People^  56  N".  T.  642,  there  was  alao  a  oonviction 
for  murder.  In  this  case,  at  the  trial,  proof  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  deceased  for  violence  was  received.  The  prisoner 
offered  to  show  specific  acts  of  violence  in  addition,  which  ofEer 
was  rejected,  and  the  court  of  appeals  held  the  rejection  right. 
In  Blake  v.  People^  73  N.  T.  586,  also  a  case  of  murder,  the 
prisoner,  by  the  cross-examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
people,  sought  to  prove  that  the  deceased  was  a  quarrelsome  and 
dangerous  man.  The  court  refused  to  receive  the  testimony  at 
that  time.  It  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  that  the  court 
committed  no  error  in  rejecting  the  evidence  in  that  way;  ^Ht 
being  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  as  matter  of  defense,  it 
was  simply  a  question  as  to  the  order  of  proof,  which  was  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court."  While  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  is  no 
direct  decision  upon  the  question,  the  weight  of  authorities  seem 
to  call  for  the  admission  of  the  testimony  in  this  case.  In  Peo- 
ple V.  Lamhy  2  Keyes,  371,  Jvdge  Davies  recognizes  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  character  of  the  deceased  is  not  a 
question  to  be  raised  upon  trials  for  murder.  There  is  no  right 
given  to  kill  any  man  because  of  his  character.  When,  however, 
the  character  of  the  deceased  is  a  material  part  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  it  is  to  be  received  like 
other  facts;  and  if  such  evidence  is  rejected  improperly,  then  it 
furnishes  a  case  where  all  the  evidence  was  not  before  the  jury, 
and  an  improper  rejection  of  evidence  is  ground  for  reversal 
People  V.  Stokes,  53  N.  T.  164.  The  prisoner  has  the  right  to 
have  all  competent  evidence  in  his  favor  considered,  and  its  rejec- 
tion cannot  be  overlooked.  In  People  y.  Lamb,  mpr<iy  Judge 
Davies  classes  among  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
character  of  deceased  is  not  a  subject  of  inquiry,  cases  where  the 
assault  was  first  commenced  by  deceased,  and  the  claim  of  the 
prisoner  is  that  the  killing  was  in  self-defense. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  general  rule  sustained  by  several  recent 
decisions  and  founded  on  manifest  justice,  that  in  trials  for  homi- 
cide or  in  cases  of  aggravated  assault,  for  the  accused  to  show  the 
hectoring  disposition  of  the  deceased,  his  tendency  to  brawls,  his 
great  muscular  strength,  and  his  violent  demeanor,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

It  must  further  appear  that  these  characteristics  were  known  to 
the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  afiEray,  such  evidence  being  the  case 
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it  is  an  important  circumstance  from  which  the  jury  may  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  assault,  and  the  course  of  treatment  the 
accused  had  reason  to  expect  from  his  assailant.  8t(ite  v.  CoUinSy 
32  Iowa,  36;  State  v.  Keene^  60  Mo.  357;  Skird  v.  People,  25 
Mich.  405. 

§  366.  Yacillatlon  In  the  Authorities. — A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  will  disclose  great  vacillation  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  thi3  species  of  evidence.  The  question  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  of  constantly  recurring  interest  in' criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  through  Wagner,  J,, 
who  wrote  for  reversal,  has  influenced  this  phase  of  our  subject 
by  a  very  able  opinion,  which  will  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
American  judiciary  on  this  subject.    I  subjoin  the  opinion  entire. 

§  367.  Pertinent  Ulnstration  of  a  Missouri  Case.— "The 
defendant  was  indicted  for  killing  one  Evans.  It  seems  that  the 
defendant  had  been  on  terms  of  amity  and  good  will  with  Evans 
till  the  day  before  the  killing  took  place.  On  that  day,  they  met 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  together  with  other  company,  when  the 
defendant  treated  Evans  with  friendship  and  civility.  But  Evans 
had  ascertained  that  the  defendant  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  niece  of  his  wife,  and  was  greatly  enraged  about  it,  and  instead 
of  returning  the  kind  treatment  of  the  defendant,  he  violently 
assaulted  him  with  a  pistol  and  knife,  and  swore  that  he  would 
km  him,  nothing  but  his  blood  would  satisfy  him. 

"Through  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  was  kept  from  carrying 
out  his  purpose;  but  the  defendant,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
violence  and  death,  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  a  back 
door.  After  this  occurrence,  Evans  renewed  his  threats — declared 
that  he  would  make  no  compromise  in  reference  to  the  matter — 
that  he  would  kill  defendant  on  sight,  if  it  was  the  last  act  of  his 
life.  These  threats  were  communicated  to  the  defendant  the 
same  evening. 

"  It  further  appears  that  on  the  morning  of  the  occurrence  above 
referred  to,  Evans  hallooed  to  the  defendant,  saying  to  him  that 
he  was  a  '  damned  cowardly  son  of  a  bitch,  and  that  if  he  would 
come  up  there  he  would  thrash  heU  out  of  him,  and  that  he 
intended  to  kill  him  if  he  married  his  niece.'  The  only  answer 
defendant  made  to  his  abuse,  was  to  ask  Evans  what  he  wanted 
to  kill  him  for.  On  his  arrival  at  home,  defendant  went  to  his 
stable  to  put  his  horse  up,  and  whilst  he  was  still  at  his  stable, 
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Evans  rode  up.  Evans  went  into  a  store  across  the  street  from 
the  stable.  Defendant  wanted  to  go  into  the  store,  but  he  was 
warned  not  to  do  so,  as  he  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life  if  he  met 
Evans.  Defendant  then  stayed  in  the  stable,  and  sent  friends  to 
have  an  interview  with  Evans,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  arrange 
the  difficulty.  But  Evans  was  obdurate;  he  would  abate  nothing 
of  his  hatred  and  his  desire  for  blood,  and  the  life  of  defendant 
only  would  satisfy  him.  Evans  then  came  out  on  the  street,  and 
was  in  fierce  altercation  with  the  persons  around  him,  when  liie 
defendant  fired  the  shot  from  which  he  afterward  died. 

^^At  the  trial,  the  court  excluded  all  evidence  of  what  occurred 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  killing,  and  the  threats  made  by  the 
deceased  in  reference  to  his  intention  to  kill  the  defendant.  In 
this,  the  court  unquestionably  erred.  This  whole  transaction,  and 
all  the  matters  connected  with  the  difficulty,  are  so  nearly  allied 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  From  the  inception  to  the 
fatal  consummation,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  intervened.  The 
threats  continued  down,  uninterruptedly,  and  were  all  nearly 
coeval  with  the  killing,  and  they  were  all  brought  home  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  who  did  the  slaying.  They  constituted 
the  chain  of  one  continued  hostile  series  of  facts  by  the  deceased, 
down  to  the  time  he  was  shot.  That  they  had  created  a  dread  in 
the  breast  of  the  defendant,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  his  fears."    State  v.  Slocm^  47  Mo.  604. 

§  368.  Views  of  the  Virginia  Court.— There  are  compara- 
tively few  reported  cases  that  contain  such  abundant  dActa  upon 
this  subject  of  threats  or  antecedent  grudge,  as  a  well  considered 
case  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  in  1872. 
The  decision  was  by  a  divided  court,  which  will  the  better  indi- 
cate the  obscurity  with  which  this  subject  is  still  shrouded.  The 
importance  of  the  topic,  and  the  discord  in  the  rulings,  induce  an 
extended  quotation  from  the  opinion  in  what  is  now  well  recog- 
nized as  a  celebrated  criminal  case.  Read  v.  Com.  22  Gratt.  924. 
"Words  alone,  however  insulting  or  contemptuous,  are  never  a  suf- 
ficient provocation  to  have  that  effect,  at  least  where  a  deadly 
weapon  is  used;  so  tender  is  the  law  of  human  life,  and  so  much 
opposed  is  it  to  the  use  of  such  a  weapon. 

^^It  is  not  only  necessary  in  such  a  case  and  for  such  an  effect 
that  a  reasonable  provocation  should  be  received,  but  it  is  also 
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necessary  that  the  provocation  should  have  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing sadden  passion  under  the  influence  of  which  alone  the  offense 
is  committed.  It  must  be  a  sudden  transport  of  passion,  which 
the  law  QsXHBfwror  hrevia.  If  a  person  on  receiving  the  gravest 
provocation  is  unmoved  by  passion,  but  wantonly  and  wilfully 
and  wickedly  kills  his  adversary  otherwise  than  in  self-defense,  he 
is  guilty  of  murder.  The  law  mitigates  the  offense  to  manslaughter 
only  as  an  indulgence  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Provo- 
cation without  passion,  or  passion  without  provocation,  will  not 
do;  both  must  concur  to  reduce  the  offense  to  the  grade  of  man- 
slaughter. 

'^ Again,  if  an  unlawful  homicide  be  committed  in  pursuance  of 
a  preconceived  purpose,  the  offense  will  be  murder,  no  matter 
how  great  a  sudden  provocation  may  have  immediately  preceded 
the  act.  The  provocation  may  have  been  brought  about  or  sought 
by  the  perpetrator,  or  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  it  to  give 
color  of  justification  or  excuse  to  his  act,  done  in  execution  of  his 
deliberate  purpose.  It  is  true  that  where  there  is  both  an  old 
grudge  and  fresh  provocation,  the  jury  ought  rather  to  presume, 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
homicide  was  induced  by  the  fresh  provocation,  and  not  by  the 
old  grudge.  But  then  this  is  a  matter  for  the  jury  on  all  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  and  there  is  generally  sufficient  evidence  in  every 
such  case  to  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a  doubt  which  one  of  these 
two  concurring  motives  induced  the  act. 

^^But,  in  this  case,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  an  antecedent 
grudge  and  previous  threats,  and  preparation  for  the  commission 
of  the  act.  Merriman  has  lost  a  twenty-dollar  note,  and  suspected 
the  prisoner  of  stealing  it.  The  prisoner  asked  for  time  to  show 
his  innocence,  and  repeated  the  request  from  time  to  time,  which 
Merriman  as  often  granted  him.  At  length  the  prisoner  having 
given  him  an  account  which  was  not  sati^actory,  he  charged  the 
prisoner  with  the  theft.  Witness  then  said  that  Merriman  must 
take  back  the  charge  or  he  would  shoot  him.  Merriman  replied, 
"  Shoot  then,  if  you  choose,  I  will  not  take  it  back."  This  threat 
of  the  prisoner  and  this  reply  of  Merriman  were  repeated  as 
many  as  five  different  times.  Now,  although  both  the  prisoner 
and  Merriman  drank  freely  on  the  day  of  the  commission  of  the 
act,  and  were  under  the  influence  of  spirits  at  that  time,  yet  it 
does  not  appear,  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  were  under 
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each  inflnence  on  the  former  occasion  when  the  threat  was  made. 
The  prisoner  prepared  himself  with  a  deadly  weapon,  which  he 
carried  secretly  abont  his  person.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  snch  a  weapon,  and  as  it  is  nnlawf ul 
to  do  so  habitually,  the  jury  might  well  have  presumed  that  he 
provided  himself  with  the  weapon  for  the  special  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting his  threat,  unless  he  could  intimidate  Merriman  to  retract 
the  charge  he  had  made  against  him.  These  acts,  connected  with 
the  actual  shooting  which  followed,  and  the  drcumstances  under 
which  it  was  done,  strongly  tend  to  show  that  the  act  was  delib- 
erately done  in  execution  of  his  prior  threats  that  he  would  do 
precisely  what  he  did  do." 

The  inaccurate  dictum  of  the  minority  report  in  this  ably 
reasoned  case  had  the  effect  for  a  time  of  weakening  its  influence 
as  a  rule  of  criminal  law  but  time  has  failed  to  impair  the  logic 
of  its  conclusions  and  it  has  met  with  the  suggestive  approval  of 
"  silent  acquiescence." 

§  369.  What  is  Beasonable  Cooling  Time.— As  already  inti- 
mated, the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  adequacy  of  the 
provocation  must  depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  particular  case. 
That  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called  a  rule  (or  a  question)  of 
law  which  must  vary  with  and  depend  upon  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  facts  presented  by  the  various  cases  as  they  arise.  See 
Stark.  Ev.  (Am.  ed.  1860)  676-680.  The  law  cannot,  with  justice, 
assume,  by  the  light  of  past  decisions,  to  catalogue  all  the  various 
facts  and  combinations  of  fact  which  shall  be  held  to  constitute 
reasonable  or  adequate  provocation.  Scarcely  two  past  cases  can 
be  found  which  are  identical  in  all  their  circumstances,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  hope  for  greater  uniformity  in  future.  Provoca- 
tions will  be  given  without  reference  to  any  previous  model,  and 
the  passions  they  excite  will  not  consult  the  precedents. 

The  same  principles  which  govern,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  passions  must  be  excited  and  reason  disturbed,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  time  during  which  its  continuance  may  be 
recognized  as  a  ground  for  mitigating  the  homicide  to  the  degree 
of  manslaughter,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  question  of  cooling 
time.  This,  like  the  provocation  itself,  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

In  Rex  V.  Haywardy  6  Car.  &  P.  157,  and  Rex  ▼•  Lynch^  6 
Oar.  &  P.  824,  this  question  of  reasonable  cooling  time  was  ex- 
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pressly  held  to  be  a  qnestion  of  fact  for  the  jury.  And  see 
Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (4th  ed.)  §  990,  and  cases  cited.  I  am 
aware  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  a  qnestion 
of  law;   but  I  can  see  no  principle  on  which  such  a  rule  can  rest. 

Directly  the  opposite  is  laid  down  as  the  rale  in  1  Eussell, 
Crimes,  pp.  624,  626,  where  it  is  said,  "whether  the  blood  has 
had  time  to  cool  or  not  is  a  qnestion  for  the  conrt  and  not  for  the 
jury."  And  in  2  Starkie,  Evidence,  pp.  947,  948,  in  speaking  of 
the  circumstances  of  "necessity,  accident  or  infirmity,"  which 
justify,  excuse  or  extenuate  the  act,  the  author  uses  the  following 
language :  "  It  is  for  the  jury  to  pronounce  upon  the  truth  of 
6uch  facts,  and  it  is  for  the  court  to  decide  whether  in  point  of 
law  the  fact  of  killing  is  justified,  excused  or  alleviated  by  these 
facts." 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  time  for  passion  to  cooL  Leighton 
V.  People^  88  N.  Y.  117;  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  686. 

The  prisoner  may,  in  cei*tain  instances,  extenuate  his  crime 
and  reduce  it  from  murder  to  manslaughter,  by  proof  that  the 
act  was  committed  during  the  transport  of  passion  and  resent- 
ment, excited  by  sudden  provocation,  which  for  the  time  subdued 
his  reason.  For  such  evidence  repels  the  inference  of  that  delib- 
erate malice  and  malignity  of  heart,  which  is  essential  to  the 
offense  (of  murder).  What  degree  of  provocation  and  under  what 
circumstances,  heat  of  blood,  theyWor  hrevia  will  or  will  not  avail 
the  defendant,  is  usually  a  question  of  law,  arising  upon  the  special 
facts  of  the  case.    Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  964. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  provocation  and  not  the  mere  effect  of 
it  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  which  the  law  regards,  and  the 
suflSciency  of  the  provocation  to  extenuate  the  prisoner's  guilt,  is 
a  question  of  law.  If  one  killed  another  immediately  upon  a 
grave  and  serious  provocation,  likely  to  excite  great  passion,  the 
offense  will  amount  to  no  more  than  manslaughter,  although  the 
defendant  used  a  deadly  weapon.    Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  966. 

Where,  after  mutual  combat,  a  question  arises  whether  there 
has  been  time  for  excited  passions  to  subside,  the  question  always 
takes  this  form;  whether  there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  cool, 
and  not  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  defendant  did  remaiil  in  a 
state  of  anger.  People  v.  Sullivan^  7  N.  Y.  400.  The  rationale 
of  this  entire  matter  would  seem  to  lie  within  a  very  small  com- 
pass. 

88 
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In  Ferguson  v.  StaUy  49  Ind.  33,  35,  Pettit,  J.y  said :  "All 
elementary  authority  and  adjudicated  cases  agree  that  time  must 
be  given  for  the  passion  of  the  injured  person  to  become  calm; 
and  many  authorities  say  that  the  question  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury  as  to  whether  the  passion  of  the  injured  person  had 
been  actually  quieted.  If  we  suspend  our  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  question,  and  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  decided  cases  as  found  in  other  jurisdictions, 
we  shall  find  the  ruling  of  the  court  vindicated,  not  simply  by  the 
preponderance  of  judicial  authority,  but  by  absolute  unanimity ."^ 

§  370.  Extended  Collation  of  Authority.— Where  the  evi- 
dence raises  a  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  aggressor  at  the  time  of 
the  homicide — the  deceased  or  the  accused,  and  it  further  appears 
that  the  threats  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  defendant, 
evidence  of  their  nature  and  character  is  admissible.  JRoberts  v. 
SiaUy  68  Ala.  156;  Hwris  v.  StaU^  34  Ark.  469;  Palmare  v. 
StaUy  29  Ark.  248;  People  v.  Trams,  66  Cal.  251;  People  v. 
Alivtreej  56  Cal.  263;  People  v.  Scoggins,  37  Cal.  676;  WhUe  v. 
T&rritary^  8  Wash.  Ter.  397;  West  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  460; 
Pmoell  V.  8ta4s,  19  Ala.  677;  Loga/th  v.  Sta;te,  17  Tex.  App.  60; 
Pitman  v.  State,  22  Ark.  364;  Wilson  v.  State,  18  Tex.  App.  676; 
Dupres  v.  Stale,  33  Ala.  380,  73  Am.  Dec.  422;  Hughey  v.  StaU, 
47  Ala.  97;  Davidson  v.  People,  4  Colo.  146;  Howard  v.  Staie^ 
23  Tex.  App.  265;  Coker  v.  StaU,  20  Ark.  53;  Atkms  v.  Stale^ 
16  Ark.  668;  Oreen  v.  Stale,  69  Ala.  6;  Lingo  v.  Stale,  29  Ga. 
470;  Wiggins  v.  UtcJi,  93  U.  S.  466,  23  L.  ed.  941;  Pridgen  v. 
Stale,  31  Tex.  420;  FUzhrigh  v.  Stale,  13  Lea,  258;  People  v. 
Campbell,  69  Cal.  243,  43  Am.  Sep.  267;  Keener  t.  State,  18  Ga. 
194,  63  Am.  Dec  269;  West  v.  Stale,  18  Tex.  App.  640;  Allen 
V.  Stale,  17  Tex.  App.  637;  Mayfidd  v.  State,  110  Ind.  691; 
State  V.  Brown,  22  Kan.  222;  HaH  v.  Com.  85  Ky.  77;  j^ate  v. 
MeNaUAi,  87  Mo.  644;  StaU  v.  Rider,  90  Mo.  54;  Holler  y. 
StaU,  87  Ind.  67, 10  Am.  Eep.  74;  State  v.  Jackson,  37  La.  Ann. 
896;  ZitOe  v.  StaU,  6  Baxt.  491;  StaU  v.  Turpir^  77  K  C.  473; 
StaU  V.  Jammer,  37  La.  Ann.  645;  Ha/rris  v.  StaU,  47  Miss.  818; 
Edwa/rds  y.  Stale,  47  Miss.  681;  SUle  v.  Ldbuzan,  87  La.  Ann. 
489;  Stale  v.  Dumphey,  4  Minn.  438;  StaU  ▼.  Rya/n,  80  La.  Ann. 
1176;  Ifewcomb  v.  Stale,  37  Miss.  383;  Bimfidd  v.  StaU,  15  Neb. 
484;  Stale  v.  FisKer,  33  La.  Ann.  1344;  Dukes  v.  StaU,  11  Ind. 
657,  71  Am.  Dec.  370;  StaU  v.  Steu)art,  9  Nev.  120;   Stale  r. 
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FergtLSony  9  Nev.  106;  State  v.  HM^  9  Nev.  58;  State  v.  Williams^ 
40  La.  Ann.  168;  State  v.  Dovms^  91  Mo.  19;  Turpin  v.  State^  55 
Md.  462;  Thoma^on  v.  Territory ^  4  New  Mex.  150. 

In  reviewing  these  decisions  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  rule 
of  conduct  so  satisfactory  and  apparently  so  obvious  should  ever 
have  been  a  subject  of  judicial  controversy.  The  principle 
received  its  first  expansion  in  the  reports  of  Chief  Justice  Hobart 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  while  the  conclusions  reached  by  that 
distinguished  peer  were  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Oha/nceUor  Notting- 
ham and  thus  given  an  abiding  place  in  the  English  common 
law.  See  also  the  reports  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns  on  the 
same  subject. 

For  the  English  law  of  self-defense,  see  Stephen's  Digest  of 
Criminal  Law,  art.  200,  where  the  law  in  England  is  given,  to- 
gether with  criticism  of  some  well  known  cases  from  Hale  and 
Hawkins.  This  article  is  too  long  to  be  here  given  in  full,  but  is 
worthy  of  attentive  reading. 


OHAPTEE  XLV. 

EVIDENCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

§  371.  Statement  of  the  Present  Rule. 

372.  Record  Evidence  of  Bad  Character  how  Rebutted. 

373.  What  Etddefice  of  Character  may  Show. 

374.  Always  Available  when  Evidence  is  Circumstantial. 

375 .  The  Cases  Examined. 

376.  When  Evidence  is  Confined  to  Oeneral  Reputation. 

377.  The  English  Rule  Examined. 

378.  When  Evidence  of  Oood  Character  ts  Unavailing. 

379.  The  Rule  Restated. 

380.  WJiefi  Negative  Evidence  of  Character  is  Competent. 

§  871.  Statement  of  the  Present  Bnle. — In  re^rd  to  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  of  character,  there  has  been  some  flnctn- 
ation  of  opinion.  The  better  rale  now  seems  to  be,  that  in  all 
cases  of  a  direct  prosecution  for  a  crime,  evidence  of  the  general 
good  character  of  the  accused  is  admissible,  as  in  those  cases 
where  the  guilty  knowledge  or  criminal  intention  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  offense.  But  where  a  penalty  is  claimed  for  the  mere  act, 
irrespective  of  the  intention,  evidence  of  character  is  not  admissi- 
ble. Ko  evidence  of  the  general  character  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  offense  was  committed,  is,  in  general,  admissible,  the  charac- 
ter being  no  part  of  the  res  gestae.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is, 
however,  made  in  prosecutions  for  rape.  And  in  cases  of  homi- 
cide, it  is  admissible  to  show,  in  his  favor,  expressions  of  good 
will  and  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  towards  the 
deceased.  Haines,  Justices  of  Peace,  p.  688,  citing  Greenl.  £v. 
§§  26,  27. 

No  matter  how  conclusive  the  other  testimony  may  appear  to 
be,  the  character  of  the  accused  may  be  such  as  to  create  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  lead  them  to  believe,  in  view  of  the 
improbabilities  that  a  person  of  such  character  would  be  guilty  of 
the  offense  charged,  that  the  other  evidence  in  the  case  is  false, 
or  the  witnesses  mistaken. 

Evidence  of  this  nature  is  not  a  mere  make-weight  thrown  into 
a  case  to  assist  in  the  production  of  a  result  that  would  happen  at 
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all  events^  but  it  is  positive  evidence,  and  may  of  itself,  by  the 
creation  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  produce  an  acquittal.  Weston  v. 
Com.  Ill  Pa.  251.  And  it  must  be  considered  that,  in  criminal 
trials,  it  is  always  proper  to  prove  the  previous  good  character  of 
the  accused,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  unlikely  that  such  a  per- 
son would  have  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  this  notwithstanding 
his  good  character  is  presumed  until  it  is  impeached.  His  charac- 
ter is  attacked  by  the  charge  against  him.  But  this  rule  is  ele- 
mentary.   Hwrdthe  v.  Staie,  67  Wis.  552;  Whart  Crim.  Ev.  §  58. 

But,  in  weighing  evidence  of  good  character,  a  jury  should  be 
careful  to  remember  that  all  men  at  some  time  in  their  lives  have 
been  men  of  good  character,  and  that  men  of  previous  good  char- 
acter have  been  known  to  commit  some  of  the  gravest  crimes 
known  to  the  law.  However,  the  law,  in  its  humanity,  says  that 
evidence  is  to  be  received  and  considered  by  the  juiy,  and  given 
all  the  weight  that  they  think  it  justly  and  properly  entitled  to, 
and  no  more. 

It  is  not  competent  for  the  government  to  give  in  proof  the 
bad  character  of  the  defendant,  unless  he  first  opens  that  line  of 
inquiry  by  evidence  of  good  character.  Com,  v.  WebBter^  5 
Cush.  325,  52  Am.  Dec.  711;  St(xU  v.  Lapage^  57  K  H.  245,  24 
Am.  Kep.  69. 

§  372.  Record  Evidence  of  Bad  Character  how  Rebutted. — 

Among  the  stereotyped  questions  propounded  to  a  witness  with  a 
view  to  impair  his  credit  is  this,  ''Were  you  ever  arrested  and 
convicted  of  such  a  crime  ?"  (naming  the  crime).  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  the  interlocutor  has  previous  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  the  reply  elicited  is  almost  invariably  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  naturally  creates  unfavorabib  presumptions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  criminal  bar  of  this  country 
to  know  that  relief  may  be  afforded  in  part  at  least  from  these 
unfavorable  impressions  by  eliciting  upon  the  re-direct  examina- 
tion testimony  from  the  witness  declaratory  of  his  innocence  of 
the  crime  charged  and  this  although  the  record  of  his  conviction 
be  produced.  Such  a  record  is  not  conclusive  of  a  person's  guilt 
{Sims  V.  SimSy  75  S.  T.  467),  and  the  witness  has  the  right  to 
show  his  innocence  and  relieve  himself  from  the  stigma  of  convic- 
tion.    Wdkoff  V.  Teff't,  35  N.  Y.  S.  R.  93. 

The  record  of  the  judgment  or  conviction  may  under  some  cir- 
cumstances be  received  in  civil  actions  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
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the  fact  of  gnilt,  but  never  as  conclusive  or  as  estopping  the  party 
convicted  from  proving  his  innocence. 

One  strong  reason  assigned  for  not  holding  such  records  con- 
clusive is  the  absence  of  any  mutuality  in  the  estoppeL  The 
confusion  which  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  the  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject, results  from  losing  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  judgments  are  offered,  whether  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  conviction  and  judgment,  or  of  the  fact  of  the  guilt 
of  the  party.  Such  a  judgment  is  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  has  been  rendered,  and  all  the  legal 
consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

Therefore  when  by  law  the  fact  of  conviction  disqualifies  a  wi^ 
ness,  the  record,  when  introduced  for  that  purpose,  is  unimpeach- 
able and  the  evidence  is  for  the  court  and  not  the  jury.  When 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  of  guilt  there  is  a 
great  weight  of  authority  for  the  proposition  that  it  is  not  admis- 
sible in  a  civil  case,  but  it  is  well  settled  that  if  admitted  it  is  only 
prima  facie  evidence.    Sims  v.  SiTnSy  75  N.  T.  466. 

§  373.  What  Evidence  of  Character  may  Show. — Such  evi- 
dence might  create  a  reasonable  doubt  in  favor  of  the  accused. 
Armor  v.  StaUy  63  Ala.  173;  Carson  v.  StatSy  50  Ala.  134;  Fields 
V.  Statey  47  Ala.  603, 11  Am.  Rep.  771;  ffaU  v.  State^  40  Ala. 
698;  JnpitB  v.  People^  34  HL  516;  People  v.  Ashe^  44  CaL  288; 
People  V.  FmwicJcy  45  Cal.  287;  People  v.  Baina^  45  Cal.  292; 
State  V.  Chustafsoriy  50  Iowa,  194;  Sta4s  v.  Lvndleyy  51  Iowa,  343, 
33  Am.  Eep.  139;  SUxte  v.  Donovan^  61  Iowa,  278;  State  v,  Mc- 
Mv/rphyy  52  Mo.  251;  People  v.  Lamb^  2  Keyes,  360;  Stover  v. 
People^  56  N.  Y.  315;  StaU  v.  E&nryj  50  K  0. 65;  Heine  v.  Com. 
91  Pa.  145;  Lee  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  338;  StaU  v.  Daley,  53  Vt. 
442,  38  Am.  Kep.  694.  Or  it  may  be  produced  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from  facts  and  circumstances.  Stoite  v.  Ford,  3 
Strobh.  L.  517,  note;  State  v.  Podman,  62  Iowa,  456. 

But  the  failure  of  the  accused  to  call  witnesses  as  to  his  charac- 
ter raises  no  presumption  of  bad  character.  State  v.  Dockstader, 
42  Iowa,  436;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Gush.  295,  52  Am.  Dec  711; 
HarringUm  v.  State,  19  Ohio  St.  264;  Ormshy  v.  People,  53  N. 
Y.  472;  People  v.  Bodine^  1  Denio,  282;  State  v.  O'lfeal,  29  N. 
0. 251. 

"Where  evidence  of  good  character  has  been  interposed,  it  may 
be  rebutted  by  evidence  of  bcul  character  deduced  from  his  own 
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admissions,  bnt  not  by  proof  of  particnlar  acts.  Smith  r.  State^ 
47  Ala.  640;  McCarty  v.  People,  61  111.  231,  99  Am.  Dec.  642; 
<jfordon  v.  StaU^  3  Iowa,  410;  State  v.  WiUiama,  77  Mo.  310. 

The  principle  upon  which  good  character  may  be  proved  is, 
that  it  affords  a  presumption  against  the  commission  of  crime. 
This  presumption  arises  from  the  improbability,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  person  who  has  uniformly  pursued  an  honest  and  upright 
-course  of  conduct  will  deflect  from  it  and  perform  acts  inconsist- 
ent with  such  a  course.  Such  a  person  may  be  overcome  by 
temptation  and  fall  into  crime,  but  the  general  rule  is  fortunately 
otherwise.  The  influence  of  this  presumption  from  character  will 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  differ- 
ent cases.  It  must  be  slight  when  the  accusation  of  crime  is  sup- 
ported by  the  positive  testimony  of  unimpeached  witnesses;  and 
it  will  seldom  avail  to  control  the  mind  in  cases  where  the  testi- 
mony, though  circumstantial,  is  reliable,  strong  and  clear.  But  in 
cases  where  the  other  evidence  in  the  case  is  nearly  balanced,  but 
slightly  preponderating  against  the  defendant,  the  presumption 
from  proof  of  good  character  should  determine  the  result  and 
work  an  acquittal. 

Neither  good  nor  bad  character  can  be  proved  by  specific  acts 
or  charges.  Smith  v.  StcUe^  McCa/rty  v.  PeopUy  and  Gordon  v. 
State,  9wpra;  Engleman  v.  State,  2  Ind.  91;  People  v.  White,  14 
Wend.  111. 

Where  a  person  is  charged  with  a  crime,  the  failure  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  prove  his  general  good  character  raises  no  presumption 
against  it.  Stai^  v.  Kabrich,  39  Iowa,  277;  State  v.  O'Neal,  29 
N.  C.  251;  PeopU  v.  Bodine,  1  Denio,  282;  People  v.  WhUe,  24 
Wend.  520;  State  v.  Dockstader,  42  Iowa,  436. 

§  374.  Always  Ayailable  when  Evidence  is  Circumstantial. 
— Good  character  always  is  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  against  whom 
the  proof  is  circumstantial.  When  there  is  direct  evidence  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime  by  a  prisoner,  then  good  character 
goes  for  naught;  when  the  proof  is  circumstantial,  proof  of  good 
character  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  is  to  have 
a  very  favorable  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  jury.  Good 
-character  of  the  accused  is  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  upon  the 
•question  of  the  credibility  of  direct  evidence  of  his  guilt,  the 
6ame  as  upon  proof  of  circumstances  tending  to  show  it,  or 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  circumstances.  Memsen  v. 
PeopU,  43  N.  T.  6;  Stov^  v.  PeopU,  56  N.  Y.  315. 
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Indeed,  in  a  close  or  doubtful  case,  great  weight  should  be 
attached  to  evidence  of  good  character.  People  t.  Zaniby  2 
Keyes,  360;  2  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  148;  Cancemi  v.  People,  16  N.  Y. 
301. 

The  weight  of  modem  authority  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  rule  that  proof  of  good  character  constitutes  an 
ingredient  to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  reference  to  the  apparently  conclusive  or  inconclasiv& 
chai-acter  of  the  other  evidence.  See  State  v.  Henrys  50  N.  0* 
65;  Rex  v.  Stannard,  7  Car.  &  P.  673;  KisUer  v.  StaU,  54  Ind. 
400;  1  Whart  Am.  Grim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  644. 

§  875.  The  Cases  Examined.— In  Com.  v.  Hardy,  2  Mass. 
303,  it  was  said  that  '^in  doubtful  cases,  a  good  general  character, 
clearly  established,  ought  to  have  weight  with  a  jury,  but  it  ought 
not  to  prevail  against  the  positive  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,'* 
and  in  Com,  v.  Webster,  6  Gush.  295,  52  Am.  Dec.  711,  a  distinc- 
tion was  taken  between  crimes  '^of  great  and  atrocious  criminality^' 
and  ^^smaller  offenses,"  and  it  was  said  that  ^^against  facts  strongly 
proved  good  character  cannot  avail,"  and  that  in  the  smaller 
offenses,  such  as  ^^  pilfering  and  stealing,  where  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  .  .  .  proof  of  character  may  be  given  with  good 
effect." 

If  evidence  of  reputation  is  admissible  at  all,  its  weight  should 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  in  connection  with  all  the 
other  evidence  in  the  case. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  the  prosecution  to  attack  the  character  of 
the  prisoner,  unless  he  first  puts  that  in  issue  by  offering  evidence 
of  his  good  character. 

"  Evidence  of  good  character  is  always  admissible  for  the  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case;  it  is  to  be  weighed  and  considered  in 
connection  with  all  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause, — ^it  may  of 
itself,  in  some  instances,  create  the  reasonable  doubt  which  would 
entitle  the  accused  to  an  acquittal  The  rule  itself  is  not  merelj 
merciful.  It  is  both  reasonable  and  just.  There  may  be  cases  in. 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  a  man  ia 
placed,  evidence  of  good  character  may  be  all  he  can  offer  in  an- 
swer to  a  charge  of  crime.  Of  what  avail  is  a  good  character, 
wliich  a  man  may  have  been  a  lifetime  in  acquiring,  if  it  is  to* 
benefit  him  nothing  in  his  hour  of  peril  ? "  Paxson^  Ch. «/".,  in 
Com.  V.  Cleary,  8  L.  R.  A.  301, 135  Pa.  64. 
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In  Stephens  v.  PeopUj  4  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  396,  and  Lowenberg 
▼.  People,  5  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  414,  the  jnry  was  instmcted  that 
good  character  might  raise  the  doubt  entitling  the  prisoner  to  an 
acquittal,  and  the  weight  to  be  given  thereto  was  for  the  jury  in 
each  case.  The  defendant  having  been  f onnd  gnilty  in  each  case, 
no  point  was  raised,  as  we  understand,  in  the  appellate  court  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  instructions. 

The  doctrine  announced  in  Com.  v.  Webster,  supra,  has  been 
disapproved  and  condemned  in  Cancemi  v.  People,  16  N.  T.  501; 
Pec^  V.  Ajihe,  44  Cal.  288;  People  v.  Oa/rhuU,  17  Mich.  9,  97 
Am.  Dec  162;  Harrington  v.  StaU,  19  Ohio  St.  264.  The  rule 
of  these  cases  is  sustained  by  State  v.  Henry,  50  K.  G.  65;  Jupitz 
V.  People^  84  HL  516;  State  v.  MeMurphy,  52  Mo.  251;  United 
States  V.  Whitdker,  6  McLean,  342;  Com.  v.  Carey,  2  Brewst. 
404;  Epps  V.  State,  19  Ga.  102;  Felix  v.  State,  18  Ala.  720;  Ca/r- 
son  V.  StaU,  60  Ala.  134;  liya/n  v.  People,  19  Abb.  Pr.  232. 

In  Wesley  v.  State,  87  Miss.  327,  75  Am.  Dec.  62,  it  is  in  sub- 
stance said  that  good  character  is  no  defense,  and  the  better  course 
is  to  submit  the  question  as  to  its  effect  to  the  jury;  but  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt. 

This  question  was  somewhat  considered  in  State  v.  Turner,  19 
Iowa,  144.  The  opinion  is  exceedingly  brief,  consisting  of  but  a 
few  lines  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  and  while  it  may  not 
be  clear  and  certain,  yet  we  think  the  only  rule  established  is  'Hhat 
in  all  cases  a  good  character  is  to  be  considered." 

Of  course,  if  the  respondent  sees  fit  to  put  his  character  in  issue 
by  offering  evidence  tending  to  show  thaj^  it  is  good,  it  is  then 
permitted  to  the  prosecution  to  rebut  this  testimony  by  showing 
that  it  is  bad,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  to  the  effect 
that  this  must  be  done  by  evidence,  not  of  particular  facts,  but  of 
reputation.    State  v.  Lapage,  57  N.  H.  245,  24  Am.  Eep.  69. 

Where  a  party  undertakes  to  show  that  his  reputation  is  good, 
or  that  the  reputation  of  the  other  party  or  a  witness  is  bad,  he 
cannot  put  in  evidence  of  particular  facts  to  prove  the  general 
reputation  he  is  endeavoring  to  establish.  And  to  meet  evidence 
of  general  reputation  the  opposing  party  may  put  in  evidence  to 
the  contrary  of  a  like  general  character.  But  he  cannot  prove 
particular  facts  for  the  reason  that  a  particular  fact  does  not 
necessarily  establish  a  general  reputation  or  fairly  meet  the  issue 
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presented,  and  may  also  raise  collateral  issues;  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  while  a  party  is  presumed  always  to  be  ready  to  de- 
fend his  general  reputation,  he  is  not  expected  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  a  distinct  and  specific  charge.  Petersen  y.  Morgan^  116 
Mass.  850. 

In  a  case  heard  before  all  the  judges  in  England,  it  was  held 
that,  if  evidence  of  good  character  is  given  in  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oner, evidence  of  bad  character  may  be  given  in  reply;  but  in 
either  case  the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  the  prisoner's  general 
reputation  and  the  individual  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as  to  his 
disposition,  founded  on  his  own  experience  and  observation,  is 
inadmissible.  Chief  JiisUce  Cockbum,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  says :  ^'  The  only  way  of  getting  at  it  (his  character) 
is  by  giving  evidence  of  his  general  character  founded  on  his 
general  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives."  "  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  prisoner  cannot  give 
evidence  of  particular  facts,  although  one  fact  would  weigh  more 
than  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends  and  neighbors.  So,  too,  evi- 
dence of  antecedent  bad  conduct  would  form  equally  good  ground 
for  inferring  the  prisoner's  guilt,  yet  it  is  quite  dear  evidence  of 
that  kind  is  inadmissible."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  limits  of 
rebutting  evidence,  where  the  prisoner  puts  in  evidence  of  good 
character,  he  says :  '^  I  think  that  that  evidence  must  be  of  the 
same  character  and  confined  within  the  same  limits, — that  as  a 
prisoner  he  can  only  give  evidence  of  a  general  good  character, 
so  the  evidence  called  to  rebut  it  must  be  evidence  of  the  same 
general  description,  showing  that  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  in  favor  of  the  pijsoner  is  not  true,  but  that  the  man's  general 
reputation  is  bad."  The  judges  who  dissented  admitted  that  evi- 
dence of  particular  facts  was  admissible,  but  were  of  opinion  that 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  founded  on  his  own  experience  and 
observation  went  to  show  disposition  and  was  therefore  admissible 
on  the  question  of  character.  Chief  Justice  Erie  said :  ^^  I  agree 
that  evidence  of  individual  facts  is  to  be  excluded;  but  whether 
the  answer  given  by  the  witness  in  this  case  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
individual  fact  or  not  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  because  a  question 
of  very  general  importance  has  been  raised,  and,  with  reference 
to  that  question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  answer,  understood  as 
evidence  of  disposition,  is  admissible."  Reg.  v.  Rowtan^  Leigh 
A  0.  520, 10  Cox,  0.  C.  25. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  when  a  witness  is  pnt  upon  the 
8tand  to  attack  or  defend  character,  he  can  only  be  asked  on  the 
examination  in  chief  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  person 
whose  character  is  in  qaestion,  and  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
testify  to  particnlar  facts,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  such 
person,  but  when  the  witness  is  subjected  to  cross-examination,  he 
may  then  be  asked,  with  a  view  to  test  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
as  to  particular  facts.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  character  of  a 
person  is  to  be  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  generally 
said  or  thought  of  him  in  the  community  where  he  resides. 
Hence  when  a  witness  has  testified  on  his  examination  in  chief 
that  the  person,  as  to  whose  character  the  inquiry  is  instituted, 
bears  a  good  character,  his  opinion  and  the  value  of  it  may  be 
tested  by  asking  the  witness  on  his  cross-examination  whether  he 
has  ever  heard  that  the  person,  whose  character  is  in  question,  has 
been  accnsed  of  doing  acts  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
which  he  has  attributed  to  him.    State  y.  Merrimcm^  34  S.  C.  16. 

"There  are  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  "where  the  testimony  adduced  for  and  against  a  prisoner  is 
nearly  balanced,  in  which  a  good  character  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  a  man's  defense.  A  stranger,  for  instance,  may  be  placed 
under  circumstances  tending  to  render  him  suspected  of  larceny 
or  other  lesser  crimes.  He  may  show  that,  notwithstanding  these 
suspicious  circumstances,  he  is  esteemed  to  be  of  perfectly  good 
character  for  honesty  in  the  community  where  he  is  known,  and 
that  may  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  him.  £ut  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  and  atrocious  criminality,  the  commission  of  the  act 
is  so  unusual,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  beyond 
common  experience ;  it  is  so  manifest  that  the  offense,  if  perpe- 
trated, must  have  been  influenced  by  motives  not  frequently  oper- 
ating upon  the  human  mind ;  that  evidence  of  character,  and  of 
a  man's  habitual  conduct  under  common  circumstances,  must  be 
considered  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  the  instance  of  accusations 
of  a  lower  grade.  Against  facts  strongly  proved,  good  character 
cannot  avaU.  It  is  therefore  in  smaller  offenses,  in  such  as  relate 
to  the  actions  of  daily  and  common  life,  as  when  one  is  charged 
with  pilfering  and  stealing,  that  evidence  of  a  higher  character 
for  honesty  would  satisfy  a  jury  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
yield  to  such  a  temptation.  In  such  case,  where  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  proof  of  character  may  be  given  with  good  effect.    But 
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Still,  even  with  regard  to  the  higher  crimes,  testimony  of  good 
character,  though  of  less  avail,  is  competent  evidence  to  the  jury,, 
and  a  species  of  evidence  which  the  accused  has  a  right  to  oflEer. 
But  it  behooves  one  charged  with  an  atrocious  crime,  like  this  of 
murder,  to  prove  a  high  character,  and  by  strong  evidence  to  make 
it  counterbalance  a  strong  amount  of  proof  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  accused  to  put  his  charac- 
ter in  issue  or  not.  If  he  does,  and  offers  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter, then  the  prosecution  may  give  evidence  to  rebut  and  coun- 
teract it.  But  it  is  not  competent  for  the  government  to  give  in 
proof  the  bad  character  of  the  defendant,  unless  he  first  opens- 
that  line  of  inquiry  by  evidence  of  good  character."  Com.  v. 
WeUt^,  5  Gush.  324,  52  Am.  Dec.  711;  Trial  of  Prof.  Webster 
(Bemis'  ed.)  495,  496.    See  State  v.  Tv/m&r,  19  Iowa,  144. 

§  376.  When  Evidence  is  Confined  to  General  Reputation^ 

— It  has  often  been  held  that,  on  direct  examination,  the  evidence 
must  be  confined  to  general  reputation;  and  that  no  evidence  ia 
allowed  of  particular  acts  of  good  or  bad  conduct,  either  to  sustain 
or  impeach  character.  Jones  v.  State^  76  Ala.  9;  Huasey  v.  Statey 
87  Ala.  121.  To  thoroughly  comprehend  the  scope  of  this  rule^ 
we  must  understand  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  which 
are  the  following:  (1)  Every  person  is  supposed  to  be  capable  at 
any  time  of  sustaining  his  general  reputation;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  aay  one  to  be  prepared,  without  special 
notice,  to  answer  an  assault  on  his  character  imputed  by  particu- 
lar acts  of  bad  conduct  (2)  To  allow  such  evidence,  moreover,, 
would  lead  to  the  mischief  of  raising  any  number  of  collateral 
issues,  the  trial  of  which  might  be  almost  interminable,  and  other* 
wise  objectionable  as  diverting  the  mind  of  the  jury  from  the  inaii> 
issue.    2  Taylor,  Ev.  (7th  Eng.  ed.)  §  470. 

While  particular  acts  of  bad  conduct  are  not  admissible  to  assail 
character  on  the  direct  examination,  a  witness  deposing  to  general 
character  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  particular  facts,  in  order 
to  test  the  soundness  of  his  opinion,  and  elicit  the  data  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Jackson  v.  StatSj  78  Ala.  471;  Steele  v.  StatSj  83 
Ala.  20.  The  same  is  said  generally  by  the  text-writers  on  the 
laws  of  evidence.  1  Taylor,  Ev.  §  352;  2  Stark.  Ev.  304.  By 
this  is  meant,  not  the  truth  of  such  particular  facts,  bat  circulat- 
ing rumors  of  them,  which  form  a  part  of  the  general  repute,  and 
help  to  make  up  one's  good  or  bad  character.    This  principle  ia 
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illustrated  by  the  old  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wood^  6  Jur.  225,  where  a 
witness  for  a  defendant  who  was  charged  with  highway  robbery, 
having  testified  to  his  good  character,  was  asked  on  cross-exami- 
nation whether  he  had  not  heard  that  the  prisoner  was  suspected 
of  having  committed  a  robbery  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  few 
years  before.  It  was  objected,  that  this  was  a  particular  fact 
raising  a  collateral  issue.  The  objection  was  overruled  by  Baron 
Parke,  who  observed:  "The  question  is  not,  whether  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  of  that  robbery,  but  whether  he  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  implicated  in  it.  A  man's  character  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  small  circumstances,  of  which  his  being  suspected  of 
misconduct  is  one." 

§  377.  The  English  Rule  Examined.— The  English  rule  in 
reference  to  this  subject  has  been  epitomized  by  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen in  the  following  language:  "In  criminal  proceedings,  the 
fact  that  the  person  accused  has  a  good  character,  is  relevant;  but 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  bad  character,  ...  is  irrelevant. 
In  this  article  the  word  ^character'  means  reputation  as  distin- 
guished from  disposition,  and  evidence  may  be  given  only  of 
general  reputation  and  not  of  particular  acts  by  which  reputa- 
tion or  disposition  is  shown."     Stephen,  Dig.  art.  56. 

"When  a  man  is  prosecuted  for  rape  or  an  attempt  to  ravish,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  woman  against  whom  the  offense  was 
<5ommitted  was  of  a  general  immoral  character,  although  she  is 
not  cross-examined  on  the  subject.  The  woman  may  in  such,  a 
ease  be  asked  whether  she  has  had  connection  with  other  men, 
but  her  answer  cannot  be  contradicted.  She  may  also  be  asked 
whether  she  has  had  connection  on  other  occasions  with  the 
prisoner,  and  if  she  denies  it  she  (probably)  may  be  contradicted." 
Stephen,  Dig.  (Chase's  ed.)  art.  134. 

Mr.  Chase  in  a  valuable  note  appended  to  the  article  above 
quoted  says :  "  The  cases  in  this  ,country  are  agreed  that  the 
woman's  bad  general  character  for  chastity  may  be  proved  by  wit 
nesses,  and  also  that  she  may  be  examined  as  to  her  previous  con- 
nection with  the  prisoner.  3  Greenl.  Ev.  §  214;  Conkey  v.  People, 
1  Abb.  App.  Dec.  418;  Woods  v.  People,  55  N.  Y.  515,  14  Am. 
Kep.  309;  State  v.  Forahner,  43  K  H.  89,  80  Am.  Dec.  132,  and 
eases  infra.  But  they  disagree  as  to  whether  particular  acts  of  con- 
nection with  other  men  can  be  proved.  In  many  states  the  right  to 
prove  such  acts  is  denied,  either  by  her  own  examination  or  by  the 
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evidence  of  witnesses  {(Jom,  v.  Hcvrria^  131  Mass.  836;  Staie  ▼• 
ForshneVy  mpra;  McConiba  v.  StaUy  8  Ohio  St.  643;  Richie  ▼• 
State,  58  Ind.  355;  State  v.  White,  36  Mo.  500;  Sta;U  v.  Twrner^ 

1  Hoiist.  Crim.  Rep.  76)  but  in  some  states  snch  proof  is  compe- 
tent {State  V.  Reedy  39  Vt.  417,  94  Am.  Dec.  337,  permitting  it 
by  cross-examination;  JBenstine  v.  State,  2  Lea,  169, 31  Am.  Rep. 
593;  holding  both  modes  of  proof  allowable,  and  so  People  v. 
Benson,  6  Cal.  221,  65  Am.  Dec.  506;  Strang  v.  People,  24  Mich. 
1).  In  New  York  the  decisions  are  conflicting  ( Woods  v.  People, 
55  N.  Y.  515, 14  Am.  Rep.  309)  but  in  a  civil  action  for  assault 
with  intent  to  ravish,  such  evidence  has  been  received  in  mitigar 

.tion  of  damages.  Gtderette  v.  McKmley,  27  Hun,  820;  Watay  v. 
Ferher,  18  Wis.  601,  86  Am.  Dec.  789. 

"In  actions  of  seduction,  the  woman's  bad  character  for  chastity 
may  be  shown  (see  art.  67,  note,  ante),  but  she  cannot  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  acts  of  intercourse  with  other  men  than  the 
seducer  {Hoffman  v.  Kemerer,  44  Pa.  463;  Doyle  v.  Jessvp,  29 
111.  460;  Smith  v.  Yaryan,  69  Ind.  446,  85  Am.  Rep.  332,  but 
see  WamdeU  v.  EdAJoarde,  25  Hun,  498;  Sov4^  Bend  v.  Hardy, 
98  Ind.  577)  imless  a  child  is  bom  and  its  paternity  is  in  question. 
See  Smith  v.  Yaryam,,  supra.  But  some  cases  hold  that  such 
acts  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  men  themselves." 

2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  677;  Ford  v.  Jones,  62  Barb.  484;  Whiie  v. 
MurOamd,  71  111.  250,  22  Am.  Rep.  100. 

In  a  prosecution  for  rape,  the  character  of  the  woman  for 
cliastity  is  involved  in  the  issue,  and  may  be  impeached  by  gen- 
eral evidence  of  her  reputation,  but  particular  instances  of 
criminal  connection  with  other  persons  than  the  defendant  are  in- 
admissible. Com,,  V.  Mega/n,  105  Mass.  593;  Com,  v.  O^Brien, 
119  Mass.  842,  20  Am.  Rep.  325. 

§  378.  When  Evidence  of  Good  Character  is  UnavafliBg.— 

Where,  however,  the  act  charged  in  the  indictment  is  malum  in 
se,  and  the  evidence  clearly  sustains  it,  and  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  justifying -circumstances  or  extenuating  facts,  proof  of 
good  character  is  wholly  incompetent  and  irrelevant,  as  it  has  no 
tendency  to  either  prove  or  disprove  any  issue  raised  by  the  in- 
dictment and  evidence  of  this  nature,  if  offered,  should  be  wholly 
disregarded.  Coleman  v.  State,  59  Miss.  484;  Com.  v.  Hardy,  2 
Mass.  817;  State  v.  MoMurphy,  62  Mo.  251;  McJDanid  v.  siate, 
8  Smedes  &  M.  401;  People  v.  Bell,  ^9  Cal.  488;  Wesley  v.  State, 
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87  Miss.  831,  75  Am.  Dec.  62;  State  v.  Norihup^  48  Iowa,  683, 
80  Am.  Rep.  408;  United  States  v.  Smithy  2  Bond,  323;  BenneU 
V.  State^  8  Humph.  118;  United  Stoites  v.  RouderJ/ush^  Baldw.  514; 
Hex  Y.  Davison,  31  How.  St.  Tr.  217;  United  States  v.  I^ree- 
man,  4  Mason,  510;  People  v.  Kirhy,  1  Wheel.  Crim.  Cas.  64; 
Pe(?pZd  V.  Va/ne,  12  Wend.  82;  State  v.  Pea/rce,  15  Nev.  191; 
/Sfa^^  V.  Brown  (note)  8  Strobh.  L.  527;  /SSCa^^  v.  Gleason,  1  Nev. 
173;  StaU  v.  TT^Z*,  1  N.  J.  L.  628;  People  v.  Josephs,  7  Cal. 
129;  People  v.  CbZd,  4  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  35;  People  v.  Roberts,  6 
Cal.  214;  P^^i?  v.  MiOgaU,  5  Cal.  127. 

As  regards  the  instructions  of  the  court  with  reference  to  char- 
acter, the  charge  should  be  so  phrased  as  to  clearly  import  to  the 
jury  that  if  upon  the  whole  evidence  that  of  good  character  among 
the  rest,  the  jury  regard  the  crime  conclusively  proven  to  their 
satisfaction  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  then  the  good  character 
furnishes  no  defense  and  can  be  of  no  avail  to  defendant.  People 
V.  Sweeney,  183  K  T.  609. 

§  379.  The  Bnle  Restated.— The  true  rule  is,  that  such  evi- 
dence must,  in  any  event,  be  considered  by  the  jury,  together 
with  the  other  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case;  it  is  not  merely 
of  value  in  doubtful  cases,  but  will  of  itself,  sometimes,  create  a 
doubt  where  none  could  exist  without  it,  and  if  good  character  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  it  should  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  even  in  cases  where,  without  it,  the  whole 
evidence  would  slightly  preponderate  against  him.  St&pliens  v. 
People,  4  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  396;  Ca/ncemi  v.  People,  16  N.  T. 
601;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  785,  786. 

And  Jewett,  J.,  says  in  People  v.  Oay,  7  N.  T.  381,  "  that  in 
general  a  party  will  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  of  his  wit- 
ness' good  character  until  it  has  been  attacked  on  the  other  side." 
A  party  is  not  allowed  to  sustain  the  character  or  chastity  of  his 
witness  in  advance  of  any  attack.  People  v.  HuLse,  3  Hill,  309; 
People  V.  Oay,  svpra;  Ricssell  v.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  143;  People  v. 
Van  Eouter,  38  Hun,  168. 

Nor  is  evidence  of  specific  acts  of  violence  towards  third  per- 
sons admissible.  People  v.  Lamb,  2  Keyes,  371;  Eggler  v.  Peo- 
pU,  56  N.  T.  643;  Thomas  v.  PeopU,  67  N.  Y.  218. 

Epitomizing  the  present  rules  it  may  be  advisable  to  cast  them 
into  the  following  propositions : 

1.  It  is  not  permitted  to  the  prosecution  to  attack  the  character 
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of  the  prisoner,  unless  he  first  puts  that  in  issue  by  offering  evi- 
dence of  his  good  character. 

2.  It  is  not  permitted  to  show  the  defendant's  bad  character 
by  showing  particular  acts. 

3.  It  is  not  permitted  to  show  in  the  prisoner  a  tendency  or 
disposition  to  commit  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 

4.  It  is  not  permitted  to  give  in  evidence  other  crimes  of  the 
prisoner,  unless  they  are  so  connected  by  circumstances  with  the 
particular  crime  in  issue  as  that  the  proof  of  one  fact  with  its 
circumstances  has  some  bearing  upon  the  issue  on  trial  other  than 
such  as  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  three  propositions.  8t(xte  v. 
Lwpage^  57  N.  H.  245,  24  Am.  Eep.  69. 

In  the  case  of  Cbm.  v.  O^Brien^  119  Mass.  342,  20  Am.  Bep. 
325,  the  law  in  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  as  to  char> 
acter  is  very  fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed.  The  distinctioD 
that  the  term  ^^character"  concerns  what  the  man  is,  and  the  term 
'^  reputation"  concerns  what  issaid  of  him,  is  kept  plainly  in  view; 
and  it  is  clearly  sliown  that  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  proving 
character  is  by  showing  reputation.    /Si^^  v.  Lapag^  supra. 

§  380.  When  Negative  Evidence  of  Character  is  Compe- 
tent.—The  propriety  of  the  rule,  permitting  negative  evidence 
of  good  character,  is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  courts,  and  there  is  a  current  and  modem  authority  rapidly 
forming  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  after  observing  that  the 
term  "character"  is  not  synonymous  with  "disposition,"  but  simply 
means  reputation,  or  the  general  credit  which  a  man  has  obtained 
in  public  opinion,  observes  as  follows  of  the  practice  of  the  English 
judges  to  this  point:  "Aware  that  *the  best  character  is  generally 
that  which  is  the  least  talked  about,'  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  permit  witnesses  to  give  negative  evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
to  state  that  Hhey  have  never  heard  anything  against  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  they  had  been  called.'  "Nay, 
some  of  the  judges,"  he  continues,  "have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  evidence  in  this  negative  form  is  the  most  cogent  proof  of  a 
man's  good  reputation."  1  Taylor,  Ev.  §  350.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  cites  the  late  case  of  Reg.  v.  Cory^  10  Cox,  0.  C.  23, 
where  Oockbum,  Ch. «/.,  observes:  "I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
negative  evidence  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  a  man  saying  'I 
never  heard  anything  against  the  character  of  the  person  of  whose 
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character  I  come  to  speak,'  shonld  not  be  excluded.  I  think, 
though  it  is  given  in  a  negative  form,  it  is  the  most  cogent  evi- 
dence of  a  man's  good  character  and  reputation,  because  a  man's 
character  does  not  get  talked  about  until  there  is  some  fault  to  be 
found  with  him.  It  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  character,  that  he 
is  not  talked  about  at  alL  I  think  the  evidence  is  admissible  in 
that  sense." 

A  well  considered  case  in  direct  support  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
of  State  V.  Lee^  22  Minn.  407,  21  Am.  Kep.  769,  where  Berry,  t/., 
observes:  ^^A  very  sensible  and  commendable  instance  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  old  and  strict  rule  is  the  reception  of  negative 
evidence  of  good  character — as,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  swears  that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  accused 
for  a  considerable  time,  under  such  circumstances  that  he  would 
be  more  or  less  likely  to  hear  what  was  said  about  him,  and  has 
never  heard  any  remark  about  his  character — ^the  fact  that  a  per- 
son's character  is  not  talked  about  at  all  being,  on  grounds  of 
common  experience,  excellent  evidence  that  he  gives  no  occasion 
for  censure,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  character  is  good."  It 
was  held  accordingly  that  a  witness  might,  when  a  proper  predi- 
cate of  knowledge  has  been  laid,  be  permitted  to  testify  negative 
to  one's  good  character  by  affirming  that  he  had  never  heard  his 
character  discussed,  or  spoken  of  by  any  one." 

To  the  same  effect  is  Ocmdolfo  v.  StatCy  11  Ohio  St.  114,  where 
negative  evidence  of  a  defendant's  good  character  was  allowed  to 
be  given.  ^^Such  evidence,"  it  was  said,  '4s  often  of  the  strongest 
description;  as,  where  a  character  for  truth  is  in  issue,  that  among 
those  acquainted  with  the  party,  it  had  never  been  questioned; 
and  so,  as  to  character  for  peace  and  quietness,  that  among  those 
with  whom  the  party  associates,  no  instance  has  been  known  or 
heard  of,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  quarrel" 

In  State  v.  NeUon^  58  Iowa,  208,  the  same  rule  was  recognized, 
«nd  a  party  was  allowed  to  testify  that  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing against  the  defendant's  character  or  reputation,  the  court 
observing  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rule,  ^'a  person,  who  had 
lived  80  far  a  blameless  life  as  to  provoke  but  little  discussion 
respecting  his  character  would  oftentimes  be  utterly  unable  to 
support  his  character  when  assailed." 

So  in  Dame  v.  Foster^  68  Ind.  258,  an  instruction  to  the  jury 
was  held  good,  which  asserted  that,  '4f  a  man's  neighbors  say 
39 
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nothing  whatever  about  him,  as  to  his  trnthfnlnees,  that  fact  of 
itself  is  evidence  that  his  general  reputation  for  truth  is  good.*^ 
And  in  Dams  v.  Frcmke^  33  Gratt.  413,  a  witness  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  another's  character  was  allowed  to  testify 
that  he  never  heard  it  called  in  question,  Staples,  J.^  observing: 
^'Possibly,  in  many  cases,  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  ta 
the  witness  is  that  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  veracity  is  never 
called  in  question,  or  even  made  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
community  where  he  resides." 

In  GhUds  V.  State^  55  Ala.  28,  a  witness,  who  claimed  to  know 
the  character  of  another  witness,  ^^but  never  heard  his  character 
discussed,"  was  held  competent  to  speak  to  the  question  of  char- 
acter. A  like  principle  was  declared  in  Hadjo  v.  Oooder^  13^ 
Ala.  718. 

In  Beid  v.  Reid^  17  N.  J.  Eq.  101,  much  of  the  evidence  as  to- 
the  character  of  the  witness  was  founded  on  opinions  expressed 
by  others  after  their  examination,  and  a  material  portion  was  fur- 
nished by  a  person  who  made  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  residence  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence  in  the  cause. 
It  is  said:  ^^All  this  evidence  is  clearly  incompetent  "So  rule  is 
better  settled,  or  founded  on  clearer  principles,  than  that  which 
excludes  all  testimony  touching  reputation  founded  on  opinion 
expressed  post  litem  mota/m.  Not  only  should  the  character  of 
the  witness  be  founded  on  reputation  previously  existing,  but  a 
stranger  sent  by  a  party  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  witness,  to 
learn  his  character,  will  not  be  permitted  to  testify  as  to  the  result 
of  his  inquiries." 

A  very  sensible  and  commendable  instance  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  old  and  strict  rule  is  the  reception  of  negative  evidence  of 
good  character — ^as  for  example,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who 
swears  that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  accused  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  under  such  circumstances  that  he  would  be  more  or 
less  likely  to  hear  what  was  said  about  him,  and  he  has  never 
heard  any  remark  about  his  character, — the  fact  that  a  person's 
character  is  not  talked  about  at  all  being,  on  grounds  of  common 
experience,  excellent  evidence  that  he  gives  no  occasion  for  cen- 
sure, or  in  other  words,  that  his  character  is  good.  Beg.  v.  Bauh 
tarty  10  Oox,  0.  0.  26,  2  Hurd,  Crim.  Cas.  833;  Oandoffo  v.  Statey 
11  Ohio  St.  114;  State  v.  Zee,  22  Minn.  407,  21  Am.  Bep.  769. 

That  reputation  may,  with  justice,  well  be  called  good  which 
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no  slanderer  has  ever  ventnred  to  even  as  much  as  question.  A 
blameless  life,  oftentimes,  though  not  always,  gives  origin  to  such 
a  reputation.  But  when  it  can  be  said  of  a  man,  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  they  never  heard  his  reputation  as  to 
truth  and  morals  discussed,  denied  or  doubted,  it  is  equivalent  to 
passing  upon  him  the  highest  enconium.  The  authorities  abun- 
dantly establish  that  the  person  testifying  need  not  base  his  means 
of  knowledge  on  what  is  "generally  said"  of  the  person  whose 
character  is  in  question,  but  may  base  his  knowledge  of  the  repu- 
tation of  such  person  on  evidence  of  the  negative  nature  above 
noted.  Lemon8  v.  State^  4  W.  Ya.  755,  6  Am.  Rep.  293;  Qamr 
ddfo  V.  State^  mpra;  Cockbum,  Ch,  J.^  in  Reg,  v.  Bowton^  1 
Leigh  &  0. 636;  State  v.  Oratey  68  Mo.  22;  Kelly,  Grim.  L.  §  241. 
See  1  Bice,  Civil  Evidence,  p.  629. 


CHAPTEE  XLVL 

EVTOENCE  OP  FORMER  JEOPARDY  OR  CONVICTION. 

§  381.  Doctrine  of  Autrefois  Acquit  and  Convict  Examined. 
382.  How  Question  is  Determined. 
883.   Views  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
384.  Evidence  that  Jury  were  Discharged  is  Equivalent  to  an 

Acquittal. 
885.  Miscellaneous  Authorities  Examined. 

§  381.  Doetrine  of  Autrefois  Acquit  aud  Conrict  Exam- 
ined.— ^The  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  no  person  shall  be  twice  pnt  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb 
for  the  same  offense,  is  an  explicit  and  solemn  recognition  of 
the  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  no  man  shall  be  twice  tried 
for  the  same  offense;  and  the  test  by  which  the  courts  determine 
whether  a  person  has  been  once  in  jeopardy,  or  once  already  tried, 
is  whether  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  or  a/utrefois  convict  can  be 
sustained,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  People  v. 
Qoodwvn,  18  Johns.  187;  Story,  Const.  §  1787. 

There  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  least  a  seeming  inconsistency  in 
the  language  of  the  authorities  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  (4  Bl.  Com.  336)  says  that  the  plea  of  a  former  con- 
viction for  the  same  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment  Wlas 
ever  given  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  (being  suspended  by  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy  or  for  other  causes)  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an 
indictment.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (Hale,  P.  C, 
248)  cites  Ya/wafs  Case^  4  Coke,  Eep.  45,  as  holding  that  autrefois 
convict  by  verdict  is  no  plea,  unless  judgment  be  given  upon  the 
conviction.  In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  in  the  case 
of  People  V.  OoodAJovn^  supra^  he  says,  speaking  of  a  plea  of  a 
former  acquittal,  that,  to  render  it  a  bar,  there  must  have  been  a 
legal  acquittal  by  judgment  upon  a  trial  for  the  same  offense  and 
the  verdict  of  a  petit  jury.  Chitty,  in  his  Criminal  Law  (vol.  1, 
p.  462)  speaks  somewhat  less  distinctly  of  a  sentence  or  judgment 
being  requisite.  He  says,  "  the  crime  must  be  the  same  for  which 
the  defendant  was  before  convicted,  and  the  conviction  must  have 
been  lawful,  on  a  sufficient  indictment;   and  if  he  has  neither 
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received  sentence  nor  prayed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  this  plea  is 
said  not  to  be  pleadable  if  the  former  indictment  were  invalid," 
There  wonld  seem  to  be  a  practical  injustice,  and  an  inconsist- 
ency with  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  common  law  rule,  as 
adopted  by  the  constitutional  provision  in  this  country,  in  de- 
manding that  a  prisoner  should  have  received  sentence  in  all  cases 
before  he  should  be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  had  been  once  con- 
victed, or  had  been  once  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Hex 
V.  Bovmian^  6  Car.  &  P.  101;  8taU  v.  Elden^  41  Me.  166;  Com. 
V.  jSoJy,  12  Pick.  496. 

Pleas  of  the  kind  must  allege  that  the  former  trial  was  in  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  that  the  person  and  the 
offense  are  the  same,  and  must  set  forth  the  former  record,  else 
the  plea  will  be  bad.  Rex  v.  WUdey^  1  Maule  &  S.  188;  2  Bus- 
sell,  Crimes  (4th  ed.)  60;  Bex  v.  Edwa/rde^  Euss.  &  E.  224. 

Standard  authorities  which  show  that  the  plea  of  a  former  con- 
viction or  acquittal  must  set  forth  the  substance  of  the  record  are 
very  numerous  and  decisive.  Where  the  plea  is  cmt/refoie  convict^ 
it  must  appear  that  the  prisoner  received  sentence  as  required  by 
law;  or  if  the  plea  be  cmt/refois  acquit,  it  must  appear  that  the 
court  gave  the  order  that  he  go  without  day.  Eoscoe,  Crim. 
Ev.  (8th  ed.)  199. 

Defenses  of  the  kind  are  often  set  up;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
false  pretenses,  the  established  rule  is,  that  the  accused  is  required 
not  only  to  show  the  nature  of  the  former  prosecution  and  the 
conviction  or  acquittal  with  certainty  in  his  plea,  but  also  to  show 
the  record  or  its  substance  to  the  court,  by  producing  or  vouching 
it  at  the  time  he  pleads,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
delay  the  trial  when  he  pleased  by  pleading  a  former  conviction 
or  acquittal  in  another  jurisdiction;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
false  pretenses  in  pleading,  the  requirement  is,  that  the  plea  shaU 
show  the  record,  or  vouch  it  if  it  be  in  the  same  court  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  wait  until  nul  tiel  record  is 
pleaded  by  the  prosecutor.     2  Stark.  Crim.  PI.  850. 

The  rule  may  be  stated  to  be,  that,  to  make  the  plea  a  bar, 
proof  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  second  indictment  must  be 
sufScient  in  law  to  have  warranted  a  conviction  upon  the  first 
indictment  of  the  same  offense  charged  in  the  second,  and  not  of 
a  different  offense.  The  general  rule  adopted  for  ascertaining 
the  identity  of  the  offenses  is  as  stated  by  Archbold  in  his  work 
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on  Criminal  Pleading,  p.  106,  where  it  is  said :  '^  The  tme  test 
by  which  the  question  whether  the  plea  is  a  bar  in  any  particular 
may  be  tried  is,  whether  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  the 
second  indictment  would  have  been  sufficient  to  procure  a  l^al 
conyiction  on  the  first."  Substantially  the  rule  has  been  stated  in 
the  same  way  by  Chitty  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law.  CwrrvpbeH 
V.  PeopU,  109  111.  665,  50  Am.  Rep.  621. 

^^  To  sustain  this  plea  {autrefois  convioi  or  acqmC)y  it  is  not 
sufficient  simply  to  put  in  the  former  record;  some  evidence  must 
be  given  that  the  ofiEenses  charged  in  the  former  and  present  in- 
dictments are  the  same.  This  may  be  done  by  showing,  by  some 
person  present  at  the  former  trial,  what  was  the  offense  actually 
investigated  there;  and,  if  that  is  consistent  with  the  charge  in 
the  second  indictment,  a  presumptive  case  will  thus  be  made  out, 
which  must  be  met  by  proof  on  the  other  side,  of  the  diversity  of 
the  two  offenses."  Wilson  v.  State^  46  Tex.  77,  33  Am.  Rep. 
602;  1  Bishop,  Orim.  Proc.  §  816. 

It  is  the  settled  law  that  an  acquittal  on  one  indictment,  in 
order  to  be  a  good  defense  to  a  subsequent  indictment^  must  be 
an  acquittal  of  the  same  identical  offense  as  that  charged  in  the 
second  indictment.  That  fact  must  in  some  way  appear  from  the 
plea  itself,  and  that  the  offenses  charged  in  both  cases  were  the 
same  in  law  and  in  fact.  Com.  v.  Rohy^  12  Pick.  496.  The 
question  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  appearing  from 
the  record,  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  circumstances. 

What  constitutes  legal  jeopardy  has  led  to  much  discussion  and 
diverse  constructions.  By  most  courts  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions forbidding  that  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  (U.  S.  Const.  Amendments,  art  5 ; 
If.  Y.  Const,  art.  1,  §  6)  are  construed  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  common  law  rule  as  applied  in  the  plea  of  atU^efois  acquiL 
In  such  construction  there  must  have  been  a  final  verdict  of  con- 
viction or  acquittal  upon  a  valid  indictment.  Such  is  the  rule  in 
the  United  States  courts  (  United  States  v.  OHhert^  2  Sumn.  41); 
in  Massachusetts  {Com.  v.  Bowen,  9  Mass.  494);  in  Kew  York 
{Shepherd  v.  People^  25  N.  Y.  406);  and  in  many  other  states,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  1  Whart  Am.  Crim.  L.  §§  482-587. 
In  other  courts  and  in  other  states  a  very  technical  rule  is  adopted. 

The  words,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  used  originally  in  Magna 
Charta,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are  understood  to  mean  due 
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process  of  law,  that  is,  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good 
and  lawful  men;  and  this,  says  Lord  Coke,  is  the  true  sense  and 
exposition  of  those  words.  The  better  and  larger  definition  of 
dae  process  of  law,  is  that  it  means  law  in  its  regular  course  of 
administration,  through  courts  of  justice.  3  Story,  Const.  264, 661; 
1  Kent,  Com.  pt.  FV.,  p.  18. 

It  is  well  settled,  by  abundant  authority,  that  a  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offense,  may  waive  any  irregu- 
larity which  exists  in  the  case.  He  may  waive  a  constitutional 
provision  which  is  intended  for  his  benefit.  He  may  waive  a  trial 
by  jury;  he  may  waive  a  plea  of  autrefois  acqtdt  by  not  inter- 
posing it.  He  may  also  waive  any  matter  of  form  or  substance, 
excepting  only  what  may  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
Fiersan  v.  FsopUy  79  N.  T.  424. 

§  882.  How  Question  Is  Determined. — Obviously  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  the  defense  can  furnish,  is  the  record  of  the 
former  conviction,  and  this  seems  to  be  required  under  the  Mis- 
souri law.  State  v.  Ruga/n^  68  Mo.  214.  But  as  this  rule  would 
impose  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the  defense,  it  is  well  settled 
in  most  jurisdictions,  that  the  record  of  the  judgment  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  identity  of  the  two  offenses  may  be  estab- 
lished by  either  record  or  parol  evidence.  Sta4s  v.  MaasweUy  51 
Iowa,  814;  Dunn  v.  State^  70  Ind.  47;  Mov/mt  v.  State^  14  Ohio, 
295,  45  Am.  Dec.  542. 

Whether  the  accused  has  been  previously  tried  for  the  same 
offense  is  a  question  to  be  determined  partly  by  the  record  of  the 
previous  trial,  and  partly  by  parol  evidence  in  connection  with  it 
for  the  purpose  of  identification.  The  burden  of  maintaining  the 
defense  of  former  jeopardy  is  upon  the  person  pleading  it;  the 
record  of  a  conviction  of  one  of  the  same  name  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  identity,  and  where  the  offense  proved  on  the  former  trial 
<$orresponds  with  that  alleged  in  the  complaint,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  are  the  same.  While  the  record  of  the  former  trial 
is  necessary,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  other  evidence,  it  will  be 
insufScient  to  sustain  the  plea,  it  being  equally  necessary  to  pro- 
duce proof  that  the  former  prosecution  was  for  the  same  offense, 
and  it  must  not  only  show  that  jeopardy  had  once  attached,  but 
also  that  it  had  not  been  discharged  by  operation  of  law  or  waived 
by  some  act  of  the  defendant.  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  title 
Jeopao'dy^  citing  Bailey  v.  StaUy  26  Gii.  579;  Campbell  v.  StaiSy 
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109  lU.  665;  Walter  v.  State,  105  Ind.  589;  Marshall  v.  iSitofe,  ft 
Ind.  498;  Grisham  v.  State,  19  Tex.  App.  504;  Emerson  v.  StaU^ 
43  Ark.  372;  SuoaUey  v.  PeopU,  2  West.  Rep.  891, 116  Dl.  247; 
Durm  V.  Sta;te,  70  Ind.  47;  Com.  v.  DUUme,  11  Gray,  67;  1  Bishop, 
Crim.  L.  §  1050;  Whart.  Grim.  PI.  &  Pr.  §  481;  VoweOs  v.  Com, 
83  Ky.  193;  State  v.  EOsoe,  11  Mo.  App.  91, 76  Mo.  505;  Boyer  v. 
State,  16  Ind.  451;  HemLey  v.  4SS^a&5, 107  Ind.  587. 

§  383.  Ylews  of  Mr.  Bishop. — Mr.  Bishop  well  expresses  the 
prevailing  juridical  view  in  so  far  as  evidence  of  a  former  convic- 
tion is  concerned  in  the  following  language:  ^'The  former  record 
is  produced,  and  for  what  is  provable  thereby  it  is  conclusive. 
Nor  can  the  matter  of  the  record  be  proved  otherwise  than  by 
itself.  There  must  be  no  variance  between  it  and  the  plea.  The 
identity  of  the  parties  and  of  the  offense  is  established  by  parol 
testimony.  •  •  •  If  the  identity  alike  of  the  parties  and  of 
the  offense  is  conceded,  it  becomes  a  question  for  the  court,, 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  previous  conviction  or  acquittal." 

1  Bishop,  Grim.  Proc.  §  816.  This  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
ancient  common  law  authorities.    2  Hale,  P.  G.  241;  Res^  v.  Sheeny 

2  Gar.  &  P.  635. 

§  384.  Evidence  that  Jury  were  Discharged  is  Equivalent 
to  an  Acquittal. — ^It  is  well  established  that  the  discharge  of  a 
jury  in  a  criminal  case  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  after 
it  has  been  duly  impaneled  and  sworn,  but  before  verdict,  i» 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  unless  the  discharge  was 
ordered  in  consequence  of  such  necessity  as  the  law  regards  as 
imperative,  and  that  in  such  case  the  record  must  show  tlie  exist' 
ence  of  the  necessity  which  required  such  discharge,  otherwise 
the  defendant  will  be  exonerated  from  the  liability  of  further 
answering  to  the  indictment.  Himss  v.  SUxte,  24  Ohio  St.  134; 
Mitchell  V.  StaU,  42  Ohio  St  383;  Adams  v.  StaAe,  99  Ind.  244; 
PcmeU  V.  StaU,  17  Tex.  App.  346;  Whibterh  v.  State,  61  Miss. 
717;  Maden  v.  Emmons,  83  Ind.  331;  State  v.  Co7vnor,  5  Goldw. 
311;  Stewa/rt  v.  StaU,  15  Ohio  St.  155;  Dobhms  v.  Staie,  14  Ohio 
St.  493;  Wright  v.  StaU,  5  Ind.  290,  61  Am.  Dec.  90;  Poage  v. 
StaU,  3  Ohio  St.  229;  State  v.  Walker,  26  Ind.  346;  Rulo  v.  StaU, 
19  Ind.  298;  Orami  v.  People,  4  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  627;  McCarJde 
V.  State,  14  Ind.  39. 

§  385.  Miscellaneous  Authorities  Examined. — ^Former  ac- 
quittal, to  be  available  as  a  defense,  must  be  specially  pleaded; 
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the  plea  is  not  admissible  under  the  general  issue.  JRic&les  y. 
State,  68  Ala.  638;  jS^ate  y.  Morgan,  95  K  0.  641. 

Where  the  two  trials  of  the  same  case  were  in  the  same  court, 
it  is  not  essential  to  interpose  such  pleas.  Foster  y.  State,  25  Tex. 
App.  544;  Rdbvnson  y.  Staie,  21  Tex.  App.  160. 

As  to  former  jeopardy,  see  Com.  y.JFiiBpatrich,  1  L.  K.  A.  451, 
121  Pa.  109. 

The  plea  of  former  acquittal  is  good  only  where  the  OYidence 
necessary  to  support  the  second  indictment  would  haYC  been  suffi- 
cient to  procure  a  legal  couYiction  on  the  first.  HUands  y.  Com. 
5  Cent.  Rep.  267, 114  Pa.  372;  Com.  v.  Trimmer,  84  Pa.  69. 

It  applies  where  the  transaction  is  the  same  and  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  same  proof.    Shvhert  y.  State^  21  Tex.  App.  551. 

An  acquittal  under  an  indictment  for  larceny  is  a  bar  to  a  sub- 
sequent indictment  alleging  ownership  in  a  different  person  and 
the  taking  on  a  different  day.  Ooode  y.  State,  70  Qa.  752;  People 
Y.  Oood/wm,  18  Johns.  205;  Com.  y.  Bowden,  9  Mass.  494;  Com. 
V.  P.v/rchase,  2  Pick.  525. 

Nor  is  such  a  party  put  in  legal  jeopardy  if  the  term  of  the 
court,  as  fixed  by  law,  comes  to  an  end  before  the  trial  is  finished. 
StaU  Y.  Brooks,  3  Humph.  72;  Mahala  y.  State,  10  Terg.  532, 
81  Am.  Dec.  591;  StaU  y.  BatOe,  7  Ala.  261;  Re  Spier,  12  N. 
0.  491;  Wright  y.  State,  5  Ind.  292,  61  Am.  Dec.  90;  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.  (4th  ed.)  404.  Nor  if  the  jury  are  discharged  before 
Yerdict,  with  the  consent  of  the  accused,  expressed  or  implied. 
State  Y.  Slack,  6  Ala.  676.  Kor  if  the  Yerdict  is  set  aside  on  mo- 
tion of  the  accused,  nor  on  writ  of  error  sued  out  in  his  behalf. 
Sta^  Y.  Rechujm,  17  lowa^  329.  Nor  in  case  the  judgment  is  aiv 
rested  on  his  motion.    People  y.  Casborue,  13  Johns.  851. 

The  authorities  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  effect  of 
granting  a  new  trial  on  the  application  of  the  defendant  is  the 
same  in  a  criminal  as  in  a  ciYil  case,  and  opens  the  whole  cause 
for  retrial  upon  the  same  issues  as  on  the  first,  are  collected  in  the 
case  of  State  y.  Behimer,  20  Ohio  St.  572.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
CYer,  more  in  harmony  with  the  humane  maxims  of  the  criminal 
law  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  hold  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  acquitting  the  defendant  of  the  higher  offense 
was  an  adjudication  upon  that  charge,  and  that  legal  effect  should 
be  giYen  to  it  as  such,  while  the  new  trial  should  be  limited  to 
the  lower  degree  of  homicide  of  which  he  had  been  couYicted. 
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In  the  case  of  Wilson  y.  StcUe,  24  Conn.  57,  after  an  exhanstiYe 
examination  of  the  question,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  of  a 
person  for  petit  larceny  committed  at  the  same  time  a  burglary 
was  committed,  was  not  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  prosecution  for  the 
burglary;  and  in  case  of  Gom  v.  Hoby,  12  Pick.  496,  it  was  held 
that  a  plea  in  bar  is  bad  if  the  offenses  charged  in  the  two  indict- 
ments be  perfectly  distinct  in  point  of  law,  however  closely  they 
may  be  connected  in  point  of  fact.    State  y.  Martin^  76  Mo.  337. 

In  Jones  v.  State,  13  Tex.  168,  62  Am.  Dec  560,  the  prisoners 
were  indicted  for  murder  m  the  first  degree;  they  were  tried  on 
the  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  A  new  trial  was  granted  on  their  motion, 
and  they  were  tried  a  second  time  and  convicted  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  the 
judgment  was  reversed.  Mr.  Justice  Lipscomb,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  examining  the  authorities,  said: 
^^  The  result  of  our  investigation  is,  that  both  on  principle  and  the 
authority  of  adjudged  cases,  the  appellants,  after  having  been 
acquitted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  found  guilty  of  mur* 
der  in  the  second  degree,  could  not  be  legally  tried  and  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  that  the  verdict  so  finding 
them  cannot  stand  as  the  basis  of  a  judgment  and  execution 
thereon." 

In  State  v.  Tweedy,  11  Iowa,  351,  the  accused  was  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  found  guilty  of  manslanghter. 
The  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal,  and  the  cause  remanded 
for  trial  again.  On  the  second  trial,  the  court  refused  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  he  had  once  been  acquitted  of  murder,  and  could 
only  be  tried  again  for  manslaughter.  The  case  went  again  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  in  a  very  able  review  of  the  authorities  by 
Mr.  Justice  Wright,  it  was  held  that  the  verdict  of  manslaughter, 
on  the  first  trial,  was  an  acquittal  of  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
and  that  the  prisoner  could  not  again  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  that 
ofPense.  The  court  said :  "  When  the  prisoner  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  and  appealed  to  this  court,  he  sought  to  be  relieved  of  a 
judgment  against  him  for  manslaughter.  He  had  no  complaint 
to  make  that  the  jury  had  not  convicted  him  in  the  offense  of 
murder.  If,  however,  he  might  properly  be  subjected  to  a  second 
trial  for  murder,  then  he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  verdict 
whicli  he  may  deem  ever  so  erroneous,  lest  by  disturbing  it,  when 
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insisting  on  his  legal  rights,  he  may  place  himself  again  in  jeop- 
ardy. When  a  jnry  has  once  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to 
the  lower  offense,  the  prisoner  should  not,  m  our  opinion,  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  additional  hazard,  by  attempting  to  be 
relieved  of  the  erroneous  judgment  It  is  settled,  upon  authority, 
that  if  he  obtains  a  new  trial  he  may  be  agam  tried  for  the  offense 
of  which  he  was  convicted.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  however 
when  it  is  sought  to  try  him  for  the  offense  of  which  he  was  not 
convicted,  and  which  was  not  necessarily  in  the  verdict  of  guilty.'* 
Johnson  V.  Staie^  29  Ark.  31,  21  Am.  Eep.  154. 
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§  886.  Preliminary  Statement. — ^The  contention  so  frequently 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  our  jurists  to  the  ejBEect  that  the  sod- 
den condition  of  the  accused  should  operate  an  extenuation  of  his 
fault,  is  a  phenomena  in  criminal  prosecution  that  should  be 
suppressed. 

However  strong  the  argument  may  be  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science, in  the  dispensation  of  criminal  justice  it  can  find  no  place. 
It  would  not  do  to  expose  society  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious  as 
this.  It  would  never  answer  to  say  that  a  party  who,  in  a 
drunken  freak,  comes  into  your  house  and  murders  you  whilst 
you  are  harmless  and  inoffensive  shall  go  free  and  unpunished. 
Life  is  too  sacred  and  too  dear — too  valuable  a  gift  from  the 
Father  and  source  of  all  life  to  be  taken  in  this  manner.  The 
books  contain  but  one  rule  upon  this  question  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  the  present,  and  that  is,  if  a  person  voluntarily  be- 
comes drunk  he  shall  be  accountable  for  what  he  does.while  in 
that  condition.  It  does  not  avail  the  accused  that  he  did  the  un- 
lawful act  in  the  spirit  of  mere  drunken  bravado.  Human  life 
cannot  be  so  cheapened  as  to  permit  voluntary  drunkenness  to 
shield  an  accused  person  who,  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful 
act,  unintentionally  takes  another's  life.  Surher  v.  Staie^  99  Ind. 
71.    This  sufficient  reason  locates  the  law  governing  the  subject 

§  387.  Drunkenness  no  Excuse  for  Grime. — Modern  criminal 
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juriBpmdence  has  long  recognized  the  presence  of  an  inexorable 
law,  which  refuses  to  admit  mere  intoxication  as  an  excuse  for 
crime.  TidweU  v.  State,  70  Ala.  83;  State  v.  BvUoch,  13  Ala. 
413;  Friery  v.  People,  64  Barb.  319;  People  v.  Pobinson,  1 
Park.  Crim.  Rep.  649;  Sta;te  v.  Thompson,  12  Nev.  140;  Shannor 
han  V.  Com.  8  Bush,  464;   State  v.  Turner,  Wright  (Ohio)  20; 

United  States  v.  Drew,  6  Mason,  28;  Boswell  v.  Com.  20  Gratt 
860;  Staie  v.  Mullen,  14  La.  Ann.  577;  Rafferty  v.  People,  66 
111.  118;  MoEemie  v.  /Stofe,  26  Ark.  335;  /Sito^  v.  JT^a^A,  83  N. 
C.  626;  People  v.  WiUiama,  48  Cal.  344;  Ca^c^  v.  State,  81  Ga. 
424;  /Sfej^  V.  Hurley,  1  Houst.  Crim.  Cas.  28;  People  v.  Porter, 
2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  14;  Mercer  v.  /S&»^,  17  Ga.  146;   People  v. 

FiZZ(?y,  2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  19;  JEstea  v.  State,  55  Ga.  30;  StaU 
V.  Ha/rlow,  21  Mo.  446;  Ma/raJuiU  v.  /Sto^,  59  Gft.  154;  People 
V.  FvO&r,  2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  16;  X^rmy  v.  People,  31  N.  T. 
330;  CBrien  v.  People,  48  Barb.  274;  (7<w*.  v.  Hcmhms,  8 
Gray,  463;  P<9<>pid  v.  Rogers,  18  N.  T.  9,  72  Am.  Dec.  484;  Com. 
V.  Dougherty,  1  Browne,  App.  20;  People  v.  Oa/rhutt,  17  Mich. 
9,  97  Am.  Dec.  162;  Cfem.  v.  5iw^,  2  Brewst.  546;  Golden  v. 
/Sl^o^,  25  Ga.  527;  1  Russell,  Crimes,  12;  2  BL  Com.  25;  Coke, 
Inst.  274a. 

The  foregoing  adjudications  suffidentlj  indicate  the  extended 
prevalence  of  the  rule,  any  serious  modification  of  this  view  would 
be  dangerous  to  and  subversive  of  public  welfare.  But  in  many 
cases  evidence  of  intoxication  is  admissible  with  a  view  to  the 
question  whether  a  crime  has  been  committed;  or  where  a  crime, 
consisting  of  degrees,  has  been  committed,  such  evidence  may  be 
important  in  determining  the  degree.  Thus  an  intoxicated  person 
may  have  a  counterfeit  bank  bill  in  his  possession  for  a  lawful 
purpose,  and,  intending  to  pay  a  genuine  bill  to  another  person, 
may,  by  reason  of  such  intoxication,  hand  him  the  counterfeit  bill. 
As  intent,  in  such  case,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  offense,  it  is  possible 
that  in  proving  intoxication  you  go  far  to  prove  that  no  crime 
was  committed.  PigTnam,  v.  State,  14  Ohio,  555,  45  Am.  Dec. 
558;  Cline  v.  State,  43  Ohio  St  332. 

A  man  who  voluntarily  puts  himself  in  a  condition  to  have  no 
control  of  his  actions  must  be  held  to  intend  the  consequences. 
The  safety  of  the  community  requires  this  rule.  Intoxication  is 
60  easily  counterfeited,  and  when  real  is  so  often  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  nerving  a  person  up  to  the  commission  of  some  desperate 
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act,  and  is  withal  bo  inexcusable  in  itself,  that  law  has  never 
recognized  it  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  JBqpt  v.  Uiaky  104  U.  S. 
631,  26  L.  ed.  873. 

This  exact  question  was  before  the  New  York  court  of  appeals 
in  the  case  of  People  v.  RogerSy  18  N.  T.  18,  72  Am.  Dec.  484. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  that  case  Ghirf  Ju«Uce 
Denio,  says :  **  When  a  principle  in  law  is  found  to  be  well  estab- 
lished by  a  series  of  authentic  precedents,  and  especially  where 
there  is  no  conflict  of  authority,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judges 
to  vindicate  its  wisdom  or  policy.  It  will,  moreover,  occur  to 
every  mind  that  such  a  principle  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  In  the  forum  of  conscience  there  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difference  between  a  murder  deliberately 
planned  and  executed  by  a  person  of  unclouded  intellect  and  the 
reckless  taking  of  life  by  one  infuriated  by  intoxication,  but  human 
laws  are  based  upon  considerations  of  policy,  and  look  rather  to 
the  maintenance  of  personal  security  and  social  order,  than  to  an 
accurate  discrimination  as  to  the  moral  qualities  of  individual 
conduct  But  there  is,  in  truth,  no  injustice  in  holding  a  person 
responsible  for  his  acts  committed  in  a  state  of  voluntary  intoxi- 
cation. It  is  a  duty  which  every  one  owes  to  his  fellow  men  and 
to  society,  to  say  nothing  of  more  solemn  obligations,  to  preserve, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  own  power,  the  inestimable  gift  of  reason. 
If  it  is  perverted  or  destroyed  by  fixed  disease,  though  brought  on 
by  his  own  vice,  the  law  holds  him  not  accountable.  But  if  by  a 
voluntary  act  he  temporarily  casts  off  the  restraints  of  reason  and 
conscience,  no  wrong  is  done  him  if  he  is  considered  censurable 
for  any  injury  which  in  that  state  he  may  do  to  others  or  to 
society." 

The  same  doctrine  was  long  since  enunciated  by  that  eminent 
judge,  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
Chxjmherlain  of  London  v.  EvanSy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Febru- 
ary 4, 1767,  that  a  "  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  was 
drunk  in  bar  of  criminal  prosecution,  though,  perhaps,  he  was  at 
the  time  as  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  if  he  had  been 
insane,  because  his  drunkenness  was  itself  a  crime,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  excuse  one  crime  by  another."  It  is  a  settled  maxim 
of  the  law  '^  that  a  man  shall  not  disable  himself." 

Mr.  May,  in  his  Criminal  Law,  §  22,  says:  ^^When,  however,  in 
the  course  of  trial,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  particular  state  of 
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the  mind  of  the  accused  at  the  time  when  he  committed  a  crime — 
88,  for  instance,  whether  he  entertained  a  specific  intent,  or  had 
express  malice,  or  was  acting  with  deliberation — ^the  fact  of  intox- 
ication becomes  an  admissible  element  to  aid  in  its  determination; 
not  as  an  ezcnse  for  the  crime,  bnt  as  a  means  of  determining  its 
degree.  If  a  man  be  so  drunk  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  doing, 
he  is  incapable  of  forming  any  specific  intent."  Zancaster  v. 
StaUj  2  Lea,  575. 

Continued  and  excessive  drunkenness  may  render  the  accused 
incapable  of  forming  or  entertaining  the  specific  intent  which  is  a 
material  ingredient  of  the  statutory  offense  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  murder.    JSos8  y.  Statey  62  Ala.  224. 

§  888.  Presnmption  of  Sanity  Obtains.— The  accused  must 
be  presumed  to  be  sane  till  his  insanity  is  proved.  It  is  not  every 
kind  or  degree  of  insanity  which  exempts  from  punishment.  If 
the  accused  understood  the  nature  of  the  act;  if  he  knew  it  was 
wrong  and  deserved  punishment,  he  is  responsible.  Experts  are 
not  allowed  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  case,  where  its  facts  are 
controverted;  but  counsel  may  put  to  them  a  state  of  facts,  and 
ask  their  opinions  thereon.  If  a  person  suffering  under  delirium 
tremens,  is  so  far  insane  as  not  to  know  the  nature  of  his  act,  etc., 
he  is  not  punishable.  If  a  person,  while  sane  and  responsible, 
makes  himself  intoxicated,  and,  while  intoxicated,  commits  mur- 
der by  reason  of  insanity,  which  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
intoxication,  and  one  of  the  attendants  on  that  state,  he  is  respon- 
sible.    United  States  v.  McQVuey  1  Curt.  C.  C.  1. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations  of  modem  cases  upon  this 
doctrine;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  they  all  agree  upon  the  main 
proposition,  namely,  that  mental  alienation,  produced  by  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors,  furnishes  no  immunity  for  crime. 

§  889.  New  York  Code  Provisions. — '*  No  act  committed  by  a 
person  while  in  a  state  of  voluntary  intoxication,  shall  be  deemed 
less  criminal  by  reason  of  his  having  been  in  such  condition. 
But  whenever  the  actual  existence  of  any  particular  purpose, 
motive  or  intent  is  a  necessary  element  to  constitute  a  particular 
species  or  degree  of  crime,  the  jury  may  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  accused  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  in  determin- 
ing the  purpose,  motive  or  intent  with  which  he  conmiitted  the 
act"    N.  T.  Penal  Code,  §  22. 
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If  voluntary  intoxication  may  be  considered  upon  the  qnestion 
of  intent,  a  fortiori  upon  that  of  deliberation. 

§  390.  Statement  of  the  General  Bnle. — ^At  common  law, 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  voluntary  intoxication  affords  no  excuse, 
justification  or  extenuation  of  a  crime  committed  under  its  influ- 
ence. United  States  v.  Drew,  6  Mason,  28;  United  States  v.  Mb- 
Ghiej  1  Curt.  C.  0. 1;  Com.  v.  JIawkinSj  3  Gray,  463;  People  v. 
Rogers^  18  N.  T.  9,  72  Am.  Dec.  484.  But  when  a  statute 
establishing  different  degrees  of  murder  requires  deliberate  pre- 
meditation in  order  to  constitute  murder  in  the  first  degree,  the 
question,  whether  the  accused  is  in  such  a  condition  of  mind,  by 
reason  of  drunkenness  or  otherwise,  as  to  be  capable  of  deliberate 
premeditation,  necessarily  becomes  a  material  subject  of  consider- 
ation by  the  jury.  The  law  has  been  repeatedly  so  ruled  in  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  cases  tried  before  a 
full  court.  Com.  v.  Dorsey^  103  Mass.  412,  and  in  well  consid- 
ered cases  in  courts  of  other  states.  PirtLe  v.  SUxte^  9  Humph. 
663;  HaUe  v.  State^  11  Humph.  154;  KMy  v.  Com.  1  Grant  Cas. 
484;  Keenoffi  v.  Com.  44  Pa.  65,  84  Am.  Dec.  414;  Jones  v.  Com. 
76  Pa.  403;  People  v.  Bdenda^  21  Cal.  544;  People  v.  Williams^ 
43  Cal.  344;  State  v.  Johnson^  40  Conn.  136, 41  Conn.  584;  Pigman 
V.  State^  14  Ohio,  555,  45  Am.  Dec.  658.  And  the  same  rule  is 
expressly  enacted  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Utah,  §  20:  ^^o  act 
committed  by  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  voluntary  intoxication 
is  less  criminal  by  reason  of  his  having  been  in  such  condition. 
But  whenever  tiie  actual  existence  of  any  particular  purpose, 
motive  or  intent  is  a  necessary  element  to  constitute  any  particu- 
lar species  or  degree  of  crime,  and  the  jury  may  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  accused  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  in 
determining  the  purpose,  motive  or  intent  with  which  he  commit- 
ted the  act."  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  of  1876,  pp.  668, 569;  Hopt 
V.  UtaJi,  104  U.  S.  631,  26  L.  ed.  873. 

§  391.  Instances  of  its  Availability. — ^Drunkenness,  although 
carried  to  the  extent  that  it  overcomes  the  will,  and  incapacities 
from  controlling  the  action  of  the  mind,  is  no  excuse  for  a  crime; 
and  voluntary  intoxication,  although  amounting  to  a  frenzy,  does 
not  exempt  one  who  commits  a  homicide  without  provocation, 
from  the  same  construction  of  his  conduct,  and  the  same  legal 
inferences  upon  the  question  of  intent,  as  affecting  the  grade  of 
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his  crime,  which  are  applicable  to  a  person  entirely  sober.  FlcMfiir 
gan  v.  People^  86  JN.  T.  664,  40  Am.  Kep.  556. 

Intoxication,  thongh  not  an  excuse  for  crime,  may  reduce  the 
crime  of  murder  to  the  second  degree.  JoneB  v.  Com.  75  Pa. 
403;  C<ym,.  v.  OrozieTy  1  Brewst.  349;  Com.  v.  Hcert^  2  Brewst 
546;  Com.  v.  Perrier^  8  Phila.  229;  Com.  v.  Dwfdopj  Lewis, 
Crim.  L.  394;  Com.  v.  Haggertyy  Lewis,  Grim.  L.  402;  Com.  t. 
Bah^,  11  Phila.  631;  Com.  v.  PlaU,  11  Phila.  415. 

Many  courts  have  allowed  drunkenness  to  be  shown  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  higher  ofiense.  Li  the  case  of  Stcde  v.  Johnson^  40 
Conn.  136,  the  court  held  that  intoxication,  as  tending  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  deliberation,  might  be  given  in 
evidence.  Chief  Junblce  Seymour  dissented,  and  Foster,  J.^  who 
tried  the  case  below,  did  not  sit,  so  that  the  four  judges  con* 
stituting  the  court,  were  in  fact,  equally  divided.  The  same  case 
came  before  the  court  again  in  41  Conn.  584,  and  the  opinion  was 
delivered  by  the  same  judge.  The  court  were  hard  pressed  with 
the  former  opinion  in  the  same  case,  and  that  it  had  taken  a 
departure  from  the  common  law.  But  the  court  repelled  the 
intimation,  and  declared  that  ^^we  have  enunciated  no  such  doc- 
trine," but  ^^held  on  a  trial  for  murder  in  first  degree  which  under 
our  statute  requires  actual  express  malice,  the  jury  might  and 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  intoidcation,  as  tending 
to  show  that  such  malice  did  not  exist."  And,  in  the  same  opin- 
ion, the  judge  says:  ^^Malice  may  be  implied  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  homicide.  If  a  drunken  man  take  the  life  of 
another,  unaccompanied  with  circumstances  of  provocation  or 
justiiication,  the  jury  ^vill  be  warranted  in  finding  the  existence 
of  malice,  though  no  express  malice  is  proved.  Intoxication, 
which  is  itself  a  crime  against  society,  combines  with  the  act  of 
killing,  and  the  evil  intent  to  take  life  which  necessarily  accompa- 
nies it,  and  altogether  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  implying 
malice.  Intoxication,  therefore,  so  far  from  disproving  malice,  is 
itself  a  circumstance  from  which  malice  may  be  implied.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  reiterate  the  doctrine  emphatically,  that  drunk- 
enness is  no  excuse  for  crime;  and  we  trust  it  wiU  be  a  long  time 
before  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  will  be  so  convenient  to  crim- 
inals and  evil  disposed  persons,  who  receive  the  sanction  of  this 
40 
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court"  This  reasoning  seems  to  ns  both  illogical  and  inoongra- 
ous. 

Intoxication  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  facts 
in  rebuttal  of  malice  {State  v.  TcUrOj  60  Yt.  483;  ShcM/nahan  y. 
Com.  8  Bush,  463,  373;  Golden  t.  State,  25  Ga.  527;  Dawson  y. 
State,  16  Ind.  428;  ffenry  v.  State,  88  Gku  441);  or  to  test  capacity 
to  form  a  purpose  {Kenny  v.  People,  81  N.  Y.  880;  People  y. 
Odell,  1 D^.  203);  or  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong,  to  show 
incapacity  to  deliberate  or  to  attack  or  defraud  {State  y.  Johneouy 

40  Conn.  136;  ^fem  y.  StaU,  1  Tex.  App.  36;  StaU  y.  Hwme,  » 
Kan.  119)  or  as  to  whether  threats  were  its  result,  or  deliberate. 
Lanergcm  y.  People,  60  Barb.  267;  People  y.  .Eastwood,  14  N.  Y. 
662. 

It  is  aYailable  to  disproYC  a  specific  intent,  as  to  pass  counter- 
feit money  with  intent  to  cheat  ( United  States  y.  JRoudenbuAy 
Baldw.  614;  Pigman  y.  State,  16  Ohio,  656,  46  Am.  Dec.  668; 
but  see,  Nickels  y.  State,  8  Ohio  St.  435;  Sta/te  y.  Avery,  44  N. 
E.  392);  or  to  commit  suicide  {LyUe  y.  StaU,  31  Ohio  St  196); 
or  perjury  {Eeal  y.  People,  42  N.  Y.  270);  or,  in  assault,  an  intent 
to  murder  {Reg.  y.  Cruse,  8  Gar.  &  P.  641;  State  y.  Oaroey,  11 
Minn.  154;  Mooney  y.  State,  33  Ala.  419);  or  to  do  great  bodily 
harm.  State  y.  McCamts,  1  Speer,  L.  384;  QoUiJier  y.  Ciw».  2 
DuY.  163,  87  Am.  Dec.  493;  Roberts  y.  P^qpi?,  19  Mich.  401; 
Reg.  Y.  Moore,  3  Car.  A  K.  319. 

In  case  of  wanton  killing  without  proYOcation,  intoxication  is 
not  aYailable  to  disproYC  the  criminal  intent.  O^Herrin  y.  State, 
14  Ind.  420;  Choice  y.  State,  31  Ga.  424;  Hv/mphreys  y.  State,  45 
Ga.  190;  Estes  y.  State,  66  Ga.  30;  Rafferty  y.  Pd(?pZtf,  66  IlL  118; 
Reg.  Y.  Qamlen,  1  Fost  A  F.  90. 

Intoxication  furnishes  no  extenuation  where  a  man  forms  the 
purpose  when  sober  and  takes  liquor  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
act.    People  y.  FvUer,  2  Park.  Grim.  Rep.  16;  State  y.  Johnson^ 

41  Conn.  684;  StaU  y.  Cross,  27  Mo.  332;  StaU  y.  Harlow,  21 
Mo.  446;  Com.  y.  Hawhms,  3  Gray,  463;  Com.  y.  Malone,  114 
Mass.  295;  United  States  y.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  91;  Friery  y.  P«?- 
^fo,  64  Barb.  319;  /Sifa^'  y.  Joh/n,  30  N.  0.  330;  but  see,  StaU  y. 
Hundley,  46  Mo.  414;  Curry  y.  Cbm.  2  Bush,  67;  ^rirf  y*  Cam. 
6  Bush,  862;  Sha/rmaJia/n  y.  (7<:>m.  8  Bush,  468. 

While  intoxication  ^r  se  is  no  defense  to  the  fact  of  guilt,  yet 
when  the  question  of  intent  or  premeditation  is  concerned,  eYi* 
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dence  of  it  is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pre^ 
cise  degree.  Great  caution  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in  the 
application  of  this  doctrine,  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
there  are  few  cases  of  premeditated  violent  homicide,  in  which 
the  defendant  does  not  previously  nerve  himself  for  the  encoxmter 
by  liquor,  and  there  would  in  future  be  none  at  aU,  if  the  fact  of 
being  in  liquor  at  the  time  is  enough  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
premeditation.  The  true  view,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be,  not 
that  the  fact  of  liquor  having  been  taken  is  of  any  value  at  all  on 
the  question  of  malice,  but  that  when  there  is  no  evidence  of 
premeditation  oLiv/nde^  and  where  the  defendant  is  proved  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion  of 
which  drink  was  the  cause,  the  fact  of  such  mental  confusion  may 
be  received  to  show  either  that  there  was  no  specific  intent  to 
take  life,  or  that  there  was  no  positive  premeditation. 

To  disprove  malice,  drunkenness  is  certainly  irrelevant.  Thus, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  law  is  that  intoxication,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting a  homicide,  S&  not  entitled  to  any  weight  in  determining 
whether  the  provocation  was  such  as  to  reduce  the  crime  from 
murder  to  manslaughter.     Ciym.  v.  HawhmBj  8  Gray,  463. 

§  392.  A  Distinction  Noted. — On  this  branch  of  evidence  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  the  course  of  a  trial  before  him  said :  '^However 
criminal  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  such  an  indulgence  is,  and 
however  justly  a  party  may  be  responsible  for  his  acts  arising 
from  it,  to  Almighty  God,  human  tribunals  are  generally  restricted 
from  punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a  reasonable 
being.  Had  the  crime  been  committed  when  the  defendant  was 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  convicted 
of  murder.  As  he  was  not  then  intoxicated,  but  merely  insane 
from  an  abstinence  from  liquor,  he  cannot  be  pronounced  guilty 
of  the  offense.  The  law  looks  to  the  immediate,  and  not  the  re- 
mote cause;  to  the  actual  state  of  the  party,  and  not  to  the  cause 
which  remotely,  produced  it  Many  species  of  insanity  arise  re- 
motely from  what,  in  a  moral  view,  is  a  criminal  neglect  or  fault 
of  the  party;  as  from  religious  melancholy,  undue  exposure,  ex- 
travagant pride,  ambition,  etc.  Yet  such  insanity  has  always  been 
deemed  sufficient  excuse  for  any  crime  done  under  its  influence." 
United  States  v.  Drefw^  5  Mason,  28. 

If  a  person  is  entirely  incapacitated,  by  delirium  tremens,  so  as 
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not  to  be  conscious  of  the  nature  or  moral  tnrpitade  of  an  act,  he 
is  not  punishable  therefor,  even  though  such  delirium  tremens  k 
produced  by  the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  United 
States  V.  Ola/rke,  2  Cranch,  C.  0. 158;  United  States  v.  McGlue^ 
1  Curt.  0.  C.  1;  Bailey  v.  StaUy  26  Ind.  422;  O'Brim  v.  People, 
48  Barb.  274;  Real  v.  PeopU,  66  Barb.  551,  42  K  Y.  270;  Lamn 
erga/n  v.  People,  6  Park.  Orim.  Rep.  209,  50  Barb.  266;  WiOie  v. 
Com.  22  Alb.  L.  J.  176;  Field,  Lawyers'  Briefs,  §  276. 

Both  legal  and  medical  writers  recognize  the  fact  that  a  contin- 
uous and  excessive  use  of  ardent  liquors  may  result  in  such  a  state 
of  insanity  as  to  relieve  from  criminal  responsibility.  It  is  very 
different  from  acts  produced  in  a  state  of  ordinary  intoxication, 
and  must  be  governed  by  wholly  different  rules  and  principles. 
The  trials  of  causes,  as  reported,  show  that  there  is  no  species  of 
insanity  in  which  the  mind  is  so  completely  filled  with  hallucina- 
tions as  that  produced  by  this  means.  The  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  criminal  cases  where  this  defense  was  made,  as  well  as 
an  examination  of  the  medical  authorities  upon  the  subject,  show 
that  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  victim  of  this  unfortunate 
habit  of  alcoholism  are  often  committed  while  he  is  recovering 
from  his  debauch.  This  sort  of  testimony  is  for  the  consideration 
of  the  jury,  and  with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 
Was  he,  at  such  time,  by  reason  of  his  previous  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, rendered  incapable  of  forming  the  intention,  or  of  exercis- 
ing the  deliberation  and  premeditation,  which  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  crime  % 

Mental  incapacity  produced  by  voluntary  intoxication  existing 
only  temporarily,  but  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
is  no  excuse  for  crime,  nor  a  defense  for  a  prosecution  therefor. 
But  where  the  habit  of  intoxication,  though  voluntary,  has  been 
long  continued,  and  has  produced  disease  which  has  perverted  or 
destroyed  the  mental  faculties  of  the  accused,  so  that  he  was  in- 
capable at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  on 
account  of  the  disease,  of  acting  from  motive,  or  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong, — ^in  short,  insane — he  will  not  be  held  account- 
able for  the  act  charged  as  a  crime  committed  while  in  such  con- 
dition.    Wa^gner  v.  State,  116  Ind.  181. 

§  393.  Non-age  as  an  Excuse  for  Crime. — Blackstone,  vol. 
4,  p.  23,  says :    '^  Under  seven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  can- 
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not  be  gnilty  of  felony;  for  then  a  f elonions  discretion  is  almost 
an  impossibility  in  nature."  He  further  says  that  convictions 
have  been  had  of  infants  between  seven  and  f onrteen.  ^^  But  in 
all  such  cases  the  evidence  of  that  malice  which  is  to  supply  age 
ought  to  be  strong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction." 

§  394.  The  Authorities  Examined.— The  authorities  which 
justify  these  preliminary  observations  will  now  be  reviewed.  In 
Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  pp.  232,  233,  it  is  said :  "  With  regard 
to  persons  of  immature  years,  the  rule  is,  that  no  infant  within 
the  age  of  seven  years  can  be  guilty  of  felony,  or  be  punished  for 
any  capital  offense;  for,  within  that  age,  an  infant  is  by  presump- 
tion of  law  doli  mcapaXj  and  cannot  be  endowed  with  any  dis- 
cretion, and  against  this  presumption  no  averment  shall  be 
received.  This  legal  incapacity,  however,  ceases  when  the  infant 
attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  after  which  period  his  acts 
become  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  construction  as  those  of  any 
other  person."  "  Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years 
an  infant  is  deemed  prima  facie  to  be  doU  mcapax;  but  in  this 
case  the  maxim  applies,  malitia  sttpplet  cBtatem — malice  supplies 
the  want  of  mature  years.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  above  men- 
tioned, the  ordinary  legal  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  strong 
and  pregnant  evidence  of  mischievous  discretion;  for  the  capacity 
of  doing  ill  or  contracting  guilt  is  not  so  much  measured  by  years 
and  days  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delinquent's  understanding  and 
judgment.  In  all  such  cases,  the  evidence  of  malice  ought  to  be 
strong,  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction."  See  also 
Archbold,  Criminal  Practice  &  Pleading,  pp.  11, 12,  where  the 
same  rule  is  announced. 

The  doctrine  recognized  in  the  elementary  books  upon  the 
question  involved  is,  "  that  infants  are  prima  facie  unacquainted 
with  guilt,  and  cannot  be  convicted,  unless  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed  they  had  a  guilty  knowledge  that  they  were  doing 
wrong." 

This  is  not  even  a  disputable  presumption  when  applied  to  an 
infant  under  seven  years  of  age;  but  between  seven  years  and 
fourteen  the  commonwealth  may  rebut  the  presumption  by  show- 
ing a  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  accused. 

Kussell  says  that  this  presumption  will  dimish  with  the  advance 
of  the  offender's  years,  and  will  depend  upon  the  particular  facts 
and  circumstances  in  his  case.    1  Kussell,  Crimes,  2. 
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This  same  author  suggests  that  '^  the  proper  course  is  to  leave 
the  case  to  the  jury  to  saj  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  sach  person  had  guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  do- 
ing wrong." 

The  test  given  by  Lord  Hale  is,  **  whether  the  accused  at  the 
time  was  capable  of  discerning  between  good  and  eviL" 

Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  questions  the  philosophy  of 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Hale,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  indefinite, 
and  may  be  applied  ^^  either  to  legal  responsibility  or  to  moral 
guilt"    1  Taylor,  Ev.  190. 

Few  infants  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  with 
ordinary  intellects,  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  to  lie  or 
steal  is  wrong;  and,  therefore,  in  applying  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Lord  Hale  or  Bussell,  the  infant  derives  no  benefit  from  the  legal 
presumption,  and,  instead  of  being  favored  by  the  law,  is  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  those  more  advanced  in  life. 

A  sense  of  moral  guilt  only  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  knowledge  of  his  legal  responsibility  for  his  wrong- 
ful act,  will  not  authorize  a  conviction. 

When  the  prosecution  satisfies  the  jury  that  the  infant,  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  offense,  knew  it  was  wrong,  and  was 
aware  of  his  legal  responsibility  for  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
the  legal  presumption  of  innocence  on  account  of  his  tender  years 
no  longer  exists;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  legal  pre- 
sumption must  produce  an  acquittal  WiUet  v.  Com.  13  Bush, 
230. 

The  attitude  of  criminal  law  upon  this  subject  has  crystalized 
into  statutory  form  in  England,  and  from  it  Sir  James  Stephen 
has  redacted  the  following  as  expressive  of  its  intent:  ^^  No  act 
done  by  any  person  under  seven  years  of  age  is  a  crime.  No  act 
done  by  any  person  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  a 
crime,  unless  it  be  shown  affirmatively  that  such  person  had 
sufficient  capacity  to  know  that  the  act  was  wrong."  Stephen, 
Dig.  art.  25,  26. 

For  authorities  sustaining  these  propositions,  the  distinguished 
author  cites  1  Hale,  P.  C.  27,  28;  1  Russell,  Crimes,  7;  Eex  v. 
Oweny  9  Car.  &  P.  236;  and  see  cases  collected,  1  Bussell,  Crimea, 
7-10. 

Sometimes  statutes  exist  with  reference  to  the  criminal  respon- 
sibility of  minors.    For  example,  in  Texas,  it  is  provided  by 
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fltatnte,  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offense  com- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  years,  unless  it  shall 
appear  by  proof  that  he  had  discretion  sufficient  to  understand 
the  nature  and  illegality  of  the  act  Paschal,  Big.  art  1638. 
Under  this  statute  it  is  held,  that  the  prosecution  must  prove  that 
a  defendant,  who  comes  within  the  statute  and  who  is  indicted 
for  murder,  knew  that  the  killing  of  a  human  being  was  a  great 
crime,  prohibited  by  law  under  severe  penalties.  Wusing  v. 
State^  33  Tex.  651.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  Alabama,  except 
that  theageof  the  infant  is  fixed  at  sevenand  fourteen.  Godfrey 
V.  StaUy  31  Ala.  323. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes  the  law  is,  very  properly,  more 
minute  and  circumspect,  distinguishing  with  greater  nicety  the 
several  degrees  of  age  and  discretion,  than  in  cases  of  inferior 
grade;  but  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  the  offender 
was  doli  capaWj  and  could  discern  between  good  and  evil  when  he 
committed  the  offense,  he  may  be  convicted  and  suffer  death. 
Tyler,  Infancy  &  Coverture,  189. 

Evidence  that  a  boy  is  under  the  age  of  fourteen  is  always 
competent  and  where  such  a  fact  is  made  to  appear  is  not  liable 
for  false  pretense.  Darcm  v.  Smiihj  49  Yt  353.  The  question 
in  all  instances  of  his  capacity  to  know  good  from  evil,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  People  v.  Dame^  1 
Wheel.  Grim.  Oas.  230;  State  v.  Doh&riy,  2  Overt.  80;  People  v. 
WaOcer^  6  City  Hall  Eec.  137;  Stage  v.  Pe(^le,  5  City  Hall  Eec. 
177;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  260;  J?«»  v.  Owm,  4  Oar.  & 
P.  236. 

§  395.  Evidence  of  Marital  Coercion  as  an  Excnse.— It  is  a 

general  rule  of  law  that  persons  are  excased  from  those  acts 
which  are  not  done  of  their  own  free  will,  but  in  subjection  to 
the  powers  of  others.  And  as  to  persons  in  private  relations,  the 
principal  case  where  such  constraint  is  allowed  as  an  excuse  for 
criminal  misconduct,  is  that  of  a  wife,  based  upon  the  idea  of  her 
matrimonial  subjection  of  her  husband.  She  will  not  be  able  to 
suffer  for  an  offense  done  by  his  coercion,  or  in  his  company 
which  the  law  construes  as  coercive.  But  the  coercion  from  be- 
ing in  his  company  is  only  presumed;  and  if  it  appears  that  she 
was  not  urged  or  drawn  to  the  offense  by  him,  but  was  an  inciter 
of  it,  she  is  as  guilty  as  he  is.  If  she  steal  of  her  own  will,  or  by 
the  bare  command  of  her  husband  or  of  his  procurement,  she  is 
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liable  as  well  as  he.  Reg.  v.  Buncombe^  1  Cox,  0.  0. 183;  Rw 
V.  Hughes,  2  Lew.  0.  0.  229,  cited  in  1  Eussell,  Crimes,  *22. 
The  presence  of  the  husband  is  not  an  absolute  excuse,  it  gives 
only  a  prima  facie  presumption  of  coercion. 

The  prima  facie  presumption  that  the  wife  was  coerced  into 
committing  the  crime  could  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  she  was 
the  more  active  party.  Wagener  v.  Bill,  19  Barb.  321;  Rex  v. 
Hughes,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  229;  Reg.  v.  Cohen,  11  Cox,  C.  C.  99; 
Rex  V.  Morris,  Euss.  &  E.  270;  2  Barbour,  Crim.  L.  273;  1  Eus- 
sell, Crimes,  18,  21,  22. 

The  rule  is  everywhere  established,  that  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  act  raises  the  presumption  of  the  criminal  intent,  not- 
withstanding that  the  criminal  was  drunk  when  he  committed  it. 
No  other  rule  would  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society. 
But  where  the  existence  of  a  specific  intent  is  necessary  to  the 
criminal  act,  a  degree  of  drunkenness,  incompatible  with  the 
formation  of  that  intent,  negatives  the  act,  and  disproves  the 
crime.  Eobinson,  Elementary  Law,  §  387,  citing  Broom,  Com. 
887,  888;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  32;  1  Eussell,  Crimes,  7,  8;  1  Whart 
Crim.  L.  §§  32-44;  1  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  §§  897-416;  1  Bennett  & 
Heard,  Lead.  Crim.  Cas.  131-145. 
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§896.  PreUminary  Obseryatlons.  —  The  frequency  with 
which  the  records  of  appeal  in  cases  of  homicide  are  incumbered 
with  allegations  of  error  regarding  the  instruction  of  the  trial 
court  as  to  what  constitutes  insanity,  renders  it  desirable  to  reach 
some  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject  Our  state  reports 
contain  many  formulas  which  are  designed  to  embody  the  existing 
law,  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  various  judicial  dicta,  we 
are  inclined  to  recommend  the  instructions  contained  in  the  case 
of  Baldwin  v.  State^  12  Mo.  223.  The  judge's  charge  in  that 
particular  case  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  critical 
examination.  It  has  been  found  to  harmonize  with  both  public 
sentiment  and  statutory  law,  in  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^^in  medio  tutissimus  esf^  is  found  a  rule  lying  between 
two  extremes.  This  decision  is  authority  for  the  broad  proposi- 
tion that  the  defense  of  insanity  is  established  when  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  it  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  fact,  and 
reasonably  satisfies  the  jury  that  it  existed  at  the  time  the  crimi- 
nal act  charged  was  committed.  The  fact  that  insanity  is  so 
easily  simulated  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  rule,  and  affords 
a  strong  reason  why  we  should  adhere  to  it. 

Dr.  Bay  has  well  observed :  '^No  cases  subjected  to  legal  in- 
quiry are  more  calculated  to  puzzle  the  understandings  of  courts 
and  juries,  to  mock  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  and  baffle  the 
acuteness  of  the  shrewd,  than  those  connected  with  questions  of 
imbecility ; "  and  he  might  have  safely  added,  insanity  generally. 
See  Eay,  Insanity  (3d  ed.)  §  104. 

§  397.  Conflicting  Theories  Regarding  the  Sul^eet*— Two 

conflicting  theories  are  struggling  for  ascendency  in  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country,  as  regards  the  degree  of  evidence 
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neceasary  to  nphold  a  conviction  where  insanity  is  interposed  as  a 
defense.  The  first  theory  is  of  English  origin  and  generally  ob- 
tainB  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Korth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Texas,  with  some  slight 
modification.  The  rulings  in  these  states  substantially  hold,  that 
the  jury  must  regard  the  preponderance  of  evidence  as  controlling 
their  decision  on  the  question  of  lunacy — that  is,  it  need  not  be 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  second  group  of 
oases  have  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  Yer- 
mont,  Michigan,  Blinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  possibly  New 
York,  and  go  far  to  sustain  the  contention,  that  under  the  de- 
fense of  insanity,  it  is  for  the  state  to  prove  that  the  accused  was 
oompoa  mentis  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

A  review  of  the  authorities  will  show  the  subtle  distinction  to 
which  this  subject  gives  rise  and  the  infinite  diversities  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

State  V.  Janes,  50  N.  H.  369,  9  Am.  Eep.  242;  State  v.  Bart- 
leU,  48  K  H.  224,  80  Am.  Dec.  154;  Wrighi  v.  People,  4  Neb. 
408;  Cunnmgham  v.  State,  56  Miss.  272,  21  Am.  Rep.  860;  Peo- 
ple y.  Firdey,  88  Mich.  482;  McAlUster  v.  State,  17  Ala.  486,  52 
Am.  Dec.  180;  People  v.  Qan^hvU,  17  Mich.  9,  97  Am.  Dec.  162; 
StaU  V.  Orawf(yrd,  11  Kan.  82;  BosweU  v.  State,  68  Ala.  807,  85 
Am.  Rep.  20;  Ouetig  v.  StaU,  66  Ind.  94,  82  Am.  Rep.  99;  Mo- 
Kenzie  v.  State,  26  Ark.  884;  Steoena  v.  State,  81  Ind.  485;  Peo- 
ple V.  Myers,  20  Cal.  618;  Polk  v.  State,  19  Ind.  170,  81  Am. 
Dec.  882;  People  v.  Coffman,  24  Cal.  288;  CJiase  v.  People,  40  IlL 
852;  People  v.  McDomieU,  47  Cal.  184;  Hopps  v.  People,  81  HI. 
885,  83  Am.  Dec.  281;  People  v.  WUstm,  49  CaL  14;  FisJier  v. 
People,  28  111.  298;  State  v.  Hoyt,  46  Conn.  880;  Boswell 
T.  Com.  20  Gratt.  860 ;  State  v.  Damhy,  1  Houst.  Crim.  Cas. 
175;  Clarh  v.  StaU,  8  Tex.  App.  350;  Cart&r  v.  State,  12 
Tex.  500,  62  Am.  Dec  539;  StaU  v.  Fetter,  82  Iowa,  50; 
D<yoe  V.  State,  8  Heisk.  848;  Kriet  v.  Com.  5  Bush,  862;  Sayres 
V.  Com.  88  Pa.  801;  Graham  v.  Com.  16  B.  Mon.  587;  PwnmM 
V.  Com.  86  Pa.  268;  Smith  v.  Com.  1  Duv.  224;  Meyers  v.  Com. 
88  Pa.  141;  State  v.  Lawrence,  57  Me.  574;  Lynch  v.  Com.  77  Pa. 
205;  Com.  r.  Pagers,  7  Met  500,  41  Am.  Dec.  458;  Ori/wem  v. 
Cam.  76  Pa.  428, 18  Am.  Rep.  420;  Cam.  v.  Eddy,  7  Gray,  583; 
Bergm  v.  State,  81  Ohio  St.  115;  Cam.  v.  Heath,  11  Gray,  803; 
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Loeff^ner  v.  State,  10  Ohio  St  698;  Bonfanti  ▼.  State,  2  Minn. 
123;  Cl^h  V.  State,  12  Ohio,  483,  40  Am.  Dec.  481;  Stale  v.  O^ 
13  Minn.  341;  Morehead  v.  Brown,  61  N.  0.  867;  BaHduoin  ▼. 
/S'tofe,  12  Mo.  223;  /S5a<e  v.  Spencer,  21  N.  J.  L.  201;  State  ▼. 
Hutmg,  21  Mo.  464;  <Sitofe  v.  Boice,  1  Houst  Orim.  Caa.  866; 
State  V.  KliTiger,  43  Mo.  127;  aS&j^  v.  Pra«,  1  Honst  Grim.  Caa 
269,  State  v.  Smith,  53  Mo.  267;  /Sto^  v.  Draper,  1  Houst.  Grim. 
Gas.  531;  /So^  v.  Redemeier,  71  Mo.  173,  36  Am.  Eep.  462. 

For  authorities  holding  that  the  burden  is  with  the  accused  to 
show  his  insanity  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  where  this  plea 
is  interposed  in  traverse  of  an  indictment,  see  State  v.  BarOetty 
43  K  H.  224;  PeopU  v.  McCann,  16  N.  Y.  68,  69  Am.  Dec  642; 
Reg.  V.  McNagkten,  10  Glark  &  F.  200;  People  v.  Schryver,  4S 
N.  Y.  9, 1  Am.  Rep.  480;  Freeman  v.  People,  4  Denio,  28,  47 
Am.  Dec.  216;  Flanagan  v.  People,  52  N.  Y.  467,  11  Am.  Rep. 
731;  People  v.  Pine,  2  Barb.  873;  Wagner  v.  Pecple,  4  Abb.  App. 
Dec.  511;  People  v.  Robinson,  1  Park.  Grim.  Rep.  649;  Brother- 
ton  V.  People,  75  N.  Y.  163;  State  v.  Brinyea,  6  Ala.  241;  West- 
m/yrdamd  v.  SUxU,  45  Gu.  225;  State  v.  Marler,  2  Ala.  43,  36  Am. 
Dec.  398;  State  v.  McCoy,  34  Mo.  531;  United  States  v.  McOlue^ 
1  Gurt.  G.  G.  1;  State  v.  Sta/rUng,  51  K  G.  866;  /Sitofo  v.  Colemany 
27  La.  Ann.  691;  A^afe  v.  S(/ra/uder,  11  W.  Va.  745;  State  v. 
Hundley,  46  Mo.  414;  TFWjrA^  v.  People,  Chase  v.  People,  Oror 
ham%  V.  Clwi.  iSi^o^  v.  Klmger,  People  v.  Cojffman,  Fisher  v.  P«>- 
/720,  Bonfanti  v.  /SS^o^,  Leffner  v.  /S^o^,  People  v.  McDonnell^ 
State  V.  Fetter,  Boswell  v.  CS^m.  and  jEW^  v.  ^<9m.  mj^ra. 

§  398.  Insanity  should  be  Established  beyond  a  Reason- 
able Doubt. — ^It  is  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  criminal  trials^ 
that  to  warrant  a  conviction  the  evidence  should  satisfy  the  jury 
of  the  defendant's  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and  it  has 
been  held  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  dvil 
and  criminal  cases.  This  rule  is  based  upon  the  presumption  of 
innocence,  which  always  exists  in  favor  of  every  individual  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime.  It  is  also  a  rule,  well  established 
by  authority,  that  where,  in  a  criminal  case,  insanity  is  set  up  as 
a  defense,  the  burden  of  proving  the  defense  is  with  the  defend- 
ant, as  the  law  presumed  every  man  to  be  sane.  But  I  apprehend 
that  the  same  evidence  will  establish  the  defense  which  would 
prove  insanity  in  a  dvil  case.  The  rule  requiring  the  evidence  to 
satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  is  one  in  favor  of  the 
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individnal  on  trial  charged  with  the  crime,  and  is  applicable  only 
to  the  general  conclusion,  from  the  whole  evidence,  of  gmltj  or 
not  gnilty. 

In  State  v.  Spencer j  21  N.  J.  L 196,  Chief  Justice  Homblower 
laid  down  the  rule  that,  in  order  to  acquit  a  person  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  the  proof  of  insanity,  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act,  ought  to  be  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  the  proof  of  commit- 
ting the  act  ought  to  be  in  order  to  iind  a  sane  man  guilty. 

In  a  capital  case  where  insanity  is  interposed  as  a  defense  all 
rules  of  strict  construction  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  should 
be  relaxed. 

Even  in  case  where  the  court  is  convinced  that  the  defense  is 
spurious  and  improvised  as  a  last  resort  for  evading  the  conse- 
quences of  crime,  its  duty  is  to  hear  the  evidence  for  the  defense 
and  refrain  from  any  expression  of  personal  opinion  regarding  it. 
DeJarnette  v.  Ciwi.  75  Va.  867;  Fain  v.  Com.  78  Ky.  183,  39 
Am.  Eep.  213;  Walsh  v.  People^  88  N".  Y.  458. 

So  evidence  of  somnolentia  is  receivable.  Fain  v.  Com. 
supra. 

And  evidence  of  derangement  or  mental  disturbance,  in  the 
ancestors  or  blood  relations  of  the  accused  must  be  regarded  as 
always  competent. 

So  it  is  error  to  exclude  evidence  that  the  father  and  brothers 
of  the  prisoner  were  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  and  of  strange  con- 
duct, tending  to  show  that  they  were  tainted  with  insanity.  Bood- 
t&r  V.  AbboU,  7  Gray,  71;  Col^s  Trial,  7  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  330, 331; 
Com.  V.  Rogers,  7  Met.  600,  41  Am.  Dec.  458;  Coon  v.  Andrews^ 
Mass.  1868,  cited  in  1  Whart.  &  S.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  §  375; 
1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  57. 

As  a  question  of  evidence,  the  burden  of  proof  of  sanity  is 
upon  the  government  in  all  cases.  The  act  must  not  only  be 
proved,  but  it  must  also  be  proved  that  it  is  the  voluntary  act  of 
an  intelligent  person.  Where  the  will  does  not  co-operate,  there 
is  no  intent  But  as  sanity  is  the  normal  state  of  the  human 
mind,  the  law  presumes  everyone  sane  till  the  contrary  is  shown ; 
and  this  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  this  burden  of  proof.  If,  however,  the 
defendant  can,  by  the  introduction  of  evidence,  raise  a  reasonable 
doubt  upon  the  question  of  sanity,  he  is  to  be  acquitted*  This  is 
the  general  rule,  supported  by  the  great  weight  of  authority.     In 
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some  of  the  states,  however,  it  is  held  that  if  the  prisoner  sets  up 
insanity  in  defense,  he  must  proye.it  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, or  it  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  point.  In  New  York,  the  authorities 
seem  to  be  conflicting.  In  Kew  Jersey,  it  seems  to  be  the  law 
that  the  prisoner  must  prove  the  defense  of  insanity  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  May,  Grim.  L.  §  20,  citing  Com.  v.  Pomeroy^ 
117  Mass.  143;  People  v.  GarbuU,  17  Mich.  9,  97  Am.  Dec  162; 
StaU  V.  Oramford,  11  Kan.  32,  32  Am.  L.  Reg.  K  8.  21  and 
note;  Polk  v.  StaU^  19  Ind.  170,  81  Am.  Dec.  882;  StaU  v.  Mcur- 
ler,  2  Ala.  43,  36  Am.  Dec.  398;  Dove  v.  Siate,  3  Heisk.  348; 
State  V.  Jonesj  60  N.  H.  369,  9  Am.  Hep.  242;  Lynch  v.  Com.  77 
Pa.  205;  Kellj/  v.  State^  3  Smedes  &  M.  618;  State  v.  Fetter,  32 
Iowa,  49;  People  v.  JSeety  39  Cal.  690;  State  v.  Zynch  (Mo.)  4  L. 
&  Eq.  Rep.  653;  Boswell  v.  Com.  20  Gratt.  866;  Wagner  v.  Peo- 
pie,  4  Abb.  App.  Dec  609;  People  v.  McCamn,  16  N.  Y.  68,  69 
Am.  Dec.  642;  FUmagcm  v.  People,  62  N.  Y.  467, 11  Am.  Rep. 
731;  StaU  v.  Spencer,  21  K  J.  L.  202. 

§  399.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine  In  the  Boswell  Case.— 

The  questions  involved  in  this  chapter  were  fully  and  elaborately 
considered  in  BoeweU  v.  StaU,  63  Ala.  307,  36  Am.  Rep.  20,  where 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  in  both  England  and  America  are 
lucidly  reviewed  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  speaking  for 
a  majority  of  the  court.  The  doctrine  is  there  held,  that  insanity 
is  a  defense  which  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  defendant's  sanity,  raised  by  all  the  evidence,  does  not 
authorize  an  acquittal.  A  subsequent  case  in  the  same  court 
{Ford  V.  StaU,  71  Ala.  385)  involving  substantially  the  same 
question,  elicited  the  same  expressions  from  Mr.  Juetioe  Somer- 
ville.  Traveling  with  the  utmost  caution  to  the  conclusion 
reached,  he  says:  ^^I  confess,  if  the  question  were  a  new  one, 
that,  apart  from  authority,  I  should  be  greatly  disposed  to  favor 
the  view  that,  although  the  law  presumed  sanity,  it  at  the  same 
time  presumed  innocence,  that  these  presumptions  are  each  dispu- 
table and  must  go  to  the  jury  to  be  considered  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  evidence,  and  that  if  the  jury,  upon  the 
facts  and  conflicting  presumptions  of  the  whole  case,  entertain  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  crime  charged  was  committed  by.the 
prisoner  while  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquit- 
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taL  This  is  the  modem  or  strictly  American  doctrine,  and  finds 
no  countenance,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  among  the  best  law- 
writers  or  adjudged  cases  in  England.  It  seems  to  be  approved 
by  Mr.  Bishop  ^one  of  the  American  text-writers,  and  finds  sup- 
port in  the  decisions  of  only  some  nine  or  ten  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  several  states.  2  Bishop,  Orim.  Froc.  §  678;  (7  Comtell  v. 
People^  87  N.  Y.  877,  41  Am.  Rep.  879;  OumimgJumh  v.  StoitSj 
56  Miss.  269,  21  Am.  Rep.  860;  People  v.  GarhuU,  17  Mich.  9, 97 
Am.  Dec.  162;  State  v.  Oranvfordy  11  Kan.  82;  Ovstig  v.  States 
66  Ind.  94,  82  Am.  Rep.  99;  Chase  v.  People,  40  LL  852;  Wright 
V.  People,  4  Neb.  407;  StaU  v.  Jones,  50  N.  H.  869,  9  Am.  Rep. 
242;  Dove  v.  State,  8  Heisk.  848;  State  v.  Patterson,  45  Yt.  808, 
12  Am.  Rep.  200;  State  v.  Wat&rman,  1  Nev.  548. 

^^The  doctrine  of  Boswell's  case,  which  repudiated  the  ordinary 
rule  of  reasonable  doubt  as  applicable  to  insanity  cases,  is,  how- 
ever, sustained  by  the  great  weight  of  authority.  It  seems  to  be 
approved  by  all  of  the  English  Hext-writers  and  adjudged  cases 
coming  within  the  sanction  of  the  common  law  which,  for  many 
forcible  reasons  placed  insanity  upon  a  basis  somewhat  different 
from  other  defenses.  Peg.  v.  MeNaghten,  10  Clark  &  F.  200; 
Reg.  V.  Higgi/nson,  1  Car.  &  K.  180;  Russell,  Crimes  (9th  ed.) 
525.  It  is  said,  in  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  that  ^the  onus  of 
proving  the  defense  of  insanity,  or  in  the  case  of  lunacy,  of  show- 
ing that  the  offense  was  committed  when  the  prisoner  was  in  a 
state  of  lunacy,  lies  on  the  prisoner.'  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (7th  ed.) 
975.  In  Foster's  Crown  Law  it  is  said,  'all  the  circumstances  of 
the  accident,  necessity  or  infirmity,  are  to  be  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  prisoner.'    Foster,  Crown  L.  225. 

''Among  the  American  authors,  Mr.  Wharton  strongly  favors 
the  view  that  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  his  insanity  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  the  defense 
being  said  to  be  extrinsic  and  likened  to  an  application  in  'the 
nature  of  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  a  motion  for  change  of 
venue.'  Whart.  Hom.  §  668;  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §  840;  Whart 
Am.  Crim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  §  54.  Mr.  Greenleaf  says  that  the  defense 
'must  be  clearly  proved,' — ^and  again  that  it  'must  be  established 
by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  jury.'  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  878;  8 
GreenL  Ev.  5.  The  adjudged  cases  in  this  country  present  a  vast 
weight  of  authority  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  Boswell's  case, 
or  at  least  in  repudiation  of  the  rule  entitling  the  defendant  to  an 
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acquittal  upon  the  existence  of  a  mere  reasonable  donbt  of  his 
sanity.  Many  of  these  cases  state  the  role  more  strongly  against 
the  defendant,  and  some  go  to  the  length  that  the  defendant  must 
establish  his  insanity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable  doubt.  These  views  prevail  in  several  of  the  states.  Ho- 
AUister  v.  StaU,  17  Ala.  434,  62  Am.  Dec.  180;  Com.  v.  Reath, 
11  Gray,  303;  Sayrea  v.  Com.  88  Pa.  291;  StcOe  v.  Fdter^  32  Iowa, 
49;  State  v.  Pwyne^  86  N.  0.  609;  Oraham  v.  Com.  16  B.  Mon. 
687;  StaU  v.  Strauder,  11  W.  Va.  746,  27  Am.  Kep.  606;  StaU 
V.  Starhy  1  Strobh.  L.  479;  State  v.  Lawrence^  67  Me.  674;  State 
V.  jRedemmer,  71  Mo.  173,  86  Am.  Rep.  462;  Bergin  v.  Statej  31 
Ohio  St.  Ill;  WeK  v.  StaUy  9  Tex.  App.  400;  BoeweU  v.  Com. 
20  Gratt.  860;  People  v.  Jfeeeeramdth,  67  Cal.  676;  State  v.  GhOj 
13  Minn.  341;  McKemie  v.  State,  26  Ark.  334;  CaHer  v.  StaU, 
66  Ga.  463;  StaU  v.  Spenoer,  21  N.  J.  L  196;  iSitofe  v.  Danby,  1 
Houst.  Crim.  Rep.  166;  StaU  v.  ^<?y<,  46  Conn.  330." 

§  400.  Wide  Acceptance  at  the  Rule  last  Stated.— The 

Pennsylvania  courts  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Boswell 
case,  as  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  Chief  Justice  Agnewin  Ort- 
wein  V.  Com.  76  Pa.  414,  18  Am.  Rep.  420.  ^^Insanity  is  a 
defense.  It  presupposes  the  proof  of  the  facts  which  constitute 
a  legal  crime,  and  is  set  up  in  avoidance  of  punishment.  Keeping 
in  mind,  then,  that  an  act  of  willful  and  malicious  killing  has  been 
proved,  and  requires  a  verdict  of  murder,  the  prisoner,  as  a  defense, 
avers  that  he  was  of  imsound  mind  at  the  time  of  the  killing,  and 
incapable  of  controlling  his  will,  and,  therefore,  that  he  is  not 
legally  responsible  for  his  act.  .  .  .  Soundness  of  mind  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  men,  and  is  necessarily  presumed; 
not  only  because  the  fact  is  generally  so,  but  because  a  contrary 
presumption  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  society.  No  one 
can  justly  claim  irresponsibility  for  his  act  contrary  to  the  known 
nature  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  one.  He  must  be  treated  and 
be  adjudged  to  be  a  reasonable  being,  until  a  fact  so  abnormal  as 
a  want  of  reason  positively  appears.  It  is  therefore  not  unjust  to 
him  that  he  should  be  so  conclusively  presumed  to  be,  until  the 
contrary  is  made  to  appear  on  his  behalf.  To  be  made  so  to  appear 
to  the  tribunal  determining  the  fact,  the  evidence  of  it  must  be 
satisfactory  and  not  merely  doubtful,  as  nothing  less  than  satisfac- 
tion can  determine  a  reasonable  mind  to  believe  a  fact  contrary  to 
the  course  of  nature." 
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The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  conrt  as  above  outlined  is  the 
accepted  rule  in  other  jurisdictions  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
cases:  McK&mie  y.  State,  26  Ark.  834;  S^ate  v.  Smithy  63  Mo. 
267;  State  v.  Fdter,  82  Iowa,  60;  People  v.  McDonneU,  47  Cal. 
184;  StaU  v.  Starling^  61  N.  0.  866;  State  ▼.  Lavyrenoej  67  Me. 
574;  Loeffn&r  v.  StaU,  10  Ohio  St  699;  2  GreenL  Ev.  §  873; 
IThart  Horn.  §  666. 

§  401.  Attitude  of  the  New  Tork  Court.— ^'An  act  done  by  a 
person  who  is  an  idiot,  imbecile,  lunatic  or  insane,  is  not  a  crime. 
A  person  cannot  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment  or  pun- 
ished for  crime  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  lunacy 
or  insanity  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  the  proceeding 
or  making  his  defense.  A  person  is  not  excused  from  criminal 
liability  as  an  idiot,  imbecile,  lunatic,  or  insane  person,  except 
upon  proof  that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged  criminal 
act,  he  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  as  either, 

1.  Not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or 

2.  Not  to  know  that  the  act  was  wrong."  N.  Y.  Penal  Code, 
§§  20,  21. 

Any  evidence  tending  to  show  the  presence  of  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  is  relevant  as  it 
is  well  settled  that  if  the  will  power  is  not  overthrown  by  disease, 
there  is  criminal  responsibility. 

Mere  weakness  of  intellect  will  not  shield  one  who  commits  a 
Ksrime.  OoodAJom  v.  State,  96  Ind.  661;  Wa/rtena  v.  SUUe,  106 
Ind.  446;  Warner  v.  StaU,  114  Ind.  187. 

So,  it  is  not  error  for  the  court  to  inform  the  jury  that  the  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  mental  capacity  might  be  considered  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mental  status  and 
<»pacity  of  the  defendant.     Conway  v.  StaU,  118  Ind.  488. 

Where  a  previous  condition  of  insanity  is  shown,  the  prosecu- 
tion may  show  that  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  was  com- 
mitted during  a  ludd  interval.  People  v.  Montgomery,  18  Abb. 
Pr.  N.  S.  207. 

The  New  Zork  rules  have  been  generally  adopted,  and  where 
the  evidence  shows  the  accused  to  be  capable  of  discriminating 
between  right  and  wrong,  responsibility  attaches.  The  theory 
that  he  is  without  power  to  control  his  actions  no  longer  prevails. 
Walker  v.  PeopU,  88  N.  T.  86;  Kearney  v.  People,  11  Colo. 
S68;  PeopU  v.  Cdeman,  1  N.  Y.  Grim.  Eep.  1;  United  StaUs  v. 
41 
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Favlhner,  86  Fed.  Eep.  730;  Casey  v.  People^  31  Hun,  158; 
State  V.  PoUs,  100  N.  C.  457;  People  v.  Walworth,  4  N.  Y. 
Grim.  Eep.  355;  State  v.  Mowry^  87  Kan.  369;  People  v.  Caamdy 
2  Edm.  Sel.  Cas.  200;  Cunningham  v.  State,  66  Miss.  869,  21 
Am.  Eep.  360;  WiUis  v.  Pecple,  82  N.  T.  715;  State  v.  jBt^nJy, 
24  S.  C.  439,  58  Am.  Eep.  263;  Flanagan  ▼.  Pecple,  52  N.  Y. 
467,  11  Am.  Eep.  731;  United  States  v.  Foung,  25  Fed.  Eep. 
710, 7  Crim.  L.  Mag.  732;  Wagner  v.  People,  2  Keyes,  684;  State 
V.  Lewis,  (Nev.)  12  Crim.  L.  Mag.  72;  People  v.  TFaZte,  50  How. 
Pr.  204;  People  v.  J?bm,  62  Cal.  120,  45  Am.  Eep.  651;  People 
V.  Kleim,  1  Edm.  Sel.  Oas.  13;  State  v.  Murray,  11  Or.  413; 
People  V.  Montgomery,  13  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  207;  People  v.  Sprague, 
2  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  43;  P^(>pZtf  v.  J/ix?^^,  23  Hun,  60. 
^V  H  an  article  on  "Insanity  and  Criminal  Eesponsibility "  (12 
Crim.  L.  Mag.  1)  the  writer  says :  "  Common  sense,  reason  and 
the  weight  of  legal  authority  sustain  the  doctrine  that  if  a  person 
commits  a  crime,  and  at  the  time  knows  he  is  doing  wrong,  he 
should  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  his  act.  This  is  the 
only  doctrine  that  will  protect  our  social  relations,  uphold  morality 
and  religion.  Speculative  philosophy  and  phrenological  inter- 
pretation of  the  state  of  the  mind  is  no  test  as  to  one's  insanity 
and  are  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  rational  psychology.'' 

Evidence  that  the  accused  believes  himself  to  be  under  a 
demonic  influence — ^possessed  of  a  devil,  is  unavailing  as  a  defense 
to  crime,  provided  always  that  the  power  of  judging  between 
right  and  wrong  eadsts.    People  v.  Waltz,  50  How.  Pr.  204. 

So,  delirium  tremens  where  it  is  shown  to  have  utterly  clouded 
the  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  accused  to  the  extent  of  de- 
priving him  of  all  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  shield  from 
the  criminal  responsibility.  People  v.  Carpenter,  102  N.  T.  250; 
O'Brien  v.  People,  48  Barb.  274;  OConneU  v.  People,  87  K  T. 
377,  41  Am.  Eep.  379;  Reg.  v.  Dams,  14  Cox,  C.  C.  563;  Erwin 
V.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  700;  United  States  v.  Guiteau  (D.  0.)  a 
Crim.  L.  Mag.  358. 

The  doctrine  that  a  criminal  act  may  be  excused  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  it,  when  the  offender 
has  the  ability  to  discover  his  legal  and  moral  duty  in  respect  to 
it,  has  no  place  in  the  law.    People  v.  Carpenter,  mpra. 

%  402.  The  Celebrated  HcNaghten  Case  Considered.— The 
^^  right  and  wrong  test,"  or  the  capacity  of  the  prisoner  to  dis- 
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tingnisli  between  right  and  wrong,  received  its  first  judicial  sanc^ 
tion  in  1843,  in  what  is  known  as  the  MoNagkten  CasSj  reported 
in  10  Clark  &  F.  200.  Some  of  the  American  courts  have 
adopted  the  principle  in  its  entirety.  But  vigorous  dissent  appears 
in  the  courts  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  the  principle  is  dis- 
tinctly repudiated;  and  New  Hampshire  might  provisionally  be 
included  as  hostile  to  the  doctrine  as  originally  promulgated. 
Mr.  Boswell  in  his  well  known  work  on  Insanity,  §  437,  in  criti- 
cising the  McNaghten  Cdse^  says  the  language  of  the  rule  is  open 
to  misconstruction.  The  true  inquiry  is,  and  the  jury  must  deter- 
mine from  the  evidence — ^had  he  sufficient  mental  power  to  choose 
the  right  and  reject  the  wrong. 

Eut  whatever  consideration  might  otherwise  have  been  due,  in 
view  of  its  highly  reputable  parentage,  to  the  McNagJden  Caae^ 
and  to  the  reasons  and  decisions  on  which  it  rested  many  reput- 
able American  authorities  are  receding  from  the  position  con- 
tended for  in  that  case  and  are  adopting  views  more  in  harmony 
with  the  advanced  scientific  investigation  of  the  day.  Indeed  it 
may  be  well  said  that  the  criticisms  which  have  been  already 
made  upon  it,  have  greatly  impaired  its  standing  as  an  authority 
and  threaten  to  divest  it  of  any  claim  to  attention  whatever. 
This  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  more  fully  apparent  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Much  confusion  can  be  avoided  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
by  separating  the  duty  of  the  jury  from  that  of  the  court  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  of  this  character.  The  province  of  the  jury  is  to 
determine  facts,  that  of  the  court  to  state  the  law.  The  rule  in 
McNaglderC%  Case  arrogates  to  the  court,  in  legal  effect,  the  right 
to  assert  as  matter  of  law  the  following  propositions :  (1)  That  there 
is  but  a  single  test  to  the  existence  of  that  degree  of  insanity 
such  as  confers  irresponsibility  for  crime;  (2)  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  case  of  such  insanity  in  which  that  single  test — ^the 
capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong — does  not  appear;  (3j 
that  all  other  evidence  of  alleged  insanity,  supposed  by  physicians 
and  experts  to  indicate  a  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  irresistible  duress  of  one's  actions,  do  not  destroy 
his  mental  capacity  to  entertain  a  criminal  intent. 

The  whole  difficulty,  as  justly  said  by  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  is  that  ^^  courts  have  undertaken  to 
declare  that  to  be  law  which  is  matter  of  fact."     ^^  If,"  observes 
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the  court,  '^  the  tests  of  insaDitj  are  matters  of  law,  the  practice 
of  allowing  experts  to  testify  what  they  are  should  be  discon- 
tinued; if  they  are  matters  of  fact,  the  judge  should  no  longer 
testify  without  being  sworn  as  a  witness  and  showing  himself  to 
be  qualified  to  testify  as  an  expert"  State  v.  Pike,  49  N.  H. 
899,  6  Am.  Eep.  583;  Pwsona  v.  State,  81  Ala.  677,  60  Am. 
Rep.  193. 

The  dissent  of  the  Illinois  court  from  the  general  rule,  as  here 
enunciated,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  opinion  of  Mr, 
Justice  Breese  in  Hopps  v.  People,  31  El.  385,  83  Am.  Dec 
231,  and  the  jurists  of  that  state  have  steadily  refused  to  recede 
from  that  position.  The  language  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 
"  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
decisions,  English  and  American,  on  this  subject,  it  being  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  no  certain,  uniform  and  definite  rule  can  be 
gathered  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  with  the 
best  reflection  and  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
to  this  very  important  and  most  interesting  question,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  safe  and  reasonable  test  in  all  such 
cases  would  be  that  whenever  it  should  appear  from  the  evidence 
that  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  charged  the  prisoner  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  but  affected  with  insanity,  and  such  affection  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  act,  and  that  he  would  not  have  done 
the  act  but  for  that  affection,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted.  But  this 
unsoundness  of  mind  or  affection  of  insanity  must  be  of  such  a 
degree  as  to  create  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  do  the  act 
charged,  by  overriding  the  reason  and  judgment  and  obliterating 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  particular  act  done,  and 
depriving  the  accused  of  the  power  of  choosing  between  them. 
If  it  be  shown  the  act  was  the  consequence  of  an  insane  delusion 
and  caused  by  it,  and  by  nothing  else,  justice  and  humanity  alike 
demand  an  acquittal.'' 

When  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defense  by  a  person  accused  of 
crime,  then,  before  the  jury  can  acquit  the  accused  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  it  must  appear,  from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  the  accused  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  but  affected  with  insanity  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  do  the  act  charged,  by  over 
riding  his  reason  and  judgment,  etc. 

This  language  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  rule  announced  by 
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the  UlinoiB  conrt  in  Eopp%  v.  People^  31  Dl.  886,  88  Am.  Dec.  231, 
and  Chase  v.  People^  40  HI.  362.  We  regard  the  principles  adopted 
as  wise,  hnmane  and  reasonable,  protecting  alike,  as  best  can  be 
done  with  onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  mental  diseases,  the  great 
interests  of  society  and  this  most  nnfortnnate  class  of  persons 
when  arraigned  for  the  commission  of  crime.  Daoey  v.  People^ 
116  HL  666. 

§  403.  <<  Bight  and  Wrong "  Test  Considered  by  Mr.  Jns- 
tiee  Ladd  of  New  Hampshire. — ^From  a  distracting  mass  of 
adjudication  upon  this  subject  wherein  logic  and  metaphysics, 
hypercriticism  and  medical  whim-wham  unite  in  obscuring  the 
subject  it  is  positively  refreshing  to  find  the  New  Hampshire 
supreme  court  sustaining  its  conclusions  by  arguments  founded 
upon  a  critical  analysis  of  the  previous  decisions,  English  and 
American,  and  suggested  by  some  promptings  of  plain,  ordinary 
common  sense.  The  ultimate  question  to  be  determined  in  all 
oases  involving  this  inquiry,  is,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  the  evidence  shows  that  the  accused  had  the 
mental  capacity  to  entertain  a  criminal  intention — and  whether  in 
point  of  fact  he  did  entertain  such  intention.  In  solving  this 
problem  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  for  the  court  to  find  the  law  and 
for  the  jury  to  find  the  fact.  The  pivotal  question  is,  what  part 
of  this  difficult  inquiry  is  law,  and  what  part  is  fact  %  The  New 
Hampshire  court  strikes  at  the  very  pith  and  marrow  in  State  v. 
Janea^  60  N.  H.  369,  9  Am.  Bep.  242;  and  I  shall  indulge  in  a 
very  extended  extract  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Ladd,  which 
embodies  the  best  features  of  the  argument  usually  employed  to 
support  the  views  of  those  representing  the  minority  as  follows: 

'^The  numerical  preponderance  of  authority  in  England,  as 
gathered  from  the  cases,  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  rule  that  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  without  reference  to 
the  particular  act,  is  the  test,  although  their  force  is  much  shaken, 
if  not  wholly  overthrown,  by  the  qualifications  which  judges  have 
seemed  to  feel  at  liberty  to  introduce,  to  meet  their  individual 
views,  or  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases;  and  especially  by  the 
charge  of  Lord  Denman  in  Reg.  v.  Oxford^  9  Car.  &  P.  525. 

"The  memorable  effort  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1843,  to  have 
the  confusion  and  conflict  of  opinion  which  had  arisen  on  this 
perplexiDg  question  all  cleared  away  by  one  distinct  and  full 
avowal  by  the  judges  of  what  the  law  was  and  should  be  in  rela- 
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tion  to  it,  is  too  conspicnoos  in  the  history  of  the  subject  to  be 
passed  without  notice. 

a.  Analysis  of  the  McNaghten  Case. — '^  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  character  of  the  judges,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  question  in  MoNag}d&f!%  Case  (see  Reg,  v.  Higgmstm^ 
1  Car.  &  K.  180,  imte)  were  propounded  to  them  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  make  it  morally  certain  that  if,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
clear,  categorical,  and  consistent  answers  were  possible,  such 
answers  would  have  been  given.  In  other  words,  that  if  a  safe^ 
practical,  legal  test  exists,  it  would  have  been  then  found  by  those 
very  learned  men,  and  declared  to  the  world.  Such  a  result 
would  have  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  saved  future  genera- 
tions of  lawyers  and  judges  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  iu  trying 
this  particular  felony.  But  an  examination  of  the  answers  given 
shows  that  they  failed  utterly  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  they  did  not  make  the  path  to  bo  pursued 
absolutely  more  uncertain  and  more  dark,  they  at  best  shed  but 
little  light  upon  its  windings,  and  furnish  no  plain  or  safe  clue  to 
the  labyrinth. 

^^  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  all  the  judges,  except  Maule, 
say  that  ^notwithstanding  the  party  accused  did  the  act  com- 
plained of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of 
redressing  or  avenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew,  at 
the  time  of  committing  such  crime,  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  by  which  is  meant  the  law  of  the  land.'  Here  is  an 
entirely  new  element — ^knowledge  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  hereupon  the  inquiry  arises:  Is  a  man, 
acting  under  a  delusion  of  this  sort,  presumed  to  know  the  law  of 
the  land?  The  answer  must  be.  Yes;  for  the  judges  say,  further 
on:  *  The  law  is  administered  upon  the  principle  that  every  one 
must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  the  law  of  the  land,  without 
proof  that  he  does  know  it.' 

'^  Let  this  proposition  be  examined  a  moment  Knowledge  that 
the  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  is  here  given  as  a  test; 
that  is,  such  knowledge  is  assumed  to  be  the  measure  of  mental 
capacity  sufficient  to  entertain  a  criminal  intent.  By  what  possi- 
ble means,  it  may  be  asked,  can  that  test  or  measure  be  applied, 
without  first  finding  out  whether  the  prisoner,  in  fact,  knew  what 
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the  law  of  the  land  wast  How  conld  a  jury  say  whether  a  man 
knew,  or  did  not  know,  that  an  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  without  first  ascertaining  whether  he  knew  what  the  law 
was?    •    .    . 

^^In  answer  to  the  second  and  third  questions,  which  relate  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  jury,  the 
judges  say  that  ^  to  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
it  must  be  clearly  proved  that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act, 
the  x>arty  accused  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from 
disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  know  it,  he  did  not  know  he  was 
doing  what  was  wrong/ 

^^Suppose,  now,  an  insane  man  does  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  because  from  an  insane  delusion  (if  that  term 
amounts  to  anything  more  than  the  single  term  insanity)  he 
belieycB  it  to  be  right  notwithstanding  the  law,  that  the  law  is 
wrong,  or  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it 
right  for  him  to  disregard  it  in  this  instance:  how  are  these  two 
rules  to  be  reconciled  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  they  are 
in  hopeless  conflict,  and  cannot  both  stand.        .    •    • 

"  The  answer  to  the  fourth  question  introduces  a  doctrine  which 
seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  to  say  the  least  The  question  was: 
'  If  a  person,  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  com- 
mits  an  offense,  is  he  thereby  excused  ? '  To  which  the  answer  was 
as  follows:  ^On  the  assumption  that  he  labors  under  partial 
delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  situation,  as  to  responsibility,  as  if  the  facts, 
with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists,  were  real.  For  example: 
if,  under  the  influence  of  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to 
be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that 
man,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defense,  he  would  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  If  his  delusion  was,  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted 
a  serious  injury  to  his  character  or  fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in 
revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment.' 

b.  The  Result  Examined. — "The  doctrine  thus  promulgated 
as  law  has  found  its  way  into  the  text-books,  and  has  doubtless 
been  largely  received  as  the  enunciation  of  a  sound  legal  principle 
since  that  day.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  no  ingenious  student  of 
the  law  ever  read  it  for  the  first  time  without  being  shocked  by 
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its  exquisite  inhumanity.  It  practically  holds  a  man  confessed  to 
be  insane,  accountable  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  reason,  judg- 
ment, and  controlling  mental  power,  that  is  required  of  a  man  in 
perfect  mental  health.  It  is,  in  effect,  saying  to  the  jury,  the 
prisoner  was  mad  when  he  committed  the  act,  but  he  did  not  use 
sufficient  reason  in  his  madness.  He  killed  a  man  because,  xmder 
an  insane  delusion,  he  falsely  believed  the  man  had  done  him  a 
great  wrong  which  was  giving  rein  to  a  motive  of  revenge,  and 
the  act  is  murder.  If  he  had  killed  a  man  only  because,  under  an 
insane  delusion,  he  falsely  believed  the  man  would  kill  him  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  that  would  have  been  giving  rein  to  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  would  not  be  crime.  It  is  true,  in  words, 
the  judges  attempt  to  guard  against  a  consequence  so  shocking,  ae 
that  a  man  may  be  punished  for  an  act  which  is  purely  the  off- 
spring and  product  of  insanity,  by  introducing  the  qualifying 
phrase,  '  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane.'  That  is,  if  insanity 
produces  the  false  belief,  which  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  act,  but 
goes  no  further,  then  the  accused  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
character  of  motives  which  are  presumed  to  spring  up  out  of  that 
part  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  reached  or  affected  by  the 
delusion  or  disease.  This  is  very  refined.  It  may  be  that  mental 
disease  sometimes  takes  a  shape  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  in- 
genious formula,  or,  if  no  such  case  has  never  yet  existed,  it  is 
doubtless  within  the  scope  of  omnipotent  power  hereafter  to  strike 
with  disease  some  human  mind  in  such  peculiar  manner  that  the 
conditions  will  be  fulfilled;  and  when  that  is  done,  when  it  is  cer- 
tainly known  that  such  a  case  has  arisen,  the  rule  may  be  applied 
without  punishing  a  man  for  disease.  That  is,  when  we  can  cer- 
tainly know  that,  although  the  false  belief  on  which  the  prisoner 
acted  was  the  product  of  mental  disease,  still,  that  the  mind  was 
in  no  other  way  impaired  or  affected,  and  that  the  motive  to  the 
act  did  certainly  take  its  rise  in  some  portion  of  the  mind  that 
was  yet  in  perfect  health,  the  rule  may  be  applied  without  any 
apparent  wrong,  but  it  is  a  rule  which  can  be  safely  applied  in 
practice,  that  we  are  seeking,  and  to  say  that  an  act  which  grows 
wholly  out  of  an  insane  belief  that  some  great  wrong  has  been 
infiicted,  is  at  the  same  time  produced  by  a  spirit  of  revenge 
springing  from  some  portion  or  corner  of  the  mind  that  has  not 
been  reached  by  the  disease,  is  laying  down  a  pathological  and 
psychological  fact  which  no  human  intelligence  can  ever  know  to 
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be  true,  and  which,  if  it  were  trae,  would  not  be  law,  but  pure 
matter  of  fact  Ko  such  distinction  ever  can  or  will  be  drawn  in 
practice;  and  the  absurdity  as  well  as  inhumanity  of  the  rule 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  apparent  without  further  comment 

a  Worthlessness  of  the  Conclusion  Shown. — "  To  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  answers,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  a  criminal  trial  where  the  defense  is 
insanity,  they  be  read  t9  the  jury  for  their  guidance  in  determin- 
ing the  question  with  which  they  are  charged.  Tried  by  this 
practical  test,  it  seems  to  me  they  utterly  fail;  and  the  reason  of 
the  failure,  as  I  think,  is,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  lay  down  as 
law  that  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  essentially  matter  of  fact 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  any  universal  test  exists,  and  it  is 
also  a  question  of  fact  what  the  test  is,  if  any  there  be» 

"  The  efforts  of  text-writers  to  extract  a  rule  from  the  cases  have 
not,  in  my  judgment,  been  more  successful.  See  1  Eussell 
Crimes,  18;  Koscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  944." 

American  jurisprudence  has  of  necessity  been  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  English  models,  especially  in  the  formative  period  of  its 
existence,  where  a  compressed  abstract  of  some  English  case  was 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  impart  a  base  of  respectability 
and  legal  parentage  to  the  decision.  It  followed,  as  obviously  it 
must,  that  many  of  these  early  cases  are  beyond  the  countenance 
of  either  precedent  or  statute,  and  are  besieged  by  errors  ancient, 
inveterate,  traditional  and  accidental,  but  all  characteristic  of  their 
origin.  The  obstinacy  with  which  some  of  our  early  jurists  con* 
tended  against  the  legal  innovation  upon  accredited  methods  in- 
duced them  to  carry  to  the  verge  of  eccentric  caprice  every  dictum 
that  had  an  alleged  or  reputed  claim  to  English  antecedents.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  this  Anglo-maniac  subserviency  has  largely 
passed  away,  traces  of  its  early  ascendency  are  still  discernible  in 
the  lax  and  illogical  reasonings  that  led  to  the  indorsement  of  the 
McNagJUen  Case. 

The  only  astonishment  is  that  the  reaction  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  early  training 
of  an  English  judge  bred  in  the  era  of  George  IV.,  that  would 
impart  the  least  respect  to  his  opinions  upon  a  profound  and  per- 
plexing problem  involving  erethistic  conditions  but  imperfectly 
understood  even  by  the  most  advanced  psychologists. 

It  was  never  a  proper  proposition  for  the  judges  and  no  other 
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debating  cinb  at  Bagbj  or  Eaton  would  ever  have  thought  of 
establishing  a  precedent  by  such  means. 

d.  Practical  Bepadlation  of  the  McNaghten  Case  by  Eng- 
lish Jurists. — So  great,  it  may  be  added,  are  the  embarrass- 
ments growing  out  of  the  old  rule,  as  expounded  by  the  judges  in 
the  House  of  English  Lords,  that  in  March,  1874,  a  bill  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  supposed  to  have  been 
draughted  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  queen,  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  which  introduced  into  the  old  rule  the  new  element  of 
an  absence  of  the  power  of  self-control,  produced  by  diseases 
affecting  the  mind;  and  this  proposed  alteration  of  the  laws  was 
cordially  recommended  by  the  late  Chief  Justioe  Cockbum,  lus 
only  objection  being  that  the  principle  was  proposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  case  of  homicide.  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (9th  ed.)  p.  66, 
§  45,  note  1;  Browne,  Insanity,  §  10,  note  1;  Pa/reone  v.  ^aU^  81 
Ala.  577,  60  Am.  Rep.  193. 

If  we  leave  the  English  rule,  where  it  seems  to  be  left  by  these 
authorities.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  American  cases  will  not 
lead  to  any  more  satisfactory  result. 

§  404.  Early  Views  of  the  Massachusetts  Conrt.— In  Com. 
V.  Rogers^  7  Met.  500,  41  Am.  Dec.  458,  Shaw,  Ch.  c/".,  instructed 
the  jury  that  ^^a  person  is  not  responsible  for  any  criminal  act  he 
may  commit,  if,  by  reason  of  mental  infirmity,  he  is  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar act,  and  of  knowing  that  the  act  itself  will  subject  him  to  pun- 
ishment; or  has  no  will,  no  conscience,  or  controlling  mental 
power;  or  has  not  sufficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  they  stand  to  him 
or  has  his  reason,  conscience  and  judgment  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  violence  of  disease  as  to  act  from  an  uncontrollable  impulse." 

Here  seems  to  be  four  distinct  tests.  The  first  is  substantially 
that  given  by  Lord  Denman  in  Meg.  v.  Oxford^  9  Car.  &  P.  525, 
but  with  one  most  important  qualification  added,  namely,  knowl- 
edge that  the  act  will  subject  him  to  punishment.  But  how  can 
it  be  said  that  such  knowledge  constitutes  one  of  the  links  in  a 
chain  of  conclusive  evidence,  that  it  is  one  fact  in  a  chain  of  facts 
from  which  that  degree  of  insanity  which  will  excuse  a  person 
from  crime  is  to  be  conclusively  found? 

If  that  be  so,  then  certainly  a  legal  quality,  effect  or  significance 
is  given  to  it  by  its  position  in  the  chain,  which  no  one  would 
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ever  think  it  possessed  when  standing  alone.  The  desire  for  re- 
yenge  may  be  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  fear  of  a  punishment 
which  a  man  without  any  mental  disease  knows  must  follow  his 
act  But  the  rule  is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  in  respect  to  the  particular  act,  the  accused  must  have 
been  capable  of  knowing  that  the  act  itself  would  subject  him  to 
punishment 

It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  ability  to  know  that  a  certain  act  will 
be  followed  by  punishment,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  mental 
condition.  So  would  knowledge  of  any  other  fact  in  law  or  sci- 
ence.  But  I  can  see  no  more  reason  for  holding  that  such  knowl- 
edge is  any  part  of  a  legal  test  of  capacity  to  commit  crime,  than 
for  holding  that  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  is  entitled 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  second  rule  relates  to  a  case  where  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
where  the  will,  the  conscience  and  the  controlling  mental  power 
are  all  gone ;  and  the  fourth  is  substantially  the  same,  where  the 
reason,  conscience  and  judgment  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  disease,  that  he  acts  from  uncontrollable  impulse.  There 
can  be  no  very  appreciable  legal  distinction  between  a  person  who 
has  no  will,  no  conscience,  or  controlling  mental  power,  and  one 
whose  reason,  conscience  and  judgment  are  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  violence  of  disease  as  to  act  from  an  uncontrollable  impulse. 
In  both  cases  it  is  an  act  in  which  reason,  conscience,  judgment 
and  will  do  not  participate;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  product  of  men- 
tal disease. 

Power  of  memory  suflScient  to  recollect  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands  to  others  and  in  which  others  stand  to  him,  which  is 
given  as  the  third  test,  seems  to  me  no  more  a  legal  criterion  than 
power  of  memory  to  recollect  any  other  fact  which  a  healthy 
mind  would  be  expected  to  remember,  and  such  power  of  memory 
or  its  lack  would  be  a  fact,  like  other  facts,  for  the  jury  to  weigh 
in  judging  whether  he  had  the  mental  capacity  to  entertain  a 
criminal  intent. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  these  instructions  of  the  learned  and 
eminent  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts  have  been  largely  followed 
in  cases  since  tried  in  this  country,  but  the  course  has  been  by  no 
means  uniform,  as  we  shall  see. 

§405.    New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Gases  Considered. — 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  two  leading  cases  of 
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Freemcm  v.  People^  4  Denio,  9,  47  Am.  Dec.  216,  and  Ciwi.  ▼. 
Moaier^  4  Pa.  267,  capacity  to  distinguigh  right  from  wrong  waa 
given  as  the  naked  test.  But  in  neither  of  those  states  has  the 
rule  thus  laid  down  been  followed  with  uniformity.  In  the  trial 
of  Huntington  for  forgery,  in  New  York  City,  in  1856,  Judge 
Capron  said  to  the  jury :  "  To  constitute  a  complete  defense,  in- 
sanity, if  partial,  as  monomania,  must  be  such  in  degree  as  to 
wholly  deprive  the  accused  of  reason  in  rej^ard  to  the  act  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  of  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  wrong 
in  committing  it."  And  the  remarks  of  Edmonds, «/.,  in  the  ear- 
lier case  of  People  v.  Kleim^  1  Edm.  Sel.  Cas.  13,  are  wholly 
at  war  with  any  such  rule  as  that  promulgated  in  Freemam,  v. 
People^  svpra.  He  says :  ^^  The  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
faculties  may  be  so  disordered  by  the  disease  as  to  deprive  the 
mind  of  its  controlling  and  directing  power,  and  that  he  must 
know  the  act  to  be  wrong  and  punishable,  and  be  able  to  compare 
an.d  choose  between  doing  it  and  not  doing  it" 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  Com.  v.  Kiiepley  (1850)  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  particular  act  was  given  as  the 
test ;  and  in  Com.  v.  HaskelZ^  2  Brewst.  491,  the  ju^ge  charged 
that  "  the  true  test  lies  in  the  word  'power.'  Has  the  defendant, 
in  a  criminal  case,  the  power  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and 
the  power  to  adhere  to  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong!" 

It  would  probably  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the 
number  of  American  cases  where  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act — ^that  it  was  wrong — ^have  been  given  as  the  test,  is  about 
equal  to  the  tendency  of  late  years  to  the  latter  form,  while  it 
will  appear  that,  in  almost  every  case  where  any  rule  has  been 
given  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  modified  and  explained  to  meet 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  or  to  carry  out  the  personal  views 
of  the  judge  on  the  matter  of  insanity. 

§  406.  Instances  where  all  Tests  have  been  Discarded. — 

But  there  are  not  wanting  cases  where  all  tests  have  been  dis- 
carded. In  State  v.  FeU&r^  25  Iowa,  67,  Dillon,  Ch.  J.y  says :  "  The 
jury,  in  substance,  should  be  told  that  if  the  defendant's  act  in 
taking  the  life  of  his  wife  was  accused  of  mental  disease  or  un- 
soundness, which  dethroned  his  rea§on  and  judgment  with  respect 
to  that  act,  which  destroyed  his  power  rationally  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  that  act,  and  which,  overpowering 
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hifl  win,  irresistibly  forced  him  to  its  commission,  then  he  is  not 
amenable  to  legal  punishment  But  if  the  jury  believe,  from  all 
the  evidence  and  circumstances,  that  the  defendant  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  rational  intellect  and  sound  mind,  and  allowed  his  pas- 
sions to  escape  control,  then,  though  passion  may  for  the  time 
being  have  driven  reason  from  her  seat  and  usurped  it,  and  have 
urged  the  defendant,  with  a  force  at  the  moment  irresistible,  to 
desperate  acts,  he  cannot  claim  for  such  acts  the  protection  of 
insanity."  And  in  Stevens  v.  State,  81  Ind.  485,  99  Am.  Dec. 
634,  9  Am.  Reg.  N.  S.  580,  which  was  an  indictment  for  murder, 
and  the  defense  insanity,  an  instruction  to  the  jury  that,  if  they 
believed  the  defendant  knew  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  in  respect  to  the  act  in  question,  if  he  was  conscious  that 
such  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  he  was  responsible, 
was  held  erroneous. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  in  that  case,  Gregory, «/!,  speaking 
of  the  charge  in  Com.  v.  Rogers,  7  Het.  500,  41  Am.  Dec.  458, 
said :  ^*  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  we  think  it  is  not  entitled  to 
the  weight  usually  awarded  it" 

Very  much  to  the  same  effect  was  State  v.  Speneer,  21  N.  J.  L. 
196,  Homblower,  Ch.  J.,  said :  ^^  In  my  judgment  the  true  ques- 
tion to  be  put  to  the  jury  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  insane  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act,  and  in  answer  to  that  question 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  jury  giving  a  negative  answer,  and  con- 
victing a  prisoner  who  is  proved  to  be  insane  on  the  subject-mat- 
ter relating  to  or  connected  with  the  criminal  act,  or  proved  to  be 
so  far  or  so  generaUy  deranged  as  to  render  it  difficult  or  almost 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  his  sane  and  insane  acts." 
State  V.  Jonesj  50  N.  H.  869,  9  Am.  Bep.  242. 

§  407.   Delaware  Adopts  the  New  Hampshire  Tiew.— The 

Delaware  supreme  court,  after  a  struggle  with  its  instincts,  adopted 
the  New  Hampshire  view,  and  holds  that  the  true  test  is  ndt,  as 
sometimes  laid  down,  the  capacity  merely  to  distinguish  between 
the  rightfulness  and  wrongfulness  of  the  act  committed,  but  also 
sufficient  will  power  to  choose  whether  he  shall  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  it  After  referring  to  many  cases  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  learned  judge  proceeded  to  say :  "  "We  do  not  perceive 
that  there  is  any  very  great  difference  in  all  these  cases,  the  aim 
of  aU  seeming  to  be  to  define  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  pris- 
oner is  capable  of  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  right  and 
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wrong  as  applied  to  the  act  lie  is  about  to  commit,  and  has  the 
ability,  through  that  consciousness,  to  choose,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  whether  he  will  do  the  deed  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong." 
In  his  report  of  the  case,  the  words  quoted  are  italicised  by  him  to 
show  the  approval  of  the  court  of  the  definition  of  "sanity,"  which 
as  before  said,  is  knowledge  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of 
the  contemplated  action, — the  power  to  decide  against  doing  the 
wrongful  deed.    State  v.  Beidell  (Del.)  May  18, 1888. 

§  408.  The  Bight  and  Wrong  Test  In  Fornmlas.— There 

are  some  dbitet*  dicta  which  would  seem  to  evidence  an  intention 
to  shroud  this  doctrine  in  doubt,  or  to  hamper  it  with  conditions 
subversive  of  its  clearness  and  efficacy.  There  is  no  occasion 
however  for  this  obscurity.  The  rule  generally  in  vogue  may  be 
formulated  as  follows:  "The  true  test  of  criminal  responsibility 
where  the  defense  of  insanity  is  interposed  to  an  indictment,  is 
whether  the  evidence  shows  that  the  accused  had  sufficient  reason 
to  know  right  from  wrong."  Upon  this  simple  test  has  been 
engrafted  an  entirely  different  proposition.  It  is  this :  "  and  in 
addition  to  this  knowledge,  has  he  sufficient  power  of  control  to 
govern  his  actions}"  Satisfactory  evidence  of  this  last  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  obtain.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  can  control 
his  actions  under  all  the  varying  impulses  aroused  by  passion, 
fear,  avarice  or  religious  frenzy,  is  a  delicate  determination* 
Frequently  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion  expert  medical  testimony 
is  required,  and  such  testimony  too  frequently  "  leads  to  bewilder 
and  dazzles  to  betray." 

When  an  expert  is  called  on  to  determine  whether  the  mind  is 
diseased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  person  an  irresponsible 
being,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  the  opinion  must  be  formed  and  based  upon  a  hypothetical 
question  alone.  In  such  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion 
must,  of  necessity,  be  mere  theory.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
profession,  but  because  more  than  human  intelligence  is  required 
to  solve  the  problem. 

This  right  and  wrong  test  has  been  a  persistent  subject  of 
attack.  Seldom  if  ever  in  a  capital  case  is  the  ingenuity  of  the 
counsel  for  the  accused  more  strenuously  exerted  than  in  the 
attempt  to  inject  into  the  general  defense  of  insanity  the  theory, 
some  mysterous  pressure  to  the  commission  of  the  acts,  the  con* 
sequence  of  which  he  anticipates  but  cannot  avoid. 
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Whatever  medical  or  scientific  authority  there  may  be  for  this 
view,  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  coarts  of  law.  The  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  injury  which  would  be  opened,  and  the 
manifest  danger  of  introducing  the  limitation  claimed  into  the 
rule  of  responsibility,  in  cases  of  crime,  may  well  cause  courts  to 
pause  before  assenting  to  it. 

Indulgence  in  evil  passions  weakens  the  restraining  power  of 
the  will  and  conscience;  and  the  rule  suggested  would  be  the 
cover  for  the  commission  of  crime  and  its  justification.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  criminal  act  may  be  excused  upon  the  notion  of  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  commit  it,  where  the  offender  has  the  ability 
to  discover  his  legal  and  moral  duty  in  respect  to  it,  has  no  place 
in  the  law.  Every  crime  was  committed  under  an  infiuence  of 
such  a  description,  and  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  compel  people 
to  control  these  influences.  The  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  for 
a  crime  committed  by  a  person  who  had  sufScient  mental  capacity 
to  comprehend  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  act,  and  to  know  ' 
that  it  was  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  tlie  power  to 
control  his  action,  has  not  met  with  favor  in  the  adjudications  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  FJ/magcm  v.  People^  52  N.  T.  467, 11 
Ana.  Kep.  731. 

§  409.  Liberal  Yiews  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. — I 

shall  elaborate  the  treatment  of  this  subject  with  the  following 
extended  extracts  from  the  exceptionally  able  opinion  of  Mr, 
Justice  Somerville  in  Parsons  v.  Staie^  81  Ala.  577,  60  Am.  Eep. 
193.  Taken  together  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Stone  in  the  same  case,  there  is  a  presentation  of  the  topic  under 
review,  that  seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Few  opinions  even 
from  this  able  court  are  so  freighted  in  logical  exposition, 
keen  and  discriminating  analysis,  extended  collation  of  author- 
ity and  scholarly  research.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we 
reflect  that  of  all  medico-legal  questions  those  connected  with 
insanity  are  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing.  State  y.  Fetter ^ 
25  Iowa,  67. 

Judge  Somerville  says:  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  reopen  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  no  little  reluctance, 
having  long  hesitated  to  disturb  our  past  deciBions  on  this  branch 
of  the  law.  Nothing  could  induce  us  to  do  so  except  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  been  excited  by  a  protracted  investiga- 
tion and  study,  impressing  our  minds  with  the  conviction  that  the 
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law  of  insanity  as  declared  by  the  courts  on  many  points,  and 
especially  the  rule  of  criminal  accountability,  and  the  assnmed 
tests  of  disease,  to  that  extent  which  confers  legal  irresponsibility, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  thought  and  discovery  in 
the  present  advanced  stages  of  medical  science.  Though  science 
has  led  the  way,  the  courts  of  England  have  declined  to  follow,  as 
shown  by  their  adherence  to  the  rulings  in  McNaghtevC%  Casey  10 
Olark  &  F.  200,  emphasized  by  the  strange' declaration  made  by 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  so  late  a 
day  as  March  11, 1862,  that  ^  the  introduction  of  medical  opinions 
and  medical  theories  into  this  subject  has  proceeded  upon  the 
vicious  principle  of  considering  insanity  as  a  disease.' 

a.  As  to  Medical  Experts. — ^^It  is  obvious  that  the  courts 
cannot  upon  any  sound  principle  undertake  to  say  what  are  the 
invariable  or  infallible  tests  'of  such  disease.  The  attempt  hae 
been  repeatedly  made,  and  has  proved  a  confessed  failure  in 
practice.  ^  Such  a  test,'  says  Mr.  Bishop,  has  never  been  found, 
not  because  those  who  have  searched  for  it  have  not  been  able 
and  diligent,  but  because  it  does  not  exist.'  1  Bishop,  Crim. 
L.  (7th  ed.)  §  881.  In  this  conclusion,  Dr.  Ray,  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  fully  concurs. 
Bay,  Insanity,  39.  The  symptoms  and  causes  of  insanity  are  so 
variable,  and  its  pathology  so  complex,  that  no  two  cases  may  be 
just  alike.  *  The  fact  of  its  existence,'  says  Dr.  Ray,  *  is  never 
established  by  any  single  diagnostic  symptom,  but  by  the  whole 
body  of  symptoms,  no  particular  one  of  which  is  present  in  every 
case.'  Ray,  Insanity,  §  24.  Its  exciting'  causes  being  moral, 
psychical  and  physical,  are  the  especial  subjects  of  specialists' 
study.  What  effect  may  be  exerted  on  tJie  given  patient  of  age, 
sex,  occupation,  the  seasons,  personal  surroundings,  hereditary 
transmission  and  other  causes,  is  the  subject  of  evidence  based  on 
investigation,  diagnosis,  observation  and  experiment.  Peculiar 
opportunities,  never  before  enjoyed  in  the  history  of  our  race,  are 
offered  in  the  present  age  for  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts,  by 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of 
the  insane,  which  Christian  benevolence  and  statesmanship  have 
substituted  for  jails  and  gibbets.  The  testimony  of  these  experts 
(differ  as  they  may  in  many  doubtful  cases)  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained,  however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be  in 
some  respects.    •    •    . 
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'^n  Bucknill  on  Criminal  Lnnacy,  page  59,  it  is  asserted  as  Hhe 
result  of  observation  and  experience,  that  in  all  lunatics,  and  in 
the  most  degraded  idiots,  whenever  manifestations  of  any  mental 
action  can  be  educed,  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  may  be 
proved  to  exist,' 

"  'With  regard  to  this  test,'  says  Dr.  Kussell  Reynolds,  in  his 
work  on  the  Scientific  Value  of  the  Legal  Tests  of  Insanity 
(London,  1872),  p.  34,  '  I  may  say,  and  most  emphatically,  that  it 
is  utterly  untrustworthy,  because  untrue  to  the  obvious  facts  of 
nature.' 

"In  the  learned  treatise  of  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  on  Psycho- 
logical Medicine  (4th  ed.  London,  1879),  p.  269,  the  legal  tests  of 
responsibility  are  discussed,  and  the  adherence  of  the  courts  to 
the  right  and  wrong  test  is  deplored  as  unfortunate,  the  true 
principle  being  stated  to  be,  'whether,  in  consequence  of  con- 
genital defect  or  acquired  disease,  the  power  of  self-control  is 
absent  altogether,  or  is  so  far  wanting  as  to  render  the  individual 
irresponsible.'  It  is  observed  by  the  authors:  'As  has  again 
and  again  been  shown,  the  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is 
one  thing,  and  the  powerlessness  through  cerebral  defect  or 
disease  to  do  right  is  another.  To  confound  them  in  an  asylum 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inmates  thence  to  the  treadmill  or  the  gallows.' 

"Dr.  Peter  Bryce,  superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Asylum 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century  past,  alluding  to  the  moral  and 
disciplinary  treatment  to  which  the  insane  inmates  are  subjected, 
observes :  '  They  are  dealt  with  in  this  institution,  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable  to  do  so,  as  rational  beings;  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  we  meet  with  an  insane  person  who  cannot  be  made  to  dis- 
cern, to  some  feeble  extent,  his  duties  to  himself  and  others,  and 
his  true  relations  to  society.'  Sixteenth  Annual  Keport  Alabama 
Insane  Hospital  (1876)  p.  22;  Biennial  Eeport  (1886)  pp.  12-18. 

"  Other  distinguished  writers  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of 
insanity  have  expressed  like  views,  with  comparative  unanimity. 
And  nowhere  do  we  find  the  rule  more  emphatically  condemned 
than  by  those  who  have  the  practical  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  the  various  lunatic  asylums  of  every  civilized  country. 
A  notable  instance  is  found  in  the  following  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
of  Medical  Oflicers  of  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  held 
42 
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in  London,  July  14,  1864,  where  there  were  present  fifty-four 
medical  officers: 

"  ^Besoloed^  That  so  much  of  the  le^l  test  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  an  alleged  criminal  lunatic  as  renders  him  a  responsible 
agent,  because  he  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 
meeting,  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong  erists  very  frequently  in  those  who  are  undoubtedly 
insane,  and  is  often  associated  with  dangerous  and  uncontrollable 
delusions.'  Ordronaux,  Judicial  Aspects  of  Insanity  (1877)  423, 
424. 

''These  testimonials  as  to  a  scientific  fact  are  recognized  by  intel- 
ligent men  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  business,  and  are  constantly 
acted  on  by  juries.  They  cannot  be  silently  ignored  by  judges. 
Whether  established  or  not,  there  is  certainly  respectable  evidence 
tending  to  establish  it,  and  this  is  all  the  courts  can  require. 

"Kor  are  the  modem  law  writers  silent  in  their  disapproval  of 
the  alleged  test  under  discussion.  It  meets  with  the  criticism  or 
condemnation  of  the  most  respectable  and  advanced  in  thought 
among  them,  the  tendency  being  to  incorporate  in  the  legal  rule 
of  responsibility  *  not  only  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but 
the  power  to  chose  the  one  and  refrain  from  the  other.'  Browne» 
Insanity,  §§  IS,  18,  et  aeq,;  Eay,  Insanity,  §§  16-19;  Whart  & 
S.  'Medical  Jurisprudence,  §  59;  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (9th  ed.) 
§§  83,  43,  45;  1  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  §  386,  et  seq.;  Ordro- 
naux, Judicial  Aspects  of  Insanity  (1877)  419;  1  Greenl.  Ev. 
§  372;  1  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  L.  §  168;  4  Am.  L.  Kev.  286,  et 
%eqP 

b.  But  Three  Questions  for  the  Jury.— In  conclusion  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we 
think  it  follows  very  clearly  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
inquiries  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  then,  in  every  criminal  trial 
where  the  defense  of  insanity  is  interposed,  are  these: 

1.  Was  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  crime,  as  matter  of  fact,  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  so  as  to  be  either  idiotic  or  otherwise  insane? 

2.  If  such  be  the  case,  did  he  know  right  from  wrong  as  applied 
to  the  particular  act  in  question  ?  If  he  did  not  have  such  knowl* 
edge  he  is  not  legally  responsible. 

3.  If  he  did  have  such  knowledge,  he  may  nevertheless  not  be 
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legally  responsible  if  the  two  following  conditions  concur  (1)  If, 
by  reason  of  the  duress  of  such  mental  disease,  he  had  so  far  lost 
the  power  to  choose  between  the  right  and  wrong,  and  to  avoid 
doing  the  act  in  question,  as  that  his  free  agency  was  at  the  time 
destroyed.  (2)  And  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  alleged  crime  was 
so  connected  with  such  mental  disease,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  as  to  have  been  the  product  of  it  solely. 

c.  Modification  of  the  Rule  in  Boswell's  Case. — The  rule 
announced  in  JBoswell  v.  State^  63  Ala.  308,  35  Am.  Hep.  20,  is 
in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  conclusions,  and  to  that  extent  is 
declared  incorrect,  and  is  not  supported  by  the  opinion  in  that 
case  otherwise  than  by  dictum. 

We  adhere  however  to  the  rule  declared  by  this  court  in  Bos- 
well's  case,  and  followed  in  J^ord  v.  State^  71  Ala.  385,  holding 
that  when  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  case,  it 
must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  by  a  prepond- 
erance of  the  evidence;  and  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  defendant's 
sanity,  raised  by  all  the  evidence,  does  not  authorize  an  acquittal. 

d.  ^^Eight  and  Wrong'*  Test  Denounced.— The  leading  writ- 
ers on  medical  jurisprudence  and  insanity  do  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  right  and  wrong  test  See  Wharton  &  StillS,  Beck,  Dean, 
and  Taylor's  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ray  on  Insanity, 
and  Browne  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity. 

The  American  authorities  diSer  somewhat,  and  in  most  cases 
very  widely. 

In  People  v.  Kleim^  an  early  case  in  this  state.  Judge  Edmonds 
charged  the  jury:  ''If  some  controlling  disease  was  in  truth  the 
acting  power  within  him,  which  he  could  not  resist,  or  if  he  had 
not  sufficient  use  of  his  reason  to  control  the  passions  which 
promi^ted  him,  he  is  not  responsible.  But  it  must  be  an  absolute 
dispossession  of  the  free  and  natural  agency  of  the  mind.  .  .  . 
If  he  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  have  a  criminal  intent  and 
purpose,  and  if  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  either  so 
deficient  that  he  has  not  sufficient  will,  conscience  or  controlling 
mental  power,  or  if,  through  the  overwhelming  violence  of  mental 
diseases,  his  intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is 
not  a  responsible  moral  agent."    People  v.  Kleim^  1  Edm.  Sel. 

Cas.  13. 

''The  question  will  be  whether  the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a 
degree  that  for  the  time  beinc  it  overwhelmed  the  reason^  con- 
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science  and  judgment,  and  whether  the  prisoner,  in  committing 
the  homicide,  acted  from  an  irresistible  and  nncontroUable 
impulse;  if  so,  then  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent, 
but  the  involuntary  act  of  the  body  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
mind  directing  it."  Com.  v.  Rogers^  1  Bennett  &  Heard,  Lead. 
Crim.  Cas.  (2d  ed.)  87,  7  Met.  500,  41  Am.  Dec.  458.  See  Free- 
Tncm  V.  PecypUy  4  Denio,  9,  47  Am.  Dec.  216;  Cd^%  Ca^e^  7  Abb. 
Pr.  K  S.  321. 

In  People  v.  McFarland^  8  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  57,  Recorder  Hack- 
ett  defined  the  state  of  sanity  of  a  party  who  is  accused  of  a  crim- 
inal act  to  be  that  in  which  a  man  knows  the  act  he  is  committing 
to  be  unlawful  and  morally  wrong  and  he  has  not  reason  sufficient 
to  apply  such  knowledge,  and  to  be  controlled  by  it;"  "and  the 
state  of  insanity  in  a  similar  case  as  that  in  which  a  man  docs  not 
know  the  act  he  is  committing  to  be  unlawful  and  morally  wrong, 
and  he  has  not  reason  sufficient  to  apply  such  knowledge,  and  to 
be  controlled  by  it."  People  v.  McFarlcmd^  supra.  See  also 
People  V.  McCa/rm^  16  N.  Y.  58,  69  Am.  Dec.  642  (prisoner  enti- 
tled to  an  acquittal  if  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  sanity); 
Com.  V.  Mosler^  4  Pa.  267  (where  the  court  recognizes  homicidal 
insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime).  See  Huntingdon! e  Caee^ 
pamphlet. 

In  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  State^  31  Ind.  485,  99  Am.  Dec  684, 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state  held  that  where  a  person  is  moved 
to  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act  by  an  insane  impulse  con- 
trolling his  will  and  his  judgment,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime,  and 
the  court  held  to  be  erroneous  a  charge  to  the  jury  that  if  they 
believed  from  the  evidence  "that  the  defendant  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  the  act  in  question,  if 
he  was  .conscious  that  such  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do, 
and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
state,  then  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts." 

In  the  important  case  of  Smith  v.  Com.  1  Duv.  225,  the  court, 
after  a  very  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  of  insanity,  held 
to  be  correct  an  instruction  to  the  jury  that  "the  true  test  for 
responsibility  is  whether  the  accused  had  su£Scient  reason  to  know 
right  from  wrong,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  sufllcient  power  of 
control  to  govern  his  actions."  This  instruction  which  was  taken 
from  the  case  of  Graham  v.  Com.  16  B.  Mon.  691,  and  approved 
by  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  is  the  precise  request  which  in 
the  above  case  the  recorder  refused  to  charge  the  jury. 
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"The  trae  test  lies  in  the  word  ^wer.*  Has  the  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  the  power  to  distingnish  right  from  wrong,  and 
the  power  to  adhere  to  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong.  Has  the 
defendant,  in  addition  to  the  capacities  mentioned,  the  power  to 
govern  his  mind,  his  body  and  his  estate."  Com.  v.  HaskeU^  2 
Brewst.  491,  4  Am.  L.  Rev.  240.  See  also  StaU  v.  Pike,  49  N. 
H.  399,  6  Am.  Rep.  583,  4  Am.  L.  Rev.  246. 

The  result  is  that  the  ^'right  and  wrong  test,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  itself  originated  with  the 
medical  profession  in  the  mere  dawn  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  insanity,  has  been  condemned  by  the  great  current  of  modern 
medical  authorities,  who  believe  it  to  be  "founded  on  an  ignorant 
and  imperfect  view  of  the  disease."  15  Enc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  title 
Inacmiiy;  Pwr%on%  v.  Staie,  81  Ala.  577,  60  Am.  Rep.  193. 

e.  Rule  of  the  French  and  German  Criminal  Codes  Stated. 

— The  Code  of  France  provides:  "There  can  be  no  crime  or  offense 
if  the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  madness  at  the  time  of  the  act." 
For  some  time  the  French  tribunals  were  inclined  to  interpret  this 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  follow  in  substance  the  law  of  England. 
But  that  construction  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  modern  view 
of  the  medical  profession  is  now  adopted  in  that  country. 

The  criminal  code  of  Germany  contains  the  following  provision 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  formulated  result  of  a  very  able 
discussion  by  both  the  physicians  and  lawyers  of  that  country: 
"There  is  no  criminal  act  when  the  actor  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
is  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  morbid  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
through  which  the  free  determination  of  his  will  is  excluded."  9 
Enc.  Brit  (9th  ed.),  citing  Crim.  Code,  Germany,  §  51,  R.  G.  B. 
Parsons  v.  StaiSy  supra. 

f.  Dissenting  Tlews  of  Chief  Justice  Stone.— C^ij/'t/w^icd 

Stone  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  this  highly  instructive  case  of 
Parsons  v.  State,  81  Ala.  577, 60  Am.  Rep.  193,  note,  summarizes 
his  views  on  this  question  of  insanity  as  follows : 

"1.  Insanity,  when  relied  on  as  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  for 
crime,  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 

"2.  It  is  a  perfect  defense  to  an  accusation  of  crime,  if  the  ac- 
cused, at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  was  afflicted  with  a  men- 
tal disease  to  such  extent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  determin- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  or  of  perceiving  the  true  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  done. 
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^'3.  When  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  accused  was  men- 
tally diseased  at  the  time  he  did  the  act  charged  as  an  offense,  and 
that  he  did  the  act  in  consequence  solely  of  snch  mental  disease, 
without  which  it  wonld  not  have  been  done,  this  ia  a  complete 
defense,  even  though  the  defendant  knew  the  act  was  wrong. 

"4.  When  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged,  the 
defendant  was  laboring  under  a  disease  of  the  mind,  known  as 
delusion,  illusion,  or  hallucination,  and  the  act  done  was  solely  the 
result  of  such  mental  disease,  connected  with  and  growing  out  of 
it  as  effect  follows  cause,  and  without  which  the  act  would  not 
have  bieen  done,  the  defendant  should  be  acquitted  on  the  plea  of 
insanity.    Whart.  Grim.  Ev.  §  336;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  372. 

^'5.  No  form  of  moral  or  emotional  insanity  is  a  defense  against 
criminal  accusation. 

"I  differ  with  my  brother  Somerville  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  legal  authorities  he  relies  on  as  supporting  his  views, 
and  as  to  others,  in  the  estimate  he  places  upon  them  as  authority. 
This  court  has  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity  as  a 
defense  for  conduct  otherwise  criminal;  and  we  hold  that  insanity 
is  a  defense  to  be  affiimatively  established  by  proof.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  reasonable  doubt  of  sanity  is  engendered.  Boswell 
V.  StaU,  63  Ala.  307,  35  Am.  Eep.  20;  Ford  v.  StaUj  71  Ala.  385. 
Of  the  judicial  authorities  relied  on  by  him,  the  following  cases 
hold  that  the  defense  of  insanity  is  made  good,  if  the  testimony 
raises  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  existence.  Some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  when  any  evidence  of  insanity  is  produced, 
the  burden  is  then  cast  on  the  prosecution  to  establish  sanity  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  Staie  v.  JoneSy  50  N.  H.  369,  9  Am. 
Kep.  242;  Bradley  v.  StaUy  31  Ind.  492;  Hopps  v.  People^  31  III 
385,  83  Am.  Dec.  231;  Cunningham  v.  State^  56  Miss.  269,  21 
Am.  Rep.  360 ;  State  v.  JohnsoHj  40  Conn.  136." 

The  learned  judge  proceeds  to  dissect  the  cases  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  practitioner  who  is  confronted  with  any  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  topic  of  insanity  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  following  cases :  State  v.  JFelter^  25  Iowa,  68;  State  v.  JETodb- 
etty  70  Iowa,  442;  JTopps  v.  People^  supra;  Dunn  v.  People^  109 
IlL  635;  Chase  v.  People,  40  111.  353;  Bradley  v.  State,  31  Ini 
492;  Walker  v.  State,  102  Ind.  502;  Harris  v.  State,  18  Tex.  App. 
287;  Smith  v.  Com.  1  Duv.  224;  Krid  v.  Com.  5  Bush,  362;  Curi^ 
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ningham  v.  St(Ue^  56  Miss.  269,  21  Am.  Sep.  360;  Uivited  States 
V.  MeGVue^  1  Curt  C.  0. 1;  Com.  v.  Bogera^  7  Met.  600,  41  Am. 
Dec.  458;  Defamette  v.  Com.  75  Va.  867;  Cot/le  v.  Com.  100  Pa. 
673,  45  Am.  Hep.  897;  State  v.  JoKnaon^  swpra;  Anderson  v. 
StaUy  43  Conn.  514,  21  Am.  Eep.  669;  State  v.  ffoyt,  46  Conn. 
830;  State  v.  Fikey  49  N.  H.  399,  6  Am.  Rep.  583;  State  v. 
Mowry^  37  Kan.  369;  ^4Xte  v.  Niarni^^  32  Kan.  205;  StaU  v.  Par 
geUy  92  Mo.  300. 

g.  A  Cautionary  Paragraph. — I  cannot  leave  this  highly 
important  snbjeot  without  a  cautionary  paragraph.  It  mast  be 
steadily  borne  in  mind,  that  great  contradiction  prevails  in  the 
judicial  comment;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  adjudication 
from  very  able  courts,  this  contradiction  is  far  from  even  suggest- 
ing ultimate  harmony.  The  elaborate  and  ingenious  argument 
of  Judge  Somerville  is  based  upon  critical  study  of  the  subject, 
and  is  a  very  plausible  presentation  of  the  case.  We  should 
avoid  the  least  tendency  to  generate  an  animosity  fatal  to  a  just 
estimate  of  either  as  it  is  from  the  coalescence  of  antagonistic 
ideas,  each  containing  its  modicum  of  truth  that  there  arises  a 
higher  development  and  a  more  perfect  law. 

§  410.  The  Problem  Considered  by  Dr.  Ordronanx.— ^^  A 

series  of  decisions  develop  the  doctrine  that  insanity  must  be 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  although  not  neces- 
sary to  be  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  qualifica- 
tion softens  somewhat  the  rigor  of  the  original  rule,  but  does  not 
relieve  it  entirely  of  its  injustice.  A  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  relation  to  establishing  a  matter  of  inference  even,  as  in  the 
case  of  establishing  such  inference  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  is  a 
conclusion  quite  as  diificult  for  a  jury  to  arrive  at  as  any  other 
disputed  fact  about  which  no  positive  proof  can  be  adduced.  A 
party's  insanity  is  inferred  by  one  set  of  experts;  it  is  denied  by 
another — both  sets  drawing  their  conclusions  from  the  same  prem- 
ises, but  each  under  a  different  angle  of  vision.  Suppose  there 
are  seven  experts  called,  three  of  whom  testify  to  sanity  and  four 
to  insanity  in  the  prisoner.  How  much  shall  those  three,  added 
to  the  general  presumption  of  sanity,  weigh  as  against  the  four  f 
^^This  problem  of  what  constitutes  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  insanity  will  be  found  full  of  uncertainties  and  hedged 
about  with  doubts  on  every  side.  Its  complete  solution  always 
involves  the  necessity  of  reasoning  more  or  less  in  a  circle,  and, 
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besides,  it  opens  the  door  to  a  mass  of  spectdatiye  testimony 
whose  chief  mission  wonld  seem  to  be  the  diffusion  of  nseless 
knowledge  and  the  confusion  of  the  hnman  understanding. 

''A  very  recent  and  decided  reaction  has  accordingly  been  taking 
place  against  this  attempt  to  f  ormularize  the  sources  of  hnman 
intellection,  so  as  to  reduce  human  conduct  to  a  personal  equation 
bom  alone  of  flesh  and  chemical  forces.  And  courts  haye, 
through  sheer  weariness  and  despair  of  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical formulsB,  as  keys  to  this  mental  riddle,  begun  to  adopt 
rules  of  kindred  evidence,  in  issues  of  insanity,  to  those  adopted 
in  other  matters  involving  presumptions  of  human  guilt  Hence 
if  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  a  defendant's  gmlt,  the  jury 
must  acquit,  and  if,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  his  sanity,  they  must,  in  like  manner,  acquit."  * 

From  a  report  of  commissioners  in  lunacy  appointed  under  a 
special  commission  by  Governor  Dix,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
confessed  murderer  was  to  the  effect  that,  through  the  influence 
of  his  epileptic  constitution,  and  the  grossest  practice  of  self- 
abuse,  his  brain  was  in  a  state  of  continuous  erethism.  His  mind 
has  not  enough  intensity  of  power  to  localize  itself  upon  any  one 
idea  or  to  perform  acts  of  self-introspection.  Disease  has  de- 
graded him  too  far  for  that.  He  has  an  unsteady  gait,  and  oth- 
erwise reveals  obscure  symptoms  of  that  form  of  paralysis  known 
as  locomotor  ataxy.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  yet 
arrived  at  that  condition  of  diathetic  permanency  necessary  to 
constitute  complete  insanity  at  law.  He  simply  exhibited  a  form 
of  imbecility,  based  upon  an  epileptic  diathesis,  in  which  strong 
animal  propensities  might  bring  on  at  any  moment  a  convulsion, 
both  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 

Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  and  under  the  necessities  of  the 
legal  conditions  surrounding  the  prisoner,  the  governor  commuted 
his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Be  Staudermwny  8  Abb. 
N.  C.  191;  PeopU  v.  Bmo  ViUe,  3  Abb.  N.  C.  195. 

*NoTB.— The  above  extract  is  from  an  able  article  by  John  Ordronanx.  M.  D., 
for  many  years  the  New  York  State  CommisBioner  in  Lunacy,  and  ProfeBsor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School  at  Colambia  College.  The  arUdo 
was  first  published  in  volume  1  Criminal  Law  Magazine,  p.  81,  under  the  titla 
of  "The  Plea  of  Insanity  as  an  Answer  to  an  Lddictment."  It  is  a  suggestiTe 
and  philosophic  review  of  an  obscure  and  confusing  topic,  and  will  well  merit 
perusal,  both  for  the  information  that  it  contains,  and  the  research  that  itstinh 
nUtes. 
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§  411.  The  Gnitean  Case  Examined. — The  most  exhaustive 
review  of  modem  criminal  law  fails  to  disclose  a  case  of  more 
absorbing  interest,  or  one  in  which  the  entire  technique  of  legal 
science  in  this  specalized  branch  has  Been  more  effectively  dis- 
played, than  in  a  celebrated  trial  of  President  Garfield's  assassin. 
The  rulings  of  Judge  Cox  on  that  occasion  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  safe  expositions  of  the  modem  law  regulating  one  side  of  this 
controversy,  and  as  epigramatic  statements  of  fundamental  rules, 
that  underlie  and  support  the  entire  fabric  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. His  introductory  remark : — "No  one  can  feel  more  keenly 
than  I  do  the  grave  responsibility  of  my  duty;  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  only  discharge  it  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  law  as  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  its  highest  authorized  expounders," — ^will 
BuflBciently  indicate  the  temper  with  which  he  approached  the 
task  of  charging  the  jury;  and  those  acquainted  with  his 
scholarly  attainments,  his  wide  research  in  criminal  law  and 
unrivaled  feKcity  of  judicial  expression,  will  appreciate  and  com- 
mend the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this  branch  of  our  juris- 
prudence. The  following  extracts  are  elucidative  of  the  topic 
under  review,  and  are  taken  from  that  celebrated  charge. 

a.  Abuse  of  Insanity  as  a  Defense. — ^The  defense  of  insanity 
has  been  so  abused  as  to  be  brought  into  great  discredit.  It  has 
been  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  unquestionable  guilt,  and  has  been 
the  excuse  of  juries  for  acquittal,  when  their  own  and  the  public 
sympathy  have  been  with  the  accused,  and  especially  when  the 
provocation  to  homicide  has  excused  it  according  to  public  senti- 
ment but  not  according  to  law.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  disfavor,  whenever  public  sentiment  is  hostile 
to  the  accused.  Nevertheless,  if  insanity  be  established  to  the 
degree  that  has  been  already,  in  part,  and  will  hereafter  further 
be  explained,  it  is  a  perfect  defense  to  an  indictment  for  murder, 
and  must  be  allowed  full  weight. 

•  A  man  does  not  become  irresponsible  by  the  mere  fact  of  being 
partially  insane.  Such  a  man  does  not  take  leave  of  his  passions 
by  becoming  insane,  and  may  retain  as  much  control  over  them 
as  in  health.  He  may  commit  offenses,  too,  with  which  his  in- 
firmity has  nothing  to  do.  He  may  be  sane  as  to  his  crime, 
understand  its  nature,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  motives  in 
regard  to  it  as  other  people;  while  on  some  other  subject,  having 
no  relation  to  it  whatever,  he  may  be  subject  to  some  delusion. 
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That  subtle  essence  which  we  call  ^^  mind "  defies,  of  coarse, 
ocular  inspection.  It  can  only  be  known  by  its  outward  mani- 
festations, and  they  are  found  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
man.  By  these  his  thoughts  and  emotions  are  read,  and  accord- 
ing as  they  conform  to  the  practice  of  people  of  sound  mind,  who 
form  the  large  majority  of  mankind,  or  contrast  harshly  with  it, 
we  form  our  judgment  as  to  his  soundness  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  conduct  and  language  at 
different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  which  indicate  to  the 
general  mind  some  morbid  condition  of  the  intellectual  powers; 
and  the  more  extended  the  view  of  the  person's  life  the  safer  is 
the  judgment  formed  of  him.  Everything  relating  to  his  physical 
and  mental  history  is  relevant,  because  any  conclusion  as  to  his 
sanity  must  often  rest  upon  a  large  number  of  facts.  As  a  part 
of  the  language  and  conduct,  letters  spontaneously  written  afford 
one  of  the  best  indications  of  mental  condition. 

b.  Evidence  of  Insanity  in  Parents  and  Immediate  Rela- 
tives.— Evidence  as  to  insanity  in  the  parents  and  immediate 
relatives  is  aj90  pertinent.  It  is  never  allowed  to  infer  insanity  in 
the  accused  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  in  the  ancestors. 
But  when  testimony  is  given  directly  tending  to  prove  insane 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  this  kind  of  proof  is  admissible 
as  corroborative  of  the  other.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
defense  have  been  allowed  to  introduce  evidence  covering 
the  whole  life  of  the  accused,  and  reaching  to  his  family  anteced- 
ents. 

A  jury  is  not  warranted  in  inferring  that  a  man  is  insane  from 
the  mere  fact  of  his  committing  a  crime,  or  from  the  enormity  of 
the  crime,  or  from  the  mere  apparent  absence  of  adequate  motive 
for  it,  for  the  law  assumes  that  there  is  a  bad  motive — ^that  it  is 
prompted  by  malice — ^if  nothing  else  appears. 

c.  Legitimate  Conclusions  £rom  the  Evidence. — ^The  juiy 
was  to  draw  its  conclusions  from  the  evidence.  Was  the  ordinal^, 
permanent,  chronic  condition  of  his  mind  such,  in  consequence  of 
disease,  that  he  was  unable  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  actions 
or  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  his  conduct!  Was 
he  subject  to  insane  delusions  that  destroyed  his  power  of  so  dis* 
tinguishing  ?  And  did  this  continue  down  to  and  embrace  the 
act  for  which  he  is  tried  i  If  so,  he  was  simply  an  irresponsible 
lunatic 
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Or,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  the  ordmar  j  intelligence  of  sane 
people,  80  that  he  could  distingniBh  between  right  and  wrong,  as 
to  his  own  actions  ?  If  another  person  had  committed  the  assassi- 
nation, woold  he  have  appreciated  the  wickedness  of  it!  If  he 
had  had  no  special  access  of  insanity  impelling  him  to  it,  as  he 
claims  was  the  case,  wonld  he  have  understood  the  character  of 
such  an  act  and  its  wrongfulness  if  another  person  had  suggested 
it  to  him  ?  If  jou  can  answer  these  questions  in  your  own  minds 
it  may  aid  you  towards  a  conclusion  aa  to  the  normal  or  ordinary 
<K>ndition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  before  he  thought  of  this  act; 
and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  his  chronic  or  permanent  condition 
was  that  of  sanity,  at  least  so  far  that  he  knew  the  character  of 
his  own  actions,  and  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  and  was 
not  under  any  permanent  insane  delusions  which  destroyed  his 
power  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  them, 
then  the  only  inquiry  remaining  is  whether  there  was  any  special 
insanity  connected  with  this  crime;  and  what  I  shall  further  say 
will  be  on  the  assumption  that  you  find  his  general  condition  to 
have  been  that  of  sanity  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned. 

d.  The  HcNaghten  Case  again  Reviewed.— As  a  part  of  the 
history  of  judicial  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  relation  between  insane  delusions  and  responsibility,  I 
will  refer  to  the  celebrated  case  in  English  history  already  freely 
commented  on  in  argument.  Kearly  40  yaars  ago  one  McKaghten 
was  tried  in  England  for  killing  a  Mr.  Drummond,  private  secre- 
tary of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  mistaking  him  for  the  premier  himself. 
He  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  his  acquittal 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  the  house  of  lords  addressed  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  England  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  insanity  in  certain  cases,  and  their  answers 
have  been  since  regarded  as  settling  the  law  on  this  subject  in 
England,  and,  with  some  qualification,  have  been  approved  in  the 
courts  of  this  country.  One  of  the  questions  was :  ^^  If  a  person, 
under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  existing  facts,  commits  an 
ofiense  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused! " 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that — 

"  In  case  he  labors  under  a  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in 
other  respects  insane,  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation, 
as  to  responsibility,  as  if  the  facts  with  regard  to  which  the  delu- 
sion exists  were  real.    For  example,  if  under  the  influence  of  his 
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delusion  he  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting 
his  Kf e,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in  self-defense,  he 
would  be  exempt  from  punishment  If  his  delusion  was  that  the 
deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and  for- 
tune, and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he 
would  be  liable  to  punishment." 

This  was  because  it  was  excusable  to  kill  in  self-defense,  but 
not  to  kill  in  revenge  for  an  injury. 

This  has  been  in  part  recognized  as  law  in  this  country. 

Thus  Chief  Jtiatice  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Ganu 
V.  RogerSj  7  Met.  600,  41  Am.  Dec.  458,  says: 

e.  Monomaniac  and  Insane  Delusions  Considered. — ''Mono- 
mania  may  operate  as  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  act,"  when  the 
''delusion  is  such  that  the  person  xmder  its  influence  has  a  real  and 
firm  belief  of  some  f act,not  true  in  itself,  but  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  excuse  his  act;  as  when  the  belief  is  that  the  party  killed 
had  an  immediate  design  upon  his  life,  and  under  that  belief  the 
insane  man  kills  in  supposed  self-defense.  A  common  instance 
is,  where  he  fully  believes  that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  done  by  the 
immediate  command  of  God,  and  he  acts  under  the  delusive  but 
sincere  belief  that  what  he  is  doing  is  by  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior power,  which  supersedes  all  human  laws  and  the  laws  of 
nature." 

But  the  insane  delusion,  according  to  all  testimony,  seems  to  be 
an  unreasoning  and  incorrigible  belief  in  the  existence  of  facts 
which  are  either  impossible  absolutely,  or,  at  least,  impossible 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  A  man,  with  no  rea- 
son for  it,  believes  that  another  is  attempting  his  life,  or  that  he 
himself  is  the  owner  of  untold  wealth,  or  that  he  has  invented 
something  which  will  revolutionize  the  world,  or  that  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  is  God  or  Christ,  or  that  he 
is  dead,  or  that  he  is  unmortal,  or  that  he  has  a  glass  arm,  or  that 
he  Ib  pursued  by  enemies,  or  that  he  is  inspired  by  God  to  do 
something. 

In  most  cases,  as  I  understand  it,  the  fact  believed  is  something 
affecting  the  senses.  It  may  also  concern  the  relations  of  the 
party  with  others.  But  generally  the  delusion  centers  around 
himself,  lus  cares,  sufferings,  rights  and  wrongs.  It  comes  and 
goes  independently  of  the  exercise  of  will  and  reason,  like  the 
phantasms  of  dreams.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  waking  dream  of  the 
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insane,  in  which  facts  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  real,  just 
as  objects  do  to  the  distempered  vision  in  delirium  tremens. 

The  insane  delusion  does  not  relate  to  mere  sentiments  or  theo- 
ries or  abstract  questions  in  law,  politics,  or  religion.  All  these 
are  the  subjects  of  opinions,  which  are  beliefs  founded  on  reason- 
ing and  reflection.  These  opinions  are  often  absurd  in  the 
extreme.  Men  believe  in  animal  magnetism,  spiritualism,  and 
other  like  matters,  to  a  degree  that  seems  unreason  itself,  to  most 
other  people.  And  there  is  no  absurdity  in  relation  to  religious, 
political,  and  social  questions  that  has  not  its  sincere  supporters. 

These  opinions  result  from  naturally  weak  or  ill-trained  reason- 
ing powers,  hasty  conclusions  from  insufficient  data,  ignorance  of 
men  and  things,  credulous  dispositions,  fraudulent  imposture,  and 
often  from  perverted  moral  sentiments.  But  still,  they  are  opin- 
ions, founded  upon  some  kind  of  evidence,  and  liable  to  be  changed 
by  better  external  evidence  of  sounder  reasoning.  But  they  are 
not  insane  delusions. 

1  Unsworn  Declarations  of  the  Aeensed.— The  prisoner's 
unsworn  declarations,  since  the  assassination,  on  this  subject,  in 
his  own  favor,  are,  of  course,  not  evidence,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  you.  A  man's  language,  when  sincere,  may  be  evi- 
dence of  the  condition  of  his  mind  when  it  is  uttered,  but  it  is  not 
evidence  in  his  favor  of  the  facts  declared  by  him,  or  as  to  his 
previous  acts  or  condition.  He  can  never  manufacture  evidence 
in  this  way  in  his  own  exoneration. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  allows  a  prisoner  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  thereby  makes  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  witness 
stand  legal  evidence,  to  be  received  and  considered  by  you,  but 
it  leaves  the  weight  of  that  evidence  to  be  determined  by  you 
also. 

I  need  hardly  to  say  to  you  that  no  verdict  could  safely  be  ren- 
dered upon  the  evidence  of  the  accused  party  only,  under  such 
circumstances.  If  it  were  recognized,  by  such  verdict,  that  a  man 
on  trial  for  his  life  could  secure  an  acquittal  by  simply  testifying 
himself,  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  charged  under  a  delu- 
sion, an  inspiration,  an  irresistible  impulse,  this  would  be  to  pro- 
claim in  universal  amnesty  to  criminals  in  the  past,  and  an 
unbounded  license  for  the  future,  and  the  courts  of  justice  might 
as  well  be  closed. 

It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to  you  that  the  existence  of  such 
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a  delusion  can  be  best  tested  by  the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
party  immediately  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  act. 

And  while  the  accused  party  cannot  make  evidence  for  himself 
by  his  subsequent  declarations,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  make 
evidence  against  himself,  and,  when  those  declarations  amount  to 
admissions  against  himself,  they  are  evidence  to  be  considered  by 
a  jury. 

And  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  insane  delusion,  simply 
because  evidence  relating  to  that  is  evidence  touching  the  defend- 
ant's power,  or  want  of  power,  from  mental  disease,  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  to  the  act  done  by  him,  which  is  the 
broad  question  for  you  to  determine,  and  because  that  is  the  kind 
of  evidence  on  this  question  which  is  relied  on  by  the  defense. 

g.  The  Test  of  Criminal  BesponsiMIity •— But  the  only  safe 
rule  for  you  is  to  direct  your  reflections  to  the  one  question  which 
is  the  test  of  criminal  responsibility,  and  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  to  you,  viz:  whether,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pris- 
oner's singularities  and  eccentricities,  he  possessed  the  mental 
capacity,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  to  know  that  it  was 
wrong,  or  was  deprived  of  that  capacity  by  mental  disease. 

Hence  the  importance  of  viewing  the  moral  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual side  of  the  man,  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  question  of  sanity. 
That  evidence  on  this  subject  is  proper  was  held  by  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  State  v.  Jones^  60  N.  H.  369, 
9  Am.  Eep.  242,  Judge  Ladd  said: 

^^The  history  of  the  defendant  and  evidence  of  his  conduct  at 
various  times  during  a  period  of  many  years  before  the  act  for 
which  he  was  tried,  tending  to  show  his  temper,  disposition,  and 
character,  were  admitted  against  his  objection.  It  was  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  the  act  was  the  product  of  insanity,  or  the 
naturally  malignant  and  vicious  heart.  The.  condition  of  the 
man's  mind,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  was  the  very  matter  in 
issue.  This  must  be  determined  in  some  way  or  other  from 
external  manifestations  as  exhibited  in  his  conduct.  To  know 
whether  an  act  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  mind  it  is  important 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  the  same  mind  acts  in  a  state  of 
health.  The  condition  of  sanity  or  insanity  shown  to  exist  at  one 
time  is  presumed  to  continue.  For  these  reasons  and  others, 
which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon,  it  would 
seem  that  evidence  to  show  defendant's  mental  and  moral  charao- 
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ter  and  condition  for  many  years  before  the  act,  was  properly 
received." 

The  London  Lancet  of  December  12,  1881,  a  periodical  weU 
known  to  the  medical  profession  of  both  £ngland  and  America 
commenting  upon  insanity  as  a  defensive  plea  refuses  to  admit 
the  theory  of  moral  insanity  and  denies  it  the  least  professional 
countenance.  The  writer  says:  "We  fancied  the  *plea  of  insan- 
ity' had  been  reduced  to  absurdity  in  the  ridiculous  attempt  made 
to  show  that  Lefroy  was  insane;  but  it  seems  that  the  apotheosis 
of  stupidity  is  to  take  place  in  America.  It  is  high  time  the  non- 
sense recently  talked  and  written  about  'irresponsibility*  should 
be  exposed  and  ended.  If  the  supreme  triumph  of  medical 
psychology  is  to  be  sought  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  men  are 
mere  machines,  and  that  the  wrong  they  do  is  not  their  doing,  but 
the  outcome  of  disease,  the  sooner  this  branch  of  science  is  dis- 
countenanced by  the  common  sense  of  the  profession  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  credit  and  influence  of  our  cloth.  If  a  man  is 
not  acting  under  a  recognizable  and  formulated  delirium  when  he 
commits  a  crime,  he  is  clearly  responsible,  and  ought  to  be  so  held 
unless  he  is  unquestionably,  and  on  grounds  other  than  those  aris- 
ing out  of  or  associated  with  his  crime,  shown  to  be  insane.  The 
mistake  into  which  'experts'  and  those  who  follow  their  lead  com- 
monly fall  is  to  confound  the  evidences  of  a  neurotic  constitution 
with  the  symptoms  of  mental  disease.  The  inheritor  of  an  organ- 
ism which  predisposes  to  insanity  is  not  necessarily  insane.  Lefroy 
was  not  insane,  and  Guiteau  is  not  insane.  The  only  insanity 
accruing  to  the  latter  case  is  that  which  those  who  support  the 
plea  may  themselves  import  into  it.  The  position  of  matters  in 
regard  to  this  question  is  becoming  one  of  exceeding  gravity,  and 
it  will  soon  need  to  be  very  seriously  discussed." 

h.  Theory  of  Irresistible  Impulse  Examined. —  "  Irre- 
sistible impulse,"  to  constitute  a  defense,  must  be  that  of  a 
person  otherwise  insane,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  authorities 
that  establish  such  impulse,  under  such  conditions,  as  a  defense. 
In  doing  so  it  must  be,  at  the  outset,  conceded  that,  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  this  defense,  as  here  stated,  ia  rejected.  No  person, 
however  insane,  can,  by  the  law  as  now  (1882)  expounded  by 
these  courts,  be  acquitted  of  a  crime  if  it  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  jury  that  he  knew  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he 
was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  if  he  knew  that  the  act  was 
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wrong.  But  if,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  it  is  demonstrable  that 
there  sometimes  is,  among  insane  persons,  an  ^^irresistible  impulse'' 
to  an  act  co-existing  with  a  knowledge  that  it  was  wrong  then 
comes  the  question  whether  lunatics  of  this  stamp  are  legally 
punishable  for  such  acts.  That  they  are  not,  the  tendency  of 
American  authority  is  to  maintain.  And  even  in  England  we  find 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  work  on  English  Criminal  Law  (London, 
1863)  p.  91, — a  work  as  remarkable  for  philosophical  symmetry 
as  for  legal  accuracy, — ^stating  (1863)  the  questions  to  be,  ^4n 
popular  language,  Was  it  his  act?  Could  he  help  it)  Did  he 
know  it  was  wrong?"  He  goes  on  further  to  say :  "It  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  that  such  (irresistible)  impulses 
may  occur,  or  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred,  and  have  been 
acted  on.  Instances  are  also  given  in  which  the  impulse  was  felt, 
and  was  resisted.  The  only  question  which  the  existence  of  such 
impulses  can  raise  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  is 
whether  the  particular  impulse  in  question  was  irresistible  as  well 
as  unresisted.  If  it  were  irresistible  the  person  accused  is  entitled 
to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  was  not  voluntary,  and  was  not, 
properly,  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was  irresistible,  the  fact  that  it 
proceeded  from  disease  is  no  excuse  at  all."  See  People  v.  Mo- 
FoArland^  8  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  57.  In  Sir  J.  Stephen's  testimony 
before  the  English  homicide  committee  the  same  view  is  taken. 
Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  §  45. 

i.  Review  of  the  State  Decisions.— In  Illinois,  in  1863,  it 
was  declared  by  the  supreme  court  that  a  safe  and  reasonable  test 
would  be,  that  whenever  it  should  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  charged,  the  prisoner  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  but  affected  with  insanity,  and  such  affection  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  act,  and  that  he  would  not  have  done  the  act 
but  for  that  affection,  he  should  be  acquitted.  But  this  un- 
soundness of  mind,  or  affection  of  insanity,  must  be  of  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  create  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  do  the  act  charged 
by  overriding  the  reason  and  judgment,  and  obliterating  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  particular  act  done,  and  depriving 
the  accused  of  the  power  of  choosing  between  them.  If  it  be 
shown  the  act  was  the  consequence  of  an  insane  delusion,  and 
caused  by  it,  and  by  nothing  else,  justice  and  humanity  alike  de> 
mand  an  acquittal.  Sound  mind  is  presumed  if  the  accused  is 
neither  an  idiot,  a  lunatic,  nor  '^affected  with  insanity."    If  he  be 
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insane,  sound  mind  is  wanting,  and  the  crime  is  not  established; 
therefore,  the  burden  is  on  the  state  to  establish  sanity,  and  not 
upon  the  prisoner  to  show  insanity.  See  Fisher  v.  People^  23  HI. 
283;  Eopps  v.  People,  31  III.  394,  88  Am.  Dec.  231.  So,  also, 
Jvdge  Brewster,  speaking  for  the  judges  of  the  Philadelphia 
common  pleas,  said,  in  1868 :  ^^The  true  test  in  all  these  cases 
lies  in  the  word  'power.'  Has  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
the  power  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  ad- 
here to  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong!"  Com.  y.  SaskeUj  2 
Brewst.  491. 

In  Indiana  a  similar  view  was  accepted  in  1869.  Stevens  v. 
StaUy  31  Ind.  485,  99  Am.  Dec.  634. 

In  Ohio  insane  irresistible  impulse  is  regarded  as  a  defense 
{Blackburn  y.  Statey  23  Ohio  St.  146)  and  such  is  the  yiew  in  Min- 
nesota and  Kentucky.  Smith  y.  Com.  1  Duy.  224.  In  Iowa, 
in  1868,  the  same  point  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court,  Chief 
JiLstice  Dillon  deliyering  the  opinion.  The  capacity  to  distinguish 
right  and  wrong,  it  was  held,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  safe  test  of  crim- 
inal responsibility.  If  a  person  commit  a  homicide,  knowing  it 
to  be  wrong,  but  driven  to  it  by  an  uncontrollable  and  irresistible 
impulse,  arising  not  from  natural  passion,  but  from  an  insane 
condition  of  the  mind,  he  is  not  criminally  responsible.  State  v. 
FeUeVy  25  Iowa,  67.  See  also  People  v.  McFarhmd,  8  Abb.  Pr. 
N.  S.  57.  To  the  same  effect  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1872.  Muttud  Z.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Terry,  82 
U.  S.  15  Wall.  580,  21  L.  ed.  236.  See  also  Blackburn  v.  State, 
23  Ohio  St.  165;  Brown  v.  Com.  78  Pa.  122;  and  other  cases  in 
Whart  Am.  Grim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  145. 

Thus,  in  People  v.  Coleman,  1  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  3,  Judge 
Davis  charged  the  jury  as  follows :  ^'In  this  state  the  test  of  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  acts,  where  insanity  is  asserted,  is  the 
capacity  of  the  accused  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
at  the  time  and  with  respect  to  the  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry."  He  further  said  that  the  question  for  the  jury  to  de- 
termine is  "whether  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  the  prisoner 
knew  what  she  was  doing  and  that  she  was  doing  a  wrong;  or,  in 
other  words,  did  she  know  that  she  was  shooting  at  the  deceased, 
and  that  such  shooting  was  a  wrongful  act  ?"  The  judge  further 
said:  ''No  imaginary  inspiration  to  do  a  personal  or  private 
wrong,  under  a  delusion,  a  belief,  that  some  great  public  benefit 
43 
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will  flow  from  it,  where  the  nature  of  the  act  done  and  its  proba^ 
ble  consequences,  and  that  it  is  in  itself  wrong,  are  known  to  the 
actor,  can  amount  to  that  insanity  which  in  law  disarms  the  act  of 
criminality.  Under  such  notions  of  legal  insanity,  life,  property 
and  rights,  both  public  and  private,  would  be  altogether  insecure, 
and  every  man  who,  by  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  real  or  imagin* 
ary,  shall  work  himself  up  to  an  irresistible  impulse  to  avenge 
himself,  or  his  friend  or  his  party,  can  with  impunity  become  a 
a  self -elected  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  his  own  case,  for  the 
redress  of  lus  own  injuries  or  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  his  friends, 
his  party,  or  his  country.  But,  happily,  that  is  not  the  law,  and 
whenever  such  ideas  of  insanity  are  applied  to  a  given  case  as  the 
law  (as  too  often  they  have  been)  crime  escapes  punishment,  not 
through  the  legal  insanity  of  the  accused,  but  through  the  emo- 
tional insanity  of  courts  and  juries." 

To  the  same  general  effect  may  be  cited  Reg.  v.  Oxford^  9  Oar. 
&  P.  625;  Rex  v.  Bwrrow^  1  Lew.  0.  0.  238;  Reg.  v.  Qoode^  7 
Ad.  &  El.  536,  67  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  728;  Bowler's  Case,  67  Hans. 
Pari.  Deb.  480;  Rex  v.  HadfieLd,  67  Hans.  Pari  Deb.  480,  27 
How.  St.  Tr.  1282;  Reg.  v.  Ba/rUm,  8  Cox,  0.  C.  276;  Reg.  v.  Of- 
ford,  5  Car.  &  P.  168;  Reg.  v.  Higgmson,  1  Car.  &  K.  129;  Reg. 
V.  StokeSy  3  Car.  &  K.  185;  Reg.  v.  Layton,  4  Cox,  C.  O.  149; 
Reg.  V.  Ya/ughan^  1  Cox,  C.  C.  80;  United  States  v.  ShvUs^  6 
McLean,  121;  Com.  v.  Rogers,  7  Met.  500,  41  Ajxl,  Dec.  458; 
State  V.  Richard,  39  Conn.  591;  Freeman  v.  People,  4  Denio,  9, 
47  Am.  Dec.  216;  Flanagan  v.  People,  62  K  Y.  467, 11  Am. 
Eep.  731;  People  v.  Sprague,  2  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  43;  State  v. 
Spencer,  21  N.  J.  L.  196;  Com.  v.  Mosler,  4  Pa.  264;  Com^  v. 
Fa/rhin,  2  Pars.  Sel.  Eq.  Cas.  439;  Brown  v.  Com.  78  Pa.  122; 
State  V.  Oa/rdin£r,  Wright,  (Ohio)  392;  Vwnce  v.  Com.  2  Va. 
Oas.  132;  McAUister  v.  StaU,  17  Ala.  434,  52  Am.  Dec  180; 
Dove  V.  StaU,  3  Heisk.  348;  StaoH  v.  People,  1  Baxt  178.  Com- 
menting upon  the  Ouiteau  Case,  10  Fed.  Eep.  194,  Mr.  JtisUoe 
Somerville  of  the  Alabama  supreme  court  says : 

j.  Comments  of  Judge  Somerville.— ^^The  Guiteau  case  was 
tried  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia^  before  Mr.  Justice  Cox,  whose  charge  to  the  jury  is 
replete  with  interest  and  learning.  While  he  adopted  the  right 
and  wrong  test  of  insanity,  he  yet  recognized  the  principle  that 
if  the  accused  in  fact  entertained  an  insane  delusion,  which  was 
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the  product  of  the  disease  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  malicious 
heart  and  vicious  nature,  and  acted  solely  under  the  influence  of 
such  delusion,  he  could  not  be  charged  with  entertaining  a 
criminal  intent.  An  insane  delusion  was  defined  to  be  ^'an  un- 
reasonable and  incorrigible  belief  in  the  existence  of  facts  which 
are  either  impossible  absolutely,  or  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual;"  and  no  doubt  the  case  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  this  definition  by  the  jury.  It 
must  ever  be  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  what  influence  may 
have  been  exerted  upon  them  by  the  high  personal  and  political 
significance  of  the  deceased,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  govern- 
ment or  other  peculiar  surroundings  of  a  partisan  nature.  The 
case  in  its  facts  is  so  peculiar  as  scarcely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
useful  precedent  in  tiie  future."  Pa/rsona  v.  xS^o^,  81  Ala.  577, 
60  Am.  Rep.  193. 

§  412.  Tiews  of  Mr.  Robert  Desty.— "  The  true  test  of  re- 
sponsibility lies  in  the  word  'power' — has  the  defendant  the 
power  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  the  power  to  adhere 
to  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong,  and  the  power  to  govern  the 
mind,  body,  and  estate )  And  it  is  sufficient  if  power  to  do  so  is 
shown  to  have  existed  in  reference  to  the  particular  act.  If  he 
w£is  under  such  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  mind  as  not  to 
know  the  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  was  under  such  delu- 
sion as  not  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  act,  or  had  not  suffi- 
cient memory  or  reason  to  know  he  was  doing  wrong,  then  he 
was  not  responsible;  but  if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
the  act  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  took  precautions  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  had  power  of  mind  enough  to  know  what  he 
was  doing  at  the  time,  then  he  is  responsible;  for  it  is  conscious 
knowledge  coupled  with  the  act  which  constitutes  crime."  See 
Desty,  Am.  Crim.  L.  p.  62,  §  23 J,  and  cases  cited;  Ouiteau^a  Caee^ 
10  Fed.  Rep.  161. 

§418.  Tiews  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Gonrt.— The  relations 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Florida  to  this  interesting 
topic,  are  best  evidenced  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Hodge  v. 
StaUj  26  Fla.  11,  which  was  decided  in  June,  1890,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  full  bench.  Upon  a  careful  analysis,  it  appears 
that  where  the  defense  of  insanity  is  relied  upon  as  an  extenua- 
tion or  excuse  for  crime,  and  evidence  is  introduced  which  tends 
to  overthrow  the  presumption  of  sanity,  if  upon  the  whole  evi- 
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dence  the  jury  entertained  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity,  they 
must  acquit,  regardless  of  whether  it  be  adduced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion or  defendant,  and  that  the  accused  is  not  required  to  estab- 
lish his  insanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and  in  this  we  think 
they  are  correct,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  trial  judge,  that  the 
accused  was  requu*ed  to  prove  his  insanity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  was  erroneous.  The  more  humane  and  advanced  rule  on 
this  subject  is  that  if  the  jury,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  entire 
evidence,  have  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  insanity  of  a  party 
charged  with  crime  at  the  time  of  committing  it,  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  such  doubt,  and  acquit.  But  the  jury 
are  to  act  upon  a  reasonable  doubt  of  sanity  in  such  cases,  and  are 
not  to  acquit  upon  a  fanciful  ground.  Armatrong  v.  State^  27 
Fla.  366. 

§  414.  Moral  Insanity  as  an  Excuse  for  Crime— There  are 

other  species  of  insanity  than  those  referable  alone  to  diseases  of 
the  mind,  or  disorders  of  the  mental  powers;  that  there  is  a 
species  of  insanity  denominated  by  medico-legal  writers  as  moral 
insanity,  and  sometimes  a  lesion  of  the  will;  and  that  such  species 
of  insanity  may  co-exist  with  ample  mental  power  and  perception 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  to  understand  fully  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  criminal  acts;  and  yet  the  party  may 
be  impelled  to  the  doing  of  an  act,  wrong  in  itself,  by  a  morbid, 
irresistible  impulse.  This  species  of  insanity,  it  is  true,  is  recog- 
nized by  many  able  writers  upon  medical  jurisprudence;  and  by 
some  few  courts  it  has  had  a  partial  or  qualified  recognition.  But^ 
by  the  great  majority  of  courts  and  jurists,  it  is,  as  an  independ- 
ent state  or  condition,  declared  to  have  no  place  in  the  law.  AH 
crime  is  committed  from  bad  motives  or  impulses,  and  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  law  to  compel  people  to  resist  and  restrain 
their  vicious  criminal  impulses;  the  law  giving  no  impunity  to 
their  indulgence.  Taylor,  an  author  of  high  repute,  in  vol.  2  of 
his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  (edition  of  1873),  at  page  479, 
says,  ^' The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be  sometimes  difiSicult  of 
detection;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is  more  or  less 
present,  and  it  would  be  a  highly  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce 
a  person  insane,  when  some  evidence  of  its  existence  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  law  does  not  recognize  moral  insanity  as  an 
independent  state;  hence,  however  perverted  the  affections,  moral 
feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  a  medical  jurist  must  always  look 
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for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason.  Medically  speaking, 
there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  two  forms  of  insanity,  moral 
and  intellectnal;  but  in  law  there  is  only  one — ^that  which  aSects 
the  mind.  Moral  insanity  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsi- 
bility for  civU  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  intellectual  disturbance."  And  in  speaking  of 
moral  or  emotional  insanity,  as  a  defense  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  in  United  States  v.  McGlue^ 
1  Curt.  0.  0.  1,  well  said :  "  It  is  an  important  as  well  as  a  deeply 
interesting  study,  and  it  finds  its  place  in  that  science  which  min- 
isters to  diseases  of  the  mind.  •  .  .  But  the  law  is  not  a 
medical  nor  a  metaphysical  science.  Its  search  is  after  those 
practical  rules  which  may  be  administered  without  inhumanity 
for  the  security  of  civil  society  by  protecting  it  from  crime,  and 
therefore  it  inquires  not  into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  mind  of 
the  accused,  or  what  weakness  or  even  disorders  he  was  afflicted 
with,  but  solely  whether  he  was  capable  of  having,  and  did  have, 
a  criminal  intent  If  he  had  such  intent  the  law  punishes  him, 
but  if  not,  it  holds  him  dispunishable." 

Moral  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime  is  no  longer  recognized 
as  a  defense.  Chiiteau^a  Case^  10  Fed.  Rep.  161;  BostoeU  v.  Stents^ 
63  Ala.  307,  35  Am.  Rep.  20;  People  v.  Kerrigom^  73  Cal.  222; 
State  V.  PoUe,  100  N.  C.  457. 

But  on  a  subject  so  intangible  and  of  which  so  little  can  be 
clearly  known  we  would  not,  in  the  spirit  of  dogmatism,  under- 
take to  say  that  there  was  no  moral  as  distinguished  from  intel- 
lectual insanity. 

§  415.  Summary  of  the  Conclusions  Readied. — ^Without 
pushing  the  subject  into  unprofitable  refinements  we  may  sum- 
marize the  conclusions  of  legal  authority  by  saying  that  the  sole 
test  of  criminal  responsibility  is  not  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  only;  there  must  be  will  power  to  apply  the  knowledge  and 
act  accordingly.  Reg.  v.  McNaghtefn,^  10  Clark  &  F.  200;  Reg. 
V.  Oxford,  9  Car.  &  P.  532;  Reg.  v.  Imajo,  2  Fost.  &  F.  836;  Reg. 
V.  Offord,  5  Car.  &  P.  168;  Rex  v.  BeUvnghwm,  cited  in  1  Russell, 
Crimes  (8th  Am.  ed.)  *11;  Reg.  v.  Pea/rce,  9  Car.  &  P.  637;  Peo- 
ple V.  Kleim,  1  Edm.  Sel.  Cas.  14;  Com.  v.  Rogers,  7  Met.  500, 
41  Am.  Dec.  458;  1  Bennett  &  Heard  Lead.  Crim.  Cas.  (2d  ed.) 
87;  Freem<m  v.  People,  4  Denio,  9,  47  Am.  Dec.  216;  Col^s 
Case,  7  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  321;  People  v.  McFarUmd,  8  Abb.  Pr. 
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K  S.  57;  People  v.  McCamm,,  16  N.  Y.  68,  69  Am.  Dec.  643; 
WUUa  V.  People,  82  N.  Y.  715;  Com.  v.  Mod&r,  4  Pa.  267;  Reg. 
V.  Bleasdale,  2  Oar.  &  K.  765;  State  v.  Windsor^  6  Harr.  Pel) 
512;  ScoU  V.  Com.  4  Met  (Ky.)  227,  83  Am.  Dee.  461;  Smith  y. 
Com.  1  Dnv.  224;  Hoppa  v.  xSfejj^,  31  Dl.  385, 83  Am,  Dec.  231;  Com. 
V.  Freeth  (Pa.)  6  Am.  L.  Reg.  400;  Com.  v.  Shurlock,  14  Phila.  Le- 
gal Int.  33;  (7ow.  v.  Smith,  15  Phila.  Legal  Int.  33;  Fout%  v.  /SteAf,  4 
G.  Greene,  500;  BUman^s  Case,  cited  in  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  30; 
People  V.  Pine,  2  Barb.  666;  Stevma  v.  /Stofe,  31  Ind.  485,  99 
Am.  Dec.  634;  Graham  v.  Com.  16  B.  Mon.  591;  Fkmagan  v. 
People,  52  N.  Y.  467,  17  Am.  Rep.  731;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  30;  4  Bl. 
Com.  21;  3  Coke,  Inst.  47;  Ray,  Insanity;  Wharton  &  S.  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  Dean,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Taylor,  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  Browne,  Insanity. 

In  Kew  York  it  seems  that  the  sole  test  of  insanity  when  inter- 
posed as  a  criminal  defense  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  is  whether 
the  defendant  has  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
in  question,  and  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Peg.  v.  McNagh- 
terCs  Case,  supra;  United  States  v.  McGlue,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  1; 
Loeffn&r  v.  StaU,  10  Ohio  St.  598;  StaU  v.  Klinger,  43  Mo.  127; 
BrvnJdey  v.  Staie,  58  Qu.  298;  Freevaan  v.  People,  and  People  v. 
Pvne,  supra;  People  v.  Montgomery,  13  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  214; 
Willis  V.  People,  and  Flanagan  v.  People,  supra;  Wagner  v. 
People,  4  Abb.  App.  Dec.  511. 

"It  is  now  settled,  that  where  the  fact  of  lunacy  is  proved  gen- 
erally, a  lucid  interval  shall  not  be  presumed  in  support  of  a  par- 
ticular transaction,  although  in  its  character  perfectly  rational. 
To  sustain  the  validity  of  any  such  transaction,  the  sanity  and  com- 
petence of  the  party  at  the  time  must  clearly  and  positively 
appear;  the  evidence  must  go  to  prove  not  merely  a  cessation  of 
the  violent  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  but  a  restoration  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  sufficient  to  insure  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion.  It  is  enough  to  show,  as  Lord  Nottingham  observed, 
that  the  act  is  actiM  sapienti  conveniens,  for  that  may  happen 
many  ways;  it  must  be  proved  to  be  antics  sapientis,  and  to  have 
proceeded  from  judgment  and  deliberation."  Mathews,  Presump- 
tive Evidence,  19. 

§  416.  Review  of  the  Subject  by  the  Nevada  Supreme 
Court* — The  supreme  court  of  Nevada  in  a  very  recent  case 
{State  V.  Lewis,  20  Nev.  333)  gives  an  extended  review  of  this 
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entire  topic,  saying  irUer  alia,  "if  any  evidence  is  introduced 
tending  to  prove  that  defendant  is  insane  the  state  is  bound  to 
prove  and  establish  his  sanity  like  all  other  elements  of  a  crime, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."    Continuing  the  conrt  says: 

"It  is  earnestly  and  ably  contended  by  learned  judges,  whose 
opinions  have  ever  been  entitled  to  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion, that  the  burden  of  establishing  the  lolling  and  the  malicious 
intent  is  always  upon  the  prosecution;  that  there  cannot,  logically, 
be  any  separation  of  the  ingredients  of  the  crime  so  as  to  require 
a  part  thereof,  only,  to  be  established  by  the  state,  and  the  balance 
to  be  established  by  the  defendant;  that  the  idea  that  the  burden 
of  proof  ever  shifts  in  a  criminal  case  is  unphilosophical  and  at 
war  with  fundamental  principles  of  criminal  law;  that  the  rule 
established  by  a  majority  of  the  decided  cases  strips  the  defendant 
of  the  presumption  of  innocence  which  the  law  has  given  him  as  a 
shield  throughout  the  entire  proceedings,  until  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  establishes  the  fact,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  not 
only  committed  the  act,  but  that  he  did  so  with  malicious  intent. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  weight  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  authorities,  is  opposed  to  these  views.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  prove 
every  fact  diat  is  material,  essential,  and  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  which  the  defendant  is  accused,  which,  of  course,  includes 
the  sanity  of  the  defendant;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the 
burden  of  proving  his  sanity  is  fully  met  by  the  presumption  of 
law  *that  every  person  is  of  sound  mind  until  the  contrary 
appears.'  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  not  a  harsh,  unphilosophical 
or  inhuman  rule  that  requires  a  defendant,  who  seeks  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  for  the  crime 
he  has  committed,  by  means  of  the  defense  of  insanity,  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  sanity  by  proof  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  jury. 
Insanity  being  in  its  nature  an  affirmative  defense,  does  it  not 
necessarily  follow  that,  where  the  insanity  of  the  defendant  is 
established  by  the  presumption  of  law,  or  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  or  by  both,  the  defendant,  in  order  to  overcome  this 
presumption  or  testimony,  must  establish  his  insanity  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence? 

"The  presumption  of  the  law  in  favor  of  innocence  is  essential, 
not  only  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  accused  of  crime,  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  and  security  of  society, 
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and  it  is  universallj  recognized  in  the  trial  of  all  criminal  cases. 
But  there  are  other  legal  and  well  recognized  presumptions,  sanc- 
tioned by  law  and  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  which  are 
equally  as  important  and  as  indispensable  to  individuals,  and  to 
the  well-being,  safety  and  protection  of  society,  and  equally  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases.  Within  this  category  prominently  stands  the  pre- 
sumption of  sanity.  ^  Every  man  is  presumed  to  be  sane.'  Is 
not  this  presumption  as  necessary  and  as  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion as  the  presumption  of  innocence?  Ought  not  proof  be 
required  to  rebut  the  other?    State  v.  LewiSy  20  Nev.  333. 

^^ITpon  the  question  of  sanity  at  the  time  of  committing  an 
offense,  the  acts,  conduct  and  habits  of  the  prisoner  at  a  subse- 
quent time  may  be  competent  as  evidence  in  his  favor.  But  they 
are  not  admissible  as  of  course.  When  admissible  at  all  it  is  upon 
the  ground  either  that  they  are  so  connected  with  or  correspond 
to  evidence  of  disordered  or  weakened  mental  condition  preced- 
ing the  time  of  the  offense  as  to  strengthen  then  the  inference  of 
continuance,  and  carry  it  by  the  time  to  which  the  injury  relates, 
and  thus  establish  its  existence  at  that  time;  or  else  they  are  of 
such  a  character  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  unsoundness  to  such 
a  degree  or  of  so  permanent  a  nature  as  to  have  required  a  longer 
period  than  the  interval  for  its  production  or  development" 
Com.  V.  Pomeroy^  117  Mass.  148;  State  v.  LewiSj  ^^wpra. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  of  the  cases 
would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  more  reasonable  doctrine  last 
considered.  It  has  been  a  question  frequently  and  gravely  argued 
both  by  theoretical  writers  and  in  forensic  discussion,  and  the  agita- 
tion is  by  no  means  allayed  nor  can  the  principles  that  infest  it  be 
regarded  as  even  settied. 
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§  417.  Term  Defined. — Alibi  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  else- 
where, and,  in  law,  means  a  defense  interposed  by  the  defendant, 
by  which  he  proves  that,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  he  was  at  some  other  place  than  that  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

§  418.  Essentials  of  Alibi  Evidence.— It  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  the  satisfactory  proof  of  an  alibi  that  it  should  cover  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  question,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  the  prisoner  could  have  committed  the  act;  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  renders  his  guilt  improbable  merely,  ^ex  v. 
JFraser,  Alison,  Princ.  625,  cited  in  Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  168. 

An  alibi  is  a  legitimate  and  proper  defense  to  make,  and  if  sat- 
isfactorily made  is  conclusive.  Innocent  men  would  and  should 
resort  to  it,  and  no  doubt  it  has  often  been  the  means  of  escape 
under  wrongful  charges.  But  it  is  a  defense  sometimes  attempted 
by  contrivance,  subornation  and  perjury.  It  does  not  involve 
a  complicated  inquiry.  Proof  of  it  is  measurably  simple  and 
direct,  therefore  persons  may  fabricate  it  with  greater  hope  of 
success  and  less  fear  of  punishment  than  many  other  kinds  of  evi- 
dence. 

§  419.  What  the  Proof  Involves. — Proof  of  it  involves  ac- 
curacy aa  to  dates,  times  of  day  and  identity  of  persons  seen,  sub- 
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jects  iu  respect  to  which  honest  witnesses  of  tener  mistake  thaa  in 
respect  to  many  other  things  to  which  thej  testify.  The  direct 
proof  therefore  offered  to  sustain  an  alibi  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  because  standing  by  itself  it  does  not  attempt  to 
control  or  rebut  the  evidence  of  facts  sustaining  the  charge,  but 
attempts  to  prove  affirmatively  another  fact  inconsistent  with  it 
It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  evidence  tending  to  show  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant,  because  in  so  far  as  that  tends  to  show  he 
committed  the  offense,  it  tends  in  the  same  degree  to  show  that 
he  was  at  the  place  of  the  crime  when  committed.  If  therefore 
the  proof  of  the  alibi  does  not  outweigh  the  proof  that  he  was  at 
the  place  when  the  crime  was  committed,  it  is  not  sufficient.  In 
this  conflict  of  evidence,  whatever  tends  to  support  one  tiieory, 
tends  in  the  same  degree  to  rebut  and  overthrow  the  other,  and  it 
is  for  the  jury  to  decide  which  is  the  truth.  State  v.  Ward^  61 
Vt.  153. 

It  cannot  be  held  as  a  principle  of  law,  that  the  defense  of 
alibi  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  growing  out  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  fabricated,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  fabrica- 
tion. This  is  not  always  true  of  such  a  defense.  Sometimes  the 
evidence  which  tends  to  prove  an  alibi  is  open,  clear,  and  direct, 
without  any  of  the  signs  of  fabrication  about  it  Sometimes, 
doubtless,  it  is  open  to  suspicion. 

So  may  evidence  be  which  tends  to  prove  any  other  fact  Law 
is  fixed  and  uniforni;  it  cannot  be  one  thing  in  one  case,  and  an- 
other thing  in  another  case,  as  evidence  may  be. 

We  know  of  no  rule  of  law  which  attaches  a  suspicion  to,  or 
fixes  a  blemish  upon,  evidence  tending  to  prove  an  alibi,  any  more 
than  it  does  upon  evidence  tending  to  prove  any  other  fact  Al- 
bin  V.  StaUj  63  Ind.  598. 

§  420.  Credibility  of— how  Strengthened.— '*The  credibility 

of  an  alibi  is  greatly  strengthened  if  it  be  set  up  at  the  moment 
when  the  accusation  is  first  made,  and  consistently  maintained 
throughout  the  subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  material  circumstance  to  lessen  the  weight  of  a  defense  of  this 
kind,  if  it  be  not  resorted  to  until  sometime  after  the  charge  has 
been  made;  or  if  having  been  once  resorted  to,  a  different  and 
inconsistent  defense  is  afterwards  set  up.  Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  168. 
"This  defense  often  involves  considerations  of  the  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  nature.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  artifice  to  endea- 
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Tor  to  give  coherence  and  effect  to  a  fabricated  defense  of  alibi, 
hj  assigning  the  events  of  another  day  to  that  on  which  the  of- 
fense was  committed,  so  that  the  events  being  tme  in  themselves, 
;are  necessarily  consistent  with  each  other,  and  false  only  as  they 
•are  applied  to  the  day  in  question.  Wills,  Oirc.  Ev.  83."  2  Colby, 
Orim.  L.  chap.  4,  §  7. 

§  421.  Want  of  Harmony  in  the  Decisions. — There  is  not 
entire  harmony  in  the  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  proof  of  an 
alibi  which  must  be  produced,  in  order  to  entitle  a  defendant  to 
an  acquittal.  In  French  v.  State,  12  Ind.  670,  74  Am.  Dec.  229, 
the  trial  court  instructed  the  jury  that,  if  he  (the  defendant)  seeks 
to  prove  ah  alibi,  he  must  do  it  by  evidence  which  outweighs  that 
fi^ven  for  the  state,  tending  to  fix  his  presence  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  crime.  This  instruction  was  held  to  be  erroneousi 
In  State  v.  Waterman^  1  Nev.  543,  the  following  instruction  was 
held  to  be  erroneous :  ^'It  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  acquit- 
tal that  he  merely  raised  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
alibi  is  established,  but,  as  before  stated,  you  must  be  satisfied  of 
its  truth  by  testimony.  If  you  believe  from  the  testimony  that 
the  defendant,  Waterman,  at  the  time  alleged,  was  in  the  city  of 
Virginia,  you  must  acquit  him."  In  the  course  of  a  very  lucid 
and  able  opinion,  the  court  say :  "The  rule  of  law  and  of  common 
sense  is,  that  where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
prisoner  has  committed  the  act  or  offense  with  which  he  stands 
charged,  he  must  be  acquitted,  whether  the  doubt  arises  from  a 
defect  in  the  evidence  introduced  by  the  state  or  from  the  evi- 
dence in  rebuttal  by  the  defendant."  In  the  trial  of  Webster  for 
the  murder  of  Parkman,  before  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  direction  was  given  to  the  jury :  "In 
the  ordinary  case  of  an  alibi  when  a  party  charged  with  a  crime 
attempts  to  prove  that  he  was  in  another  place  at  the  time,  all  the 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  he  committed  the  offense  tends  in 
the  same  degree  to  prove  that  he  was  at  the  place  when  it  was 
committed.  If,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  alibi  does  not  out- 
weigh the  proof  that  he  was  at  the  place  when  the  offense  was 
committed,  it  is  not  sufficient."  Com.  v.  Webster ,  6  Cush.  324, 
52  Am.  Dec.  711.  This  doctrine  was  simply  recognized  and  ap- 
proved in  State  v.  Vincent,  24  Iowa,  570,  95  Am.  Dec.  753; 
though  the  alibi  sought  to  be  established  in  that  case  was  of  the 
alleged  deceased,  and  not  of  the  prisoner. 
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The  evidence  snstaining  it  must  outweigh  the  proof  tending  to 
establish  its  contradictory  hypothesis.  For  this  purpose  a  bare 
preponderance  is  snflSicient.  A  preponderance  of  testimony  is 
capable  of  producing  very  difierent  degrees  of  conviction.  It 
may  be  barely  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  of  probability  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  which  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  adopt. 
Where  it  so  turns  the  scale,  the  fact  which  it  favors  is  said  to  be 
proved  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  From  this  point  the 
evidence  may  gradually  increase  in  intensify  until  it  creates  full 
satisfaction,  which  is  not  distinguishable  from  satisfaction  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  State  v.  Ha/rdvn^  46  Iowa,  623, 26  Am.  Bep. 
174. 

There  is  sharp  conflict  in  decisions  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  evidence  must  go  in  order  to  render  the  alibi  effectual. 

§  422.  Burden   of  Proving  with  the  Defendant.— When 

the  defense  is  that  of  an  alibi,  the  law  casts  the  burden  upon  the 
defendant  to  reasonably  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was  elsewhere  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense.  Pellwn  v.  State^  89 
Ala.  32.  This  rule  of  law,  as  applicable  to  the  defense  of  an  alibi, 
does  not  require  of  the  defendant  to  reasonably  satisfy  the  jury 
of  his  exact  whereabouts  every  moment  of  the  time  necessary  to 
cover  the  period  when  the  offense  was  committed,  but  he  is  re- 
quired to  prove  such  a  state  of  facts  or  circumstances  as  to  reason- 
ably satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was  elsewhere  than  at  the  place 
where  and  at  the  moment  when  the  offense  was  committed. 
PeHwra  v.  Siaie^  mpra;  AUbritton  v.  State  (Ala.)  Jan.  7, 1892; 
Fate  V.  State^  1  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  464, 455;  1  Bishop,  Crim. 
Proc.  §§  1066,  1067. 

The  extent  to  which  the  proof  must  go  in  making  out  an  inde- 
pendent defense  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some 
authorities  holding  that  it  is  sufficient  in  any  case  to  create  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  guilt,  while  others  favor  the  doctrine  that  the 
defense  must  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  Wharton's  Criminal  Evidence  (§  831)  is  that 
when  the  case  of  the  prosecution  is  admitted  and  the  defense  is 
one  exclusively  of  avoidance,  then  this  defense  must  be  made  out 
by  the  defendant  by  a  preponderance  of  proof;  to  which  he  cites 
many  authorities.  Ue  applies  this  rule  to  all  facts  set  up  by  the 
defendant  which  do  not  traverse  any  averment  of  the  indictment 
Kent  V.  PeapUj  8  Colo.  603. 
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§  423.  Prejndielal  Theories  Regarding  this  Defense.— 

We  have  met  with  some  dicta  to  the  effect  that  if  this  defense  of 
alibi  turns  out  to  be  nntme  it  amoimts  to  a  conviction.  Wills, 
Circ.  Ev.  92,  citing  Justice  Daly  in  Rex  v.  Killan,  20  How.  St. 
Tr.  1085.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Wills,  "it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  there  have  been  cases 
where  innocence,  under  the  alarm  of  menacing  appearances,  has 
fatally  conmiitted  itself  by  the  simulation  of  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  force  of  circumstances  of  apparent  suspicion. 
When  the  defense  of  an  alibi  fails,  it  is  generally  on  the  ground 
that  the  witnesses  are  disbelieved  and  the  story  considered  to  be 
a  fabrication,  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  fabrica- 
ted it  is  commonly  entertained  with  suspicion  and  sometimes,  per 
haps,  unjustly  so." 

As  before  stated  the  evidence  of  an  alibi  is  either  true  or  false. 
If  true  it  should  acquit  the  defendant.  If  false,  the  introduction 
of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  procure  an  acquittal  by  it,  constitutes  a 
circumstance  against  him.  The  introduction  of  false  or  fabricated 
evidence  in  a  defense  is  always  regarded  as  an  inferential  admis- 
sion of  guilt,  although  not  of  a  conclusive  character.  But  to  be 
entitled  to  any  force,  as  it  is  only  circumstantial  and  collateral  to 
the  mam  issue,  it  should  be  established  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  party  has  been  guilty  of  producing  false  and  fabricated  evi- 
dence. If  this  is  doubtful  no  weight  should  be  given  to  it.  State 
V.  Wardj  61  Vt.  153. 

"  It  must  be  admitted,"  says  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  his  Crown 
Law,  368,  "  that  mere  alibi  evidence  lieth  under  a  great  and  gen- 
eral prejudice  and  ought  to  be  heard  with  uncommon  caution; 
but  if  it  be  founded  in  truth  it  is  the  best  negative  evidence  that 
can  be  offered;  it  is  really  positive  evidence  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  necessarily  implieth  a  negative  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
the  only  evidence  that  an  innocent  man  can  offer." 

In  Bricdand  v.  Com.  74  Pa.  469,  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania carefully  considered  this  question  and  says :  "  When  a 
defense  rests  on  proof  of  an  aUbi,  it  must  cover  the  time  when 
the  offense  is  shown  to  have  been  committed,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  prisoner's  presence  at  the  place  of  the  mur- 
der. Although  the  prisoner  makes  no  admission  of  guilt  by  set- 
ting up  an  alibi,  yet  clearly  the  value  of  the  defense  consists  in 
showing  that  he  was  absent  from  the  place  where  the  deed  was 
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done,  at  the  very  time  the  evidence  of  the  commonwealth  tends 
to  fix  its  commission  upon  him;  for,  if  it  be  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  at  both  places,  the  proof  of  the  alibi  is  valae- 
less." 

§  424.  Shifting  Nature  of  the  Burden  of  Proof.—''  In  an 

indictment  for  crime,  the  defendant,  ordinarily,  is  entitled  to  have 
the  whole  case  left  to  the  jury,  npon  the  evidence  of  both  sides, 
and  if  npon  a  consideration  of  all  such  evidence,  every  reasonable 
doubt  be  not  removed,  the  jnry  should  acquit.  Therefore  in  a  case 
of  larceny,  an  instruction  to  the  jury  that  the  burden  of  proof  to 
show  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  upon  the  state,  but  when  tho 
state  has  made  out  a  prima  facie  case,  and  the  prisoner  attempts 
to  set  up  an  alibi,  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted;  and  if  the  de- 
fense fail  to  establish  the  alibi  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  they 
must  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  is  erroneous." 

§  425.  Not  Bound  to  Prove  beyond  Beasonahle  Doubt.— 

In  Tennessee,  the  law  has  been  laid  down  in  substantially  the 
same  terms;  that  where  the  charge  was  '^that  the  proof  necessary 
to  establish  the  alibi  must  be  as  certain  as  that  by  which  the  state 
would  have  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused,"  this  was  held  to 
be  erroneous,  because  its  effect  was  to  exclude  the  prisoner  from 
the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  arising  from 
the  proof  touching  the  alibi,  in  connection  with  other  proof  in  the 
cause;  and  further  that  the  prisoner  was  not  bound  to  prove  an 
alibi  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.     CKappd  v.  StaU^  7  Coldw.  92. 

"Evidence  of  an  alibi,"  says  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  {MU- 
ler  V.  People^  39  111.  457)  "  whether  sufficient  to  render  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant  impossible  or  only  improbable,  is  proper  for  the 
jury,  and  he  is  entitled  to  any  reasonable  doubt  that  may  entertain 
upon  this  point;  and  if  he  attempts  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  fails  to 
do  so,  it  should  have  no  greater  weight  to  convince  them  of  his 
guilt,  than  a  failure  to  prove  any  other  important  item  of  defense, 
and  should  not,  generally  speaking,  operate  to  his  prejudice."  In 
similar  vein  is  a  decision  of  the  South  Carolina  court 

We  can  see  no  injustice  in  requiring  matters  of  defense  to  be 
established  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  evidence — that  of  a 
"preponderance,"  which  is  the  lowest  degree  capable  of  producing 
conviction.  If  a  party  charged  with  crime  pleads  a  particular 
defense,  such  as  insanity  or  an  alibi  (or  self-defense)  the  fact  most 
be  proved  as  it  is  alleged  by  him.    Preponderance  of  evidence  is 
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the  lowest  degree  capable  of  producing  convictioii.  Lees  cannot 
be  required  of  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  a  particular  fact, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  rule,  that  a  party  charged  with 
crime  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubts.  State 
V.  Pcmlk,  18  S.  0.  616;  StaU  v.  Bundyy  24  S.  0.  439.  State  v. 
Nance,  25  S.  C.  173. 

The  defendant  is  not  required  to  prove  that  defense  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  to  entitle  him  to  an  acquittal.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  evidence  upon  that  point  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
presence  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
charged.    McLai/n,  y.  State,  18  Neb.  154. 

§  426.  Tiews  of  Mr.  Justice  Best.— The  story  of  Susannah 
and  the  Elders  in  the  Apocrypha  affords  a  very  early  and  most 
admirable  example.  The  two  false  witnesses  were  examined  out 
of  the  hearing  of  each  other;  on  being  asked  under  what  sort  of 
tree  the  criminal  act  was  done,  the  first  said  ^^a  mastick  tree"  and 
the  other  ^^a  holm  tree."  The  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  also  in 
Evams  v.  Eoaaia,  1  Hagg.  Consist.  Eep.  105,  shows  how  a  sup- 
posed transaction  may  be  disproved,  by  its  inconsistency  with  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  ^'What  had  you  for  supper}"  says  a 
modem  jurist  2  Bentham,  Judicial  £v.  9.  ^^To  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  the  contents  of  the  supper  were  in  themselves  altogether 
irrelevant  and  indifferent.  But  if,  in  speaking  of  a  supper  given 
on  an  important  or  recent  occasion,  six  persons,  all  supposed  to  be 
present,  give  a  different  bill  of  fare,  the  contrariety  affords  evi- 
dence pretty  satisfactory,  though  but  of  the  circumstantial  kind, 
that  at  least  some  of  them  were  not  there."  The  most  usual  ap- 
plication of  this  is  in  detecting  fabricated  alibis.  These  seldom 
succeed  if  the  witnesses  are  skillfully  cross-examined  out  of  the 
hearing  of  each  other;  especially  as  courts  and  juries  are  aware 
that  a  false  alibi  is  a  favorite  defense  with  guilty  persons,  and 
consequently  listen  with  suspicion  even  to  a  true  one.  2  Best, 
Ev.  §  655. 

§427.  The  General  Eule.— The  rule  supported  by  the 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  while  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
an  alibi  is  on  the  defendant,  yet,  even  though  the  evidence  may 
fall  short  of  establishing  the  plea,  it  may  be  considered  by  the 
jury  with  the  entire  evidence  in  determining  whether  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  defendant's  guilt  has  been  raised.  People  v.  Fong  Ah 
Sing,  64  Cal.  253;  Kaufman  v.  State,  49  Ind.  248;  Sbward  v. 
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State,  50  Ind.  190;  Com.  v.  Choate,  106  Mass.  451;  Stats  v.  ReiU, 

83  N.  0.  634;  WaUera  v.  State,  39  Ohio  St.  215;  Watsm  v.  Ckm.  ^ 

95  Pa.  418;  State  v.  Eardm,  46  Iowa,  628,  26  Am.  Rep.  174; 

State  V.  Watson,  7  S.  C.  63.     But  see  Ware  v.  State,  67  Qa.  849; 

^rya/i  v.  State,  74  GkL  398.    Rapalje,  Grim.  Proc.  §  286. 

§428.  Miscellaneous  Decisions.— The  defense  of  alibi  is* 
"not  one  requiring  that  the  evidence  given  in  support  of  it  should 
be  scrutinized  otherwise  or  differently  from  that  given  in  sup- 
port of  any  other  issue  in  the  oause;"  and  we  may  add  that  if 
trial  courts  will  give  an  instruction  to  this  effect  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice will  be  equally  as  well  subserved,  and  the  administration  of  ^ 
the  laws  less  embarrassed.    People  v.  Lattimore,  86  CaL  403. 

To  establish  an  alibi  the  range  of  evidence  in  respect  to  time 
and  place  must  be  such  as  reasonably  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  the  accused.  Wade  v.  State,  65  Ga.  756;  ComY. 
Seyhert,  4  Kulp,  4. 

An  alibi  need  not  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt;  it  is 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  Walters  v.  State,  39 
Ohio  St  215. 

Evidence  tending  to  establish  an  alibi,  even  though  not  deemed 
by  the  jury  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  may  be  considered  by 
them,  together  with  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  in  determin- 
ing whether  guilt  has  been  shovm  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
Watson  V.  Com.  95  Pa.  418. 

If  the  jury  should  regard  the  evidence  of  ahbi  as  preponderat- 
ing, their  belief  would  be  that  the  defendant  was  where  he  could 
not  have  committed  the  crime,  and  having  reached  that  conclusion 
an  acquittal  should  follow,  of  course.  State  v.  McCracikeny  66 
Iowa,  569. 

Where  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  an  alibi  is  sufficient,  con* 
sidered  with  the  other  evidence,  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  defendant's  guilt,  he  is  entitled  to  an  ac- 
quittal.   Blanhenship  v.  State,  55  Ark.  244. 

In  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Lamed,  7  N.  Y.  448,  the  presid- 
ing judge  charged  the  jury : 

"That  the  defense  interposed  by  the  prisoner  was  what  was  in 
law  denominated  an  ahbi,  and  if  the  three  witnesses  called  by  him 
to  sustain  it  had  testified  truly,  the  prisoner  should  be  acquitted; 
that  it  was  however  insisted  by  the  prosecution  that  the  defense 
was  a  fabricated  one  and  sustained  by  perjury;  that  this  issue  the 
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jury  were  to  determine;  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  de- 
fense of  an  alibi  is  not  unfrequentlj  the  felon's  plea;  that  when  a 
prisoner  finds  himself  surrounded  by  facts  and  circumstances 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  him  and  establish  his  guilt,  he  not  un- 
frequently  resorts  to  this  defense  and  seeks  to  maintain  it  by  per- 
jured witnesses;  and  that  it  was  the  remark  of  an  eminent  judge 
in  England  that  ^  his  opinion,  more  perjury  had  been  committed 
in  defenses  of  this  description  than  in  all  other  defenses  interposed 
in  criminal  trials.' " 
44 
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§  429.  Bight  to  Examine  Generally  Denied  In  Criminal 

Gases.— In  criminal  trials,  whether  the  defendant  can  be  com- 
pelled by  order  of  the  coort,  against  his  consent,  to  submit  to  a 
physical  examination,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  could  not  be  done,  because  this  compels  the 
accused  to  produce  evidence  against  himself,  and  violate  a  funda- 
mental principle,  as  was  held  in  a  English  custom-house  case, 
where  a  motion  to  compel  the  production  of  books  was  denied. 
A  forcible  examination  of  a  female  prisoner,  under  an  oath  of  a 
coroner,  by  physicians,  to  ascertain  if  she  had  been  pregnant  and 
recently  delivered  of  a  child,  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
But  we  find  on  this  subject  that  the  authorities  are  in  great  con- 
flict, especially  upon  questions  of  identity  of  the  prisoner,  when 
that  is  the  issue,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  identify  him  by 
marks  or  scars  on  his  person.  We  find  a  case  decided  in  Kevada 
in  1879,  State  v.  Ah  Chuey^  14  Nev.  79,  38  Am.  Eep.  630, 
in  which  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  the 
question  of  his  identity  became  important.  A  witness  stated 
that  he  knew  the  defendant,  and  that  he  had  tattoo  marks  (a 
female  head  and  bust)  on  his  right  fore-arm.  Defendant  wai^ 
compelled  by  the  court,  against  his  protest,  to  exhibit  his  arm  to 
the  jury  and  show  the  marks  to  them.  This  was  held  to  be 
proper,  and  that  it  did  not  violate  any  constitutional  provision,  as 
meaning  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  as  a  witness 
against  himself;  that  it  was  not  prejudicial  to  defendant  and  was 
not  erroneous. 

Hawley,  «/'.,  among  many  other  things,  said:  "The  Con- 
stitution means  just  what  a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretar 
tion  of  its  language  imports.  No  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
be  a  witness,  that  is,  to  testify  against  himself.  To  use  the  com- 
mon phrase,  it '  closes  the  mouth '  of  the  prisoner.     A  defendant 
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in  a  criminal  case  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  nnder 
oath  or  affirmation,  or  make  any  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  or  disproving  any  question  at  issue  before  any  tribunal, 
court,  judge  or  magistrate.  This  is  the  shield  under  which  he  is 
protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  this  protection  was 
given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  truth,  but  as  before 
stated,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  sound  judgment  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  constitation,  it  was  thought  that,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  the  various  motives  that  actuate  man- 
kind, a  defendant  accused  of  crime  might  be  tempted  to  give 
evidence  against  himself  that  was  not  true."  In  fairness,  an 
extract  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Leonard,  «7i,  should  be 
noticed.  After  quoting  from  the  above  opinion,  he  says :  ^^  In 
my  opinion,  the  court  has  not  stated  the  only  reason  why  the 
provision  in  question  was  placed  in  the  Constitution.  Had  that 
been  the  only  one,  there  would  have  been  a  prohibition  against 
allowing  a  defendant  to  testify  for  himself;  because  in  the  latter 
case  there  was  and  is  a  hundred-fold  more  danger  of  falsehood 
than  in  the  former.  Is  there  not  an  additional  reason  why  this 
provision  was  adopted  ?  Was  it  not,  in  paii;,  at  least,  because  of 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  that  a  man  accused  of  a  crime 
should  not  be  compelled  to  famish  evidence  of  any  kind  which 
might  tend  to  his  conviction  ?  Did  it  not  come,  to  some  extent, 
from  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  established  the 
first  of  all  legal  presumptions — that  every  person  should  be  con- 
sidered innocent  until  proven  guilty!  Can  the  person  of  a 
criminal  be  examined  against  his  objection,  to  furnish  evidence  of 
his  identity,  and  tending  to  his  conviction  ?  Harris,  Identifica- 
tion, §§  605,  606,  citing  Rex  v.  Woraenhamy  1  Ld.  Eaym.  705; 
Reg.  V.  Meady  2  Ld.  Kaym.  927;  Roe  v.  Harvey^  4  Burr.  2489; 
People  V.  McCoy^  45  How.  Pr.  216;  State  v.  Ah  Ghuey^  14  Nev. 
79;  Union  Pac,  R.  Co.  v.  BoUford,  141  U.  S.  250,  35  L.  ed. 
734;  McQuiga/n  v.  Ddawa/rey  L.  &  W.  R.  Co.  14  L.  K.  A.  466, 
129  N.  T.  60;  Schroeder  v.  Chicago,  R.  I.  dk  P.  R.  Co.  47  Iowa, 
375. 

§  430.  Tiews  of  Mr.  Justice  Balcom  in  the  McCoy  Case.— 

^'  The  forcible  examination  of  the  prisoner  by  the  physicians  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  that  she  had  been  pregnant, 
and  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  within  two  or  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  time  of  such  examination,  was  in  violation  of  the 
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spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  ^no 
person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.'  They  might  as  well  have  sworn  tiie  prisoner, 
and  compelled  her,  by  threats,  to  testify  that  she  had  been  preg- 
nant and  been  delivered  of  the  child,  as  to  have  compelled  her,  by 
threats,  to  allow  them  to  look  into  her  person,  with  the  aid  of  a 
speculum,  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  been  pregnant  and  been 
recently  delivered  of  a  child.  .  .  .  ^  Has  this  court  the  right  to 
compel  the  prisoner  now  to  submit  to  an  examination  of  her  private 
parts  and  breasts,  by  physicians,  and  then  have  them  testify  that 
from  such  examination  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  she  is  not  a 
virgin,  and  has  had  a  child  ?  It  is  not  possible  that  this  court  has 
that  right;  and  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument  that  evidence 
thus  obtained  would  be  inadmissible  against  the  prisoner.' "  Bal- 
com,  «7I,  in  People  v.  McCoy,  45  How.  Pr.  216. 

§  431.  The  Aathorlties  Examined. — ^Whether  the  court  has 
power  to  order  a  compulsory  examination  by  experts  of  the  per- 
son of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  ib  an  important  ques- 
tion which  has  been  somewhat  considered  by  the  courts,  and  upon 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  question  turns  on  the 
couBtmction  to  be  placed  on  the  constitutional  provisions  which 
provide  that  the  accused  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself  in  any  criminal  case.  Such  a  provision  is  found 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  states,  with  hardly  an  exception.  In  State  v.  Jacobs^ 
50  N.  C.  259,  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  in  1858,  held 
that  a  defendant  could  not  be  compelled  to  exhibit  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  deter- 
mine his  status  as  a  free  negro.  And  this  ruling  was  approved 
by  the  same  court  in  State  v.  JoKuBon,  67  N.  C.  68,  in  1872. 
Rogers,  Expert  Testimony,  §  78. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Iowa  a  physician  made  an  examination  of 
the  face  and  neck  of  the  defendant  while  in  jaU,  and  testified  that 
he  found  several  scratches.  At  the  trial  the  defendant  did  not 
object  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony,  but  on  appeal  he  insisted 
that  there  was  error  in  admitting  it,  and  claimed  that  the  testi- 
mony was  in  respect  to  an  examination  to  which  he  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  that  such  examination  was  in  violation  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  that  being  so  that  the  admission  of  the  tes- 
timony was  error,  even  though  not  objected  to.     The  court 
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replying  to  this:  ^'Without  considering  the  legal  questions  sng- 
gested,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  see  no  evidence  that  the 
defendant  was  compelled  to  submit  to  an  examination.  It  is  true 
the  evidence  shows  that  when  Dr.  Harman  went  into  the  jail 
the  sheriff  accompanied  him,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
sheriff  did  or  said  anything  in  respect  to  the  examination.  We 
think  there  is  no  error  in  admitting  the  evidence."  State  v. 
Struble,  71  Iowa,  11. 

A  prisoner  on  trial  for  crime  cannot  be  required,  against  objec 
tion,  to  try  on  a  shoe  to  determine  whether  tracks  found  at  the 
scene  of  the  offense  were  his  own;  nor  if  he  objects,  can  he  prop- 
erly be  required  to  measure  the  shoe  after  trying  it  on.  Eut  if 
he  tries  it  on  without  objection,  the  ruling  that  he  must  measure 
it  is  not  prejudicial  error,  as  any  witness  could  do  it  as  well  as  he. 
People  V.  Meady  50  Mich.  228. 

A  defendant  on  trial  cannot  be  required  to  make  evidence 
against  himself  by  trying  on  shoes  to  fit  tracks  found  near  the 
scene  of  the  offense.  S^kes  v.  State^  -5  Baxt.  619,  30  Am.  Eep. 
72. 

'^Take  the  case  of  Stokes.  The  prosecution  sought  to  compel 
the  defendant  in  the  court-room  to  put  his  foot  in  a  pan  of  mud, 
in  order  to  identify  the  track  thus  made  with  a  track  found  in 
mud  of  equal  softness  and  similar  character,  made  by  a  bare  foot 
near  the  scene  of  the  homicide.  The  court  refused  to  compel  the 
defendant  ^to  put  his  foot  in  it.'  On  appeal,  the  case  was 
reversed  because  this  circumstance  might  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  jury  prejudicial  to  the  defendant. 

"It  is  argned  that  the  act  of  the  prosecution  tended  to  compel 
the  defendant  to  make  evidence  against  himself.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  and  too  much  promi- 
nence given  to  the  words,  ^  compelled  to  make  evidence  against 
himself.'  The  defendant  Stokes,  if  he  was  the  guilty  person,  was 
making  evidence  against  himself  when  he  put  his  foot  in  the  mud 
near  the  scene  of  the  homicide,  and  when  arrested  he  could  have 
been  compelled  to  put  his  foot  in  that  track,  against  his  will,  and 
if  his  foot  corresponded  with  the  track,  that  fact  would  have  been 
admissible  upon  the  trial  of  his  case.  State  v.  Chahanhy  74  N.  C. 
646,  21  Am.  Rep.  498."  Hawley,  J.j  in  State  v.  Ah  Ch/ueyy  14 
Nev.  79,  38  Am.  Rep.  630. 

In  a  case  of  homicide  the  defendant  makes  evidence  against 
himself  by  being  compelled  to  surrender  the  weapon  with  which 
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the  oflEense  was  committed,  for  it  can  always  be  used  as  evidence 
against  him.     A  burglar  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  him-  ' 

self,  when  he  is  forced  to  surrender  false  keys  and  other  burglarious 
instruments  found  in  his  possession.  A  counterfeiter  is  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself,  when  the  dies  he  had  manufac- 
tured and  used  are  discovered  and  brought  into  court  for  inspec- 
tion. 

The  application  of  the  principle  sought  to  be  enforced  upon  the 
reasoning  of  the  court  in  State  v.  Jacobs^  50  N.  C.  259,  as  being 
within  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  would,  if  logically  car- 
ried out,  apply  to  all  these  and  many  other  similar  cases. 

In  the  case  of  Day  v.  State^  63  Ga.  669,  the  court  held:  *^vi. 
dence  that  a  witness  forcibly  placed  defendant's  foot  in  certain 
tracks  near  the  scene  of  the  burglary,  and  that  they  were  of  the 
same  size,  is  not  admissible."  A  defendant  cannot  be  compelled  to 
criminate  himself  by  a<;t8  or  words.  The  court  says:  "By  the 
constitution  of  this  state  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  tes- 
timony tending  in  any  mariner  to  criminate  himself;  nor  can  one 
by  force  compel  another  against  his  consent  to  put  his  foot  in  a 
shoe-track  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  evidence  against  him  on 
a  criminal  side  of  the  court."  Blackwell  v.  State^  67  Qa.  76,  44 
Am.  Rep.  717. 

"The  object  of  every  criminal  trial  is  to  ascertain  the  trutL 
The  constitution  prohibits  the  state  from  compelling  a  defendant 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  because  it  was  believed  that  he 
might,  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or  suspicion  of  fear,  be  induced  to 
teU  a  falsehood.  None  of  the  many  reasons  urged  against  the 
rack  or  torture,  or  against  the  rule  compelling  a  man  *to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,'  can  be  urged  against  the  act  of  compelling 
a  defendant,  upon  a  criminal  trial,  to  bare  his  arm  in  the  presence 
of  the  jury,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  cer- 
tain mark  could  be  seen  imprinted  thereon.  Such  an  examina- 
tion could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  lead  to  a  falsehood. 
In  fact,  its  only  object  is  to  discover  the  truth;  and  it  would  be  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  say  that  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  clause  they  have  effect- 
ually closed  the  door  of  investigation  tending  to  establish  the 
truth."  6  Crim.  L.  Mag.  807 ;  StaU  v.  Ah  Chuey,  14  Nev.  79, 
33  Am.  Eep.  630. 

§  432.  The  Rule  in  Glyil  Actions  for  Damages.— There 
ifl  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  decisions  upon  this  point,  that  is  suf- 
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ficientlj  indicated  by  the  statement,  that  in  some  jurisdictions  the 
practice  is  held  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  law,  while  still  other 
jurisdictions  view  the  entire  topic  as  resting  within  juridical  dis- 
cretion. The  Arkansas  supreme  court  is  in  discord  with  both 
these  yiews,  and  holds  without  qualification  that  physical  exami- 
nation is  a  matter  of  right  residing  in  the  party  whom  it  is  sought 
to  mulct  in  damiages.  The  case  of  Sibley  v.  Smithy  46  Ark.  275, 
55  Am.  Sep.  584,  illustrates  this  position.  Sibley  as  receiver  of 
a  bankrupt  raiboad  corporation  was  sued  for  damages  by  Smith 
for  being  forcibly  ejected  from  a  passenger  train,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  claimed  to  have  received  serious  internal  in- 
juries, for  which  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  $2,000  which  was 
reversed.  The  appellate  court  after  citing  and  commenting  on 
several  analagous  cases,  employed  the  following  language :  ^^The 
rule  to  be  deduced  from  these  cases  is,  that  where  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  for  personal  injuries  alleges  that  they  are  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  the  defendant  is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  have 
the  opinion  of  a  surgeon  upon  his  conditional  opinion  based  upon 
personal  examination." 

This  question  is  practically  withdrawn  from  legal  controversy 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  the 
case  of  Union  Poo.  H.  Co.  v.  Botsfordj  141  U.  S.  250,  35  L.  ed. 
734.  And  see  the  dissenting  opinion  in  this  case  in  vol.  2,  Bice 
on  Civil  Evidence,  1112. 

It  has  been  held  in  Oeorgia  that  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  court  to  require  the  plaintiff,  suing /or  a  physical  injim/ 
alleged  to  be  permanent,  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination. 
See  Jiichmond  ds  D.  R.  Co.  v.  ChUdresSy  3  L.  E.  A.  808,  and 
noUy  82  Ga.  719. 

If  physical  condition  of  a  party  is  material,  he  has  a  right,  when 
giving  his  testimony  as  to  it,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  jury,  or  to  an 
expert  called  to  describe  the  injury;  but  he  has  not  a  right  to 
make  unsuccessful  efforts  before  them,  as  evidence  in  his  own  be- 
half, of  his  incapacity.  Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  257,  citing  Mvl- 
hado  V.  Brooklyn  City  R.  Co.  30  N.  T.  370. 

§  433.  Compulsory  Production  of  Paper. — ^Where  proceed- 
ings were  in  rem  to  establish  a  forfeiture  of  certain  goods  alleged 
to  have  been  fraudulently  imported  without  paying  the  duties 
thereon,  pursuant  to  the  12th  section  of  said  Act,  held  that  an 
order  of  the  court  made  under  said  5th  section,  requiring  the 
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claimants  of  the  goods  to  produce  a  certain  invoice  in  conrt  for 
the  inspection  of  the  government  attorney,  and  to  be  o£Eered  in 
evidence  by  him,  was  an  nnconstitntional  exercise  of  anthority; 
and  that  the  inspection  of  the  invoice  by  the  attorney,  and  its  ad- 
mission in  evidence,  were  erroneous  and  nnconstitntional  proceed- 
ings. It  does  not  require  actual  entry  upon  prenuses  and  search 
for  and  seizure  of  papers  to  constitute  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  Amendment  A  compul- 
sory production  of  a  party's  books  and  papers  to  be  used  against 
himself  or  his  property  in  a  criminal  or  penal  proceeding,  or  for 
a  forfeiture,  is  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Amendment 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  compulsory  production  of  papers,  to  make 
the  non-production  of  them  a  confession  of  the  allegations  which 
it  is  pretended  they  will  prove.  A  proceeding  to  forfeit  a  per- 
son's goods  for  an  ofiense  against  the  laws,  though  civil  in  form, 
and  whether  in  rem  or  mpersoncMnj  is  a  criminal  case  within  the 
meaning  of  that  part  of  the  5th  Amendment  which  declares  that 
no  person  '^shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself."  JSoyd  v.  United  States,  116  U.  S.  616, 29 
Led.  746. 


P^^RT  V. 


EVIDENCE  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  SPECIFIC  OFFENSES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  conclading  chapter  the  endeavor  is  to  place  before  the 
practitioner  such  evidentiary  rules  as  regulate  the  trial  of  specific 
offenses  under  a  criminal  indictment. 

All  attempt  is  disclaimed  to  even  tabulate  the  list  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  but  a  studious  effort  is  made  to  indicate  the 
divergences  in  probative  methods  by  which  peculiar  evidence  may 
sustain  an  indictment  for  certain  offenses  or  support  a  traverse 
of  its  recitals.  The  common  incidents  of  "  Police  Court "  evidence 
tending  to  sustain  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  thieving, 
vagrancy,  etc.,  are  presumptively  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
practitioner  after  a  reading  of  the  foregoing  text. 

But  in  order  to  sustain  a  conviction  for  the  more  serious  crimes 
the  Penal  Law  requires  a  high  degree  of  demonstration  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  before  it  will  venture  to  place  upon  him  a 
stigma  which  must  be  borne  for  life  and  frequently  transmitted 
to  unoffending  children.  Here  it  is  that  technical  rules  engraft 
themselves  upon  the  primary  requirements  of  the  law  and  impart 
an  element  of  doubt  and  complexity  to  evidentiary  procedure 
that  it  is  the  province  of  this  subdivision  to  dispel.  The  attempt 
is  to  deal  intelligently  with  such  phases  of  the  Law  of  Evidence 
as  are  generally  regarded  as  exceptional — with  rules  of  specialized 
and  unusual  application — that  are  far  more  perplexing  to  both 
bench  and  bar  than  any  questions  within  the  range  of  either  plead- 
ing or  practice. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

FALSE  PRETENSEa 

§  434.  The  Offense  Defined. 

435.  }Mi(U  must  be  Proved. 

436.  Must  Relate  to  an  Eocisting  Fact. 

437.  Intent  to  Defraud  mv^t  be  Shotvn, 

438.  Something  of  Value  mu^t  be  Obtained. 

439.  Similar  Frauds  may  also  be  Shown. 

440.  Evidence  of  Ability  to  Bepay  the  Afnount  Obtained  Im- 

material. 

441.  Pretense  must  be  Such  as  to  Mislead  Men  of  Ordinary 

Prudence — Contradiction  in  the  Decisions, 

442.  Distinction  between  Larceny  and  False  Pretenses. 

443.  Examination  of  the  English  Rule. 

444.  Partial  Review  of  the  Authorities. 

%  434.  The  Offense  Defined. — False  pretenses  consist  in  per- 
snading  the  owner  to  part  with  his  property  by  the  utterance  of 
a  conscious  falsehood  by  the  party  making  the  false  pretenses  or 
by  the  offender's  simulation  of  a  character  that  does  not  belong  to 
it  or  by  representing  himself  to  be  in  a  condition  he  knows  he 
does  not  really  occupy.  People  v.  Haynes^  14  Wend.  546,  28 
Am.  Dec.  530. 

A  false  pretense  is  a  false  statement  about  a  past  or  present 
fact,  and  not  a  mere  promise,  opinion,  or  statement  of  something 
to  take  place.  Opinion  as  to  quantity,  quality,  value,  amount, 
etc,  do  not  constitute  the  crime.    Browne,  Grim.  L.  60. 

§  485.  What  must  be  Prored. — To  constitute  the  offense 
charged,  four  things  must  concur,  and  four  distinct  averments 
must  be  shown  by  the  evidence,  viz: 

1.  An  intent  to  defraud; 

2.  Actual  fraud  committed; 
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3.  False  pretenses  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  fraud ;  and 
it  must  further  appear, 

4.  That  the  fraud  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  false  pre- 
tenses made  use  of;  and  this  must  be  the  cause  which  induced  the 
owner  to  part  with  his  property.  Com.  v.  Drew^  19  Pick.  184; 
People  V.  WasservogUy  77  Cal.  173.  State  v.  Matthewdy  10  L.  E. 
A.  308,  44  Kan.  596;  People  v.  Jordan,  66  Cal.  10;  Pecfple  v. 

Wakeh/y  62  Mich.  297;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  163. 

Tested  by  the  above  rules,  which  seem  to  be  supported  by  rea- 
son and  authority,  it  must  appear  that  some  one  has  been  defrauded 
to  insure  a  conviction.    State  v.  Olark^  46  Kan.  65. 

Under  indictments  for  this  offense  it  is  competent  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  introduce  evidence  of  other  false  pretenses  made  at 
or  about  the  same  time  with  the  one  charged,  as  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  guilty  intent — an  ingredient  in  every  crime  that  must 
always  be  proved.  People  v.  Wakelj/j  62  Mich.  298;  Strong  v. 
State,  86  Ind.  208,  44  Am.  Kep.  292;  State  v.  Jamieon,  74  lowa^ 
613;  Com.  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  43;  People  v.  Heneder,  48  Mich.  49; 
Thompaon,  v.  Ro%e,  16  Conn.  71,  41  Am.  Dec.  121;  State  v.  My- 
ers,  82  Mo.  558,  52  Am.  Eep.  389;  State  v.  Bayne,  88  Mo.  604; 
Com.  V.  Bloody  141  Maas.  571;  Cowaa^  v.  State,  22  Neb.  520; 
State  V.  Saxony,  95  Mo.  349;  State  v.  Long,  108  Ind.  481;  Mayer 
V.  People,  80  N.  T.  364;  Trogdon  v.  Com.  31  Gratt  862;  Bex 
V.  Boberts,  1  Campb.  399;  Weyman  v.  People,  4  Hun,  511;  Bex 
V.  BUie,  6  Bam.  &  C.  145;  Bidschofeky  v.  People^  3  Hun,  40; 
Coppermcm  v.  People,  56  N.  Y.  591;  Bex  v.  Dame,  6  Car.  &  P. 
177;  Com.  v.  Tuckerm^an,  10  Gray,  179;  Bex  v.  WyUe,  1  Bos.  & 
P.  94;  Eitchcociee  Case,  6  City  Hall  Rec  43;  Beg.  v.  Doesett,  2 
Car.  &  K.  306;  Com.  v.  Baetman,  1  Cush.  189,  48  Am.  Dec.  596; 
Com.  V.  Choate,  105  Mass.  459;  Com.  v.  Coe,  115  Mass.  481;  Bex 
V.  Dv/nn,  1  Mood.  C.  0.  146;  Com.  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  48;  Bex  v. 
Oddy,  2  Den  C.  C.  264;  Com.  v.  Price,  10  Gray,  472,  71  Am. 
Dec.  668;  Beg.  v.  Forater,  1  Dears.  C.  C.  456;  Com.  v.  Ferrigan, 
44  Pa.  386;  Bottomley  v.  United  Statee,  1  Story,  186;  People  v. 
Fb^?^?,  3  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  681;  StaU  v.  WiUiaws,  2  Rich.  L.  418; 
Stout  V.  People,  4  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  71;  TT^xxi  v.  United  States, 
41  TJ.  S.  10  Pet.  360, 10  L.  ed.  994;  Beg.  v.  Oeering,  18  L.  J.  M. 
C.  215;  Beg.  v.  Bichardeon,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  448;  Beg.  v.  Franeis, 
12  Cox,  C.  C.  612;  Beg.  v.  Cbe>p<9r,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  19. 

In  Com.  V.  Stone,  supra,  Shaw,  6%. «/.,  speaking  of  this  kind  of  evi- 
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dence,  said:  ^^Tbifl  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  evidence. 
Bnt  it  must  be  considered  that  it  is  to  prove  a  fact  not  provable 
by  direct  evidence^  that  is,  a  gniltj  knowledge  and  purpose  of 
mind,  which  can  rarely  be  proved  by  admissions  or  declarations, 
and  can  in  general  be  proved  only  by  external  acts  and  conduct. 
The  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  proof 
of  scienter  on  a  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  bills  or  coins." 

An  indictment  charging  false  pretenses  made  to  a  certain  per- 
son, and  money  paid  by  him  on  the  strength  thereof,  is  supported 
by  proof  that  the  false  representations  were  made  to  an  agent  who 
communicated  the  same  to  the  principaL  Com,,  v.  CaU^  21  Pick. 
521,  82  Am.  Dec.  284;  Robeftts  v.  People^  9  Colo.  458;  1  Whart. 
Am.  Crim.  L.  §  598;  2  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §§  2145,  2146. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  obtaining  property  by  false  pretenses 
under  the  statute,  two  things  are  essential,  viz:  a  false  representa- 
tion as  to  an  existing  fact  and  a  reliance  upon  that  representation 
as  true.    People  v.  TompJcms,  1  Park.  Crim.  Bep.  224. 

Every  species  of  fraudulent  pretense  is  included  within  the 
comprehensive  terms  employed  by  the  various  statutes  in  defining 
this  ofiense.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion is,  if  money  be  obtained  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means 
indicated  in  the  statute.  So  long  as  there  is  a  false  representation 
designedly  made,  with  the  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud,  it  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  law.  It  is  true  that  it  must  be 
a  representation  which  affects  and  influences  the  mind  of  the 
prosecutor  and  induces  him  to  sign  the  instrument,  or  to  part 
with  his  money  or  property,  and  to  surrender  it  by  reason  there- 
of. The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  false  pretense 
charged  and  proven  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  capable  of 
defrauding  and  that  the  prosecutor  could  have  been  deceived  by 
it  In  some  of  the  cases  decided  in  Kew  York  as  well  as  the 
English  statute  which  is  of  a  similar  import  and  substantially  the 
same  as  the  first  named  statute,  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to 
whether  it  should  not  be  interpreted,  having  in  view  the  restric- 
tion which  existed  at  common  law  in  cases  of  a  similar  character. 
But  this  disposition  has  yielded  io  a  more  just  construction  so  as 
to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  statute  and  to  furnish  protec- 
tion to  those  who,  from  undue  confidence  in  others,  or  inexperi- 
ence, are  liable  to  become  the  victims  of  dishonest,  artful  and 
designing  dealers.    This  interpretation  is  more  consistent  with  the 
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intention  of  the  law  makers  and  the  object  in  oontemplation 
which  was  evidently  to  make  a  party  responsible  criminally  for 
any  false  representation  of  a  material  fact  designedly  made  with 
a  fraudulent  purpose  in  view  and  which  did  have  the  effect  to 
cheat  and  defraud  another.  This  rule  has  generally  been  upheld 
in  the  decisions  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  People  v.  WiUiamSj 
4  Hill,  9,  40  Am.Dec.  258,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tending  in 
a  different  direction,  although  the  precise  point  which  now  arises 
was  not  in  that  case.  The  later  cases  of  People  v.  Orissiey  4  Denio, 
525;  Thomas  v.  Pecple^  34  K  Y.  851;  People  v.  SuUyy  6  Park. 
Grim.  Eep.  148;  PecpU  v.  Oyer  dk  Termmer  Ct.  83  N.  Y.  436, 
are  in  a  contrary  direction.  Watson  v.  People^  87  N.  Y.  561,  41 
Am.  Eep.  897. 

The  English  decisions  f  uUy  sustain  the  doctrine  that  it  is  enough 
that  the  pretense  was  made  knowingly  and  the  money  obtained 
thereby  with  the  intent  to  defraud  and  that  the  pretense  was  false 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  making  it  Ha/raHUm  v.  Reg.  9 
Q.  B.  271;  Reg.  v.  Wickham,  10  Ad.  &  El.  34. 

Judge  Morton  in  an  early  Massachusetts  case  outlines  the  pre- 
vailing rules  that  govern  the  production  of  evidence  in  actions 
for  false  pretenses,  I  excerpt  from  his  opinion  in  Com.  v.  Drewy 
19  Pick.  179. 

What  is  a  false  pretense,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute! 
It  may  be  defined  to  be  a  representation  of  some  fact  or  circum- 
stance, calculated  to  mislead,  which  is  not  true.  To  give  it  a 
criminal  character  there  must  be  a  scienter  and  a  fraudulent  in- 
tent. Although  the  language  of  the  state  is  very  broad,  and  in  a 
loose  and  general  sense,  would  extend  to  every  misrepresentation, 
however  absurd  or  irrational  or  however  easily  detected;  yet  we 
think  the  true  principles  of  construction  render  some  restriction 
indispensable  to  its  proper  application  to  the  principles  of  crimi- 
nal law  and  to  the  advantageous  execution  of  the  statute.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  cases  against  which  ordi- 
nary skill  and  diligence  cannot  guard;  for  one  of  its  principal 
objects  is  to  protect  the  weak  and  credulous  from  the  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  the  artful  and  cunning;  but  there  must  be  some 
limit,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  extend  it  to  those 
who,  having  the  means  in  their  own  hands,  neglect  to  protect 
themselves.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  dis- 
crimination applicable  to  every  possible  contingency,  and  we  think 
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it  safer  to  leave  it  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  as  it  may  occur.   Young 
V.  Bex,  8  T.  K  98;  2  East,  P.  C.  828. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  punish  criminally  mere  private 
wrongs.  And  the  statute  may  not  regard  naked  lies,  as  false 
pretenses.  It  requires  some  artifice,  some  deceptive  contrivance, 
which  will  be  likely  to  mislead  a  person  or  throw  him  ofi  his 
guard.  He  may  be  weak  and  confiding  and  his  very  imbecility 
and  credulity  should  receive  all  practical  protection.  But  it 
would  be  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  regard  every  private  fraud 
as  a  legal  crime.  It  would  be  better  for  society  to  leave  them  to 
civil  remedies.  Rex  v.  OoodhaU^  Euss.  &  R  461;  Boscoe,  Crim. 
Ev.  (2d  ed.)  419. 

The  pretense  must  relate  to  past  events.  Any  representation 
or  assurance  in  relation  to  a  future  transaction,  may  be  a  promise 
or  covenant  or  warranty,  but  cannot  amount  to  a  statutory  false 
pretense.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for  inquiring  into  their 
truth,  and  there  is  a  remedy  for  their  breach,  but  it  is  not  by  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Stuyveaanfs  Oase^  4  City  Hall  Bee.  156; 
Rex  V.  Oadrington^  1  Car.  &  P.  661;  Eosooe,  Crim.  Ev.  (2d  ed.) 
422.  The  only  case,  Toung  v.  Rex,  3  T.  E.  98,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  conflict  with  tUs  doctrine,  clearly  supports  it. 

In  8  Archibold,  Criminal  Practice  &  Pleading,  467,  it  is  said : 
^'In  order  to  convict  a  man  of  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false 
pretenses,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  were  obtained  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  prosecutor  meant  to  part  with  the  right  to 
the  property  in  the  thing  obtained,  and  not  merely  with  the  pos- 
session of  it"     StcUe  V.  Anderson^  47  Iowa,  142. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  proof  should  be  direct  but  such  evi- 
dence must  be  given  and  such  facts  established  as  tend  legitimately 
and  necessarily  to  show  the  existence  of  such  intent  People  v. 
Pmchney,  61  N.  T.  S.  R  310;  lesser  v.  People,  73  K  Y.  78. 

The  gist  of  the  ofiense  is  that  the  false  pretense  must  be  of  a 
past  event,  or  of  some  fact  alleged  to  have  a  present  existence, 
and  not  of  something  to  happen  hereafter.  Mere  falsification  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  an  indictment  for  this  ofiense.  Jones 
V.  United  StateSj  6  Cranch,  C.  C.  653;  Ranney  v.  People,  22  N. 
T.  413;  JSeller  v.  StaUj  61  Ind.  Ill;  lesser  v.  People,  12  Hun, 
668;  State  v.  MiUs,  17  Me.  211;  State  v.  Rowley,  12  Conn.  101; 
Com.  V.  Brew,  19  Pick.  179. 

§  436.  Mast  Relate  to  an  Existing  Fact.— The  frequency 
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with  whieh  indictments  for  this  offense  are  fonnd  and  tried,  wiD 
excuse  an  extended  examination  of  the  principles  that  most  un- 
derlie and  characterize  the  prosecution  or  the  defense,  or  should 
govern  the  juridical  view  of  the  crime,  when  in  the  charge  to  the 
jury  it  becomes  necessary  to  properly  outline  its  characteristics — 
or  suggest  the  implications  the  evidence  necessarily  involves,  or 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  facts  necessary  to  be  shown  in  onier 
to  sustain  a  conviction. 

A  very  recent  case  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, well  states  the  prevailing  view  in  that  jurisdiction.  And 
after  a  critical  examination  of  various  statutory  regulations  on  the 
subject,  the  phraseology  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  is  found  to  be 
similar  in  import  with  that  employed  in  several  other  instances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  consider  myself  warranted  in 
citing  a  somewhat  extended  extract  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Paxson : 

^^The  question  is  whether  the  indictment  sets  forth  an  indicta- 
ble offense.  It  contains  two  counts,  in  each  of  which  the  defend- 
ant is  charged  with  cheating  by  false  pretenses.  The  particular 
act  alleged  was  the  procuring  of  the  prosecutor's  indorsement  of 
the  defendant's  promissory  note,  and  the  false  pretense  charged 
consisted  in  his  representing  that  he  would  use  the  note  so  in- 
dorsed to  take  up  and  cancel  another  note  then  about  maturing, 
and  upon  which  the  prosecutor  was  liable  as  indorser.  In  other 
words,  the  note  was  given  in  renewal  of  another  note  of  Uke  amount, 
and  the  indictment  chaises  that  the  defendant,  instead  of  using 
it  for  this  purpose,  procured  it  to  be  discounted  and  used  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  for  other  purposes. 

^^ A  false  pretense,  to  be  within  the  statute,  must  be  the  assertion 
of  an  existing  fact,  not  a  promise  to  perform  some  act  in  the  fut> 
ure.  The  man  who  asserts  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  house  states 
a  fact,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  give  him  a  credit.  But  a  mere 
failure  to  keep  a  promise  is  another  and  very  different  affair. 
That  occurs  when  a  man  fails  to  pay  his  note.  It  is  true  Chief 
Jiistice  Gibson  doubted,  in  Com.  v.  BwrdiJc^  2  Pa.  164,  44  Am. 
Dec.  186,  whether  every  naked  lie  by  which  a  credit  has  been 
gained  is  not  a  false  pretense  within  the  statute.  This  doubt  has 
run  its  course,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  disturb  the  iffiminal 
law  of  this  state.    •    •    • 
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'^In  the  case  in  hand  there  was  no  assertion  of  an  existing  fact, 
nor  was  there  anything  done  by  which  even  a  credit  was  given. 
The  credit  had  been  obtained  when  the  original  note  was  indorsed; 
the  present  note  was  indorsed  in  lien  of  and  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  original;  the  failure  to  use  it  for  such  purpose  was 
-certainly  a  dishonest  act  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  but  we  do 
BOt  think  it  punishable  under  the  statute  defining  false  pretenses." 
Cora.  V.  Mocyre  (Pa.)  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  839. 

False  pretense  relates  not  merely  to  the  general  mode  of  deal- 
ing of  him  who  makes  it,  but  the  nature  of  the  transation  in 
which  he  is  then  engaged.  If  he  is  the  proprietor  of  a  retail 
«tore,  and  buys  goods  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  sold  therein,  he  is 
^^  carrying  on  business  and  dealing  in  the  regular  course  of  trade;" 
but  if  he  buys  goods  to  be  carried  away,  and  sold  at  wholesale  for 
half  their  value,  he  is  not  '^  dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade."  The  representation  of  his  intention  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  property  may  be  an  important  element  in  the  pre- 
tense that  he  is  dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
false  pretense.  The  act  of  purchase  in  its  external  features  is  the 
«ame  whether  it  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dealing  or  a  wrong- 
ful procurement  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  purchaser  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  goods 
makes  it  the  one  or  the  other,  and  his  statement  of  that  intention, 
in  connection  with  a  representation  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
retail  store,  may  be  in  itself  a  statement  that  he  is  dealing  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  or  that  he  is  not,  according  as  he  says 
that  he  expects  to  sell  the  goods  in  his  store  in  the  usual  way,  or 
that  he  intends  to  devote  them  to  a  different  kind  of  use.  It 
must  be  a  statement  of  a  fact,  and  not  a  promise,  or  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  a  purpose.  Com  v.  WaHcer^  108  Mass.  809.  To  3on- 
«titute  the  ofiense  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pretense  should  be 
made  in  the  express  words  set  out  in  the  statute.  It  is  enough  if 
it  is  plainly  and  intelligibly  made  in  any  form  of  words.  Com,  v. 
Drew^  158  Mass.  588, 13  Crim.  L.  Mag.  786. 

It  must  clearly  appear  in  evidence  that  the  accused  obtained 
the  title,  together  with  the  possession  of  the  complainant's  prop- 
erty, by  means  of  false  pretense,  as  it  is  well  settled  that  mere 
possession,  in  the  absence  of  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  renounce .  the  title,  constitutes  a  different  offense.  State  v. 
45 
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JSTube,  20  Wis.  21Y,  91  Am.  Dec  890;  Stats  v.  Viokery,  19  Tex. 
326;  Zink  v.  Pi5<?p^  77  N.  T.  114,  83  Am.  Eep.  589;  CUns  v. 
State,  43  Tex.  494;  People  v.  Bae,  66  CaL  423, 66  Am.  Rep.  102; 
Com.  V.  Mchelherger,  119  Pa.  254;  iSint^  v.  People,  53  K  T. 
Ill,  13  Am.  Rep.  474;  StaU  v.  HaJl,  76  Iowa,  86;  Ro%%  v,  P«>- 
pi?,  5  Hill,  294;  MUler  v.  Com.  78  Ky.  15,  89  Am.  Rep.  194; 
Mwrch  V.  State,  117  Ind.  547. 

At  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  a  person  charged  with 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses,  letters  written  by  him  tend- 
ing to  show  that  he  committed  the  crime,  are  admissible  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  although  they  also  tend  to  show  that  he  com- 
mitted other  crimes.     Com.  v.  Blood,  141  Mass.  571. 

And  if  there  is  any  evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation  in  an 
indictment  there  is  no  variance  between  the  allegation  and  the 
proof,  although  the  evidence  is  contradictory;  and,  if  the  question 
of  variance  is  submitted  to  the  jury  under  proper  instructions* 
the  defendant  has  no  ground  of  exception.  Com.  v.  Bloody 
mpra. 

The  mere  statement  of  an  intention  to  do  a  certain  thing,  al- 
though made  to  induce  the  sale  and  although  the  buyer  had  not 
the  intention  stated  is  not  a  false  pretense  within  the  statute. 
Ramm^y  v.  People,  22  N.  T.  418;  Rex  v.  OoodhaU,  Russ.  &  R. 
461;  Rex  v.  Douglas,  Mood.  0.  C.  462;  ScoU  v.  People,  62  Barb. 
62;  Reg  v.  Lee,  9  Cox,  0.  0.  304;  Rex  v.  Dale,  7  Car.  &  P.  852; 
People  V.  Tomphms,  1  Park.  Grim.  Rep.  224;  Com.  v.  Fisher,  9 
Phila.  594;  Johnson  v.  State,  41  Tex.  65;  Reg.  v.  Archer,  Dears. 
0.  C.  453, 1  Jur.  K  S.  479;  Reg.  v.  Bates,  3  Oox,  0. 0. 208,  204; 
Reg.  V.  Johnston,  2  Mood.  C.  C.  254;  State  v.  Magee,  11  Ind. 
155;  Glackam,  v.  Com.  3  Met  (Ky.)  233;  People  v.  OetcheO,  6 
Mich.  496;  Cowm  v.  People,  14  HI.  348;  Com.  v.  Frey,  50  Pa. 
245;  2  Russell,  Crimes  (6th  ed.)  800;  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  (5th  ed.) 

419,  479. 

The  indictment  must  show  what  the  false  pretenses  were,  and 
state  them  with  reasonable  certainty  and  precision.  Rex  v. 
Mason,  1  Leach,  0.  C.  487;  Reg.  v.  EenshanjOy  Leigh  &  C.  444. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  prosecution  should  prove  them  alL 
StaU  V.  MiOs,  17  Me.  211;  Rex  v.  EiO,  Russ.  A  R  190. 

By  reference  to  Cowen's  Criminal  Digest  at  page  820,  we  find 
it  stated  that  ^'a  false  pretense  must  relate  to  an  existing  fact,  any 
representation  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  happen  cannot  be  con- 
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fiidered  as  a  false  pretense.  So  that  if  a  man  obtains  goods  by 
promising  to  pay  cash  for  them,  or  to  pay  for  them  at  a  future 
time,  or  gives  his  note  for  them  with  assurances  that  it  will  be  paid 
at  its  maturity,  when  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  intend  to  pay^ 
these  are  false  promises  because  there  is  no  pretense  that  any  fact 
exists;  there  is  no  representation  as  to  what  is  then  untrue."  And 
again  he  says :  ^^As  a  general  rule,  there  must  be  a  false  repre- 
sentation by  words,  written  or  spoken  by  the  accused,  or  by  some 
cue  for  him,  to  which  he  gives  his  assent.  A  mere  false  show  or 
appearance,  however  specious  or  successful  it  may  be,  will  not 
support  a  prosecution  under  the  statute.  The  false  pretense  must 
not  only  be  a  misrepresentation  as  to  an  existing  fact,  but  it  must 
be  a  wilKul  misrepresentation;  or,  in  other  words,  the  party  must 
know  that  he  is  making  a  false  misrepresentation,  and  it  must  be 
so  alleged  in  the  indictment  .  .  .  The  false  pretense  must 
be  one,  to  which  the  jury  may  believe  the  person  defrauded  might 
and  actually  did  give  credit."  And  again  he  says,  at  page  326  : 
'^An  allegation  by  speech  is  necessary  to  constitute  false  pre- 
tense." And  again :  "  No  false  pretense  made  after  the  delivery 
of  goods,  can  support  an  indictment  for  obtaining  such  goods  by 
false  pretenses.  Then,  also,  pretenses  must  be  predicated  on  some 
matter  or  thing  pretended  then  to  be  in  existence,  but  which  in 
truth  was  not."  People  v.  Conger ^  1  Wheel.  Crim.  Cas.  448; 
AUen'8  Case,  3  City  Hall  Rec.  118;  Ranney  v.  People,  22  N.  T. 
413;  Congee  Case,  4  City  Hall  Rec.  66;  1  Colby,  Crim.  L.  561- 
563. 

In  2  Kussell  on  Crimes  at  page  288,  it  is  said :  ^^  Barely  asking 
another  for  a  sum  of  money  is  not  sufficient,  but  some  pretense 
must  be  used  and  that  pretense  false,  and  the  intent  is  necessary 
to  constitute  the  crime." 

Wharton  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law  (7th  ed.)  says :  "  There 
must  be  always  something  to  show  adequately  that  a  party  de- 
frauded was  induced  to  part  with  lus  property  by  relying  upon 
the  truth  of  the  alleged  statements."  Section  2162.  And  again, 
at  section  2113,  he  says :  In  certain  cases  ^^  the  conduct  and  acts 
of  the  party  will  be  sufficient,  without  any  verbal  assertion. 
Where  a  man  assumed  the  name  of  another  to  whom  money  was 
due,  required  to  be  paid  by  a  genuine  instrument,  it  was  held  in- 
dictable. And  where  a  person  at  Oxford,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  university,  went  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  wearing  a  com- 
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moner's  cap  and  gown  and  obtained  goods,  it  was  held  within  the 
act  though  not  a  word  passed.  And  so  where  the  defendant,  an 
employ^  in  a  hospital,  wrote  to  a  manager  for  linen,  not  saying 
in  words  that  it  was  for  the  hospital,  but  knowingly  making  that 
impression  on  the  manager's  mind."  Bnt  in  all  of  these  cases  it 
was  by  means  of  false  token  or  writing. 

Bishop,  in  his  work  upon  Criminal  Procedure,  vol.  2,  §  165, 
says  that  the  allegation  in  the  indictment  that  the  money  or  other 
thing  was  obtained  by  means  of  false  pretense,  which  are  the 
statutory  words,  is  not  sufficient.  The  allegation  must  state  what 
the  pretenses  were.    PeopU  v.  Moore^  87  Hun,  84. 

Mere  silence  or  suppression  of  the  truth,  a  mere  withholding  of 
knowledge  upon  which  another  may  act,  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute false  pretenses.    People  y.  Baker^  96  N.  Y.  340. 

In  prosecutions  for  false  pretenses  the  evidence  must  show  that 
the  pretense  complained  of  relates  to  a  past  event,  or  to  some 
fact  at  present  exiBting;  and  not  to  something  that  may  happen  m 
the  future.  And  a  false  promise  to  do  some  particular  act  at 
some  future  time  is  not  sufficient.  Bvarow  v.  State^  13  Ark.  65; 
ScarleU  v.  StaU,  25  Fla.  717;  Kell&r  v.  StaU^  51  Ind.  11;  Re  Sny- 
der, 17  Kan.  542;  StaU  v.  Be  Lay,  11  West.  Eep.  443,  93  Mo. 
98;  StaU  v.  Magee,  11  Ind.  154;  Bmney  v.  PeoplSj  22  N.  T.  413; 
State  V.  6heen,  7  Wis.  676;  Com.  v.  Brew,  19  Pick.  179;  BiUmg- 
ham  v.  StaU,  5  Ohio  St.  280;  Johnson  v.  State,  41  Tex.  65;  State 
V.  Bowley,  12  Conn.  101;  Leaser  v.  People,  12  Hun,  668;  Beg.  v. 
Piohup,  10  L.  C.  J.  310;  Beg.  v.  B&rtles,  13  TJ.  C.  C.  P.  607; 
Beg.  V.  OUee,  10  Cox,  C.  C.  85;  Bex  v.  7(ywn^,  3  T.  R.  98;  Beg. 
V.  Lee,  Leigh  &  C.  309;  Beg.  v.  Jemiison,  Leigh.  &  C.  157;  Beg. 
V.  West,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  12;  Bex  v.  Asterly,  7  Car.  &  P.  191;  Bex 
V.  P writer,  7  Car.  &  P.  825;  Beg  v.  Gemmdl,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  314; 
Beg.  V.  Crab,  6  TJ.  C.  L.  J.  N.  S.  21, 11  Cox,  0.  0.  85;  Deety, 
Crim.  L.  581. 

§  437.  Intent  to  Defraud  must  be  Shown.— To  constitute 
the  ofiense,  there  must  have  been  an  intent  to  defraud,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  false  representation  calculated  to  mislead;  it  ib  an 
essential  part  of  the  offense.  Com.  v.  Lhew,  19  Pick.  179;  Low 
V.  EM,  47  N.  T.  104;  QCcyrmor  v.  SUsie,  30  Ala.  9;  Fay  v.  Com. 
28  Gratt  912;  Brown  v.  People,  16  Hun,  535;  Com.  v.  JeffrieSy 
7  Allen,  548,  83  Am.  Dec.  712;  AncMe  v.  Com.  24  Gratt  570; 
Trogdon  v.  Com.  31  Gratt.  872.    See  2  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  (6th  ed.) 
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§  471;  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  §  1184;  Desty,  Am.  Crim. 
L.  688. 

The  essence  of  the  crime  of  obtaining  property  nnder  false  pre- 
tenses is  the  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud;  and  it  is  therefore 
competent  to  show  that  defendant  acted  only  under  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts,  and  not  with  a  deliberate  fraudulent  intent. 
State  V.  Owrris,  98  K  0.  733. 

It  is  a  well  settled  and  rational  rule  that  the  false  pretenses,  in 
order  to  sustain  an  indictment,  must  be  such  that,  if  true,  they 
would  naturally  and  according  to  the  usual  operation  of  motives 
upon  the  minds  of  persons  of  ordinary  prudence,  produce  the 
alleged  results  or  in  other  words,  that  the  act  done  by  the  person 
defrauded  must  be  such  as  the  apparent  exigency  of  the  case 
would  directly  induce  an  honest  and  ordinarily  prudent  person  to 
do,  if  the  pretenses  were  true.  People  v.  Stetson^  4  Barb.  151. 
Hence,  in  order  to  convict  a  man  of  obtaining  money  or  goods, 
etc.,  by  false  pretenses,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  were  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  prosecutor  meant  to  part  with 
his  right  of  property  in  the  thing  obtained,  and  not  merely  with 
the  possession  of  it;  if  the  prosecutor  part  with  the  possession  only, 
and  not  the  right  of  property,  we  have  seen  that  the  offense  is 
larceny,  and  not  an  obtaining  of  the  property  by  false  pretenses. 
2  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PL  467. 

The  intent  to  defraud  is  the  intent,  by  the  use  of  such  false 
means,  to  induce  another  to  part  with  his  possession  and  coniide 
it  to  the  defendant,  when  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 
Neither  the  promise  to  repay,  nor  the  intention  to  do  so,  will  de- 
prive the  false  and  fraudulent  act  in  obtaining  it  of  its  criminal- 
ity. Com.  V.  Tenney^  97  Mass.  50;  Com.  v.  Mason^  105  Mass. 
163.  The  offense  is  complete  when  the  property  or  money  has 
been  obtained  by  such  means;  and  would  not  be  purged  by  sub- 
sequent restoration  or  repayment.  Evidence  of  ability  to  make 
the  repayment  is  therefore  immaterial  and  inadmissible.  Com.  v. 
Coe,  115  Mass.  481. 

In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  obtaining  property  by  false 
pretenses,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  false  pretenses,  and  that 
property  was  obtained  thereby;  but  the  evidence  must  show  that 
the  false  pretenses  were  made  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud 
another.  Another  essential  element  of  the  crime,  which  the  peo- 
ple in  all  cases  of  this  kind  are  bound  to  establish,  is  that  the 
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money  waa  paid,  or  the  property  parted  with  in  reliance  upon  and 
onder  the  inducement  of  the  false  pretenses  alleged.  People  v. 
Baker,  96  K  T.  340;  SooU  v.  People,  62  Barb.  71;  Reg.  v.  Ooflrdr 
ner,  1  Dears.  &  B.  C.  0.  43;  Therasson  v.  People,  82  N.  T.  240; 
DiUeber  v.  Home  Ins.  Co.  69  N.  T.  256;  Rcurmey  v.  People,  22 
N.  T.  417;  People  v.  Tompkins,  1  Park.  Grim.  Kep.  239;  Pecple 
V.  Conger,  1  Wheel.  Orim.  Oas.  448;  People  v.  EUmohoArd,  90  N". 
T.  814. 

A  representation,  though  false,  is  not  within  the  statute 
against  obtaining  property,  etc.,  by  false  pretenses,  unless  cal- 
culated to  mislead  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution. 
People  V.  WHUame,  4  Hill,  9,  40  Am.  Dec.  258. 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  means 
of  false  representations,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prosecution 
should  prove  all  the  false  representations  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment. Where  representations  set  forth  in  the  indictment  are 
proved,  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used,  and  what  was  designed 
to  be,  and  was  understood  from  them,  are  questions  for  the  jury. 
An  indictment  for  false  pretenses  may  be  founded  upon  an 
assertion  of  an  existing  intention,  although  it  did  not  in  fact  exist; 
there  must  be  a  false  representation  as  to  an  existing  fact.  Peo- 
ple V.  Blancha/rd,  90  N.  Y.  314. 

In  order  to  justify  a  conviction  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
for  false  pretenses,  it  must  appear  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with 
his  property,  or  signed  the  written  instrument,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  reason  of  some  of  the  pretenses  laid  in  the  indictment^  or 
if  not  solely  by  reason  of  such  pretenses,  that  they  materially  in- 
fluenced his  action.     Theraseon  v.  People,  82  N.  T.  238. 

So,  where  the  property  is  obtained  by  false  pretenses  as  to  sev- 
eral things,  and  the  prosecutor  establishes  as  a  fact  that  he  was 
induced  to  part  with  his  property  by  means  of  any  one  of  the 
false  inducements  made,  the  conviction  is  supported.  Com.  v. 
MorriU,  8  Cush.  571;  People  v.  Wakely,  62  Mich.  297;  StaU  v. 
Dv/rdap,  24  Me.  77;  Staie  v.  Vorback,  66  Mo.  168;  Cowen  v. 
People,  14  111.  348;  State  v.  Milla,  17  Me.  211;  People  v.  Blcmohr 
a/rd,  supra;  Beaaley  v.  State,  59  Ala.  20. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  books  of  indictments  under 
the  statutes  against  fraud  by  false  pretenses,  and  they  are  not  all 
agreed  in  principle  or  result.  Some  of  them  seem  to  require 
more,  and  others  less,  of  art  or  contrivance  in  the  means  of  ac- 
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eomplislung  the  fraad;  bat,  according  to  all  of  them,  there  must 
be,  at  least,  a  direct  and  poeitive  fake  assertion  as  to  some  exist- 
ing matter  by  which  the  victim  is  induced  to  part  with  his  money 
or  property.    Barmey  v.  People^  22  N.  T.  413. 

§  438.  Something  of  Yalne  must  be  Obtained. — ^To  consti.- 
tute  the  offense,  something  of  value  must  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  false  pretense  with  the  intent  to  defraud.  To  obtain  goods 
with  the  intent  to  defraud  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  accom- 
plished by  a  false  pretense.  "Sy  the  terms  of  the  statute  the 
pretense  must  be  false.  And  the  doctrine  undoubtedly  is,  that  if 
it  is  not  false,  though  believed  to  be  so  by  the  person  employing 
it,  it  is  insufficient"  2  Bishop,  Orim.  L.  §  417;  Stofte  v.  Aiher^  50 
Ark.  427. 

§  439.  Similar  Frauds  may  be  also  Shown.— Where  goods 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  fraudulent  representations,  it  has 
been  held  that  as  the  intent  is  a  fact  to  be  arrived  at,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  show  that  the  party  accused  was  engaged  in  other  similar 
frauds  about  the  same  time,  provided  that  the  transactions  are  so 
connected  as  to  time,  and  so  similar  in  other  relations,  that  the 
same  motive  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  them  all.  Judge 
Daniels  in  Weyrncm  v.  People^  4  Hun,  611.  The  question 
whether  representations  mislead  is  one  of  fact  rather  than  law. 
Peoj^  V.  Lcmg,  44  Mich.  299;  TJumhos  v.  People,  34  N.  T.  351. 
As  to  right  to  show  other  similar  representations  of  respondent, 
see  People  v.  Hemieler,  48  Mich.  49;  HaU  v.  Naylor,  18  N.  T. 
588,  75  Am.  Dec.  269;  MilZer  v.  Barl&r,  66  N.  Y.  558;  May^ 
V.  PeopU,  80  N.  Y.  864;  Gary  v.  BotaiUng,  1  Hill,  811,  37  Am. 
Dec.  323. 

In  Com.  V.  Bastman,  1  Oush.  189,  48  Am.  Dec.  596,  the  de- 
fendants were  indicted  for  obtaining  goods  of  certain  persons  by 
false  pretenses.  Evidence  of  the  purchase  of  other  goods  from 
other  persons  was  held  competent  on  the  question  of  criminal  in- 
tent Peg.  V.  Poselmckj  Dears.  &  S.  0.  0.  24,  was  another  case 
of  false  pretenses.  The  false  pretense  was  that  a  chain,  pledged 
by  the  defendant  to  a  pawnbroker,  was  silver.  Evidence  that  the 
defendant  a  few  days  afterwards  offered  a  similar  chain  to  another 
pawnbroker  was  held  admissible.  Peg.  v.  Fra/nda,  12  Cox,  0.  0. 
612;  HitchcocTdB  Case,  6  City  Hall  Eec.  43;  Rex  v.  Parsons,  1 
W.  BL  392;  Rex  v.  RohertSj  1  Campb.  399.    Such  evidence  can- 
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not  fail  to  mislead  a  jury,  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  it  did  bo* 
CdUm/m  v.  People^  66  N.  T.  81. 

Where  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  on 
credit,  by  means  of  false  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  as  to  his  responsibility,  the  representations  charging 
their  falsity,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  accused  that  they  were 
false  is  established,  the  allegation  that  they  were  made  with  intent 
to  defraud  may  be  supported  by  proof  of  dealings  of  the  prisoner 
with  parties  other  than  the  complainant,  such  as  purchases  made 
upon  the  faith  of  similar  representations,  which  tend  to  show  a 
fraudulent  scheme  to  obtain  property  by  devices  similar  to  those 
practiced  upon  him,  provided  the  dealings  are  sufficiently  con- 
nected in  point  of  time  and  character,  to  authorize  an  inference 
that  the  purchase  from  the  complainant  was  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  general  purpose.  So,  also,  similar  representations  made 
by  the  prisoner  to  creditors,  from  whom  goods  had  been  previ* 
ously  purchased  by  him,  although  no  goods  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  representations,  may  be  proved  when  evidence  ha» 
been  given  tending  to  show  that  he  was  at  the  time  making 
fraudulent  disposition  of  the  goods  purchased.  Such  evidence  ia 
relevant,  not  as  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  prisoner 
made  the  representations  charged,  but  as  tending  to  show  a  motive 
in  pursuance  of  the  general  fraudulent  scheme,  to  quiet  the 
creditors  and  retain  control  of  the  goods,  so  as  to  continue  the 
fraudulent  disposition  of  them.  Mayer  v.  People^  80  N.  T.  364. 
There  are  cases  holding  that  it  is  only  as  pcui;  of  the  res  ge$tm^ 
that  evidence  of  other  acts  can  be  received  in  a  criminal  case  to 
show  the  intent.  2  Best,  Ev.  (Wood's  ed.  1876),  876,  888,  naU; 
Meg.  V.  Oddy^  5  Cox,  C.  C.  210,  215;  Copperman  v.  PeopU^  5ft 
N.  Y.  594;  People  v.  Corhm^  56  N.  Y.  368.  In  such  cases  only 
prior  acts,  never  subsequent  acts,  can  be  inquired  into. 

The  principle  upon  which  such  evidence  is  admitted  is,  that,. 
^'  though  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jury  by  the  needless  admission  of  testimony  tending  to  prove 
another  crime,  yet,  whenever  the  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
the  other  crime  tends  also  to  prove  this  one,  not  merely  by  show- 
ing the  prisoner  to  be  a  bad  man  but  by  showing  the  particular 
bad  intent  to  have  existed  in  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  did 
the  act  complained  of,  it  is  admissible."  Stode  v.  Lapage^  57  If. 
H.  246,  24  Am.  Eep.  69. 
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In  the  case  of  Mayer  v.  People^  80  N.  Y.  376,  which  was  the 
ease  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses, 
Bapallo,  e/I,  in  speaking  of  the  admissibility  of  testimony  of  this 
nature  npon  the  question  of  intent,  said :  '^that  when  the  repre- 
sentations, their  falsity  and  the  knowledge  of  the  accused  that 
they  were  false  is  established  by  competent  testimony,  the  allega- 
tion that  they  were  made  with  intent  to  defraud  may  be  supported 
by  proof  of  dealings  by  the  accused  with  parties  other  than  the 
complainant,  which  tends  to  show  a  fraudulent  scheme  to  obtain 
property  by  devices  similar  to  those  practiced  upon  him,  provided 
the  dealings  are  sufficiently  connected  in  point  of  time  and  char- 
acter to  authorize  an  inference  that  the  purchase  from  the  com- 
plainant was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  same  general  purpose." 

The  objections  to  the  admissions  of  evidence  as  to  other  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  guilty  of  false  pretense 
are  very  apparent.  Such  evidence  compels  the  defendant  to 
meet  charges  of  which  the  indictment  gives  him  no  information, 
confuses  him  in  his  defense,  raises  a  variety  of  issues,  and  thus 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  one  immediately  before 
it;  and,  by  showing  the  defendant  to  have  been  a  knave  on  other 
occasions,  creates  a  prejudice  which  may  cause  injustice  to  be 
done  him.  It  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that  the 
general  character  of  a  defendant  cannot  be  shown  to  be  bad,  un- 
less he  shall  first  himself  attempt  to  prove  it  otherwise.  It  ought 
not  to  be  assailed  indirectly  by  proof  of  misconduct  in  other 
transactions,  even  of  a  similar  description.  State  v.  La(page^  57 
N.  H.  245,  24  Am.  Kep.  69. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  law  ought  to  be  further  extended.  In  Reg.  v.  Oddy^  5 
Cox,  C.  C.  210,  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  as  to  the  reception  of 
evidence  where  base  coin  or  counterfeit  bills  are  charged  to  have 
been  knowingly  uttered,  ^^I  have  always  thought  that  those 
decisions  go  a  great  way,  and  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  apply 
them  to  the  criminal  law  generally."  See  Beg,  v.  Holt,  8  Cox, 
C.  a  411. 

Generally  speaking,  on  a  trial  for  a  criminal  offense,  evidence 
showing  the  commission  of  other  offenses  of  a  similar  character  is 
competent,  provided  these  other  offenses  tend  to  show  the  quo 
animo  of  the  specific  offense  for  which  the  accused  is  being  tried. 
State  V.  WHUama,  2  Rich.  L.  418;   WeyrMm  v.  People,  4  Hun, 
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511;  Bex  v.  Roberts^  1  Campb.  899;  BieUcTiofshy  v.  People^  8 
Hun,  40;  Rex  v.  EUia^  6  Bam.  &  0. 145;  Coppermam,  v.  People^ 
56  N.  Y.  591;  Com.  v.  TWAerm^m,  10  Gray,  179;  Rex  v.  Dam^ 
6  Car.  &  P.  177;  HitohcocKa  Case,  6  City  Hall  Eec.  43;  Rex  v. 

Wylie^  1  Bos.  &  P.  94;  Com.  v.  JEasiman,  1  OuBh.  189,  48  Am. 
Dec.  696;  Rex  v.  Doasett,  2  Car.  &  K  806;  Com,  v.  Ci?^,  1 16 
Mass.  481;  Com.  v.  Choate,  105  Mass.  459;  Com.  v.  /Sfewa,  4  Met 
48;  Rex  v.  Dvmi,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  146;  Cl>m.  v.  Price,  10  Gray, 
472,  71  Am.  Dec.  668;  Rex  v.  Oddy,  2  Den.  0.  0.  264;  Com.  v. 
Ferrigan,  44  Pa.  886;  5^.  v.  Farst&r,  Dears.  C.  C.  456;  People 
V.  TFi?e>rf,  8  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  681;  BoUomley  v.  United  States,  1 
Story,  135;   Stout  v.  People,  4  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  71;   Tr(?<?rf  v. 

United  States,  41  U.  S.  16  Pet.  860,  10  L,  ed.  994;  Reg.  v.  Richr 
ardeon,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  448;  Reg.  v.  Francis,  12  Cox,  0.  0.  612; 
Reg.  V.  Cooper,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  19. 

§  440.  Evidence  of  Ability  to  Aepay  the  Amonnt  Obtained 
Immaterial. — It  is  no  defense  to  an  indictment  alleging  the 
obtaining  of  money  by  false  pretenses,  that  the  person  so  obtain- 
ing the  money  intended  to  repay  it,  and  eyidenoe  of  ability  to 
make  the  repayment  is  immaterial.  Where  the  property  obtained 
by  false  pretenses  is  a  check  for  $7000,  evidence  that  the  check, 
which  was  given  as  for  a  loan  of  money,  was  drawn  on  a  bank, 
that  the  drawer  at  the  time  made  deposits  in  two  banks  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  on  one  of  them,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  jury  in  finding  that  the  check  was  of  value.  Com.  v.  Coe,  115 
Mass.  481. 

§  441.  Pretense  must  be  sncli  as  to  Mislead  Men  of  Ordi- 
nary Prudence— Contradiction  in  the  Decisions. — ^A  criminal 
prosecution  cannot  be  based  upon  false  representations  which  are 
not  of  such  a  character  that  a  man  of  common  understanding  is 
justified  in  relying  upon  them.    State  v.  Burnett,  119  Ind.  392. 

This  ruling  of  the  Indiana  court  is  utterly  repudiated  in  other 
jurisdictions  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  startling  digression  from 
the  entire  current  of  recent  authority.  Mr.  Wharton  says  (8 
Am.  Crim.  L.  §  1188):  "The  prosecutor's  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities must  be  considered  in  determining  his  culpability.  The 
question  of  carelessness  is  to  be  determined  from  the  prosecutor's 
standpoint.  To  obtain  from  a  jeweler  money  by  exhibiting  a 
spurious  jewel  might  not  be  within  the  statute  for  the  jeweler  to 
offer  the  same  spurious  stone  to  an  ignorant  customer.     Oross 
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carelessness  is  to  be  determined  bj  the  capacity  of  the  prosecutor. 
The  weaker  the  mind,  the  less  stringent  the  rule.'' 

Mr.  Bishop  says  (2  Crim.  L.  §§  433,  436):  "But  must  the  pre- 
tense be  such  as  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  men  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence? Some  of  the  other  cases  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  it 
must.  But  in  reason,  and  it  is  believed,  according  to  the  better 
modem  authorities,  a  pretense  calculated  to  mislead  a  weak 
mind,  if  practiced  on  such  a  ndnd,  is  just  as  obnoxious  to  the 
law  as  one  calculated  to  overcome  a  strong  mind,  if  practiced 
on  the  latter.  Practically,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  a 
false  pretense  otherwise  than  by  its  effect.  It  is  not  an  abso- 
lute thing,  to  be  handled  and  weighed  as  so  much  material 
substance,  it  is  a  breath  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  and  no 
one  can  know  what  it  will  accomplish  except  as  he  sees  what  in 
fact  it  does.  Of  the  millions  of  men  on  our  earth,  there  is  not 
one  who  would  not  be  pronounced  to  hold  some  opinion,  or  to  be 
influenced  in  some  affair,  in  consequence  of  considerations  not 
adapted  to  affect  any  mind  of  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion. 
And  no  man  of  business  is  so  wary  as  never  to  commit,  in  a  single 
instance,  a  mistake  such  as  any  jury  would  say  on  their  oath  could 
not  be  done  by  a  man  of  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion. 
These  facts  being  so,  plainly  a  court  cannot,  with  due  regard  to 
the  facts  of  human  life,  direct  a  jury  to  weigh  a  pretense,  an 
argument,  an  inducement  to  action,  in  any  other  scale  than  that 
of  its  effect." 

There  has  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  false 
pretenses,  to  be  indictable,  should  be  such  as  would  necessarily 
impose  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence.  In  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Arkansas,  and  some  of  the  other  states,  it  has  been  held 
that  a  representation,  though  false,  is  not  within  the  statute  mak- 
ing  it  an  offense  to  obtain  money  or  other  property  under  false 
pretenses,  unless  calculated  to  deceive  persons  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence. In  Pennsylvania  and  'New  York  such  is  no  longer  the 
law,  it  being  now  held  that  it  is  not  less  a  false  pretense  that  the 
party  imposed  upon  might  by  common  prudence  have  avoided 
the  imposition.  We  think  that  it  is  generally  received  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  as  the  law,  that  the  pretense  need 
not  be  such  an  artificial  device  as  will  impose  upon  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  or  caution,  that  the  pretense  need  not  be  such  as 
cannot  be  guarded  against  by  ordinary  caution  or  common  pru- 
dence.    Colbert  v.  State^  1  Tex.  App.  314. 
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If  the  oonstmction  shonld  be  narrowed  to  cases  which  might  be 
guarded  against  by  common  prudence,  the  weak  and  imbecile,  the 
usual  victims  of  these  pretenses,  would  be  left  unprotected.  Stais 
V.  MtUa,  17  Me.  211. 

It  is  none  the  less  a  false  pretense  because  the  party  imposed 
on  might,  by  common  prudence,  have  avoided  the  imposition. 
Com.  V.  Renrj/y  22  Pa.  253. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  law  is,  to  protect  all  persons 
alike,  without  regard  to  the  single  capacity  to  exercise  ordinary 
caution,  a  condition  of  mind  very  diflScult  of  definition,  and  cer- 
tainly of  very  different  meaning  under  the  various  circumstances 
that  may  surround  the  person  supposed  .to  exercise  it  Thus,  a 
child  entrusted  with  a  watch,  money  or  other  valuables,  to  be 
borne  to  an  artificer,  merchant  or  friend  might  be  induced  by  the 
most  flimsy  and  self -apparent  falsehoods,  to  part  with  it;  still,  if 
these  representations  were  of  a  character  to  secure  the  credit  of 
the  child  and  deprive  it  of  the  possession  of  the  goods,  however 
absurd  such  representations  might  seem  to  the  more  mature  and 
experienced,  yet  it  would  be  such  false  pretenses  by  one  person  to 
another  as  deprived  that  other  of  his  personal  property,  as  con- 
templated by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  Bowen  v.  StatB^  9 
Baxt.  46,  40  Am.  Eep.  71. 

§  442.  Distinction  between  Larceny  and  False  Pretenses.— 

The  distinction  between  the  two  crimes  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
but  yet  it  is  well  defined.  Where,  by  means  of  fraud,  conspiracy 
or  artifice,  possession  of  the  property  is  obtained  with  felonious 
intent  and  the  title  still  remains  in  the  owner,  larceny  is  estab- 
lished; while  the  crime  is  false  pretenses  if  the  titie  as  well  as  the 
possession  is  absolutely  parted  with. 

In  Com.  V.  Boflrryy  124  Mass.  825,  there  was  evidence  that  as  A 
was  passing  a  bar-room,  the  defendant,  a  girl,  called  him  in,  and 
he,  at  her  request,  gave  her  money  to  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy; 
they  went  upstairs  together,  and  she  said  this  bottie  would  not  be 
enough  for  the  night,  and  asked  for  more  money  with  which  to 
buy  another  bottle.  A  thereupon  gave  her  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
to  get  a  quart  of  brandy,  the  price  of  which  was  $3,  not  expect- 
ing to  receive  the  bill  back,  but  the  change  after  deducting  the 
price  of  the  brandy;  the  defendant  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  another  girl,  saying  she  could  not  get  it;  the  other  girl  said 
she  knew  where  to  get  it,  and  the  two  girls  went  out,  and  he  saw 
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no  more  of  them  or  his  money.  Upon  thia  evidence  the  snpreme 
conrt  of  Massachusetts  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  defendant 
properly  convicted  of  larceny. 

In  the  case  of  LoomU  v.  People,  67  K  T.  822,  28  Am.  Kep. 
128,  it  appeared  that  Lewis,  one  of  the  prisoners,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Olason,  the  prosecutor,  and  under  the  pretense 
that  he  had  a  check  for  $500  he  desired  to  get  cashed  at  a  bank, 
invited  Olason  to  go  with  him;  he  led  him  into  a  saloon,  where 
was  the  prisoner  Loomis,  a  confederate  of  Lewis.  Lewis  proposed 
to  Loomis  to  throw  dice;  they  did  so  for  $5,  and  Loomis  lost; 
they  then  proposed  to  throw  for  $100.  Lewis  asked  Olason  to 
lend  him  $90,  saying,  "I  am  sure  to  beat  him  again,  and  you  can 
have  your  money  back.  If  I  do  lose  I  have  got  the  check  for 
$500,  and  we  will  go  up  to  the  bank  and  get  the  check  cashed, 
and  you  can  have  the  money."  Olason  let  him  have  the  $90,  the 
dice  were  thrown,  and  Lewis  lost.  Olason  insisted  on  the  return 
of  his  money;  the  purported  check  was  then  put  up  against  $100, 
and  Lewis  again  lost;  Loomis  and  Lewis  thereupon  went  away. 
The  court  charged  the  jury  that  if  satisfied,  that  the  two  prison- 
ers conspired  fraudulently  to  obtain  the  complainant's  money, 
and  to  convert  it  absolutely  without  his  consent,  they  could  con- 
vict of  larceny;  and  it  was  held  no  error,  and  that  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conviction,  the  court  observing:  "It 
was  a  clear  case  of  larceny.  .  .  .  The  form  of  throwing  the  dice 
was  only  a  cover,  a  device  and  contrivance  to  conceal  the  original 
design  and  so  long  as  there  was  no  consent  to  part  with  the  money, 
does  not  change  the  real  character  of  the  crime.  While  the  element 
of  trespass  is  wanting,  and  the  offense  is  not  larceny  where  consent  is 
given,  and  the  owner  intended  to  part  with  his  property  absolutely, 
and  not  merely  with  a  temporary  possession  of  the  same,  even  al- 
though such  consent  was  procured  by  fraud,  and  the  person  obtain- 
ing it  had  an  (mi/mus  fwrandi;  yet,  as  is  well  said  by  a  writer  upon 
criminal  law:  ^It  is  different  where,  with  the  cmi/rmis  fwrcmdi^ 
a  person  obtains  consent  to  his  temporary  possession  of  property, 
and  then  converts  it  to  his  own  use.  The  act  goes  farther  than 
the  consent,  and  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  against  it.  Consent  to 
deliver  the  temporary  possession  is  not  consent  to  deliver  the 
property  in  a  thing,  and  if  a  person,,  cmimo  fura/ndi  avails  himself 
of  a  temporary  possession  for  a  specific  purpose,  obtained  by  con- 
sent, to  convert  the  property  in  the  thing  to  himself,  and  defraud 
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the  owner  thereof,  he  certainly  has  not  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
He  is,  therefore,  acting  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  is  a 
trespasser  because  a  trespass  upon  the  property  of  another  is  only 
doing  some  act  upon  that  property  against  the  will  of  the  owner.' " 

§  443.    Examination  of  the  EBglish  Bnle.— ''  By  24  and  25 

Vict.,  chap.  96,  §  88,  whosoever  shall,  by  any  false  pretense  ob- 
tain from  any  other  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  secur- 
ity, with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  (now  five) 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

"  By  the  same  section  it  is  provided  *  that  if,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  person  indicted  for  such  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  proved  that  he 
obtained  the  property  in  question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount 
in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  entitled  to 
be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor,  and  no  person  tried  for  such 
misdemeanor  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  laiv 
ceny  upon  the  same  facts.' 

"  By  the  same  section,  ^  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  sufficient 
in  any  indictment  for  obtaining,  or  attempting  to  obtain,  any  such 
property  by  false  pretenses  to  allege  that  the  party  cuK^used  did 
the  act  with  intent  to  defraud,  without  alleging  any  intent  to 
defraud  any  particular  person,  and  without  alleging  any  ownership 
of  the  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  and  on  the  trial  of  any 
such  indictment,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  an  intent  to  de- 
fraud any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  charged  with  an  intent  to  de- 
fraud.'"    2  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (8th  ed.)  *497. 

On  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses,  the 
government  is  not  held  to  proof  of  all  the  pretenses  alleged.  See 
cases  cited  in  2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc,  §§  165-171.  But  if  there  is 
no  variance  in  such  case,  it  certainly  would  savor  of  great  refine- 
ment to  hold  that  there  is  a  variance  when  the  indictment  charges 
a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the  goods  by  several  false  pretenses,  and 
only  one  is  proved.  The  ground  taken  in  argument  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  agreement  between  the  conspirators  is  not 
proved  as  laid.  But  the  means  by  which  the  cheating  is  to  be 
accomplished  are  not  necessarily  to  be  held  to  be  indivisible.    The 
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specification  of  them  is  required  in  onr  practice,  in  cases  where 
the  purpose  itself  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  is  not  criminal  or  un- 
lawful,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that  the  means  contemplated 
to  cany  it  out  are  criminal  and  unlawful 

According  to  the  practice  in  England,  as  we  gather  from  the 
course  of  the  decisions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  contem- 
plated means  for  effecting  the  cheat  Hex  v.  Gilly  2  Barn.  &  Aid. 
204;  Heg.  v.  Oonipertz,  9  Q.  B.  824;  Sydserf  v.  Jieg.  11  Q.  B. 
245 ;  ZcUham  v.  Beg.  5  Best.  &  S.  635.  But  in  order  to  give 
needed  information  to  the  court  and  to  the  defendant,  where  there 
is  merely  a  general  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  goods  by 
false  pretenses,  a  specification  of  particulars  is  ordered  by  the 
court,  if  moved  for.  Heg.  v.  Kenrick^  5  Q.  B.  49 ;  Hex  v.  Ham- 
iUony  7  Car.  &  P.  448 ;  Beg.  v.  Brawny  8  Cox,  C.  C.  69.  In 
Massachusetts,  as  in  others  of  the  United  States,  it  is  held  that 
this  information  should  be  given  in  the  indictment,  in  cases  where 
the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  crim- 
inal or  unlawful,  and  that  this  rule  applies  to  conspiracies  to  cheat^ 
as  cheating  is  not  necessarily  criminal  or  unlawful  Com.  v.  Hunt^ 
4  Met  111 ;  C<yra.  v.  Eastmomy  1  Cush.  189,  48  Am.  Dec.  696 ; 
Com.  V.  SJieddy  7  Cush.  614 ;  Com.  v.  WdOacey  16  Gray,  221. 

§  444.  Partial  Review  of  the  Aathorities.— In  Loomie  v. 
People^  67  N.  Y.  329,  23  Am.  Rep.  123,  it  is  stated :  "  Where, 
by  fraud,  conspiracy,  or  artifice,  the  possession  is  obtained  with  a 
felonious  design,  and  title  still  remains  in  the  owner,  larceny  is 
established.  Where  title  as  well  as  possession  is  absolutely 
parted  with,  the  crime  is  false  pretenses."  Compare  Whart.  Am. 
Crim.  L.  (9th  ed.),  §§  964,  966,  and  KeOogg  v.  State^  26  Ohio 
St  16. 

In  People  v.  Cloughy  17  Wend.  861,  81  Am.  Dec.  303,  false 
pretenses  were  used  to  obtain  charity,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
obtaining  money  by  the  applicant  for  that  purpose  by  such  means 
was  not  a  criminal  offense,  as  they  called  upon  the  donor  to  per- 
form a  moral  duty,  arising  out  of  compassion,  and  that  the  statute 
was  designed  only  to  protect  persons  in  their  commercial  dealings; 
and  in  People  v.  ThcmaSy  8  Hill,  169,  the  false  pretenses  induced 
the  performance  of  a  legal  duty,  and  for  that  reason  constituted 
no  criminal  offense. 

In  Virginia,  the  statute  makes  the  obtaining  of  money  or  other 
property  by  any  false  pretense,  larceny.    In  that  state,  the  court 
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holds  that  an  indictment  for  the  offense  may  be  either  in  the  form 
of  an  indictment  for  larceny  at  common  law,  or  by  charging  the 
specific  facts  which  the  act  declares  shall  be  deemed  larceny. 
LeftiDich  V.  Com.  20  Gratt  716;  I)(yu>dy  r.  Com.  9  Gratt  727, 
734,  60  Am.  Dec.  314. 

If  any  of  the  pretenses  are  false,  to  which  persons  of  ordinary 
cantion  wonld  give  credit,  it  is  sufficient  People  v.  Haynes^  11 
Wend.  657 ;  People  v.  Thomas^  23  N.  T.  321.  Any  false  pre- 
tense, which  induces  confidence,  is  sufficient  Thomas  t.  People^ 
34  N.  Y.  352 ;  Smnth  v.  PeopU,  47  N.  Y.  303. 

Under  the  common  law  a  false  bank  check  is  not  a  false  token. 
Com.  V.  Speer^  2  Va.  Cas.  65 ;  Cam.  v.  Svnmhey^  1  Va.  Cas.  146 ; 
Rex  V.  Lc^a,  6  T.  E.  665 ;  Bex  v.  Flmt,  Euss.  &  R.  460 ;  State 
v.  Justice,  13  N.  C.  199;  State  v.  StroU,  1  RicL  L.  244;  Whart 
Am.  Crim.  L.  §§  2061,  2065 ;  2  Bussell,  Crimes,  286,  286 ;  8 
Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PI.  473,  and  notes  by  Waterman. 

Even  where  the  evidence  shows  that  the  accused  had  both  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  the  articles  purchased,  a  con- 
viction must  follow.  The  act  is  not  bereft  of  its  criminality  by 
evidence  of  intent  or  ability  to  pay.  Com.  v.  Coe,  116  Mass.  481; 
Com.  V.  Mason,  106  Mass.  163.  It  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
misdemeanor  that  the  defendant  should  be  unable  to  restore  that 
which  he  wrongfully  obtains.  If,  by  a  false  pretense,  he  had  pro- 
cured the  loan  of  $600  in  bank  notes,  his  ability  to  refund  the 
money  would  not  shield  him,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
aver  his  inability  to  repay.    State  v.  Fletcher,  35  N.  J.  L.  445. 

In  the  English  case  of  Reg.  v.  Brya/n,  1  Dears.  &  B.  C.  0. 265, 
decided  in  1867,  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  substantial 
loan  from  a  pawnbroker  on  some  very  inferior  spoons  by  fraudu- 
lently and  falsely  representing  them  to  be  as  good  as  ^^  ElkLogton's 
A,"  spoons,  to  have  as  much  silver  on  them,  that  the  foundations 
were  of  the  best  material,  etc.  It  was  held,  however,  that 
he  could  not  be  convicted  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses, 
because  his  statements  were  in  the  nature  of  ^^mere  praise  or 
exaggeration,  or  puffing." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  Ch.  J.,  *^t  never  could 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislators  to  make  it  an  indictable 
offense  for  the  seller  to  exaggerate  the  quality  of  that  which  he 
is  selling,  any  more  than  it  would  be  an  indictable  offense  for  the 
purchaser,  during  the  bargain,  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the 
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goods,  and  to  say  that  they  were  not  equal  to  that  which  they 
really  were  ...  As  yet,  I  find  no  case  in  which  a  mere  mis- 
representation at  the  time  of  sale  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  has 
been  held  to  be  an  indictable  offense."  Shirley,  Lead.  Crim. 
€as.  66. 

The  intent  with  which  the  alleged  false  pretense  is  perpetrated, 
is  always  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  the  charge.  The  evidence  must  disclose  the  intent  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  Trogdon  v.  Com,  31  Gratt.  872; 
People  V.  Kendall,  25  Wend.  399,  37  Am.  Dec.  240 ;  Brown  v. 
People^  16  Hun,  535;  Pwrmdee  v.  People,  8  Hun,  623. 

In  Meg.  v.  MiUs,  1  Dears.  &  B.  0.  0.  205,  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  obtaining  money  by  the  false  pretense  that  he  had 
cut  sixty-three  fans  of  chaff,  when  in  fact  he  had  only  cut  forty- 
five.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  em- 
ployed to  cut  chaff  at  twopence  per  fan,  and  that  on  making 
the  false  pretense  alleged  in  the  indictment,  he  demanded  10s.  6d. 
from  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor  had  previously  seen  the 
prisoner  remove  eighteen  fans  from  an  adjoining  place  and  add 
them  to  the  heap  which  he  pretended  he  had  cut,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  knowledge,  he  paid  the  prisoner  the  amount  he 
demanded.  It  was  held  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  conviction, 
because  the  money  had  not  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  false 
pretense. 

"The  test  is,"  says  Cockbum,  Ch.  J.,  "what  is  the  motive 
operating  on  the  mind  of  the  prosecutor  which  induced  him  to 
part  with  his  money  ?  Here  the  prosecutor  knew  that  the  pre- 
tense was  false,  he  had  the  same  knowledge  of  its  falseness  as  the 
prisoner.  It  was  not  the  false  pretense,  therefore,  which  induced 
the  prosecutor  to  part  with  his  money ;  and  if  it  is  said  that  it 
was  parted  with  from  a  desire  to  entrap  the  prisoner,  how  can  it 
be  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  false  pretense  ? " 

It  must  always  appear  in  evidence  on  an  indictment  for  obtain- 
ing goods  by  false  pretenses,  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  the 
goods  upon  the  faith  of  the  false  pretense  alleged. 
46 
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LARCENY. 

§  445.  Larceny  Defined* 

446.  Larceny  Includes  False  Pretenses  and  Enibezzlement 

447.  Distinction  between  Larceny  and  False  Pretenses  stilt 

Preserved. 

448.  Felonious  Intent  must  be  Shown. 

449.  Every  Larceny  must  Include  a  Trespass. 

450.  Corpus  Delicti  must  be  Shown. 

451.  WJiat  may  be  Shown  when  Identity  is  in  Question. 

452.  Recent  Possession  of  Stolen  Property  may  be  Shown. 

453.  Evidence  of  other  Similar  Offenses. 

454.  Case  of  Reg.  y.  Thomas  Considered. 

455.  Evidence  of  Value. 

456.  Hew  York  Rule  as  to  Name  of  Party  Defrauded. 

457.  Review  of  Miscellaneous  Authorities. 

§  445.  Larceny  Defined. — "A  person  who,  with  the  intent  to 
deprive  or  defraud  the  true  owner  of  his  property,  or  of  the  use 
and  benefit  thereof,  or  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  use  of  the 
taker,  or  of  any  other  person,  either, 

"1.  Takes  from  the  possession  of  the  true  owner,  or  of  any 
other  person,  or  obtains  from  such  possession  by  color  or  aid  of 
fraudulent  or  false  representation  or  pretense,  or  of  any  false 
token  or  writing;  or  secretes,  withholds,  or  appropriates  to  his 
own  use,  or  that  of  any  person  other  than  the  true  owner,  any 
money,  personal  property,  thing  in  action,  evidence  of  debt  or 
contract,  or  article  of  value  of  any  kind;  or, 

^'2.  Having  in  his  possession,  custody,  or  control,  as  a  bailee^ 
servant,  attorney,  agent,  clerk,  trustee,  or  officer  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation,  or  as  a  public  officer,  or  as  a  person 
authorized  by  agreement,  or  by  competent  authority,  to  hold  or 
take  such  possession,  custody,  or  control,  any  money,  property, 
evidence  of  debt  or  contract,  article  of  value  of  any  nature,  or 
thing  in  action  or  possession,  appropriates  the  same  to  his  own 
use,  or  that  of  any  other  person  other  than  the  true  owner  or  per- 
son entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof: 

722 
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"Steals  such  property,  and  is  guilty  of  larceny.*'  N.  T.  Penal 
Code,  §  528. 

Larceny,  by  the  common  law,  is  defined  to  be  "the  felonious 
taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods  or  property  of 
another."    Johnson  v.  People^  113  HI.  99. 

§  446.  Larceny  Includes  False  Pretenses  and  Eml^ezzle- 
ment. — The  definition  of  the  term  larceny  has  now  been  broad- 
ened so  as  to  take  within  it  the  offenses  formerly  known  as  false 
pretenses  and  embezzlement.  And  as  between  them  and  the 
common  law  offense  of  larceny,  a  distinction  remains  which  must 
be  observed  in  the  presentation  by  indictment.  People  v.  DumaVj 
106  N.  Y.  502.  And  we  think  the  change  exists  only  in  the  defi- 
nition, and  does  not  go  to  the  legal  effect  except  so  far  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  And  that  as  relating  to 
those  offenses  which  have  been  given  the  name  of  larceny  by  the 
statute,  the  consequences  in  respect  to  the  property  taken  continue 
the  same  as  they  were  before.  The  principle  upon  which  the  dis- 
tinction in  that  respect  rested,  was  that  larceny  at  common  law 
was  the  act  of  feloniously  taking  property,  which  was  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  while  obtaining  it  by  false  pretenses  was 
produced  by  the  consent  and  delivery  of  it  by  the  owner  to  the 
fraudulent  vendee,  and  when  so  delivered  with  the  intent  at  the 
time  being  to  part  with  the  title  and  invest  it  in  the  latter, 
the  effect  of  a  common  law  larceny  was  not  given  to  it,  so  as  to 
defeat  the  title  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  tor  value.  Zmk  v.  Peo- 
pU,  77  N.  Y.  114,  33  Am.  Kep.  589. 

The  same  reason  for  this  rule  exists  now  as  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  extended  definition,  in  Benedict  v.  WiUdamSy  48 
Hun,  123. 

The  distinction,  although  fine,  is  quite  clear,  between  larceny 
and  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  Thome  v.  Tt^ck,  94 
K  Y.  95,  46  Am;  Eep.  126,  citmg  Zoomis  v.  Peopley  67  N.  Y. 
329,  23  Am.  Rep.  123. 

§  447.  Distinction  between  Larceny  and  False  Pretenses 
still  Preserved. — The  distinction  between  larceny  and  false  pre- 
tenses is  a  very  nice  one  in  many  instances.  In  some  of  the  old 
English  cases  the  difference  is  more  artificial  than  real,  and  rests 
purely  upon  technical  grounds.  Much  of  this  nicety  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  many  of  the  cases  were  decided 
larceny  was  a  capital  felony  in  England,  and  the  judges  naturally 
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leaned  to  a  merciful  interpretation  of  the  law  out  of  a  lender 
regard  for  human  life.  The  distinction  between  larceny  and 
cheating  by  false  pretenses  is  well  stated  in  Eussell,  Crimes  (5th 
Am.  ed.)  28.  After  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  cases  the  learned 
author  says:  "The  correct  distinction  in  cases  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  that  if,  by  means  of  any  trick  or  artifice,  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty is  induced  to  part  with  the  possession  only,  still  meaning  to 
retain  the  right  of  property,  the  taking  by  such  means  will  amount 
to  larceny;  but  if  the  owner  part  with  not  only  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  but  the  right  of  property  in  them  also,  the  offense  of 
the  party  obtaining  them  will  not  be  larceny,  but  the  offense  of 
obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses."  Com.  v.  Eichdberger^  119 
Pa.  254. 

There  is  still  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  crime  of  larceny, 
and  the  crime  of  obtaining  property  under  false  pretenses,  with 
different  definitions  by  statute,  and  subjecting  the  offender  to  dif- 
ferent punishments;  the  one  a  misdemeanor,  the  other  a  felony. 
All  distinction  between  them  has  been  abolished  in  some  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  but  until  the  legislature  interferes,  the  courts 
of  this  state  have  no  right  or  power  to  disregard  that  distinction 
however  technical  it  may  seem.  This  distinction  as  we  under- 
stand it  is  this:  In  larceny,  the  owner  of  the  thing  stolen  has  no 
intention  to  part  with  his  property  therein;  in  false  pretenses,  the 
owner  does  intend  to  part  with  his  property  in  the  thing,  but  this 
intention  is  the  result  of  fraudulent  contrivances.  And  one  test 
we  conceive  to  be  this:  Could  the  offender  confer  a  good  title 
upon  another  by  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  thing  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  this  test  to  the  case  of  money,  but  goods  and  chat- 
tels. If  obtained  by  larceny  it  is  clear  he  could  not.  Bdssett  v. 
Spofford,  45  N.  T.  388,  6  Am.  Eep.  101.  If  obtained  by  fraud 
it  is  equally  clear  that  he  could,  for  in  that  case  the  property 
passes  in  the  subject-matter.    In  the  former  case  it  does  not 

§  448.  Felonious  Intent  must  be  Shown.— The  felonious  in- 
tent must  exist  at  the  time  of  taking  or  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property,  where  the  possession  is  obtained  by  means  of  false 
representation  or  pretense.  Where,  however,  the  offense  con- 
sists in  the  secreting,  withholding  or  appropriating,  or  where  it 
consists  in  the  appropriating  of  property  by  bailee,  servant,  attor- 
ney, agent,  clerk,  etc.,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  felonious  intent 
eidsts  at  the  time  of  such  secreting,  withholding  or  appropriating 
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of  the  property,  for  in  such  cases  the  property  stolen  would  be 
property  in  the  possession  of  the  party  secreting,  withholding  or 
appropriating  it.    People  v.  Moore^  37  Hnn,  84. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  a  somewhat  extended  investigation 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  required  in  crimes  of  this  nature,  to  re- 
produce the  most  recent  judicial  comment  upon  the  subject.  A 
formidable  array  of  authority  has  been  critically  examined;  and 
my  conclusion  is  that  Chief  Jueiioe  Leonard  of  the  Nevada 
supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Staie  v.  SUngerland,  19  Nev.  135, 
has  stated  the  conclusions  of  both  reason  and  authority  that 
underlie  this  entire  topic  of  evidence  of  intent  in  cases  of  larceny. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  a  studious  attempt  in 
certain  quarters  to  engraft  a  refinement  upon  the  law  governing 
larceny,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  offense  is  wanting  where  the  taking  of  the  property  is  shown 
to  have  been  without  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit,  but  rather  in  a 
spirit  of  malicious  mischief.  In  reproducing  Judge  Leonard's 
opinion,  my  idea  is,  to  dissipate  the  errors  arising  from  this  view; 
and  show  the  inadmissibility  of  evidence  tending  to  establish  & 
mere  malicious  taking  with  a  view  to  annoyance  and  vexation. 
His  honor  says,  in  commenting  upon  an  instruction  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  erroneous : 

"The  court  instructed  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  took  the  property  as  alleged 
in  the  indictment,  with  the  intent  to  permanently  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  without  any  intention  to  return  the 
same,  it  was  a  felonious  intent,  and  the  defendant  was  guilty. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  instruction  is  erroneous  in  stating  that  the 
crime  of  grand  larceny  may  be  committed,  although  the  taker  of 
the  property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  derives  no  benefit,  and 
does  not  intend  or  expect  to  be  benefited  therefrom.  If  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  larceny  is  an  intention  to  profit  by  the 
conversion  of  the  property,  then  the  instruction  under  considerar 
tion  was  incorrect.  A  court  cannot  instruct  a  jury  that  certain 
facts  constitute  a  certain  offense,  unless  every  essential  fact  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  offense  be  included  in  the  statement. 
Weiton  v.  United  States^  5  Cranch,  0.  C.  494.  Although  the 
authorities  upon  this  question  are  somewhat  conflicting,  those 
sustaining  the  instruction  greatly  preponderate,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, they  are  upheld  by  good  sense  and  sound  reason. 
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another  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property  in  them/ 
And  see,  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PL  (Pomeroy's  Notes)  1186;  Bar- 
bour, Crim.  L.  174;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  848. 

"Against  these  authorities  ...  we  are  referred  to  four 
cases,  viz :  People  v.  Woodward^  31  Hun,  57;  Smith  v.  ShuUzy 
2  111.  490;  WiUon  v.  Pe<ypU,  39  N.  T.  459,  and  United  Stats  v. 
Durhee,  1  McAll.  196.  In  People  v.  Woodward^  there  was 
an  able  and  exhaustive  dissenting  opinion  by  one  of  the  three 
justices,  and  no  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  the  majority 
opinion  except  Whart  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  1784,  and  certain  cases, 
therein  referred  to,  which  do  not  sustain  the  text  In  Smith  v. 
Shvltz^  eupra^  the  court  only  says :  *  Every  taking  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  does  not  amount 
to  larceny.  To  make  it  such,  the  taking  must  be  accompanied  by 
circumstances  which  demonstrate  a  felonious  intention.' 

"But  the  court  does  not  say  there  can  be  no  felonious  intent 
except  there  be  a  taking  I/ucti  catMa.  In  Heg.  v.  HoUoway^  1 
Den.  C.  C.  376,  Parke,  B.^  defined  ^  felonious '  to  mean  that  there 
is  no  color  of  right  or  excuse  for  the  act,  and  the  intent  must  be 
to  deprive  the  owner,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently,  of  the 
property.  In  WiUon  v.  People^  supra^  it  was  only  decided  that 
the  felonious  intent  must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  taking.  In 
United  States  v.  Durkee^  supra^  the  court  instructed  the  jury  a» 
follows :  *  1.  That,  if  you  believe  from  the  evidence,  that  the  pris- 
oner  took  and  carried  away  the  anns  with  indent  to  appropriate 
them,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  his  own  use,  or  permanently  de- 
prived the  owner  of  the  same,  then  he  is  guilty.  2.  But  if  you 
believe  that  he  did  not  take  the  arms  for  the  purpose  of  appropri- 
ating them,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  his  own  use,  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  being  used  on  himself  or  his  associates^ 
then  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty.'    •    .    . 

"  To  constitute  larceny  the  taking  must  be  felonious,  and  it  is  so 
when  the  intent  is  to  permanently  deprive  the  owner  of  his  prop- 
erty, against  his  will"  * 

•  *NoTB.— The  extreme  importance  of  this  matter  Is  quite  obvious,  whether  the 
accused  is  to  be  precluded  from  tatrodudng  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
taking  was  in  a  spirit  of  mere  mischief,  or  was  with  a  felonious  intent,  is  evi- 
dently a  question  of  considerable  importance,  at  least  to  the  party  on  trial.  Id 
the  one  case,  he  is  punishable  for  misdemeanor  with  the  possibility  of  a  mexe 
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§  449.  Eyery  Larceny  must  Include  a  Trespass,— It  is  a 

a  well  established,  but  somewhat  technical  rale,  that  every  larceny 

fine.  In  the  other  case,  it  Is  treated  as  a  felony,  and  he  meets  with  a  criminars 
brand  that  follows  him  through  life.  That  the  distinction  I  have  undertaken 
to  outline  is  by  no  means  fanciful,  I  will  refer  to  the  recent  case  of  Pwj^  v. 
WoodvBQfirdj  81  Hun,  57,  decided  by  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  Boardman,  J'.,  says:  "  Upon  the  eyidence  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  grave  question  whether  the  act  charged  and  proved  was  larceny  or 
malicious  mischief.  To  constitute  larceny  there  must  have  been  a  felonious 
intent,  aivbmo  farandi  or  luori  eauM,  The  malicious  killing  of  a  horse  is  a 
misdemeanor.  The  offenses  are  quite  distinct  In  either  case  there  is  a  tres- 
pass. In  larceny  the  taking  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  converting  to  the  use 
of  the  taker.  In  malicious  mischief  no  such  Intent  is  necessary.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  evidence  tends  to  show  a  taking  of  the  horse  to  kill  him,  with  a 
sole  desire  to  injure  the  owner.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  court  then  to  point 
out  to  the  Jury  the  legal  elements  in  the  crime  of  larceny,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  malicious  mischief.  This,  we  think,  was  not  done.  The  Jury  was 
told,  in  substance,  if  defendant  took  or  procured  to  be  taken  this  horse,  and 
killed  or  aided  in  killing  him.  he  must  be  found  guilty.  In  no  part  of  the 
charge  is  this  language  modified  or  qualified. 

"  The  seventh  request  to  charge  is  as  follows:  '  There  must  have  been  a 
felonious  intent^  for  without  such  an  intent  there  was  no  crime,  and  the 
felonious  intent  must  have  been  formed  before  the  taking;  and  that  if,  before 
the  taking  of  the  horse,  the  intent  was  to  take  it  and  kill  it,  the  crime  would 
not  be  a  felony,  but  an  offense  under  the  statute,  classed  among  misdemeanors 
under  the  term  of  malicious  mischief.'  The  defendant  excepted  to  the  refusal 
to  charge  as  requested.  The  request  to  charge,  the  refusal  to  charge,  and  the 
exception  are  all  very  informal  and  inartificial,  but  suflftcient,  we  think,  to 
present  the  important  point  in  the  case. 

''The  defendant  was  entitled  to  have  the  Jury  instructed  in  substance  as  re. 
quested.  Mr.  Wharton  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law,  §§  1781-1784,  has  con- 
sidered whether  larceny  can  exist  where  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
taker  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  taking.  He  has  reviewed  the  decisions 
from  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Cabbage,  1  Russ.  &  R.  292,  to  the  time  of  his  writing, 
and  concluded  that  the  qualification,  '  lueri  eatua,*  has  been  accepted  by  our 
courts  as  an  unquestioned  part  of  the  common  law.  He  says  (§  1784):  *  Thus 
it  has  been  frequently  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  of  the  nature  of  malicious 
mischief,  to  kill  an  animal  belonging  to  another,  though  It  has  never  been  held 
larceny  so  to  kill  and  take,  unless  some  benefit  was  expected  by  the  taker/ 
And  he  dtes,  in  support  of  such  statement,  among  other  cases,  Chm,  v.  Leaeh, 
1  Mass.  69;  Feople  v.  Smith,  6  Cow.  258;  Loomie  v.  EdgerUm,  19  Wend.  420. 
The  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  authorities. 

"  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  defendant  whether  he  should  be  convicted 
of  grand  larceny  upon  facts  which  he  claimed  could  only  constitute  malicious 
mischief.  He  had  the  right  to  have  the  distinction  ix>inted  out  to  the  Jury. 
He  requested  it,  but  it  was  not  done.  Thus  the  court  neglected  and  refused  to 
point  out  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  crime  of  grand  larceny,  whereby  the 
defendant  may  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  while  the  facts  and  the  charge 
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must  include  a  trespass,  and  that  the  taking  must  be  under  such 
circumstances,  as  that  the  owner  might  maintain  an  action  of 
trespass.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  prosecutor  must  be  in  the 
actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  taking.  The  application  of  these  principles  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  litigation,  and  distinctions  and  refinements,  which 
have  rendered  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  class 
of  cases  exceedingly  diflScult.  People  v.  McDonald^  43  N.  T. 
61.  And  without  this  element  the  oSense  is  not  complete.  1 
Hawk.  P.  0.  p.  108,  §  1;  2  Kussell,  Crimes  (6th  Am.  ed.)  95; 
Eilderbrand  v.  People^  56  N.  T.  394,  15  Am.  Eep.  435.  Even 
although  the  owner  is  induced  to  part  with  his  property  by  fraudu- 
lent means,  yet  if  he  actually  intends  to  part  with  it,  and  delivers 
up  possession  absolutely,  it  is  not  larceny.  Smith  v.  People^  53 
N.  Y.  Ill,  13  Am.  Kep.  474;  Loomis  v.  People,  67  N.  T.  322, 
23  Am.  Eep.  123. 

It  is  doubtless  a  general  rule  that  every  larcenous  taking  must 
be  such  as  that  trespass  would  lie  therefor.  Then  another  is,  that 
trespass  will  not  lie,  unless  the  owner  of  the  property  is  in  the 
actual  or  constructive  possession  at  the  time  of  taking.  Then 
another,  that  such  possession  must  have  existed  apart  from  the 
charge  of  the  property  of  the  custodian;  and  that  neither  the 
civil  nor  the  criminal  action  will  lie,  when  such  possession  has 
been  had  only  through  his  custody  of  it.  But  there  have  been 
some  modifications  of  these  rules.  One  is,  that  larceny  may  be 
charged,  in  such  case,  when  the  felonious  appropriation  is  after 
the  property  reaches  its  ultimate  destination.  People  v.  Phdpe, 
72  N.  T.  334. 

§  450.  Corpus  Delicti  must  be  Shown. — Every  criminal 
charge  necessarily  involves  two  distinct  propositions:  (1)  That  a 
criminal  act  has  been  committed;    (2)  that  the  guilt  of  such  act 

were  equally  applicable  to  a  misdemeanor.  The  learned  county  judge  Teiy 
properly  and  fully  recognized  the  seriouB  importance  of  this  question  when  he 
stayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pending  an  appeal** 

The  presiding  Justice  Learned  entered  a  vigorous  dissent  from  the  condn- 
eions  of  his  associates.  While  I  hare  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  this  controversy, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  the  observation  that  on  principle  and  authority,  the  dis- 
senting view  must  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  very  opening  sentence  of  Jmdge 
Learned's  opinion  is  so  ruthlessly  logical,  as  to  silence  all  argument  fn  favor  of 
the  contrary  rule.  He  says:  *'  /  cannot  see  why  U  U  not  ae  fdaniau*  to  take 
another^B  ftropertyt  wUh  intent  to  ir^ure  him,  ae  to  do  the  aame  act  in  order  to 
benefit  the  taker.    Indeed,  the  former  is  the  more  malicioue  act  cf  the  two." 
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attaches  to  the  particular  person  charged  with  the  commission  of 
the  offense.  In  cases  of  larceny  it  is,  of  course,  essential  for  the 
prosecution  to  prove  that  the  property  was  feloniously  taken  from 
the  person  named  in  the  iudictment  as  the  owner.  ^'It  must 
appear  that  the  goods  were  stolen  from  the  prosecutor;  and  if  he, 
being  a  witness,  cannot  swear  to  the  loss  of  the  articles  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen  from  him,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted."  S 
Oreenl.  Ev.  §  161. 

In  what  manner  may  this  proof  be  made?  Must  it  always  be 
direct  and  positive  ?  Is  it  absolutely  essential,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  should  be  first  established  iudependent 
of  the  other  elements  of  the  oflEense?  While  it  is  true  that  a  per- 
son charged  with  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offense  is  not  called 
upon  to  answer  the  charge  without  satisfactory  proof,  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  of  the  corpus  delicti^  yet  it  is  not  essen- 
tial, in  all  cases,  that  there  should  be  any  direct  evidence  upon  this 
point. 

Many  of  the  cases  are  referred  to  in  a  note  to  1  Bishop,  Crim. 
Proc.  §  1071.  Some  of  them  are  cases  like  People  v.  Williams^ 
57  Cal.  108,  where  no  evidence  of  any  kind  was  offered  upon  that 
point  Bishop  concludes  the  section  by  saying:  "If  we  look  at 
the  matter  as  one  of  legal  principle,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  while  the  corpus  ddicti  is  a  part  of  the  case  which 
should  always  receive  careful  attention,  and  no  man  should  be 
convicted  until  it  is  in  some  way  made  clear  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  yet  there  can  be  no  one  kind  of  evidence  to  be  always 
demanded  in  proof  of  this  fact  any  more  than  of  any  other.  If 
the  defendant  should  not  be  convicted  when  there  has  been  no 
crime,  so  equally  should  he  not  be  when  he  has  not  committed 
the  crime,  though  somebody  has;  the  one  proposition  is  as  impor- 
tant  to  be  maintained  as  the  other,  yet  neither  should  be  put  for- 
ward to  exclude  evidence  which  in  reason  ought  to  be  convincing 
to  the  understanding  of  the  jury." 

In  State  v.  Keder^  the  court  said:  "The  rule  should  be  adhered 
to,  with  the  utmost  and  strictest  tenacity,  that  the  facts  forming 
the  basis  of  the  offense,  or  corpus  delicti,  must  be  proved  either 
by  direct  testimony,  or  by  presumptive  evidence  of  the  most 
cogent  or  irresistible  kind.  In  one  of  these  methods  the  essential 
fact  or  facts  must  be  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  But 
if  thus  established,  or  if  the  jury  can  be  or  are  satisfied  of  such 
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facts  beyond  this  reasonable  doabt,  it  matters  not  whether  thej 
are  conducted  to  this  result  by  direct  or  positive  evidence.  la 
other  words,  whUe  the  proof  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  direct  and  positive;  for  while  that 
which  is  direct  might  be  more  satisfactory,  less  liable  to  deceive- 
and  mislead,  this  goes  to  its  weight  or  effect,  and  by  no  means 
establishes  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  essential  facts  be  shown 
with  the  requisite  distinctness  and  clearness."     28  Iowa,  553. 

The  fact  that  the  corpus  delicti  may  be  established  by  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  weU  settled.  Burrill,  Circ  Ev.  680,  734; 
Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  201;  Eeg.  v.  Burton,  Dears.  C.  C.  282;  Rex  v. 
BurdeU,  i  Bam.  &  Aid.  122;  McCvUough  v.  StaUy  48  Ind.  112; 
Brown  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  155;  Roberts  v.  State,  61  Ala.  401; 
StaU  V.  Ah  Chuey,  14  Nev.  92,  33  Am.  Kep.  530;  State  v.  Love- 
less, 17  Nev.  427,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

§  451.  What  may  be  Shown  when  Identity  is  in  Qaestion.. 

— ^It  is  an  established  rule  of  evidence,  that,  ^^when,  on  a  trial  for 
larceny,  identity  is  in  question,  testimony  is  admissible  to  show 
that  other  property,  which  had  been  stolen  at  the  same  time,  was- 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant  when  he  had  in  possession 
the  property  charged  in  the  indictment."  Whart  Am.  Crim.  L. 
§  50.  This  principle  is  sustained  by  reason  as  well  as  authority.. 
When  several  articles  are  taken  at  one  time,  and  ^^the  transaction 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  single  impulse  and  operated  by  a  single  nnin- 
termittent  force,  it  forms  a  continuous  act«  and  hence  must  be- 
treated  as  one  larceny,  not  susceptible  of  being  broken  up  into  a 
series  of  indictments,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  the  act  may 
occupy."  2  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  1817.  The  court  of  North 
Carolina  has  gone  further,  and  allowed  evidence  of  a  different 
offense  of  the  same  character,  and  connected  with  that  chained 
in  the  indictment,  in  order  to  show  guilty  knowledge,  where  the 
intent  is  of  the  essence  of  that  charged.  State  v.  Mv/rphy,  84  N.. 
C.  742 ;  State  v.  Thompson,  97  N.  C.  496;  State  v.  Parish^  104 
N.  C.  679 ;  1  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  649. 

Tn  People  v.  BaU,  14  Cal.  101,  73  Am.  Dec  631,  the  subject 
of  the  larceny  was  described  as  ^'three  thousand  doUars  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States."  The  court  said:  "This  description 
is  not  sufficient.  In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  money  should  be 
described  as  so  many  pieces  of  the  current  gold  or  silver  coin  of 
the  country,  of  a  particular  denomination,  according  to  the  facts. 
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The  species  of  coin  must  be  specified.    Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PL 
«1;  Whart  Am.  Crim.  L.  182."    See  BarUm  v.  State,  29  Ark.  68. 

§452.  Becent  Possession  of  Stolen  Property  may  be 
Shown. — In  a  prosecution  for  larceny,  the  fact  that  the  stolen 
property  is  found  upon  the  person  of  the  defendant  can  always  be 
^ven  in  evidence  against  him,  but  the  strength  of  the  presump- 
tion which  it  raises  against  the  accused  depends  upon  all  the  cir- 
•cumstances  surrounding  the  case.  Englenum  v.  State,  2  Ind.  91, 
«2  Am.  Dec.  494.  In  the  ca«e  of  State  v.  Hodge,  60  N.  H.  510, 
« leading  and  well  considered  case,  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Hampshire  decided  that  the  presumption  thus  raised  was  one  of 
^ict,  and  not  of  law;  that  there  is  no  legal  rule  on  the  subject; 
that  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  property  stolen,  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case;  that  '4t  is  a  presumption 
-established  by  no  legal  rule,  ascertained  by  no  legal  test,  measured 
by  no  legal  standard,  bounded  by  no  legal  limits.  It  has  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  law.  Whether  it  be  found  by  the  judge  or 
the  jury,  the  judge  and  the  jury  must  be  equally  unconscious  of 
finding  in  it  any  semblance  of  a  legal  principle,  however  much 
good  sense  may  appear  in  the  result  arrived  at.  Being  a  presump- 
tion of  fact,  it  should,  according  to  our  practice,  be  drawn  by  the 
jury,  and  not  by  the  court."  We  regard  this  case  as  well  sus- 
tained by  the  adjudications. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  a  general  proposition  of  law,  that  the 
exclusive  possession  of  goods  recently  stolen  is  sufficient  to  put  an 
accused  person  upon  his  defense.  MoLain  v.  State,  18  Neb.  154. 
It  is  not  very  well  settled  what  is  a  recent  possession.  Neither  is 
it  positively  established  whether  the  presumption  mentioned  so 
often  in  the  books  and  decisions,  is  a  presumption  of  law  or  fact. 
Mr.  Bishop  contends  that  upon  principle  it  is  only  a  presumption 
of  fact,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury;  and  the  writer 
agrees  with  Mr.  Bishop  on  this  point.  2  Bishop,  Orim.  Proc.  (2d 
ed.)  §§  740,  745;  People  v.  Gasaaway,  23  Cal.  51;  Curtis  v.  State, 
6  Ooldw.  9;  State  v.  WUliams,  47  N.  0.  194.  If  a  presumption 
of  law,  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  manifest  that  the  stolen 
goods  have  come  to  the  possessor  by  his  own  act  or  with  his  un- 
doubted concurrence.  The  original  cases  mentioned  which  were 
sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  of  law  are  as  follows :  "Upon  an 
indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  the  defendant  is  ap- 
prehended a  few  yards  from  the  outer  door  with  the  stolen  goods 
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in  his  possession."  ^^A  gentleman  has  his  watch  stolen  from  his 
fob  in  a  crowd,  and  shortly  thereafter  it  is  found  concealed  aboat 
the  person  of  one  who  can  give  no  rational  account  of  how  he 
obtained  it."    Malone,  Crim.  Briefs,  396. 

"Generally  whenever  the  property  of  one  man,  which  has  been 
taken  from  him  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  is  found  upon 
another,  it  is  incumbent  upon  that  other  to  prove  how  he  came  by 
it;  otherwise  the  presumption  is  that  he  obtained  it  feloniously." 
2  East,  Crim.  L.  656.  This  was  cited  with  approbation  in  the 
case  of  Sta;te  v.  Furlong,  19  Me.  225,  and  its  accuracy  as  a  gen- 
eral legal  proposition,  is  sustained  by  the  decision  made  in  the 
case  of  Kniokerla^ker  r.  People^  43  N.  Y.  177, 1  Cow.  Oiim. 
Kep.  287. 

Evidence  in  explanation  of  such  possession  may  fall  short  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  yet  be  sufficient  to  acquit.  If  it 
creates  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  practically  rebuts  the  presumption 
of  guilt  Clachn&r  v.  State,  33  Ind.  412;  Way  v.  ^aie,  85  Ind. 
409;  Smjvth  v.  StaU,  58  Ind.  340. 

It  is  well  settled  law  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  whole  or 
some  part  of  stolen  property  by  the  prisoner,  recently  after  the 
theft,  is  sufficient  when  standing  alone  to  cast  upon  him  the  bur- 
den of  explaining  how  he  came  by  it,  or  of  giving  some  explana- 
tion; and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  to  warrant  the  jury  in  convicting  him 
of  the  larceny.  Such  is  and  has  been  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
courts  in  this  country  and  England,  as  appears  by  the  reports  and 
by  elementary  writers.  Best,  Presumptions,  (31  Law  lib.  N.  8. 
*304).  In  the  5th  ed.  p.  292  of  this  work,  the  rule  is  repeated 
and  affirmed;  but  the  author  seems  disposed  to  Umit  the  rule,  on 
the  authority  of  Bentham.    3  Bentham,  Judicial  Ev.  39-40. 

But  the  reasoning  of  Bentham  has  been  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  the  possession  is  frequently  not  exclusive;  but  may  be  in 
many,  therefore  not  criminative  of  either,  and  other  illustrations, 
showing  the  necessity  of  exclusive  and  conscious  possession,  etc 
See  also  1  Cowen  &  Hill's  !Notes,  p.  425,  note  325.  These  are 
sound  limitations.  Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  (4th  ed.)  53,  54.  Russell  on 
Crimes  says,  in  such  case,  ^4t  is  incumbent  on  the  person  so  found 
in  possession,  to  prove  how  he  came  by  it,  otherwise  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  obtained  it  feloniously."  Bussell,  Crimes,  (4th  ed. 
by  Graves)  337,  *123;  2  East,  P.  C.  656.  Greenleaf,  in  his  first 
volume  lays  down  the  rule  broadly  that  "possession  of  the  fruits 
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of  crime,  recently  after  its  commission,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
goilty  possession;  and  if  unexplained,  either  by  direct  evidence, 
by  the  attending  circumstances,  by  the  habits  of  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prisoner  or  otherwise,  it  is  taken  as  conclusive."  1 
Qreenl.  Ev.  (rev.  ed.)  §  34.  In  his  third  volume,  he  modifies  this 
rule,  but  without  any  authority  except  a  reference  to  Best,  Pre- 
sumptions. "Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  and  Alison,  Principles  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  of  Scotland,  p.  320,  and  they  do  not  sustain  him. 

§  453.  Evidence  of  other  Similar  OfTenses. — ^If  other 
criminal  acts  can  be  received,  as  they  most  certainly  have  been, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
intent  with  which  the  act  charged  as  criminal  was  committed,  no 
good  reason  exists  for  excluding .  it  in  prosecutions  for  larceny. 
The  intent  is  the  vital  fact  to  be  ascertained;  and  other  acts, 
plainly  within  one  common  purpose  or  design,  have  been  allowed 
as  legal  evidence  of  it.  In  treason,  murder,  robbery,  arson,  em- 
bezzlement, fraud,  receiving  stolen  goods  {Copperman  v.  People^ 
1  Hun,  15,  affirmed  in  56  If.  Y.  591)  and  other  cases,  such  acts, 
as  proof  of  intent,  have  been  received,  and  no  reason  appears  why 
larceny  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  principle. 

In  Staie  v.  Renton^  15  N.  H.  174,  Gilchrist,  c/l,  very  aptly  re- 
marked :  ^^Where  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offense,  it  is  im- 
portant to  him  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  jury  should  consist 
exclusively  of  the  transaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  in- 
dictment, which  alone  he  can  be  expected  to  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer. It  is,  therefore,  not  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  give 
evidence  of  facts  tending  to  prove  another  distinct  offense,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  an  inference  that  the  prisoner  has  committed 
the  crime  in  question*  If  or  is  it  competent  to  show  that  he  has  a 
tendency  to  commit  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged."  State 
V.  Lapage^  57  K  H.  245,  24  Am.  Rep.  69. 

§  454.  Case  of  Beg.  v.  Thomas  Considered. — One  of  the 

most  eminent  of  the  English  nzHprius  judges  of  the  present  day 
has  imparted  an  element  of  distrust  to  this  entire  subject  that  has 
been  of  extended  influence  in  this  country,  and  is  widely  quoted 
as  sustaining  a  position  of  great  importance  to  one  accused  of 
crime.  The  decision  referred  to  is  that  of  Heg.  v.  Thomas^  9 
Car.  &  P.  741.  In  that  case  the  prosecutor  gave  the  prisoner  a 
sovereign  to  get  changed,  the  prisoner  failed  to  materialize  with 
the  equivalent,  and  the  court  held  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
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of  larceny  because  the  prosecutor  had  voluntarily  divested  him- 
self without  the  least  expectation  of  its  return. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  reasoning  which  inspired  this 
decision.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  unqualifiedly  con- 
demned by  a  court  of  very  high  repute  in  this  country. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Ssg. 
v.  Thomas  had  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals. 
In  the  case  of  SUderhrand  v.  People^  66  N.  T.  394, 15  Am.  Rep. 
435,  where  this  court  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  that  rule,  the 
plaintifE  in  error  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  $50  bill  handed 
him  to  take  out  ten  cents  in  payment  for  a  glass  of  soda.  The 
prisoner  put  down  a  few  coppers  upon  the  counter,  and,  when 
asked  for  the  change,  took  the  prosecutor  by  the  neck  and  shoved 
him  out  of  doors  and  kept  the  money.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed, and  the  conviction  was  affirmed  by  this  court  The  case 
of  Reg.  V.  Thomas  was  cited  and  relied  upon  by  the  prisoner. 
The  facts  of  the  two  cases  differed,  and,  after  criticising  the  case 
of  Reg.  V.  Thomas  as  a  nisiprivs  case  and  not  authoritative  for 
that  reason,  the  court  pointed  out  the  difEerence  between  the 
facts  of  the  case  then  being  considered,  without  overruling  or 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  Reg,  v.  Th/mias. 

In  Loomis  v.  People,  67  N.  T.  329,  23  Am.  Eep.  123,  the  case 
of  Reg.  V.  Thom>as^  was  again  referred  to,  and  this  court  there  de- 
clared that  the  weight  of  authority  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  that  case,  and  again  affirmed  a  conviction  in  which 
that  case  was  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for  reversal.  The  de- 
cisions of  this  court  have  been  uniformly  against  the  doctrine  of 
Reg.  V.  Thomus.  In  People  v.  McDonald^  43  K  Y.  61,  this 
court  held  that :  "  If  money  or  property  is  delivered  by  the 
owner  to  a  person  for  mere  custody  or  for  some  specific  purpose, 
the  legal  possession  remains  in  the  owner,  and  the  criminal  con- 
version of  it  by  the  custodian  is  larceny."  Again  in  Smith  v. 
People,  53  K  Y.  Ill,  13  Am.  Rep.  474,  it  was  said  by  Allen,  J., 
that  "  when  the  delivery  of  goods  is  made  for  a  single  and  specific 
purpose  the  possession  is  still  supposed  to  reside,  not  parted  with, 
in  the  first  proprietor."  The  rule  of  Reg.  v.  Thomas  was  never 
adopted  by  this  court,  is  not  good  law,  and  should  be  disregarded. 

§  455.  Evidence  of  Yalue. — Without  proof  of  the  value  of 
stolen  property,  there  can  be  no  conviction  of  larceny;  and  imless 
the  record  shows  that  there  was  such  proof,  the  court  will  set 
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aside  a  conviction,  althongh  the  error  was  not  pointed  ont  by  the 
counsel;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  property  stolen  was  cur- 
rency as  the  United  States  silver  certificates.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  value  of  the  property  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen,  in  order  to  determine  the  grade  of  the  ofiense  and  the 
penalty  to  be  imposed;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  upon 
the  subject  of  such  value,  the  court  must  presume  it  to  be  nominal 
merely.  But  where  the  punishment  of  the  offense  charged  does 
not  depend  on  the  value  of  the  articles  taken,  proof  of  value  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  jury  may  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
articles  are  of  any  value  by  inspecting  them.  Bapalje,  Larceny  & 
Kindred  Offenses,  §  140,  citing  Ware  v.  State,  33  Ark,  567 
Whitehead  v.  State,  20  Fla.  841;  Hadford  v.  State,  35  Tex.  15 
Sail  V.  State,  15  Tex.  App.  40;  Moore  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  176 
State  V.  Krieger,  68  Mo.  98;  Simpson  v.  Sta4£,  10  Tex.  App.  681 
PoweU  V.  State,  88  Ga.  32;  Stokes  v.  State,  58  Miss.  677;  People 
V.  Ch'ijin,  38  How.  Pr.  475;  Com.  v.  Burke,  12  Allen,  182. 

The  value  of  an  article  stolen  is  its  market  value;  and  evidence 
that  it  is  worth  $20  to  its  owner,  and  worth  nothing  to  anybody 
else,  does  not  show  its  market  value  to  be  $20.  To  be  of  the 
market  value  of  $20  it  must  be  capable  of  being  sold  for  that  sum 
at  a  fairly  conducted  sale, — ^at  a  sale  conducted  with  reasonable 
care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  time,  place  and  circumstances,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  highest  price.  Zocke  v.  State,  32  N. 
H.  106;  StaU  v.  Zadd,  32  N.  H.  110;  State  v.  Goodrich,  46  N. 
H.  186;  Cocheco  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Strafford,  51  N.  BL  481;  State  v. 
James,  58  N.  H.  67. 

If  the  value,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  be  the  same  as  proved 
upon  the  trial,  the  verdict  of  guilty,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment, 
is  proper.  If  the  value  alleged  in  the  indictment  should  be  differ- 
ent from  that  established  from  the  evidence,  the  jury,  in  render- 
ing a  verdict  of  guilty,  may  find  and  state  with  their  verdict  the 
amount  of  loss  resulting  from  the  offense,  etc  This  view,  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  general  verdict,  appears  to  me  to  be  sustained  by 
the  reasoning  in  the  case  of  WiUiams  v.  People,  24  N,  Y.  405. 
It  is  true  that  the  question  was  not  raised  in  that  case,  but  it 
would  appear  to  follow  from  the  argument  employed.  In  Wis- 
consin, however,  the  question  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
case  of  Sta4£  v.  White,  25  Wis.  359,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  is  a  findinsr  of  the  truth  of  all  the  ma- 
47 
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terial  averments  in  the  indictment,  including  the  averment  of 
value  when  value  is  material.  To  the  same  effect  also  is  the  case 
of  Schoonover  v.  State^  17  Ohio  St.  294. 

In  charging  a  larceny  of  several  articles  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  state  the  number  nor  to  allege  the  value  of  each 
article.  It  is  sufficient  to  allege  a  larceny  of  divers  of  the  articles 
of  an  aggregate  value.  This  is  a  common  mode  of  charging 
larceny  of  bank-notes  and  of  coin.  Com.  v.  Hussey^  111  Mass. 
432;  Com.  v.  StebhmSy  8  Gray,  492;  Com.  v.  Orimea^  10  Gray, 
470,  71  Am.  Dec.  666;  Com.  v.  GaUagher^  16  Gray,  240;  Com. 
V.  BvMa^  124  Mass.  449;  Com.  v.  CoUmSy  138  Mass.  483. 

§  456.  New  York  Rale  as  to  Name  of  Party  Defrauded.— 

Formerly,  before  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
it  was  the  inflexible  rule  that  the  name  of  the  person  in  whom 
property  was  laid,  although  matter  of  description,  must  be  proved 
according  to  the  indictment.  But  the  rule  is  now  changed  by  the 
code  of  criminal  procedure.    N.  Y.  Code  CriuL  Proc.  §  293. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  was  recognized  without 
question  in  People  v.  Poucher^  1  N.  Y.  Grim.  Rep.  544;  and  was 
upheld  by  a  divided  court  in  People  v.  Johnson^  4  N.  Y.  Grim. 
Rep.  591. 

The  constitutionality  of  similar  statutory  provisions  has  been 
recognized^without  question  by  the  highest  courts  of  several  of 
the  states.  Mul/rooney  v.  StatSy  26  Ohio  St.  326;  Com.  v.  G^Brieny 
2  Brewst  666;  Haywood  v.  StaUy  47  Miss.  1. 

§457.  Berlew  of  Miscellaneous  Authorities.— K  property 
is  parted  with  voluntarily  upon  contract,  the  offense  is  not  larceny. 
Penal  Code,  §  528;  People  v.  Morse^  3  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  104; 
Zmh  V.  People^  77  N.  Y.  114,  38  Am.  Rep.  589;  People  v. 
CrugeTy  102  K  Y.  510,  55  Am.  Rep.  830;  Movyrey  v.  WdUh,  8 
Cow.  238;  And/rewe  v.  Dieterichy  14  Wend.  31;  Rose  v.  People^ 
5  Hill,  294;  Smith  v.  PeopU,  53  N.  Y.  Ill,  13  Am.  Rep.  474; 
Th(ym»  V.  TuTcky  94  N.  Y.  90,  46  Am.  Rep.  126;  People  v. 
Baker,  96  K  Y.  340;  KelMi  v.  People^  6  Hun,  609;  Cowen^ 
Crim.  Dig.  320. 

It  is  not  larceny  if  the  owner  intends  to  part  with  the  property, 
and  deliver  the  possession  absolutely,  although  he  has  been  induced 
to  part  with  the  goods  by  fraudulent  means.  If  by  trick  or 
artifice  the  owner  of  property  is  induced  to  part  with  the  custody 
or  naked  possession  to  one  who  receives  the  property  a/nim^ 
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fv/ra7hd%  the  owner  still  meaning  to  retain  the  right  of  property, 
the  taking  will  be  larceny;  but  if  the  owner  part  with  not  only 
the  possession,  but  the  right  of  property  also,  the  offense  of  the 
party  obtaining  them  will  not  be  larceny,  but  that  of  obtaining 
goods  by  false  pretenses.  Robb  v.  People^  6  Hill,  394;  Lewer  v. 
Com.  15  Serg.  &  B.  93;  2  Eussell,  Crimes,  28. 

In  prosecutions  for  larceny  and  receiving,  several  articles  may 
be  joined  in  a  count,  and  the  proof  of  one  of  them  will  sustain 
the  indictment.  A  nolle  prosequi  may  be  entered  on  a  portion 
of  a  divisible  count,  even  after  verdict.  If  several  articles  are 
embraced  in  a  count  for  larceny,  and  one  of  them  is  sufficiently 
described  and  the  others  are  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quash  the 
indictment.  In  such  case,  it  is  proper  to  amend  by  striking  out 
the  articles  defectively  specified,  or  to  enter  a  noUe  prosequi  as  to 
them.  Indeed,  to  quash  an  indictment  on  such  ground  might 
effectually  defeat  justice,  as  where  the  statute  of  limitations  would 
1)0  an  answer  to  a  new  bill  for  the  larceny  of  the  article  which 
was  adequately  described  in  the  quashed  indictment.  A  defective 
description  of  an  article  in  a  divisible  count  for  larceny  is  analo- 
gous to  a  bad  count  in  an  indictment.  In  the  latter  case  a  general 
verdict  will  be  supported,  and  referred  to  the  good  counts  unless 
it  appear  that  evidence  was  received  which  was  admissible  only 
under  the  bad  counts.     Com.  v.  Jolmson^  133  Pa.  293. 

Where  an  indictment  for  grand  larceny  charged  the  act  con- 
stituting the  crime  thus,  that  defendant  ^^  unlawfully  and  feloni- 
ously did  steal,  take  and  carry  away "  the  property  described. 
Held,  that  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained  by  proof  that  the 
defendant  obtained  possession  of  the  property  from  the  owner 
upon  a  sale  on  credit  induced  by  false  and  fraudulent  representa- 
tions.   People  V.  Duma/r^  106  N.  T.  602. 

The  statute  defining  larceny  is  not  a  rule  of  pleading,  but  a 
guide  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  prescribing  the  proofs  requisite 
to  a  conviction ;  and  an  indictment  charging  larceny  in  the  com- 
mon law  form,  if  sustained  by  evidence,  justifies  a  conviction  for 
larceny  committed  in  any  of  the  ways. now  known  to  the  law. 
People  V.  Enochs  13  Wend.  176,  27  Am.  Dec.  197 ;  People  v. 
WhiU,  22  Wend.  176 ;  Fitzgerrold  v.  PeopU,  37  N.  T.  413 ;  Ken- 
nedy V.  People,  39  N.  Y.  245 ;  Cox  v.  People,  80  N.  Y.  600 ; 
People  V.  Conroy,  97  N.  Y.  62. 

Where  the  owner  of  personal  property  entrusts  it  to  another. 
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to  procure  a  loan  thereon,  and  the  latter  procures  the  loan  as 
anthorized,  his  omission  to  account  for,  or  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  will  not  sustain  an  indictment  against  him 
for  larceny  of  the  property.  People  v.  Oniger^  102  N.  T.  610, 
65  Am.  Eep.  880. 

Evidence  of  embezzlement  will  not  support  a  conviction  of 
larceny.  Com.  v.  Simpson^  9  Met  138 ;  Com.  v.  King^  9  Gush. 
284. 

In  People  v.  McDonald,  48  N.  Y.  61,  it  is  said :  "  If  money 
or  property  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  a  person  for  mere  cus- 
tody, or  for  some  specified  purpose,  the  l^al  possession  remains 
in  the  owner,  and  the  criminal  conversion  of  by  the  custodian  is 
larceny.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  rule  is  die  case  of  servants 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  property  belonging  to  their  masters." 
In  Smith  V.  People,  68  N.  T.  Ill,  13  Am.  Rep.  474,  it  was  said 
by  Allen,  'J.\  "  The  rule  is,  that  when  the  delivery  of  goods  is 
made  for  a  single  and  specific  purpose,  the  possession  is  still  suj^ 
posed  to  reside,  not  parted  with,  in  the  first  proprietor." 

In  theft,  general  or  from  the  person,  the  taking  must  be  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  or,  though  lawful  (with  consent) 
the  possession  of  the  property  must  be  obtained  by  some  false 
pretext,  or  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  value  of  the 
property  and  appropriate  it  to  the  use  of  the  taker,  with  an  actual 
appropriation.  If  there  be  consent  to  the  taking,  and  this  con. 
sent  is  not  obtained  by  false  pretext,  or  there  \a  no  intent  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  the  value,  accompanying  the  taking,  there 
can  be  no  theft.     Ora/oea  v.  State,  25  Tex.  App.  388. 

^^  If  a  man  find  goods  that  have  actually  been  lost,  or  are  rea- 
sonably supposed  by  him  to  have  been  lost,  and  appropriates 
them,  with  intent  to  take  the  entire  dominion  over  them,  really 
believing,  when  he  takes  them,  that  the  owner  cannot  be  foxmd, 
it  is  not  larceny.  But  if  he  takes,  with  like  intent,  though  lost, 
or  reasonably  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  reasonably  believing  that 
the  owner  can  be  found,  it  is  larceny."  Baker  v.  Staie,  29  Ohio 
St.  184. 

In  Com.  V.  Upricliard,  8  Gray,  484,  68  Am.  Dec.  762,  the 
property  had  been  stolen  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia^  and 
thence  carried  by  the  thief  into  Massachusetts.  The  defendant 
was  convicted  of  larceny,  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
latter  state.    This  conviction  was  set  aside  by  a  unanimous  court. 
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although  two  decisions  had  been  made  by  the  same  court  confirm- 
ing convictions,  where  the  property  had  been  stolen  in  a  sister 
state,  and  afterward  brought  by  the  thief  into  that  commonwealth. 
Without  overruling  the  older  cases,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  distingnished  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases.  The  following  cases  are  in  point,  that  a  state, 
into  which  stolen  goods  are  carried  by  a  thief  from  a  sister  state, 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  convict  for  the  larceny  of  the  goods,  and  a 
fortiori  when  the  goods  were  stolen  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  New  York :  People  v.  Oa/rdiner^  2  Johns.  477 ;  People  v. 
Schenck^  2  Johns.  479.  The  rule  was  afterwards  changed  in  that 
state  by  statute.  New  Jersey:  State  v.  Le  Blcmck^  31  N.  J.  L.  82. 
Pennsylvania :  Simmons  v.  Com,  6  Binn.  617.  North  Carolina: 
State  V.  Brovm^  2  N.  C.  100,  1  Am.  Dec.  548.  Tennessee: 
Simpson  v.  State^  4  Humph.  456.  Indiana :  BeaU  v.  State^  IS 
Ind.  378.  Louisiana :  Staie  v.  Reon/nalSy  14  La.  Ann.  276. 
*  There  are  two  cases  sustaining  convictions  for  larceny  in  the 
states,  where  the  property  had  been  stolen  in  the  British  prov- 
inces :  State  v.  BarUett^  11  Vt.  650,  and  State  v.  Underwood^  49 
Me.  181,  77  Am.  Dec.  254 ;  Stardey  v.  StaU,  24  Ohio  St  166, 15 
Am,  Eep.  604. 
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§458.  Eml^ezzlemeiit  Defined.  —  Embezzlement  is  distin- 
guished from  larceny  properly  so  called  as  being  committed  in 
respect  of  property  which  is  not  at  the  time  in  the  actoal  or  legal 
possession  of  the  owner.    1  Borrill,  Law  Diet.  415. 

The  fraudulently  removing  and  secreting  of  personal  property, 
with  which  the  party  has  been  entrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying it  to  his  own  use.    Bouvier,  Law  Diet.  622. 

The  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  embezzled  by  the  pris- 
oner must  be  such  as  has  not  come  to  the  possession  of  his  master; 
if  it  has  come  to  his  possession,  the  offense  is  larceny,  and  not 
embezzlement.    Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  445. 

Embezzlement  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  another's 
property  by  one  who  has  the  lawful  custody.  It  is  distinguished 
from  larceny  by  the  fact  of  lawful  custody.  It  is  the  peculiar 
crime  of  those  employed  or  trusted  by  others. 

This  is  not  a  common  law  offense,  but  is  a  general  statutory 
offense.    Browne,  Crim.  L.  48. 

Larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  things  that  are  not  tiie  subject 
of  property,  as  of  a  dead  body.  Rex  v.  Duffin^  Buss.  &  R. 
366;  King  v.  Lynn,  2  T.  R.  733. 
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Fnnds  appropriated  nnder  a  claim  of  right  are  not  embezzled^ 
and  it  may  be  generally  affirmed  that  only  snch  property  as  can 
be  the  subject  of  Va/rceny  is  subject  to  embezzlement  Sosa  v. 
Innia,  35  HL  487. 

§  459.  What  must  be  Established  to  Warrant  Conylc- 
tion. — To  warrant  the  conviction  of  an  agent  for  the  embezzle- 
ment of  his  principal's  money,  four  facts  must  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  wit :  First,  The  agency  whereby  the  defend- 
ant was  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  the  money;  Second, 
His  receipt  of  his  principal's  money;  Third,  That  he  received  it 
in  the  course  of  his  employment;  and  Fourth,  That  he  embezzled, 
misapplied  or  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  Bapalje,  Larceny  & 
Kindred  Offenses,  §  389,  citing  Webb  v.  State^  8  Tex.  App.  310. 

Under  these  rules  it  is  apparent  that  to  sustain  an  indictment 
for  embezzlement  against  the  treasurer  of  a  corporation  for  the 
alleged  conversion  of  its  moneys,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  money 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  accused  or  under  his  control  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  treasurer.  Bartow  v.  People^  78  N.  Y. 
377;  United  States  v.  OruiksJtcmk,  92  U.  S.  542,  23  L.  ed.  588; 
Bradtaugh  v.  Beg.  L.  R  3  Q.  B.  Div.  607. 

§  460.  Evidence  of  other  Fraudulent  Acts  Admissible.— 

Beg,  V.  Bichardson^  2  Fost.  &  F.  343,  was  a  charge  of  embez- 
zlement against  a  clerk  who  made  out  weekly  accounts  of  his  pay- 
ments. On  three  occasions  within  six  months  he  entered  the 
payments  correctly,  but,  in  adding  them  up,  made  the  totals  £2 
greater  than  they  were,  and  took  credit  for  the  larger  amounts. 
These  were  the  cases  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded. 
Evidence  that,  on  a  series  of  occasions  before  and  afterwards, 
precisely  similar  errors  had  been  made  and  advantage  taken  of  by 
him,  was  received  to  show  that  the  errors  in  the  three  instances 
to  which  the  indictments  related  were  intentional  and  fraudulent, 
and  not  accidental.  Com,  v.  Tv^Tcerma/rij  10  Gray,  173,  200,  was 
a  charge  of  embezzlement.  The  court  said  :  **Where  the  intent 
of  the  accused  party  forms  any  part  of  the  matter  in  issue,  evi- 
dence may  always  be  given  of  other  acts  not  in  issue,  provided 
they  tend  to  establish  the  intent  imputed  to  him  in  committing 
the  act."  Com.  v.  Shepard^  1  Allen,  575,  581,  was  another  case 
of  embezzlement.  It  was  held  that  evidence  of  another  act  of 
embezzlement  by  the  defendant,  during  the  same  week,  was  com- 
petent on  the  question  of  intent. 
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§  461.  The  Term  ^^  Robbery  »*  Delflined.— "  Robbery  is  the 
unlawful  taking  of  personal  property,  from  the  person  or  in  the 
presence  of  another,  against  his  will,  by  means  of  force,  or  vio- 
lence, or  fear  of  injury,  immediate  or  future,  to  his  person  or 
property,  or  the  person  or  property  of  a  relative  or  member  of  his 
family,  or  of  any  one  in  his  company  at  the  time  of  the  robbery. 
To  constitute  robbery,  the  force  or  fear  must  be  employed  either 
to  obtain  or  retain  possession  of  the  property  or  to  prevent  or 
overcome  resistance  to  the  taking.  If  employed  merely  as  a 
means  of  escape  it  does  not  constitute  robbery.  .  .  .  The 
degree  of  force  is  unmatei-ial."  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §§  224,  225. 
See  PeopU  v.  FoUy,  9  N.  T.  S.  R  24. 

^^The  felonious  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting  him  m 
fear."  4  BL  Com.  242.  See  also  Bloomer  v.  Peoplej  1  Abb.  App. 
Dec.  146. 

§  462.  What  Eyldence  is  Competent  to  Establish.— Evi- 

dence  is  competent  which  shows  the  snatching  a  thing  from  the 
hands  of  another,  accompanied  with  violence,  or  threats  creating 
apprehensions  of  bodily  harm,  or  resistance  however  slight,  as  this 
constitutes  robbery.    Evams  v.  J^ate^  80  Ala.  4. 

The  supreme  court  of  Iowa  in  a  recent  case  [State  v.  Calhovny 
72  Iowa,  432)  in  passing  upon  the  merits  of  certain  instructions 
given  by  the  trial  court  to  the  jury,  has  established  certain  propo- 
sitions relating  to  the  crime  of  robbery  that  directly  involve 
positive  rules  of  evidence.  The  court  says :  '^  It  is  not  necesssary, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  stealing  and  carrying  away  4n  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  said  Nellie  Baldwin,' that  it  should  have  been 
done  (if  done)  in  her  immediate  view,  or  where  she  could  see  it 
done.  And  if  you  find  from  the  evidence,  beyoud  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  defendant  made  a  violent  assault  upon  said  NeUie, 
by  choking  her  and  causing  her  to  fall  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms  or  apartments  of  her  house,  and  then  tied  her  hands  and 
feet  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intention  of  stealing  some  money 
or  property  in  the  house;  and  you  further  so  find  that  she, 
through  fear  of  personal  violence,  told  defendant  where  her 
money  or  watch  was  in  an  adjoining  room  or  rooms;  and  you 
further  so  find  that  thereupon  defendant  passed  through  a  door 
or  doors  into  such  room  or  rooms,  and  did  there,  within  hearing 
of  said  Nellie  Baldwin,  take  and  carry  away  from  said  room  or 
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rooms  the  property  described  in  the  indictment,  or  some  part 
thereof;  and  jon  farther  so  find  that  snch  property  was  under 
her  immediate  control,  and  that  such  taking,  if  any,  was  against 
the  will  of  the  said  Nellie  Baldwin,  and  was  without  any  right,  or 
claim  of  right,  of  defendant  in  said  property,  and  with  the  intent 
to  deprive  her  thereof, — ^then  and  in  snch  case  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  stealing  and  taking  from  the  'immediate  presence'  of 
the  said  Nellie  Baldwin  within  the  meaning  of  the  law." 

Evidence  of  the  mere  snatching  of  anything  from  the  hand  of 
another  in  the  absence  of  any  struggle  or  resistance  by  the  owner 
or  any  force  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  thief  is  insufficient  proof 
of  robbery.  McCloaJcey  v.  People^  5  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  299;  People 
V.  HaU,  6  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  642;  People  v.  McOmty,  24  Hun,  64. 

The  evidence  must  disclose  the  felonious  intent,  and  as  in  cases 
of  larceny,  the  taking  of  the  property  must  be  ammo  furandi. 

Where  a  scuffle  takes  place  between  the  prosecutor  and  the 
accused,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  was  deprived  of  a  ruling 
measure,  his  hat,  and  a  quantity  of  articles  out  of  his  pockets, 
which  were  afterwards  found  by  the  roadside ;  but  as  it  turned 
out  that  he  wa«  tipsy  at  the  time,  and  the  articles  might  have 
been  lost  in  the  struggle,  without  any  intent  of  felonious  appro- 
priation on  the  prisoner's  part,  he  was  acquitted.  Brude  Casey 
Alison,  Prin.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  358. 

Mere  trick  or  contrivance  by  which  possession  of  the  property 
is  obtained,  if  unaccompanied  by  violence,  will  not  amount  to 
robbery.    Hvber  v.  State^  57  Ind.  841. 

The  taking  of  property  from  the  person  of  another  is  robbery, 
when  it  appears  that  although  the  taking  was  fully  completed 
without  his  knowledge,  such  knowledge  was  prevented  by  the  use 
of  force  or  fear. 

The  violence  contemplated  means  more  than  a  simple  assault 
and  battery.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  force  the  person  to  part 
with  his  property  not  only  against  his  will  but  in  spite  of  his 
resistance.    McCloekey  v.  People^  5  Park.  Crim.  Bep.  299. 

Secretly  picking  a  pocket  is  no  robbery.  The  victim  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  Norrii  Case^  6  City  Hall  Eec.  86; 
MaJumey  v.  People,  5  Thomp.  &  C.  329. 

Upon  a  trial  for  robbery  in  the  first  degree,  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty from  the  person  by  force  and  violence  was  clearly  proved. 
A  strong  array  of  circumstances  was  proved,  pointing  to  the 
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prisoner  as  the  person  who  committed  the  offense.  Held,  that 
the  question  of  the  prisoner's  gnilt  was  properly  submitted  to  the 
jury.    Bloomer  v.  People^  3  Keyes,  9. 

A  party  in  possession  of  a  chattel  is,  to  all  intents,  the  legal 
owner,  except  as  to  the  rightful  owner,  and  especially  as  against 
any  wrongdoer  or  criminal  trespasser.  Reji  v.  Deakm,  2  Leach, 
C.  C.  862;  People  v.  BenneU,  37  N.  Y.  117,  93  Am.  Dec.  651, 
and  cases  therein  dted;  State  v.  Addmgton^  1  Bail.  L.  310.  The 
age  of  the  person  in  possession  of  the  goods  cannot  be  material 
People  V.  Kendall,  25  Wend.  399,  37  Am.  Dec.  240. 

The  cases  abundantly  sustain  the  position,  that  an  averment  of 
ownership  in  the  person  having  the  actual  possession  and  control 
of  the  thing  stolen  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  is  all  that  is  required 
People  V.  Bennett,  evpra,  and  cases  cited. 

It  is  held  in  People  v.  McDonald,  43  N.  T.  61,  that  if  money 
or  property  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  a  person  for  mere 
custody  or  charge,  or  for  some  specific  purpose,  the  legal  posses- 
sion remains  in  the  owner,  and  a  criminal  conversion  of  it  by  the 
custodian  is  larceny. 

§  463.  Tiews  of  Professor  Greenleaf.^Professor  Greenleaf, 
says  (3  Greenl.  Ev.  §  231) :  "Evidence  that  the  money  or  goods 
were  obtained  from  the  owner  by  putting  him  in  fear,  will  sup- 
port the  allegation  that  they  were  taken  by  force.  And  the  law, 
i/n  odium  epoliatorie,  will  presume  fear,  wherever  there  appears  a 
just  ground  for  it  The  fear  may  be  of  injury  to  the  person;  or, 
to  the  property;  or,  to  the  reputation;  and  the  circumstances 
must  be  such  as  to  indicate  a  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner.  The  fear,  also,  must  be  shown  to  have  continued 
upon  the  party  up  to  the  time  when  he  parted  with  his  goods  or 
money;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  words  of  menace,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  were  sufficient  without  them;  as,  if  he 
begged  alms  with  a  drawn  sword;  or,  by  similar  intimidation, 
took  another's  goods  under  color  of  a  purchase,  for  half  their 
value,  or  the  like.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  fact  was 
attended  with  those  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror,  which,  in 
common  experience,  are  likely  to  induce  a  man  unwilling  to  part 
with  his  money  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  property,  or  reputa- 
tion." The  distinguished  author  cites  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  teirt  the  following  authorities :  Cflafy  v.  State^  38 
Ark.  561;   DiU  v.  State,  6  Tex.  App.  113;   Shinn  v.  J^aie,  64 
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Ind.  13,  31  Am.  Eep.  110;  State  v.  HowerUm^  58  Mo.  581; 
Foster,  Orim.  L.  128, 129;  2  East,  P.  0.  711,  712. 

§  464.  The  Terms  ^^  Fear ''  and  ^^  Violence  *'  Considered.— 

It  remains  further  to  be  considered  of  what  nature  this  fear  may 
be.  This  is  an  inquiry  the  more  difficult,  because  it  is  nowhere 
defined  in  any  of  the  acknowledged  treatises  upon  this  subject. 
Lord  Hale  proposes  to  consider  what  shall  be  said  to  a  putting  in 
fear;  but  he  leaves  this  part  of  the  question  untouched.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  534.  Lords  Coke  and  Hawkins  do  the  same.  8  Coke, 
Inst.  68;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  chap.  34.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  seems  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  property's  being 
taken  against  the  will  of  the  party,  and  he  lays  the  circumstance 
of  fear  out  of  the  question;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  when  the  fact  is 
attended  with  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror,  the  law  in 
odium  spoliataris  will  presume  fear,  if  it  be  necessary,  where 
there  appears  to  be  so  just  a  ground  for  it.  Foster,  Crim.  L.  123, 
128.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  leans  to  the  same  opinion.  4  Bl. 
Com.  242.  But  neither  of  them  afford  any  precise  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  fear  or  apprehension  supposed  to  exist. 

The  amount  and  degree  of  violence  which  the  accused  must  ex- 
ert to  bring  him  within  the  statute  defining  robbery,  are  not  de- 
clared, and  they  manifestly  could  not  be.  The  gravamen  of  the 
crime  consists  in  taking  "the  personal  property  of  another  from 
his  person,  or  in  his  presence,  and  against  his  will,  by  violence  to 
his  person,  or  by  putting  such  person  in  fear  of  some  immediate 
injury  to  his  person."  In  other  words  the  violence  to  the  person, 
or  the  fear  of  immediate  injury  to  the  person,  which,  against  the 
owner's  will,  is  sufficient  to  take  his  property,  will,  if  the  taking 
be  felonious,  render  the  taker  amenable  to  the  statute.  It  is  not 
the  extent  and  degree  of  force  which  make  the  crime,  but  the  suc- 
cess thereof.  In  short,  the  force  which  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
property  against  the  owner's  will,  is  all  that  the  statutes  contem- 
plate; the  distinction  between  robbery  and  larceny  consists  in 
this,  in  the  latter,  the  act  "is  accomplished  secretly,  or  by  sur- 
prise or  fraud,  while  in  the  former  the  felonious  taking  must  be 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  violence,  threats  or  terror  to  the 
person  despoiled."    2  East,  P.  C.  559. 

To  authorize  a  conviction  of  theft  of  property  recently  stolen 
from  the  fact  that  the  stolen  property  was  in  defendant's  posses- 
sion, such  possession  must  be  recent  and  personal,  and  there  must 
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be  a  conscious  assertion  of  claim  to  the  property;  and  a  reasonable 
donbt  thereof  requires  an  acquittal.  Clark  v.  Staie^  30  Tex.  App» 
402. 

§  465.  Description  of  Property  Stolen  not  Required. — 

"It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  one  who  is  robbed  of  money 
or  its  representative  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  it,  and  it 
would  render  it  almost  impossible  to  convict  a  thief  or  a  robber  if 
courts  should  undertake  to  require  the  prosecutor,  in  all  cases,  to- 
give  a  particular  description  of  the  money  or  note  feloniously 
taken.  The  failure  to  give  an  exact  description  can  never  en- 
danger the  liberty  of  an  innocent  man,  but  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule  as  that  for  which  counsel  contend  would  furnish  the 
gailty  with  ready  and  easy  means  of  escape."  Riggn  v.  SUxU^  104- 
Ind.  261. 

§  466.  The  Terms  '^  Burglary  **  and  ^^  Break  "  Defined.— 

The  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  another  in  the  nights 
time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein  whether  the  fel- 
ony be  actually  committed  or  not.  State  v.  Wihon^  1  N.  J.  L 
441, 1  Am.  Dec.  216;  dmi.  v.  Newdl^  7  Mass.  247;  8  Coke,  Inst. 
63;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  649;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  chap.  38,  §  1;  4  BL  Com. 
224;  2  East,  P.  C.  chap.  15,  p.  484,  §  1;  2  Bnssell  Crimes,  2;  Bos- 
coe,  Crim.  £v.  252.  The  circumstances  to  be  considered  are,  1. 
In  what  place  the  offense  can  be  committed;  2.  At  what  time;  3.  By 
what  means;  4.  With  what  intention.    Bouvier,  Law  Diet  196. 

The  offense  must  be  committed  in  the  night,  for  in  the  day 
time  there  can  be  no  burglary.  4  Bl.  Com.  224.  And  the  intent 
mast  be  felonious.  2  Bussell,  Crimes,  33.  Any,  the  least,  entry, 
with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body,  hand,  or  foot,  or  with  any 
instrument  or  weapon,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
a  felony,  will  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offense.  3  Coke,  Inst 
64;  4  Bl.  CouL  227;  Bac.  Abr.  title  Bwglaryy  B;  Comyn,  Dig. 
JvsticeSy  p.  4. 

''The  word  ''break,"  means  and  includes, 

"1.  Breaking  or  violently  detaching  any  part,  internal  or  exter> 
nal  of  a  building;  or, 

"2.  Opening,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  therein,  by  any  means 
whatever,  any  outer  door  of  a  building,  or  of  any  apartment  or 
set  of  apartments  therein  separately  used  or  occupied,  or  any 
window,  shutter,  scuttle  or  other  thing  used  for  covering  or  cLo»- 
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ing  an  opening  thereto  or  therein,  or  which  gives  passage  from 
one  part  thereof  to  another;  or, 

"3.  Obtaining  an  entrance  into  snch  building  or  apartment,  by 
any  threat  or  artifice  used  for  that  purpose,  or  by  collusion  with 
any  person  therein;  or, 

"4.  Entering  such  a  building  or  apartment  by  or  through  any 
pipe,  chimney,  or  other  opening,  or  by  excavating,  digging,  or 
breaking  through  or  under  the  building,  or  the  walls  or  founda- 
tion thereof."    N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  499. 

'^It  seems  agreed,  that  such  a  breaking  as  is  implied  by  law  in 
•every  unlawful  entry  on  the  possession  of  another,  whether  it  be 
open  or  be  inclosed,  and  will  maintain  a  common  indictment,  or 
•action  of  trespass  qua/re  dau9ura  fregit^  will  not  satisfy  the  words 
fdonice  et  hi/rgla/riter^  except  in  some  special  cases,  in  which  it  is 
accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as  make  it  as  heinous  as  an 
actual  breaking.  And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  if  one  enters 
into  a  house  by  a  door  which  he  finds  open,  or  through  a  hole 
which  was  made  there  before,  and  steals  goods,  etc.,  or  draws  any- 
thing out  of  a  house  through  a  door  or  window  which  was  open 
before,  or  enters  into  the  house  through  a  door  open  in  the  day 
time,  and  lies  there  till  night,  and  then  robs  and  goes  away  with- 
out breaking  any  part  of  the  house,  he  is  not  guilty  of  burglary." 
1  Hawk.  P.  0.  chap.  38,  §§  4,  5. 

§  467.  What  the  State  must  Prove.— "On  an  indictment  for 
burglary  it  is  essential  to  prove,  1st,  a  felonious  breaking  and  en- 
tering; 2d,  of  the  dwelling-house;  3d,  in  the  night-time;  4th,  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  whether 
the  prisoner  has  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  breaking;  but  whether 
that  act  amounts  to  a  burglarious  breaking,  is  a  pure  question  of 
law.  There  must  be  evidence  of  an  actual  or  constructive  break- 
ing, for  if  the  entry  was  obtained  through  an  open  door  or  win- 
dow, it  is  no  burglary.  But  the  lifting  of  a  latch;  taking  out  a 
pane  of  glass;  lifting  up  of  folding  doors;  breaking  of  a  wall  or 
gates  which  protect  the  house;  the  descent  down  a  chimney;  the 
turning  of  a  key  where  the  door  is  locked  on  the  inside,  consti- 
tutes a  sufficient  breaking. 

"Where  the  glass  of  the  window  was  broken,  but  the  shutter 
within  was  not  broken,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  breaking  was 
sufficient,  and  no  judgment  was  given. 
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"Where  an  entry  has  been  gained  without  any  breaking,  a  sub- 
sequent breaking  will  constitute  the  offense;  as  where  the  party 
lifts  the  latch  of  a  chamber  door,  or  a  servant  raises  the  latch  of 
his  master's  door  with  intent  to  murder  or  rob  his  master."  2 
Stark.  Ev.  275. 

§  468.  FresumptiTe  Eyidence  of. — ^Where  a  burglary  is  con- 
nected  with  a  larceny,  mere  possession  of  the  stolen  goods,  with- 
out any  other  evidence  of  guilt,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  prima 
facie  or  presumptive  evidence  of  the  burglary. 

But  where  goods  have  been  feloniously  taken  by  means  of  a 
burglary,  and  they  are  immediately  or  soon  thereafter  found  in 
the  actual  and  exclusive  possession  of  a  person  who  gives  a  false 
account,  or  refuses  to  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  goods  came  into  his  possession,  proof  of  such  possession  and 
guilty  conduct  is  presumptive  evidence,  not  only  that  he  stole  the 
goods,  but  that  he  made  use  of  the  means  by  which  access  to  them 
was  obtained. 

There  should  be  some  evidence  of  guilty  conduct,  besides  the 
bare  possession  of  the  stolen  property  before  the  presumption  of 
burglary  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  larceny.  Davis  v.  JPeopUj 
1  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  447. 

§  469.  What  is  ^^Constructive  Breaking.*'— It  has  fre- 
quently  been  held  in  this  country,  that  the  evidence  must  show 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  accused  obtained  admission 
to  a  dwelling-house  at  night,  vnth  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony, 
by  means  of  artifice  or  fraud  or  upon  a  pretense  of  business  or 
social  intercourse,  is  a  constructive  breaking,  and  will  sustain  an 
indictment  charging  a  burglary  by  breaking  and  entering.  Johrtr 
ston  V.  Com.  85  Fa.  54,  27  Am.  Rep.  622;  RoUand  v.  Com,  82 
Pa.  306,  22  Am.  Rep.  758;  StaU  v.  Wilson,  1  N.  J.  L.  439, 1  Am. 
Dec  216;  State  v.  McCaU,  4  Ala.  643,  39  Am.  Dec.  314;  Bishop, 
Statutory  Crimes,  §  312,  and  cases  there  cited.  The  same  was 
held  in  Ohio  under  a  statute  against  '^  forcible "  breaking  and 
entering.  Ducher  v.  State,  18  Ohio,  308.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
in  the  state  of  "Wisconsin,  the  common  law  doctrine  of  construct- 
ive breaking  has  no  application  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact 
is  superseded  by  statute,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  re-affirmed. 
Thus:  "Any  unlawful  entry  of  a  dwelling  or  other  building 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  shall  be  deemed  a  breaking  and 
entering  of  such  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  within  the 
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meaning  of  the  last  four  sections."  Rev.  Stat.,  §  4411.  This 
section  merely  establishes  a  rule  of  evidence  whereby  the  scope 
of  constrnctive  breaking  is  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  "  any  unlaw- 
ful entry  of  a  dwelling-house  or  other  building  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony."  See  State  v.  Eane^  63  Wis.  262.  It  in  no 
way  narrows  the  scope  of  constructive  breaking,  as  understood  at 
common  law,  but  merely  enlarges  it  in  the  particulars  named.  In 
all  other  respects  such  constructive  breaking  signifies  the  same  as 
at  common  law.  It  necessarily  follows  that  as  the  word  ^'  break," 
used  in  section  4410,  had  obtained  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning 
at  common  law  when  applied  to  a  dwelling-house  proper  or  other 
buildings  within  the  curtilage,  the  legislature  must  be  presumed 
to  have  used  it  in  the  same  sense  when  therein  applied  to  other 
statutory  breakings.  Ex  parte  Vincent^  26  Ala.  145,  62  Am. 
Dec.  714;  Ducher  v.  State,  18  Ohio,  808;  Bishop,  Statutory 
Crimes,  §§  7,  88.  That  is  to  say  they  must  be  deemed  to  have 
used  the  word  as  understood  at  common  law  in  relation  to  the 
same  or  a  like  subject-matter.  NichoUa  v.  State,  68  Wis.  416,  60 
Am.  Kep.  870. 

§  470.  Evidence  of  Former  Attempts. — On  a  trial  for  burg- 
lary, i^;  is  no  valid  objection  to  evidence,  tending  to  show  the 
burglarious  intent  of  defendant's  act,  that  it  proves  another  and 
distinct  offense,  but  the  intent  with  which  he  entered  may  be 
shown  by  proof  of  a  felony  committed  in  an  adjoining  store. 
Osborne  v.  People,  2  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  588;  Phillips  v.  People, 
57  Barb.  363.  In  Mason  v.  State,  42  Ala.  532,  evidence  was 
held  admissible  to  show  that  the  prisoners  had  committed  other 
burglaries  than  that  charged.  The  court  says :  "  The  evidence 
tended  to  show  that  there  was  a  privity  and  community  of  design 
between  the  prisoners  to  commit  offenses  of  the  character  charged 
against  them."  "  Privity  and  community  of  design  "  is  a  larger 
plirase  than  "  intent,"  but  it  means  the  same  thing.  To  show 
their  intent,  written  articles  of  agreement  signed  by  the  defend- 
ants, setting  forth  their  intent  of  going  into  the  burglary  busi- 
ness, would  be  competent.  And  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
their  agreement  be  reduced  to  writing.  Their  oral  statements 
would  be  equally  competent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dealer  in  coun- 
terfeit money,  and  the  intent  may  be  proved  by  other  burglaries, 
as  well  as  by  written  or  oral  statements;  by  acts,  as  well  as  by 
words  written  or  spoken,  by  the  executed,  as  well  as  by  the  exec- 
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utory  agreement  And  in  the  case  of  a  single  defendant^  his  in- 
tent may  be  shown  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  that  would  be 
admissible  against  several  joint  defendants,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dealer  in  counterfeit  money.  Evidence  that  a  man  has  often 
passed  coanterfeit  money  has  a  legal  tendency  to  show  that  he 
intends  to  pass  more  of  the  same  kind  of  money  found  in  his  pos> 
session.  The  number  of  his  previous  attempts  to  pass  such  money 
affects  the  weight,  not  the  competency,  of  this  kind  of  evidence. 
So,  when  A  has  broken  and  entered  B's  house,  and  the  question 
is  whether  he  broke  and  entered  it  with  a  burglarious  intent,  evi- 
dence of  his  having  repeatedly  broken  and  entered  other  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing,  tends  to  show  the  intent  with  which 
he  broke  and  entered  B's  house. 

§  471.  Partial  Beview  of  Late  Decisions.— In  People  v. 
Ah  Sin^y  59  Cal.  400,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows* 
-^  The  defendant  was  proceeded  against  by  information,  and  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  burglary,  and  on  the  trial  the  court 
below  instructed  the  jury  that  the  possession  of  stolen  property, 
supported  by  other  circumstances  and  other  evidence  tending  to 
show  guilt,  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  the  case.  This  was  error, 
whether  the  possession  was  strong  evidence,  or  only  slight  evi- 
dence, tending  to  show  guilt,  was  a  matter  for  the  jury  to  pasg 
upon,  and  not  a  question  for  the  court  to  determine."  In  People 
V.  TitJiermgtony  59  Cal.  598,  wherein  the  appellant  was  convicted 
of  burglary,  a  similar  instruction  was  held  erroneous,  the  court 
below  having  said  that  ^^  such  possession,  if  proven  to  the  satis^ 
faction  of  the  jury,  and  unexplained  by  the  defendant,  supported 
by  other  circumstances  tending  to  show  guilt,  is  a  strong  circum- 
stance tending  to  show  guilt."  In  People  v.  Cline^  74  Cal.  575, 
it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny, 
and  the  following  instruction  was  given  to  the  jury :  "  The  pos- 
session of  stolen  property,  supporting  other  evidence  tending  to 
show  guilt,  is  a  strong  circumstance  tending  to  show  guilt."  The 
court  aflSrmed  the  case  of  People  v.  Ah  Smg^  eupra^  and  Chief 
Justice  Searls,  in  the  opinion,  says :  ^^  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  law,  upon  which  the  court  should  instruct  the  jury, 
but  one  of  fact  which  is  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  latter. 
In  adducing  the  ultimate  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  they  are  the 
sole  judges  of  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  probative  fact  of 
possession  of  property  recently  stolen,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  and  stamping  the  character  of  such  possession." 
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In  Clary  v.  State^  33  Ark.  566,  this  court  said :  "  Perhaps,  on 
a  trial  for  robbery,  if  the  state  fails  to  prove  that  the  ^oods  were 
taken  from  the  person  or  party  charged  to  have  been  injured,  by 
putting  him  in  fear,  or  by  intimidation  or  violence,  and  proves 
that  the  goods  were  taken  from  his  person  furtively,  the  accused 
might  be  accused  of  larceny." 

In  8t(xte  V.  JEmeraon^  48  Iowa,  174,  substantially  the  same  ques- 
tion arose,  and  the  court  said :  '^  When  a  reasonable  doubts  exists 
as  to  the  character  of  the  recent  possession,  whether  it  be  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  defendant's 
guilt.  If  such  doubt  exists  he  cannot  be  convicted.  Now,  such 
a  doubt  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  upon  less  than  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  It  was  therefore  erroneous  to  direct 
the  jury  that  they  could  find  the  defendant  guilty,  unless  defend- 
ant, by  a  preponderance  of  the  testimony,  reasonably  satisfied 
them  that  his  possession  of  the  cattle  was  innocent."  See  also 
State  V.  Hmry,  48  Iowa,  403 ;  State  v.  Merrick^  19  Me.  398; 
Haa  V.  StaU,  8  Ind.  439;  Heed  v.  State,  25  Wis.  421. 

A  family  vault  in  a  cemetery  is  a  "  building  or  erection  or  en- 
closnre,"  as  defined  in  the  penal  code,  and  a  person  who  breaks 
and  enters  the  same  with  intent  to  commit  a  crime  therein,  is 
guilty  of  burglary  in  the  third  degree."  People  v.  Hicharda^  5 
X.  Y.  Orim.  Rep.  355. 
48 
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§472.  DlstinGtion  between  Murder  and  Hanslanghter.^ 

Yolnntary  manslanghter  often  so  nearly  approaches  murder,  it  i§ 
necessary  to  distingaish  it  dearly.  This  difference  is  this :  Man- 
slaughter is  never  attended  by  legal  malice  or  depravity  of  heart, 
that  condition  or  frame  of  mind  before  spoken  of,  exhibitiug 
wickedness  of  disposition,  recklessness  of  consequences  or  cruelty, 
being  sometimes  a  willful  act,  as  the  term  ^Voluntarily''  denotes. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  should  take  away  every 
evidence  of  cool  depravity  of  heart  or  wanton  cruelty.  There- 
fore, to  reduce  an  intentional  blow,  stroke  or  wounding,  resulting 
in  death,  to  voluntary  manslaughter,  there  must  be  sufficient 
cause  or  provocation,  and  a  state  of  rage  or  passion,  without  time 
to  cool,  placing  the  prisoner  beyond  the  control  of  his  reason,  and 
suddenly  impelling  him  to  the  deed.  If  any  of  these  be  wanting, 
if  there  be  provocation  without  passion,  or  passion  without  a 
sufficient  cause  of  provocation,  or  there  be  time  to  cool,  and  rea- 
son has  resumed  its  sway,  the  killing  will  be  murder. 

"  Murder    ...    is  the  voluntary  killing  of  any  person  .    .    . 
of  malice  pretense  or  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied,  by 
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law ;  the  sense  of  whicli  word  malice  is  not  only  confiped  to  a  par- 
ticnla:r  ill  will  to  the  deceased,  but  is  intended  to  denote,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  expresses  it,  an  action  flowing  from  a  wicked  and 
corrupt  motive,  a  thing  done  nudo  omimo^  where  the  fact  has  been 
attended  with  such  circumstances  as  carry  in  them  the  plain  indi* 
cations  of  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty  and  fatally  bent  upon 
mischief.  And  therefore  malice  is  implied  from  any  deliberate, 
cruel  act  against  another,  however  sudden,"    §  2. 

"  Manslaughter  is  principally  distinguishable  from  murder  in 
this:  that  though  the  act  which  occasions  the  death  be  xmlawful, 
or  likely  to  be  attended  with  bodily  mischief,  yet  the  malice, 
either  express  or  implied,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  murder,  is 
presumed  to  be  wanting  in  manslaughter ;  and,  the  act  being  im- 
puted to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  the  correction  ordained 
for  it  is  proportionally  lenient."     §  4. 

"  The  implication  of  malice  arises  in  every  instance  of  homi- 
cide amounting,  in  point  of  law,  to  murder;  and  in  every  charge 
of  murder,  the  fact  of  killing  being  first  proved,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  accident,  necessity,  or  infirmity,  are  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  prisoner,  unless  they  arise  out  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced against  him."    §  12. 

"  Whenever  death  ensues  from  sudden  transport  of  passion  or 
heat  of  blood,  if  upon  a  reasonable  provocation  and  without 
malice,  or  if  upon  sudden  combat,  it  will  be  manslaughter;  if 
without  such  provocation,  or  the  blood  has  had  reasonable  time  or 
opportunity  to  cool,  or  there  be  evidence  of  express  malice,  it  will 
be  murder."    §  19. 

"  Words  of  reproach,  how  grievous  soever,  are  not  provocation 
sufficient  to  free  the  party  killing  from  the  guilt  of  murder;  nor 
are  contemptuous  or  insulting  actions  or  gestures,  without  an 
assault  upon  the  person;  nor  is  any  trespass  against  lands  or 
goods.  This  rule  governs  every  case,  where  the  party  killing 
upon  such  provocation  made  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  or  otherwise 
manifested  an  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  some  great  bodily  harm. 
But  if  he  had  given  the  other  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  had  struck  him 
with  a  stick,  or  other  weapon  not  likely  to  kill,  and  had  unluckily 
and  against  his  intention  killed  him,  it  had  been  but  man- 
slaughter."    1  East,  P.  0.  chap.  6,  §§  2,  4, 12, 19,  20. 

No  person  can  be  convicted  of  murder  or  manslaughter  unless 
the  death  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  killed  and  the  fact 
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of  killing  by  the  defendant,  as  alleged,  are  each  established  as  in- 
dependent facts;  the  f onner  by  direct  proof  and  the  latter  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt 

§  473.  Degrees  of  the  Offense.— ^^The  killing  of  a  human  be- 
ing, unless  it  is  excusable  or  justifiable,  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree  when  committed,  either, 

1.  From  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  design  to  effect  the 
death  of  the  person  killed,  or  of  another,  or 

2.  By  an  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others,  and  evincing  a 
depraved  mind,  regardless  of  human  life,  although  without  a  pre- 
meditated design  to  effect  the  death  of  any  individual;  or  without 
a  design  to  effect  death,  by  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission 
of,  or  in  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony,  either  upon  or  affecting 
the  person  killed  or  otherwise;  or, 

3.  When  perpetrated  in  committing  the  crime  of  arson  in  ihe 
first  degree. 

^^Such  killing  of  a  human  being  is  murder  in  the  second  degree^ 
when  committed  with  a  design  to  affect  the  death  of  the  person 
killed,  or  of  another,  but  without  deliberation  and  premeditation* 

^^Such  homicide  is  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree,  when  com- 
mitted without  a  design  to  effect  death,  either 

1.  By  a  person  engaged  in  committing,  or  attempting  to  com- 
mit, a  misdemeanor,  affecting  the  person  or  property,  either  of 
the  person  killed,  or  of  another;  or 

2.  In  the  heat  of  passion,  but  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner,  or 
by  means  of  a  dangerous  weapon. 

^^Such  homicide  is  manslaughter  in  the  second  d^ree,  when 
committed  without  a  design  to  effect  death,  either 

1.  By  a  person  committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a  trespass, 
or  other  invasion  of  a  private  right,  either  of  a  person  killed,  or 
of  another,  not  amounting  to  a  crime;  or, 

2.  In  the  heat  of  passion,  but  not  by  a  dangerous  weapon  or  by 
the  use  of  means  either  cruel  or  unusual ;  or 

3.  By  any  act,  procurement  or  culpable  negligence  of  any  per- 
son, which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  does  not  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  nor  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree.  See  K.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §§  18S,  184^ 
189, 193. 

In  jurisdictions  where  murder  is  divided  into  two  degrees,  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  requiring  deliberation  and  premeditation. 
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in  other  words,  actual  malice,  it  has  been  frequently  held  that 
evidence  of  mental  excitement  resulting  from  drunkenness  and, 
perhaps,  also  of  other  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mind  not 
amounting  to  insanity,  may  reduce  an  unprovoked  homicide  to 
murder  in  the  second  degree;  but  it  has  always  been  held  that 
such  evidence  cannot  of  itself  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter. 
On  this  point  see  Jonea  v.  Com.  75  Pa.  403;  Mclntyre  v.  People^ 
38  111.  520;  Rafferty  v.  PeopU,  66  lU.  118,  18  Am.  Eep.  601; 
People  V.  Rogers^  18  N.  Y.  27,  72  Am.  Dec.  484;  Com.  v.  Hcmkr 
insy  3  Gray,  463;  People  v.  Bdenda^  21  Cal.  544;  PirUe  v.  State, 
9  Humph.  663;  SaHe  v.  State,  11  Humph.  155;  Tid/uodL  v.  State, 
70  Ala.  33;  WiUis  v.  Com.  32  Gratt.  929. 

"All  peculiar  traits  may  be  put  in  evidence  to  lower  the  grade 
of  the  offense,  although  they  do  not  amount  to  insanity. "  1 
Whart  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

"Partial  insanity  may  be  evidence  to  disprove  the  presence  of 
the  kind  of  malice  required  by  the  law  to  constitute  the  particu- 
lar crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is  accused."  Stephen,  Dig.  1863, 
§92. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  legislature,  considering  that  there  is  a 
manifest  difference  in  the  degree  of  guilt,  where  a  deliberate  in- 
tention to  kill  exists,  and  where  none  appears,  distinguishes  mur- 
der into  two  grades,  murder  of  the  first  and  murder  of  the  sec- 
ond degree;  and,  provided  that  the  jury  before  whom  any  person 
indicted  for  murder  shall  be  tried,  shall,  if  they  find  him  guilty 
thereof,  ascertain  in  their  verdict  whether  it  be  murder  of  the 
first  or  murder  of  the  second  degree. 

§  474.  When  Justifiable. — ^Homicide  is  declared  to  be  justifi- 
able, excusable  or  felonious.    4  Bl.  Com.  176. 

Every  homicide  which  is  neither  justifiable  nor  excusable  must 
of  necessity  be  "felonious."  Every  felonious  homicide  must  be 
and  is  either  murder  or  manslaughter.    4  Bl.  Com.  190.    ^ 

Murder  and  manslaughter  are  each  and  both  felonies.  2  Bishop, 
Crim.  L.  617. 

Therefore  every  assault  feloniously  committed  with  intent  to 
"feloniously  kUl,"  must  of  necessity  be  and  is  a  criminal  assault, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  either  murder  or  manslanghter. 
An  assault  with  intent  to  commit  either  of  these  crimes  is  an 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  is  indictable.  2  Bishop, 
Crinu  L.  629. 
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All  statutes  providing  for  the  punishment  of  assaults  with  in- 
tent to  commit  crime  contemplate  complete  commission  of  the 
one  offense,  the  assault,  the  misdemeanor,  with  the  intent  to 
commit  the  other    complete  crime,  which  would  be  a  felony. 
Wilson  V.  People^  M  Mich.  410. 

Where  a  party  by  one  witness  has  introduced  certain  testimony, 
he  is  not  necessarily  bound  thereby,  but  that  he  must  give  contra- 
dictory testimony  by  another  witness  or  witnesses,  and  may  there- 
after in  argument  claim  the  benefit  of  the  more  favorable  portion 
of  such  contradictory  testimony.  BnUard  v.  PecursaU^  63  N.  T. 
230;  Howard  v.  StaU,  32  Ind.  478;  MeUuish  v.  GoUier,  15  Q.  B. 
878;  1  Stark.  Ev.  216;  2  PhiL  Ev.  985;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  444. 

Homicide  is  also  justifiable  when  committed,  either — 

1.  In  the  lawful  defense  of  the  slayer,  or  of  his  or  her  husband, 
wife,  parent,  child,  brother,  sister,  master  or  servant,  or  of  any 
other  person  in  his  presence  or  company,  when  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  apprehend  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  person  slain  to 
commit  a  felony,  or  to  do  some  great  personal  injury  to  the  slayer, 
or  to  any  such  person,  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  such  de- 
sign being  accomplished;  or, 

2.  In  the  actual  resistance  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony 
upon  the  slayer,  in  his  presence,  or  upon  or  in  a  dwelling  or  other 
place  of  abode  in  which  he  is. 

The  statute  above  quoted  states  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
cases.^  Kingen  v.  State^  45  Ind.  518;  Rwnycm  v.  Stais^  57  Ind. 
80,  26  Am.  Eep.  52;  People  v.  Anderson^  44  CaL  65;  People  v. 
Morine^  61  Cal.  367;  State  v.  Newcomb^  1  Houst.  Grim.  Eep.  66; 
State  V.  HolUs^  1  Houst.  Crim.  Eep.  24;  State  v.  VmeSy  1  Houst 
Crim.  Eep.  424;  Damson  v.  People,  90  HI.  221;  State  v.  Bohan, 
19  Kan.  28,  55;  State  v.  Rose,  30  Kan.  501;  Kmmedy  v.  Com.  14 
Bush,  340;  Farria  v.  Com.  14  Bush,  362;  Minion  v.  Com.  79  Ky. 
461;  State  v.  GariCy  35  La.  Ann.  970;  StaU  v.  Matthews,  78  N.  C. 
523;  Draper  v.  State,  4  Baxt.  246;  EbU  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  571; 
State  V.  AhhoU,  8  W.  Va.  741;  StaU  v.  Cain,  20  W.  Va.  679. 

§  475.  Effect  and  Definition  of  Provocation. — ^^  Homicide, 
which  would  otherwise  be  murder,  is  not  murder,  but  manslaugh- 
ter, if  the  act  by  which  death  is  caused  is  done  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, caused  by  provocation,  as  hereinafter  defined,  unless  the 
provocation  was  sought  or  voluntarily  provoked  by  the  offender 
as  an  excuse  for  killing  or  doing  bodily  harm.    The  following  acts 
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«iay  .  .  .  amount  to  provocation :  (a)  An  assanlt  and  battery 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  inflict  actual  bodily  harm,  or  great  insult,  is  a 
provocation  to  the  person  assaulted,  (b)  If  two  persons  quarrel 
Bnd  fight  upon  equal  terms  and  upon  the  spot,  whether  with 
deadly  weapons  or  otherwise,  each  gives  provocation  to  the  other 
whichever  is  right  in  the  quarrel,  and  whichever  strikes  the  first 
blow,  (c)  An  unlawful  imprisonment  is  a  provocation  to  the 
person  imprisoned,  but  not  to  the  by-standers,  though  an  unlaw- 
ful imprisonment  may  amount  to  such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  to 
entitle  a  by-stander  to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  force  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  An  arrest  by  officers  of  justice,  whose  character  as 
such  is  known,  but  who  are  acting  under  a  warrant  so  irregular 
as  to  make  the  arrest  illegal,  is  provocation  to  the  person  illegally 
arrested,  but  not  to  by-standers.  (d)  The  sight  of  the  act  of 
adultery  committed  with  his  wife  is  provocation  to  the  husband 
of  the  adulteress  on  the  part  of  both  the  adulterer  and  of  the 
adulteress,  (e)  The  sight  of  the  act  of  sodomy  committed  upon 
a  man's  son  is  provocation  to  the  father  on  the  part  of  the  person 
committing  the  oflEense.  (f)  Neither  words,  nor  gestures,  nor 
injuries  to  properly,  nor  breaches  of  contract  amount  to  provocsr 
tion,  except  perhaps  words  expressing  an  intention  to  inflict  actual 
bodily  injury,  accompanied  by  some  act  which  shows  that  such 
injury  is  intended;  but  words  used  at  the  time  of  an  assault — 
slight  in  itself — ^may  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  provocation  given  by  a  blow,  (g)  The  employment  of 
lawful  force  against  the  person  of  another  is  not  a  provocation  to 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  employed. 

"  Provocation  does  not  extenuate  the  guilt  of  homicide  unless 
the  person  provoked  is,  at  the  time  when  he  does  the  act,  deprived 
of  the  power  of  self  control  by  the  provocation  which  he  has  re- 
ceived; and,  in  deciding  the  question  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  case,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which 
the  offender  causes  death,  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
provocation  and  the  act  which  caused  death,  to  the  offender's 
conduct  during  that  interval,  and  to  all  other  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  show  the  state  of  his  mind. 

"  Provocation  to  a  person  by  an  actual  assault,  or  by  a  mutual 
coml^t,  or  by  a  false  imprisonment,  is  in  some  cases  provocation 
to  those  who  are  with  that  person  at  the  time,  and  to  his  friends 
who,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  combat,  take  part  in  the  fight  for 
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his  defense.  But  it  is  uncertain  how  far  this  principle  extends.** 
Stephen,  Dig.  art.  224,  226,  226. 

§  476.  Texas  Code  ProTisions  on  the  Subject  of  Homicide* 

— "Homicide  is  permitted  in  the  necessary  defense  of  person  or 
property  under  the  circumstances  and  subject  to  the  rules  herein 
set  forth.''    Texas  Penal  Code,  art.  567;  Paschal,  Dig.  art  2225. 

"Homicide  is  permitted  by  law,  and  subject  to  no  punishment, 
when  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  offenses  of  mur- 
der,  rape,  robbery,  maiming,  arson,  burglary,  and  theft  at  night, 
whether  the  homicide  be  permitted  by  the  person  about  to  be 
injured,  or  by  some  person  in  his  behalf,  when  the  killing  takes 
place  under  the  following  circumstances: 

"1.  It  must  reasonably  appear  by  the  acts,  or  by  the  words 
coupled  with  the  acts  of  the  person  killed,  that  it  was  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  such  person  to  commit  one  of  the  offenses  above 
named.  2.  The  killing  must  take  place  while  the  person  killed 
was  in  the  act  of  committing  the  offense,  or  after  some  act  done 
by  him,  showing  evidently  an  intent  to  commit  such  offense.  3. 
It  must  take  place  before  the  offense  committed  by  the  party 
killed  is  actually  completed,  except  that,  in  case  of  rape,  the 
ravisher  may  be  killed  at  any  time  before  he  has  escaped  from 
the  presence  of  his  victim,  and  except  also  in  the  cases  hereinafter 
enumerated.  4.  Where  the  killing  takes  place  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  some  other  person,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  that  the  mur- 
der is  complete  so  long  as  the  offender  is  still  inflicting  violence, 
though  the  mortal  wound  may  have  been  given.  6.  If  homicide 
takes  place  in  preventing  a  robbery,  it  shall  be  justiflable,  if  done 
while  the  robber  is  in  tihe  presence  of  the  person  robbed,  or  is 
flying  with  the  money  or  other  article  taken  by  him.  6.  In  case 
of  maiming,  the  homicide  may  take  place  at  any  time  while  the 
the  offender  is  mistreating  with  violence  the  person  injured, 
though  he  may  have  completed  the  offense  of  maiming.  7.  In 
case  of  arson,  the  homicide  may  be  inflicted  while  the  offender  is 
in  or  at  the  building  or  other  property  burnt,  or  flying  from  the 
place  before  the  destruction  of  the  same.  8.  In  case  of  burglary 
and  theft  by  night,  the  homicide  is  justifiable  at  any  time  while 
the  offender  is  in  the  building,  or  at  the  place  where  the  theft  is 
committed,  or  is  within  gunshot  from  such  place  or  building.'^ 
Texas  Penal  Code,  art.  568;  Paschal,  Dig.  art.  2226. 

"When  the  homicide  takes  place  to  prevent  murder  or  maiming, 
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if  the  weapons  or  means  used  by  the  party  attempting  or  commit- 
ting such  murder  or  maiming,  are  such  as  would  have  been  cal- 
culated to  produce  that  result,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  person 
so  using  them  designed  to  inflict  the  injury."  Texas  Penal  Code, 
art.  569;  Paschal,  Dig.  art.  2227. 

^'Homicide  is  justifiable  also  in  the  protection  of  the  person  or 
property  against  any  other  unlawful  and  violent  attack  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  such  cases,  all 
other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  of  the  injury, 
and  the  killing  must  take  place  while  the  person  killed  is  in  the 
very  act  of  making  such  unlawful  and  violent  attack  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  any  person  interfer- 
ing in  such  case,  in  behalf  of  the  person  about  to  be  injured,  is 
not  justifiable  in  killing  the  aggressor,  unless  the  life  or  person  of 
the  injured  party  is  in  peril,  by  reason  of  such  attack  upon  his 
property."    Texas  Penal  Code,  art  670;  Paschal,  Dig.  art.  2228. 

"The  party  whose  person  or  property  is  so  unlawfully  attacked, 
is  not  bound  to  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  killing 
his  assailant."  Texas  .Penal  Code,  art.  571;  Paschal,  Dig.  art. 
2229. 

"The  attack  upon  the  person  of  an  individual,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify homicide,  must  be  such  as  produces  a  reasonable  expectation 
or  fear  of  death,  or  some  serious  bodily  injury."  Texas  Penal 
Code,  art.  572;  Paschal,  Dig.  art  2230. 

"When  under  article  570  a  homicide  is  committed  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  it  must  be  done  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"1.  The  possession  must  be  of  corporeal  property,  and  not  of  a 
mere  right;  and  the  possession  must  be  actual,  and  not  merely 
constructive.  2.  The  possession  must  be  legal,  though  the  right 
of  property  may  not  be  in  the  possessor.  8.  If  the  possession  be 
once  lost  it  is  not  lawful  to  regain  it  by  such  means  as  result  in 
homicide.  4.  Every  other  effort  in  his  power  must  be  made  by 
the  possessor,  to  repel  the  aggression,  before  he  will  be  justified 
in  killing."    Texas  Penal  Code,  art  673;  Paschal,  Dig.  art  2231. 

"Simple  assault  and  battery  or  mere  trespass  upon  property, 
will  not  justify  homicide,  nor  will  any  offense,  not  accompanied 
by  force,  such  as  theft,  except  in  the  night  time,  and  from  some 
house  or  place,  such  as  defined  in  articles  680  and  681."  Texas 
Penal  Code,  art.  574;  Pasdial,  Dig.  art.  2232. 
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The  statutory  provisions  above  expressed  are  in  effect  generally 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  phraseology  of  the  Texas  statutes 
is  more  didactic  and  concise  than  many  others  and  has  for  this 
reason  been  selected  for  illustration. 

§  477.  When  Causing  Death  does  not  Amount  to  Homi- 
cide. — Under  the  English  rule,  "  a  person  is  not  deemed  to  have 
committed  homicide,  although  his  conduct  may  have  caused  death, 
in  the  following  cases:  (a)  When  the  death  takes  place  more 
than  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  injury  is  inflicted  is  to  be  counted 
as  the  first  day.  (b)  [It  is  said]  When  the  death  is  caused  without 
any  definite  bodily  injury  to  the  person  killed,  but  this  does  not 
extend  to  the  case  of  a  person  whose  death  is  caused,  not  by  any 
one  bodily  injury,  but  by  repeating  acts  affecting  the  body  which 
collectively  cause  death,  though  no  one  of  them  by  itself  would 
have  caused  death,  (c)  [It  seems]  When  death  is  caused  by  false 
testimony  given  in  a  court  of  justice.**    Stephen,  Dig.  art  221. 

§  478.  A  Celebrated  Case  Examined. — The  case  of  Com.  v. 
Sdf ridge  (Horrigan  &  T.  Cases  on  Self-Defense,  1)  decided  by 
the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1806,  is  one  of 
the  celebrated  cases  in  American  criminal  law.  It  established 
certain  rules  of  action  and  principles  of  evidence,  that  many  years 
after  inspired  distinctive  legislation  in  the  criminal  codes  of  Kew 
York,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  other  states, 
that  must  ever  be  regarded  as  both  wise  and  salutary.  Mr. 
Wharton,  whose  primacy  upon  matters  pertaining  to  criminal  law, 
we  all  cordially  recognize — has  fallen  into  an  unaccountable  error 
in  his  extended  criticism  of  this  case.  (  Vide  1  Whart  Crim.  Law, 
(5th  ed.)  note  appended  to  §  1026.)  Aside  from  the  dogmatic 
assertion  of  his  language,  which  is  a  disfigurement  to  any  text, 
and  especially  unfortunate  to  the  semi-judicial  treatment  of  a 
serious  topic  concerning  the  life  of  fellow  citizens;  and  his  offenses 
in  this  direction  become  positively  inexplicable,  when  he  embarks 
in  a  very  decided  attempt  to  impugn  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  stainless  jurists,  who  has  ever  graced  the  bench  in  this  or 
any  other  land. 

Eetuming  to  the  case  of  Com,  v.  Sdfridge^  suprOj  we  may  say, 
that  the  positions  it  established  are  these :  First  A  man,  who  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business,  is  attacked  by  another,  under 
circumstances  which  denote  an  intention  to  take  away  his  life,  or 
do  him  some  enormous  bodily  harm,  may  lawfully  kill  the  assail- 
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ant,  provided  he  uses  all  the  means  in  his  power,  otherwise,  to 
save  his  own  life,  or  prevent  the  intended  harm — ^snch  as  retreat- 
ing as  far  as  he  can,  or  disabling  his  adversary,  withont  killing 
him  if  it  be  in  his  power.  Second.  When  the  attack  npon  him  is 
so  sudden,  fierce  and  violent,  that  a  retreat  would  not  dimmish, 
but  increase  his  danger,  he  may  instantly  kill  his  adversary  with- 
our  retreating  at  all.  Third.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  there  is  a  design 
to  destroy  his  life,  or  commit  any  felony  upon  his  person,  the 
killing  the  assailant  will  be  excusable  homicide,  although  it  should 
afterward  appear  that  no  felony  was  intended. 

Of  these  three  propositions  the  last  one  is  the  only  one  that 
will  be  contested  anywhere,  and  this  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
one,  who  is  conversant  with  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law. 
Indeed,  if  this  last  proposition  be  not  true,  the  preceding  ones, 
however  true  and  universally  admitted,  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
entirely  eflBcacious. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  self-defense :  the  one  which  is  justi- 
fiable, and  perfectly  innocent  and  excusable;  the  other,  which  is 
in  some  measure  blamable,  and  barely  excusable.  All  the  writers 
agree,  says  Sir  Michael  Foster,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  man 
may,  without  retreating,  oppose  force  to  force,  even  to  the  death. 
They  all  agree,  also,  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  the  defendant 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  self-defense,  without  showing 
that  he  retreated  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety,  and,  then,  merely 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  killed  the  assailant  A  homi- 
cide committed  under  these  circumstances  is  excusable,  notwith- 
standing there  may  have  been  some  fault  in  the  defendant.  In 
the  case  of  justifiable  self-defense,  the  injured  party  may  repel 
force  by  force  in  defense  of  his  person,  habitation,  or  property, 
against  one  who  manifestly  intendeth  and  endeavors  by  violence 
or  surprise,  to  commit  a  known  felony  upon  either.  It  is  justly 
considered  that  the  right  in  such  case,  is  founded  in  the  law  of 
nature,  and  is  not,  nor  can  be,  superseded  by  any  law  of  society. 
There  being  at  the  time  no  protection  from  society,  the  individual 
is  remitted  for  protection  to  the  law  of  nature. 

When  a  known  felony  is  attempted  upon  the  person,  be  it  to 
rob  or  murder,  the  party  assaulted  may  repel  force  for  force; 
and  even  his  servant  then  attendant  upon  himj  or  any  other  per- 
son present,  may  interfere  to  prevent  mischief;  and  if  death 
ensue,  the  party  so  interposing  will  be  justified. 
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§  479.  Intent  to  Sill  Is  the  Essence  of  the  Crime.— Many 

cases  have  been  decided,  in  all  of  which  has  been  held  that  the 
intention  to  kill  is  the  essence  of  the  offense,  therefore,  if  any  in- 
tention to  kill  exists,  it  is  willful;  if  this  intention  be  accompanied 
by  such  circumstances  as  evidence  a  mind  fully  conscious  of  its 
own  purpose  and  design,  it  is  deliberate;  and  if  sufficient  time  be 
afforded  to  enable  the  mind  fully  to  frame  the  design  to  kill,  and 
to  select  the  instrument,  or  to  frame  the  plan  to  carry  this  design 
into  execution,  it  is  premeditated.  The  law  fixes  upon  no  length 
of  time,  necessary  to  form  the  intention  to  kill,  but  leaves  the 
existence  of  a  fully  formed  intent  as  a  fact  to  be  determined  by 
the  jury,  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  evidence. 
Weston  V.  Com.  Ill  Pa.  261. 

The  decisions  hold  clearly  enough,  that  no  particular  time  need 
elapse  between  the  formation  of  the  intent  to  kill,  and  the  act  of 
killing,  but  none  hold  that  there  need  be  no  time,  or  that  there 
could  be  murder  in  the  first  degree  where  there  was  no  intent, 
except  such  as  was  practicaUy  concurrent  with  the  act.  Premedi- 
tation and  deliberation  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  time. 
State  V.  Hookett^  70  Iowa,  442.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which 
a  homicide  was  committed  does  not  of  itself  furnish  any  basis  for 
the  defense  of  insanity.  United  States  v.  Lee^  2  Cent.  Bep.  692, 
4  Mackey,  489. 

The  killing  of  a  human  being  with  an  instrument  likely  to  pro- 
duce death,  is  a  stupendous  fact  as  a  guide  to  intention.  WeeJcs 
V.  State,  79  Ga.  36. 

The  law  requires  all  persons  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  and 
careful  in  the  use  and  handling  of  fire-arms,  and  one  who  pur- 
posely draws  upon  another  a  gun  or  pistol  does  an  unlawful  act, 
and  is  guilty  of  felonious  homicide  if  death  results  from  the  act, 
unless,  indeed,  the  act  of  pointing  the  weapon  is  justifiable  or 
excusable  upon  some  legal  ground.    Lange  v.  State^  95  Ind.  114. 

If  a  man  has  a  beast  which  is  used  to  do  mischief,  and  he, 
knowing  this,  purposely  turns  it  loose,  though  barely  to  frighten 
people,  and  make  what  is  called  sport,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  as 
much  murder  as  if  he  had  incited  a  bear  or  a  dog  to  worry  the 
party;  and  if,  knowing  its  propensity,  he  suffers  it  to  go  abroad, 
and  it  kills  a  man,  even  this  is  manslaughter  in  the  owner.  4  BL 
Com.  197;  Palmer,  645;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  431. 

"In  proving  murder  by  poison,  the  evidence  of  medical  men  is 
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frequently  required,  and  in  applying  that  evidence  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  is  not  unusual  for  difficulties  to  occur.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  following  observations  are  well  deserving  attention.  In 
general  it  may  be  taken  that  where  the  testimonials  of  professional 
men  are  affirmative,  they  may  be  safely  credited;  but  where 
negative,  they  do  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  disproof  of  a  charge 
otherwise  established  by  strong,  various,  and  independent  evi- 
dence."   2  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  948. 

§  480.  How  Death  may  he  Accomplished. — The  killing  may 
be  by  any  of  the  thousand  forms  of  death  by  which  life  may  be 
overcome.  4  Bl.  Com.  196.  But  there  must  be  a  corporal  injury 
inflicted;  and  therefore,  if  a  man,  by  working  upon  the  fancy  of 
another,  or  by  any  unkind  usage,  puts  another  into  such  a  passion 
of  grief  or  fear,  as  that  he  either  dies  suddenly  or  contracts  some 
disease,  in  consequence  of  which  he  dies,  that  is  no  felony,  because 
no  external  act  of  violence  was  ofFered  of  which  the  law  can  take 
notice.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  429.  Seven  modes  of  killing  are  enumer- 
ated by  Lord  Hale.  1.  By  exposing  a  sick  or  weak  person  to  the 
cold.  2.  By  laying  an  impotent  person  abroad  so  that  he  may  be 
exposed  to  and  receive  mortal  harm.  3.  By  imprisoning  a  man 
so  strictly  that  he  dies.  4.  By  starving  or  famine,  5.  By  wound- 
ing or  blows.  6.  By  poisoning.  7.  By  laying  noxious  and  noi- 
some filth  at  a  man's  door  to  poison  him.    1  Hale,  P.  C.  431. 

§481.  Burden  of  Proving  Mitigating  Circumstances. — 

Upon  the  defendant  is  cast  the  burden  of  proving  circumstances 
of  mitigation,  or  that  justify  or  excuse  the  commission  of  the 
homicide.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  prove  such  circum- 
stances by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  but  that  the  presump- 
tion that  the  killing  was  felonious  arises  from  the  mere  proof  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  homicide,  and  the  burden  of  proving  circum- 
stances of  mitigation,  etc.,  is  thereby  cast  upon  him.  He  is  only 
bound,  under  tibis  rule,  to  produce  such  evidence  as  will  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  of  the  offense 
charged.  People  v.  Bolmgy  83  Cal.  380;  Biggs  v.  Siate^  29  Ga, 
723,  76  Am.  Dec.  630;  Pond  v.  People,  8  Mich.  150;  State  v. 
Christicmj  66  Mo.  138;  Nichols  v.  Com.  11  Bush,  676. 

§  482.  Evidence  of  Character  in  Gases  of. — ^^As  a  general 
rule  in  cases  of  homicide,  evidence  of  the  bad  character  of  the 
deceased  for  turbulence  and  violence  is  not  admissible,  unless  it 
tends  to  qualify,  or  explain  the  conduct  of  the  deceased,  or  to 
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illastrate  the  motive  or  intent  of  the  accused  in  committing  the 
homicide — when  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  res 
gestcB.  The  character  of  the  deceased,  however  rash  and  blood- 
thirsty, furnishes,  per  se,  no  excuse  for  taking  his  life.  To  render 
such  evidence  competent  and  relevant,  the  conduct  of  the  deceased 
must  be  of  such  nature,  that  its  tendency,  under  the  circumstances 
and  as  illustrated  by  his  character,  is  calculated  to  create  a  lea- 
sonable  apprehension  of  great  bodily  harm.  The  purpose  of  such 
evidence  is  to  show  the  honesty  of  the  accused^s  belief  of  inmii- 
nent  peril.  Franldin  v.  State^  29  Ala.  14;  PritcheU  v.  Statej  22 
Ala.  39,  58  Am.  Dec.  250;  Storey  v.  State,  71  Ala.  329;  De Annan 
V.  State^  71  Ala.  357.  Where  the  deceased,  at  the  time  the  fatal 
blow  was  struck,  was  making  no  demonstration  of  violence  against 
the  defendant,  spoke  no  words,  and  did  no  act,  which  could  tend, 
even  remotely,  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  defendant  any  ap- 
prehension of  harm.  His  character  for  turbulence  and  violence 
is  not  admissible."  Clopton, «/],  in  Lang  v.  State^  84  Ala.  1.  See 
Keener  v.  State,  18  Ga.  194,  63  Am.  Dec.  269;  Wiggins  v.  Utah, 
93  U.  S.  465,  23  L.  ed.  941. 

§  483.  Evidence  of  Death  by  Poisoning.— ''It  would  be 
most  unreasonable  and  lead  to  the  grossest  injustice,  and,  in  some 
circumstances,  to  impunity  of  the  worst  of  crimes  to  require,  as  an 
imperative  rule  of  law,  that  the  crime  of  poisoning  shall  be  proved 
by  any  special  and  exclusive  medium  of  proof,  when  that  kind  of 
proof  is  unattainable,  and  especially  if  it  has  been  rendered  bo  by 
the  {Uit  of  the  offender  himself.  Ko  invariable  and  universal  rule, 
therefore,  can  be  laid  down,  and  every  case  must  depend  upon  its 
own  particular  circumstances;  and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  corpus 
delicti  must  be  proved  by  the  best  evidence  which  is  capable  of 
being  adduced."    Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  233. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  purchase  or  possession  of  poison  under 
false  pretenses  and  a  knowledge  of  its  properties  are  deemed 
among  the  most,  if  not  the  most  material  circtmistances.  1 
Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  (8th  ed.)  856;  3  Whart  Am.  Grim.  L. 
(7th  ed.)  §  3494  a. 

Motive,  however  strong,  does  not  prove  the  crime.  Its  office  is 
to  aid  in  the  application  of  other  circumstances  that  point  toward 
guilt.  It  is  said  to  be  a  minor  or  an  auxiliary  fact,  from  which, 
when  established  in  connection  with  other  necessary  facts,  the 
main  or  primary  fact  of  guilt  may  be  inferred.    Pierson  v.  Peo- 
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pU^  18  Hun,  263.  When  the  case  depends  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  the  circumstances  point  to  any  particular  person  as 
the  criminal,  the  case  against  him  is  much  fortified  by  proof  that 
he  had  a  motive  to  commit  the  crime;  and  where  the  motive  ap- 
pears, the  probabilities  created  by  the  other  evidence  are  much 
strengthened.  Earle,  c/".,  in  Pierscn  v.  People^  79  N.  T.  436,  35 
Am.  Kep.  524. 

§  484.  Evidence  of  Blood  Stains  in  Cases  of  Homicide.— 

Stains  of  blood  found  upon  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  party 
accused,  have  always  been  recognized  among  the  ordinary  indicia 
of  homicide.  The  practice  of  identifying  them  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  by  the  inspection  of  witnesses  and  jurors,  has  the 
sanction  of  immemorial  usage  in  all  criminal  tribunals.  Proof  of 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  stains  by  those  who  saw  them 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  courts  as  primary  and  legitimate 
evidence.  It  is  in  its  nature  original  proof,  and  in  no  sense  sec- 
ondary in  its  character.  The  degree  of  force  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  be  consid- 
ered and  weighed  by  the  jury  in  each  particular  case;  but  its 
competency  is  too  well  settled  to  be  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 
Science  has  added  new  sources  of  primary  evidence,  but  it  has 
not  displaced  those  which  previously  existed.  The  testimony  of 
the  chemist  who  has  analyzed  blood,  and  that  of  the  observer  who 
has  merely  recognized  it,  belong  to  the  same  legal  grade  of  evi- 
dence; and  though  the  one  may  be  entitled  to  much  greater  weight 
than  the  other  with  the  jury,  the  exclusion  of  either  would  be 
illegal.  Each  party  is  at  liberty  to  offer  such  proof  as  he  can,  and 
if  it  be  admissible  in  its  nature  and  relevant  to  the  issue,  it  can- 
not be  rejected  on  the  ground  that,  by  greater  diligence,  it  might 
have  been  made  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  Either  party 
has  the  right  to  resort  to  microscopic  or  chemical  tests,  but  neither 
is  bound  to  do  it,  and  neither  can  complain  of  the  other  for  the 
omission.    Porter, «/".,  in  People  v.  OomaleSj  35  N.  Y.  61. 

Dr.  Wharton  with  rare  felicity  touches  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  this  entire  subject  in  section  777  of  his  Criminal  Evidence. 

^'Scarcely  a  case  arises  where  this  issue  is  material  in  which  ex- 
perts have  not  appeared  ready  to  identify  dried  blood  as  human, 
and  by  this  process  to  supply  a  link  on  which  a  conviction  of  a 
capital  offense  may  be  made  to  rest.  It  is  perhaps  a  minor  matter 
that  in  this  way  enormous  expenses  are  heaped  not  only  on  the 
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state,  bat  on  the  accused.  Experts  are  brought  from  a  distance 
by  the  state  at  great  cost,  protracted  experiments  are  made  by 
them  afterwards  to  be  detailed  to  the  jury;  and  testimony  is  ad- 
duced which  the  defendant  must  meet  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Controvert  it  he  readily  may,  if  he  can  procure  the  means,  for  the 
great  weight  of  authority,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  that  sach 
identification  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  But  to  procure 
this  testimony  may  be  impossible  for  him,  unless  the  prosecution 
assume  the  expense,  which  it  is  often  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  do.  This  amounts  to  a  perversion  of  justice;  but  this  is  not  the 
chief  objection.  Supposing  experts  are  obtained  so  as  to  fully 
exhibit  to  the  jury  both  sides  of  this  vexed  question,  and  the  case 
goes  to  the  jury  on  their  testimony,  what  then?  Is  there  not 
danger  that  the  jury  may  regard  the  question  as  one  determined, 
not  by  ascertainable  physical  laws,  but  by  their  own  discretion  or 
on  the  authority  of  particular  experts  f  It  would  seem,  in  view 
of  these  dangers,  and  in  view  of  the  more  recent  explorations  of 
scientists  who  have  viewed  the  question,  not  as  advocates  retained 
by  a  particular  party,  but  as  dispassionate  investigators,  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  advise 
juries,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  \&  proposed  to  rest  a  conviction  on 
the  identification  of  certain  blood>stains  as  human,  that  as  matter 
of  fact  no  such  identification  can  be  made  out  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  That  stains  look  like  blood  may  be  proved  by  expert  and 
non-expert;  that  they  are  dried  human  blood  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  no  one." 

In  a  highly  instructive  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bogers 
in  his  well  known  work  on  Expert  Testimony,  p.  141, 1  find  the 
following : 

"  When  blood  is  dried  on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extract 
the  corpuscles  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  serum,  we  cannot  rely  on  slight  fractional  differences,  since 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  corpuscles,  after  having  once  dried, 
will  ever  acquire,  in  a  foreign  liquid,  the  exact  size  which  they 
had  in  serum.  Medical  evidence  must,  therefore,  be  based,  in 
such  cases,  on  mere  speculation.    •    •    . 

^'There  are  no  certain  methods  of  distinguishing  microscopically, 
or  chemically,  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an  animal, 
when  it  has  once  been  dried  on  an  article  of  clothing."  Citing 
Satterthwaite's  Manual  of  Histology,  p.  36. 
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Common  observers,  having  special  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  testify  to  their  opinions  as  conclusions  of  fact,  although  they 
are  not  experts,  if  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  testimony  ro- 
lates  cannot  be  reproduced  or  described  to  the  jury  precisely  as  it 
appeared  to  the  witness  at  the  time,  and  the  facts,  upon  which 
the  witness  is  called  to  express  his  opinion,  are  such  as  men 
in  general  are  capable  of  comprehending  and  understanding. 
Whether  a  witness,  not  an  expert,  is  qualified  to  express  his  opin- 
ion as  a  conclusion  of  fact,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  presid- 
ing at  the  trial,  and  his  finding  is  not  open  to  revision  in  this 
•court,  unless,  upon  a  report  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  shown  to  be 
without  foundation,  or  19  based  on  some  erroneous  application  of 
legal  principles.  Com.  v.  Sturtivanty  117  Mass.  122,  19  Am. 
Eep.  401. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  a  witness  familiar 
with  blood,  who  had  examined,  with  a  lens,  a  blood-stain  on  a 
coat,  when  it  was  fresh,  and  who  testified  to  its  appearance  at  the 
time  he  examined  it,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  same  condition  at 
the  trial,  was  permitted  to  testify  that  its  appearance  when  he 
examined  it  indicated  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  that 
it  came  from  below  upward,  although  he  had  never  experimented 
with  blood  or  other  fluid  in  this  respect.  Com,  v.  SturtwarU, 
-supra. 

The  views  of  the  Wisconsm  supreme  court  on  one  branch  of 
its  subject  must  be  regarded  as  substantially  embodying  the  jurid- 
ical sentiment  of  this  country.  In  a  recent  case  decided  in  that 
court  {KnoU  v.  State^  55  Wis.  249,  42  Am.  Eep.  704)  a  physician 
had  testified  as  an  expert  in  regard  to  an  examination  made  by 
him  with  a  microscope  of  certain  blood  stains  found  upon  pieces 
of  cloth  and  wood.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  upon 
«uch  examination,  that  some  of  the  stains  were  caused  by  human 
blood  corpuscles.  For  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  witness  it 
was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  defense  to  read  opinions  stated 
in  certain  medical  works  on  this  subject.  The  court  would  not 
permit  this  to  be  done,  holding,  in  effect,  that  as  Dr.  Piper  had 
not  referred  to  any  medical  work,  and  did  not  rely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  medical  writers  to  support  his  views,  but  testified  from 
his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  it  was  not  proper  to  read  from 
medical  works  to  contradict  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  this  decision,  which  is  sustained  by  the  authorities 
49 
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referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Cassoday  in  Stilling  y.  Thorp,  54  Wig* 
528,  41  Am.  Eep.  60. 

Where  a  medical  witness  has  testified  as  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  a  matter  which  is  within  his  province  aa 
an  expert  (as  that  blood  stains  were  cansed  by  hnman  blood  cor- 
puscles) he  cannot  be  impeached  by  reading  to  the  jury  extracts 
from  medical  works.   KnoU  v.  StcntSj  65  Wis.  249, 42  Am.  Eep.  704. 

Proof  of  finding,  six  months  after  the  alleged  murder,  blood 
on  timbers  and  boards  of  the  bam,  where  according  to  the  testi- 
mony  the  body  had  been,  was  held  competent  as  tending  to  cor- 
roborate. So  far  aa  the  lapse  of  time  detracted  from  the  force  of 
evidence,  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  After  evidence 
had  been  given  tending  to  identify  certain  boards  as  those  taken 
from  the  prisoner's  sleigh,  and  that  spots,  caused  by  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  dead  body,  had  been  on  them  since  the  night  of 
the  alleged  removal,  there  being  no  evidence  that  they  had  been 
tampered  with  since  that  time  or  were  in  any  different  condition^ 
save  that  hogs  had  been  dressed  upon  them,  evidence  of  an  expert 
was  received  as  to  certain  experiments  determining  that  the  spots 
upon  the  board  were  some  of  them  human  and  some  hog's  blood. 
Held,  no  error,  and  that  the  facts  that  the  boards  had  been  a  long 
time  out  of  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  and  had  b^n  used  by 
other  people,  while  they  affected  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  boards  and  of  the  blood  spots,  did  not  render  such  evidence 
inadmissible.    Lindsay  v.  People,  63  N.  Y.  143. 

Elaborate  treatment  of  this  subject  is  found  in  a  discriminat- 
ing article  by  Hon.  Clark  Bell,  reprinted  in  the  September  (1892) 
number  of  the  Medico  Legal  Journal,  under  the  title  of  "Blood 
and  Blood  Stains  in  Medical  Jurisprudence." 

§485.  Evidence  should  Convince  Jnry  Beyond  Sea> 
sonable  Doubt. — ^In  cases  of  homicide  before  the  defendant  can 
be  convicted — ^this  being  a  crime  involving  a  capital  punishment 
—  the  jurors  should  be  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  disclosed,  that 
the  accused  is  guilty;  and  their  belief  in  his  guilt  should  be 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  Lang  v.  State,  84  Ala.  1;  Chmt&r  v. 
State,  83  Ala.  96;  Sudspeth  v.  State,  50  Ark.  534;  People  v.  Oo9- 
law,  73  CaL  323;  Territory  v.  Bannigan,  1  Dak.  432;  JBond  v. 
State,  21  Fla.  T38;  Weeks  v.  State,  79  Ga.  36;  Marshall  v.  Statey 
74  Ga.  26;  WaU  v.  People,  1  L.  R.  A.  403,  126  HI.  9;  Onetig  v. 
State,  66  Ind.  94,  32  Am.  Rep.  99;  State  v.  Trout,  74  Iowa,  545; 
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Craft  V.  State^  3  Kan.  450;  Payne  v.  Cbm.  1  Met.  (Ky.)  370;  Com. 
V.  Rchinsonj  146  Mass.  571;  State  v.  George^  62  Iowa,  682;  xSfei^ 
V.  Johnson^  37  Minn.  493;  McKenna  v.  /Sto^,  61  Miss.  589J 
Swiffor  V.  People,  109  HI.  272;  iSto^  v.  TToZA^,  98  Mo.  93;  StaU 
V.  Anderson,  86  Mo.  309;  Territory  v.  Clayton,  8  Mont.  1;  Claw^ 
V.  /S^fe,  20  Neb.  138;  State  v.  McCluer,  5  Nev.  132;  P^^^  v. 
^<?i(?A,  110  N.  T.  660;  P^qpZ^  v.  WiOson,  109  K  T.  345;  StepJiena 
V.  People,  4  Park.  Grim.  Kep.  396;  State  v.  Brewer,  98  N.  0. 607; 
State  V.  Harrison,  50  N.  0.  115;  /SlJa^  v.  Anderson,  10  Or.  448; 
Tiffamy  v.  (7(?m.  121  Pa.  165;  McLain  v.  Cfcwi.  99  Pa.  86;  Henry 
V.  xStofe,  11  Humph.  224;  Poe  v.  /S5a^,  10  Lea,  673;  Alexander 
V.  State,  25  Tex.  App.  260;  Hea/rd  v.  /S^azJ^,  24  Tex.  App.  103; 
WHZiams  v.  /Sfa^,  15  Tex.  App.  401;  Kemp  v.  State,  11  Tex. 
App.  174;  RusseU  v.  Ci?m.  78  Ya.  400;  Dean  v.  Cb?7i.  32  Gratt. 
912;  Tirfimerman  v.  Territory,  3  Wash.  Terr.  445;  Territory  v. 
Manton,  8  Mont.  95;  Oomez  v.  xSi^^,  15  Tex.  App.  327;  /Sb(?^^  v. 
Staie,  23  Tex.  App.  452;  Massengale  v.  /SS^a^,  24  Tex.  App.  181; 
Meyers  v.  (7om.  83  Pa.  131;  People  v.  Lyons,  110  N.  T.  618; 
Kendrick  v.  ^Stofe,  55  Miss.  436;  State  v.  Clouser,  69  Iowa,  313; 
Z>flww  V.  /Sa^,  74  Ga.  869;  Overman  v.  State,  49  Ark.  364;  ^(?«. 
well  V.  /Si565^,  63  Ala.  307,  35  Am.  Kep.  20;  StaU  v.  Porter,  34 
Iowa,  131;  Ortwein  v.  Cbm.  76  Pa.  414, 18  Am.  Eep.  420;  Com. 
V.  Drum,  58  Pa.  9;  Warren  v.  Clwi.  87  Pa.  45;  KUpatrick  v. 
Com.  31  Pa.  198;  /S^o^  v.  Jones,  97  N.  0.  469;  People  v.  (7^- 
naroZ^,  110  N.  T.  23. 

§  486.  Note  on  Expert  Medical  Evidence.— Apropos  of  this 
discussion  I  will  refer  to  an  article  published  in  Vol.  6,  p.  126,  of 
the  Columbia  Law  Times,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  emphasize  the 
uncertainty  and  distrust  that  so  frequently  attends  the  testimony 
of  experts  especially  in  capital  cases.  The  article  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  comments  of  Lord  Campbell  in  The  Tracey  Peer- 
age,  10  Clark  &  F.  154,  to  the  equally  incisive  criticisms  of 
Justices  Earl  and  Grey  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in 
Ferguson  v.  Hvibell,  97  N.  Y.  507,  and  People  v.  Kemler,  119  N. 
Y.  580,  respectively,  and  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  quotes 
Dr.  Wharton's  familiar  phillipic  against  the  whole  fraternity  of 
Medical  Experts,  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §  420.  In  many  ways  it 
will  be  found  instructive  as  indicating  the  extreme  caution  that 
should  accompany  the  consideration  of  such  evidence. 
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§  487.  Forgery  Defined. — ^Forgery  is  defined  to  be  the  signing 
by  one  without  authority,  and  falsely,  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
the  name  of  another  to  an  instrument,  which,  if  genuine,  might 
apparently  be  of  legal  efficacy  or  the  foundation  of  a  legal  liabil- 
ity. State  V.  Thompson^  19  Iowa,  299;  Waterman  v.  State^  67 
lU.  91. 

In  Com.  V.  GosteUo^  120  Mass.  367,  where  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  forging  a  bond  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving an  attachment,  the  court  held  that  an  instrument  falsely 
made  with  intent  to  defraud  is  a  forgery,  although  if  it  had  been 
genuine,  other  steps  must  have  been  taken  before  the  instrument 
would  have  been  perfected,  and  those  steps  were  not  taken.  It 
was  contended  that  the  bond  was  worthless  upon  its  face,  as  it  was 
not  approved,  and  until  approved,  could  not  serve  to  dissolve  the 
attachment.  The  court  said:  ^^It  is  true  that  the  false  making 
of  an  instrument  merely  frivolous,  or  one  which  upon  its  face  is 
clearly  void,  is  not  forgery,  because  from  its  character  it  could 
not  have  operated  to  defraud,  or  been  intended  for  that  purpose; 
but  if  the  instrument  is  one  made  with  intent  to  defraud  although 
before  it  can  have  efEect  other  steps  must  be  taken,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings had  upon  the  basis  of  it,  then  the  false  making  is  a  for- 
gery, notwithstanding  such  steps  may  never  have  been  taken  or 
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proceedings  had."  In  Mn  parte  Firiley^  66  Cal.  264,  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  forging  a  decree  of  divorce,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  information  was  sufficient,  without  averring  a  marriage 
of  the  parties  to  the  forged  decree,  as  "on  its  face  the  writing 
shows  that  it  may  have  been  used  to  consummate  a  fraud." 

An  instrument  in  writing  of  which  forgery  can  be  predicated 
is  one  which,  if  genuine,  would  operate  as  the  foundation  of 
another  person's  liabiKty  {Com,  v.  Ray^  69  Mass.  446;  3  Greenl. 
Ev.  §  103;  Eeg.  v.  Bovlt,  2  Car.  &  K.  604;  Eeed  v.  StaU,  28  Ind. 
396;  Garmvre  v.  StaU,  2  West.  Eep.  284,  104  Ind.  444;  2  Bishop, 
Crim.  L.  §  536;  Staie  v.  Cook,  52  Ind.  574;  AlloU  v.  State,  59 
Ind.  70)  though  the  contract  need  not  be  perfectly  set  out,  but 
it  must  be  in  the  instrument  and  arise  from  and  be  imported  by 
the  terms  used.     Ga/rrrvire  v.  State,  and  Cotti.  v.  Ray,  aiupra. 

The  phrase  ^'instrument  in  writing"  or  "instrument  of  writing," 
means  a  legal  writing  or  written  agreement  embodying  a  promise, 
a  contract,  or  obligation.  1  Bouvier,  Law  Diet  728;  1  Eapalje  & 
L.  Law  Diet.  666;  Bex  v.  Moare,  2  Car.  &  P.  236;  Smith  v. 
Adkins^  L.  E.  14  Eq.  402;  Staie  v.  Ferdy,  18  Mo.  445. 

When  a  notie  or  instrument  is  spoken  of  as  "forged,"  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  counterfeit  one,  and  this  understanding  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  definitions  given  to  the  two  words  by  our  best 
lexicographers.  Webster's  Dictionary,  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
Imperial  Dictionary,  etc.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  expression 
"forged  note,"  or  "counterfeit  note,"  is  used,  we  understand  the 
speaker  to  refer  to  an  instrument  by  which  some  one  has  under- 
taken to  utter  and  pass,  as  the  genuine  and  personal  act  of  another, 
something  which  he  has  himself  prepared  in  the  similitude  and 
likeness  of  the  other's  act,  and  by  such  similitude  and  likeness, 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  spurious  instru- 
ment, to  deceive  and  defraud.  In  other  wordsj  forgery  is  the 
attempted  imitation  of  another's  personal  act,  and  by  the  means 
of  such  imitation  to  cheat  and  defraud;  and  not  the  doing  of 
something  in  the  name  of  another,  which  does  not  profess  to  be 
the  other's  personal  act,  but  that  of  the  doer  thereof,  who  claims 
and  insists  by  and  in  the  act  itself,  that  he  is  authorized  to 
obligate  the  individual,  whom  he  is  assuming  to  obligate  pre- 
cisely as  he  undertakes  to  do.  2  Eussell,  Crimes  (9th  Am.  od.), 
946,  947;  Reg.  v.  White,  1  Den.  C.  C.  208,  2  Cox,  C.  C.  210, 
2  Car.  &  K.  404;  Rex  v.  Story,  Russ.  &  B.  81;  Rex  v.  Arscott, 
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6  Car.  &  P.  408;  2  Bishop,  Grim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  §  582;  2  Whart 
Grim.  L.  (7th  ed.)  §  1432;  2  Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PL  (7th  ed.) 
819;  2  Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PL  (Pomero/s  ed.)  1584;  Conner's 
Case,  3  Gity  Hall  Rec.  59;  Be  HeUhonn,  1  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  429; 
Com.  V.  Baldwin^  11  Gray,  197,  71  Am.  Dec  703;  l^aie  v. 
Young,  46  N.  H.  266,  88  Am.  Dec.  212. 

§  488.  What  Gonstitntes  an  Intent  to  Defrand. — ''An  intent 
to  defraud  is  presumed  to  exist  if  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when 
the  false  document  was  made  there  was  in  existence  a  specific 
person,  ascertained  or  unascertained,  capable  of  being  defrauded 
thereby,  and  this  presumption  is  not  rebutted  by  proof  that  the 
offender  took  or  intended  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  per- 
son from  being  defrauded  in  fact;  nor  by  the  fact  that  he  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  a  right  to  the  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  false 
document. 

"  The  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  at  the  time 
when  the  false  document  was  made  there  was  no  person  who 
could  be  reasonably  supposed  by  the  offender  to  be  capable  of 
being  defrauded  thereby;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  rebutted  by 
proof  that  there  was  no  person  who  could  in  fact  be  defrauded 
thereby. 

"It  is  uncertain  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  person  who  can  be  defrauded  by  a  false  docu- 
ment, an  intent  to  defraud  will  or  will  not  be  presumed  from  the 
mere  making  of  the  document. 

"An  intent  to  deceive  the  public  or  particular  persons,  but  not 
to  commit  a  particular  fraud  or  specific  wrong  upon  any  particu- 
lar person,  is  not  an  intent  to  defraud,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
article."     Stephen,  Dig.  Grim.  L.  art.  355. 

Proof  of  participation  in  the  forgery  of  a  promissory  note,  and 
in  the  use  of  it  as  genuine,  is  of  itself  proof  of  the  guilty  intent 

Proof  of  like  acts  is  allowed  in  some  cases  to  show  a  criminal 
intent  in  the  case  of  an  act  which  might  be  an  innocent  one;  but 
evidence  of  participation  in  forging  a  note,  and  using  it  as  genu- 
ine, is  of  itself  proof  of  guilty  intent.  Hence  the  reason  of  the 
rule  fails  in  that  case.    People  v.  White,  62  Hun,  114. 

§  489.  What  is  Making  a  False  Document.—"  To  make  a 
false  document  is 

"  (a)  to  mate  a  document  purporting  to  be  what  in  fact  it  is  not ; 
"  (b)  to  alter  a  document,  without  authority,  in  such  a  manner 
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that  if  the  alteration  had  been  authorized  it  would  have  altered 
the  effect  of  the  document; 

"  (c)  to  introduce  into  a  document,  without  authority,  whilst  it 
is  being  drawn  up,  matter  which,  if  it  had  been  authorized,  would 
have  altered  the  effect  of  the  document; 

"  (d)  to  sign  a  document; 

"  (i.)  in  the  name  of  any  person  without  his  authority,  whether 
€uch  name  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  person  signing; 

^'(ii.)  in  the  name  of  any  fictitious  person  alleged  to  exist, 
whether  the  fictitious  person  is  or  is  not  alleged  to  be  of  the  same 
name  as  the  person  signing; 

^'  (in.)  in  a  name  represented  as  being  the  name  of  a  different 
person  from  that  of  the  person  signing  it,  and  intended  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  name  of  that  person; 

"  (lY.)  in  a  name  of  a  person  personated  by  the  person  signing 
the  document,  provided  that  the  effect  of  the  instrument  depends 
npon  the  identity  between  the  person  signing  the  document  and 
the  person  whom  he  professes  to  be. 

^^  But  it  is  not  making  a  false  document 

"  (a)  to  procure  the  execution  of  a  document  by  fraud; 

*^  (b)  to  omit  from  a  document  being  drawn  up  matter  which 
would  have  altered  its  effect  if  introduced,  and  which  might  have 
been  introduced,  unless  the  matter  omitted  qualifies  the  matter 
inserted; 

^'  (c)  to  sign  a  document  in  the  name  of  a  person  personated  by 
the  person  who  signs  it,  provided  that  the  effect  of  the  instrument 
does  not  depend  upon  his  identity  with  that  person. 

"  (d)  It  is  not  essential  to  the  making  of  a  false  document  that  the 
false  document  should  be  so  framed  that,  if  genuine,  it  would  have 
been  valid  or  binding,  provided  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  forgery 
of  any  particular  instrument  is  made  a  specific  offense  by  any  stat- 
ute, the  false  document  must,  in  order  that  the  offense  may  be 
completed,  fall  within  the  description  given  in  the  Act. 

'^  (e)  The  fact  that  a  document  is  made  to  resemble  that  which  it 
purports  to  be,  and  is  not,  is  evidence,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury,  of  an  intent  to  defraud,  but  is  not  essential  to  the  making 
of  a  false  document. 

"  Provided  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  forgery  of  any  particular 
instrument  is  made  a  specific  offense  by  any  statute,  the  false 
document  must  have  such  a  resemblance  to  the  document  which 
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it  is  intended  to  resemble  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  a  common 
person."    Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  arts.  356. 

§  4:90.  What  Gonstitntes  Uttering.— In  Pec^  v.  Caton,  25 
Mich.  892,  Jvdge  Coolej  says :  ^^  To  constitute  an  uttering,  it  ia 
not  necessary  that  the  forged  instrument  should  have  been  actually 
received  as  genuine  by  the  party  upon  whom  the  attempt  to  de- 
fraud is  made.  To  utter  a  thing  is  to  offer  it,  whether  it  be  taken 
or  not." 

Putting  a  forged  deed  on  record,  or  averring  it  in  pleading  as 
a  genuine  deed,  is  uttering  and  publishing  it,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  Paige  v.  People^  8  Abb.  App.  Dec.  439,  6  Park. 
Crim.  Kep.  688. 

The  word  "uttering"  would  seem  to  be  more  accurately  defined 
by  the  word  "negotiating,"  which  means,  in  its  popular  sense,  an 
intercourse  of  business,  trafiicing  or  treating,  accordingly,  not  only 
a  sale  or  paying  away  a  counterfeit  note  or  indorsement,  but 
obtaining  credit  on  it  in  any  form,  as  by  leaving  it  in  pledge,  or 
indeed,  offering  it  in  dealing,  though  it  be  refused,  will  amount 
to  an  uttering  and  publishing.  The  delivery  of  a  counterfeit  note 
to  an  innocent  person  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  passed  away,  is 
per  se  an  uttering  by  the  prisoner,  although  in  another  case,  the 
uttering  seems  not  considered  complete  till  the  innocent  party  has 
actually  tendered  the  note  in  payment.  This  rule  is  based  upon 
the  doctrine  that  where  an  innocent  person  is  employed  for  a 
criminal  purpose,  the  employer  must  be  answerable.  Uttering 
implies  two  parties,  a  party  acting,  and  a  party  acted  upon.  If, 
by  the  way  of  sale,  there  must  be  a  vendee;  if,  by  pledge,  there 
must  be  a  pledgee;  if,  by  offer,  there  must  be  one  present  to  hear 
the  offer,  and  if,  simply  by  declaring  its  goodness,  there  must  be 
some  one  addressed  as  a  reader  or  hearer.  The  crime  of  uttering 
and  publishing,  is  therefore  not  complete  until  the  paper  is  trans- 
ferred, and  comes  to  the  hands  or  possession  of  some  person  other 
than  the  felon,  his  agent  or  servant  People  v.  Pathiuny  21 
Wend.  509. 

To  utter  and  publish  an  instrument,  is  to  declare  or  assert 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  words  or  actions,  that  it  is  good.  2 
Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  846,  note. 

The  crime  of  forgery  is  one  felony.  That  may  be  complete 
without  any  uttering  and  even  without  publication.  2  Russell^ 
Crimes  (Am.  ed.  1836)  295,  and  cases  cited.     Uttering  is  another 
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and  distinct  felony.  Even  delivery  to  a  guilty  agent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uttering,  thus  absolutely  and  irrevocably  parting  with  the 
paper,  and  though  the  agent  complete  the  uttering,  leaves  the 
employer  but  an  accessory.  The  principal  crime  is  committed  by 
the  agent.  Till  he  has  performed  his  office  there  can  be  neither 
accessory  nor  prindpal.  This  alone  shows  that  the  disponee  must 
be  reached.  The  same  thing,  where  the  agent  is  innocent,  makes 
the  employer  a  principal.  The  distinction  lies  in  the  doctrine  of 
principal  and  accessory,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  felonies;  and  the 
distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  if  a  mere  delivery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiation  is  in  itself  an  uttering.  People  v.  Hathbwiy 
21  Wend.  634. 

§  491.  What  Evidence  is  Pertinent.— The  English  authori- 
ties tenaciously  maintain  that  any  evidence  is  pertinent,  which 
tends  to  show  an  unauthorized  filling  in  of  a  blank  check,  draft, 
promissory  note,  or  like  instrument  of  a  commercial  character,  as 
under  their  decisions,  such  an  unauthorized  filling  in  of  the  blank 
paper,  amounts  to  forgery. 

In  Bex  V.  Hart^  Y  Car.  &  P.  652,  the  prisoner  was  given  an  accept- 
ance, blank  as  to  amount,  with  authority  to  fill  it  in  for  £200. 
He  filled  it  in  for  £500.  This  was  held  to  be  forgery,  and  upon 
the  point  being  reserved  the  conviction  was  sustained  by  all  the 
English  judges.  In  Eeg.  v.  Baterrum^  1  Cox,  C.  C.  186,  it  was 
said  that  where  a  check  is  given  with  a  certain  limited  authority, 
the  agent  is  confined  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that  authority^ 
and  that  if  he  fills  in  the  check  with  a  different  amount  from  that 
authorized,  or  if,  after  the  authority  is  at  an  end,  he  fills  it  with 
any  amount  whatever,  it  is  clearly  forgery.  The  doctrine  of  Bex 
V.  Hart^  was  followed  in  Beg.  v.  WiUon^  2  Car.  &  K^  527.  There 
the  prisoner  was  authorized  to  fiU  in  the  amount  due  on  a  bill  for 
£150  and  interest,  then  to  get  the  check  cashed  and  pay  the  bill. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  filled  in  £250  and  retained  part  of  the 
proceeds,  claiming  that  it  was  due  him  for  salary.  This  was  held 
to  be  forgery.  Where  the  authority  is  general,  a  different  rule 
prevails.  Thus,  in  Beg.  v.  Bichardsony  2  Post.  &  F.  843,  the 
clerk  had  authority  to  draw  checks  upon  liis  employer's  bank,  not 
only  to  the  order  of  the  creditors  of  the  firm,  but  to  his  own 
order,  for  such  sums  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  pay  the  cash  dis- 
bursements of  the  business.  Upon  one  occasion  he  drew  a  check  to 
his  own  order  for  £11, 10s,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  appropriated. 
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He  was  acquitted  of  forgery  and  put  on  trial  for  embezzlement^ 
and  the  court  held  that  the  prisoner  "  conld  not  be  eonyicted  of 
forgery,  inasmuch  as  having  a  general  authority  to  draw,  he  did 
not  necessarily  exceed  his  authority  when  he  drew  the  check;  and 
that  the  criminal  act,  if  any,  was  the  subsequent  appropriation  of 
it"  In  that  case,  however,  the  distinction  is  observed,  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  that  the  clerk  was  not  bound  always  to  draw 
the  checks  in  favor  of  a  particular  creditor,  but  had  authority  to 
draw  generally  and  pay  the  creditor  with  cash. 

The  principle  of  the  English  cases  seems  to  have  been  generally 
followed  in  this  country.  Whart  Am,  Orim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  §§  671, 
672;  People  v.  Oraham^  6  Park.  Orim.  Eep.  136;  WUeon  v.  Sovik 
Pan'Tc  Comra.  70  HI.  46;  State  v.  Maaswell^  47  Iowa,  454;  Biles  v. 
Com.  32  Pa.  529,  75  Am.  Dec.  568;  State  v.  Kroeger,  47  Mo.  552; 
State  V.  Flandere^  38  iN".  H.  324.  The  only  cases  where  a  doubt 
is  expressed  as  to  the  rule  are  Pv^tnaan,  v.  StUUvaHj  4  Mass.  45,  3 
Am.  Dec.  206,  and  Van  Duzer  v.  Jffowey  21  K  Y.  531.  These, 
however,  were  civil  actions  upon  paper  which  were  fraudulently 
used,  or  in  which  the  blank  amount  was  fraudulently  increased 
beyond  the  sum  authorized.  They  were  properly  decided  upon 
the  estoppel  principle,  and  the  doubta  which  were  expressed  upon 
the  point  in  question  proceeded  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that,  if 
the  paper  was  forged  in  the  sense  of  the  criminal  law,  it  would  be 
illogical,  in  a  civU  action,  to  hold  the  persons  who  signed  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  between  a  definition  of  forgery, 
upon  which  the  guilty  agent  may  be  punished  criminally,  and  a 
civil  rule  that,  notwithstanding  the  forgery,  one  who  signed  the 
paper  in  blank,  intrusted  it  to  such  guilty  agent  and  conferred 
upon  the  latter  the  power  of  defrauding  the  innocent,  shall  snfier 
rather  than  the  victim.    People  v.  Dickie^  62  Hun,  400. 

§  492.  Declarations  mnst  be  Considered  in  their  Entirety. 

— If  the  prosecution  lies  on  the  confession  alone,  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  the  full  effect  of  that  portion  of  the  confession  which 
goes  in  his  favor;  but  if  there  is  other  evidence  upon  which  the 
prosecution  can  with  justice  insist  upon  a  conviction,  the  jury 
may,  if  they  think  proper,  convict,  notwithstanding  the  confes- 
sion alone  would  be  sufficient.  In  other  words,  if  the  prosecution 
uses  the  declaration  of  the  prisoner,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  taken 
together.  One  part  cannot  be  selected,  and  the  other  left;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  evidence  incompatible  with  it,  the  entire 
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declaration  of  the  prisoner  must  be  taken  as  true.  But  if,  after 
the  whole  of  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  is  in  evidence,  the 
prosecution  is  in  a  situation  to  contradict  any  part  of  it,  it  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  then  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  is  in  evi- 
dence, the  prosecution  is  in  a  situation  to  contradict  any  part  of 
it,  it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  then  the  statement  of  the  prisoner, 
and  all  the  other  evidence,  must  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  con- 
sideration, precisely  as  in  any  other  case,  when  one  part  of  the 
evidence  is  contradictory  to  another.    Boscoe,  Grim.  Ev.  65. 

§  493.  Bnrden  of  Proof  is  upon  Prosecution. — In  all 

criminal  cases  the  burden  is  upon  the  prosecution  to  produce  such 
evidence  as  will  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  charge  against  the 
accused  is  true, — such  evidence  that,  when  the  jury  has  considered 
it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  there  will  remain  no  doubt 
^f or  which  a  sensible  reason  can  be  given)  that  the  accused  is  guilty. 
After  fairly  considering  the  evidence,  if  there  remains  a  reason- 
able doubt  upon  the  evidence,  or  because  of  the  want  of  evidence 
about  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  he  is  entitled  to  his  acquittal  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  of  that  character  that  a  con- 
scientious and  sensible  man  may  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  is 
£uilty,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  find  him  guilty.  United  States 
V.  Long^  SO  Fed.  Eep.  678. 

§  494.  Other  Forgeries  may  be  Shown. — For  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  prisoner's  guilty  knowledge  in  such  cases  it  has 
always  been  held  competent  to  prove  other  forgeries.  Mayer  v. 
People,  80  N.  T.  864;  PeopU  v.  Shulmany  80  N.  T.  373, 
note.  "Such  proof  i&  not  received  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing other  crimes  than  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  guilty  knowledge  and  intent 
which  are  elements  of  the  crime  charged,  and  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  only  for  that  purpose.  Although  the  evi- 
dence of  Gaylord,  corroborated  as  it  was,  as  to  the  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  defendant,  was  quite  clear  and  convincing,  yet  the 
people  are  not  bound  to  rest  upon  a  prima  facie  case,  but  have  the 
right  to  confirm  that  evidence  by  the  proof  as  to  the  uttering  of 
other  forged  checks."    People  v.  Everhardty  104  N.  Y.  591. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  person  may  have  in  his  possession  one 
forged  piece  of  paper  without  being  neccessarily  chargeable  with 
information  as  to  its  character,  but  if  possession  of  several  other 
pieces  of  forged  paper  can  be  shown,  the  presumption  of  innocence 
diminishes.    Hence  other  forgeries  can  be  shown,  as  well  as  the 
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possession  of  other  forged  documents.  Lvndsey  y,  StaUj  38  Ohio 
St  507;  StaU  v.  MoAUister,  94  Me.  139;  Francis  v.  State,  7  Tex. 
App.  501;  Smith  v.  StaU,  29  Fla.  408;  Carver  v.  Feopte,  39  Mich. 
786;  Com.  v.  Eusadly  156  Majss.  196;  State  v.  FisJier,  65  Mo.  437j 
P<9c>pfo  V.  Fa/rreUj  30  Oal.  316;  Taylor,  Ev.  §  322. 

Evidence  may  be  given  upon  an  indictment  for  passing  coun- 
terfeit money  to  establish  the  passing  of  other  bills  of  a  similar 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  intent  of  the  defendant 
in  reference  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  which  he  is  upon  triaL 
So,  also,  where  guilty  knowledge  is  an  ingredient  of  the  ofEense, 
evidence  may  be  given  of  the  commission  of  other  acts  of  a  like 
character  where  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  prosecution,  either  by  some  connection  of  time 
or  place,  or  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
accused,  as  in  the  case  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to 
be  such.     Coleman,  v.  People,  58  N.  T.  555. 

§  495.  What  State  must  Show  in  Case  of  BUl^  Note> 
Cheeky  etc. — ^Where  a  bill,  note,  check,  etc,  ia  the  subject  of  a 
forgery  it  must  be  shown  by  the  prosecution  that  the  instrument 
was  not  signed  by  the  person  by  whom  it  purports  to  be  signed 
or  that  such  person  did  not  exist  at  the\ime,  or  in  other  words  is 
a  fictitious  person.  And  it  further  appears  that  the  law  will  re- 
fuse to  recognize  a  man's  intentions  as  a  crime,  however  corrupt 
and  criminal  those  intentions  may  be.  His  intentions  simply 
form  the  light  by  which  we  read  and  weigh  his  acts.  People  v. 
EaioU,  90  Cal.  586. 

§  496.  Eyidence  of  Handwriting. — Before  a  writing  can  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  of  writing  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  specimen  offered  as  a  standard  is  the  genuine  handwrit- 
ing of  the  party  sought  to  be  charged,  and  this  question  of  its 
admissibility  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  presiding  at  the 
trial.  So  far  as  his  decision  is  of  a  question  of  fact  merely,  it  is 
final,  if  there  is  proper  evidence  to  support  it;  and  exceptions  to 
its  admission  as  a  standard  will  not  be  sustained  unless  it  clearly 
appears  that  there  was  some  erroneous  application  of  the  princi* 
pies  of  law  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  that  the  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted  without  proper  proof  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  its 
competency.     Com,  v.  Coe,  115  Mass.  481. 

The  same  question  has  very  recently  been  before  the  court  in 
Vermont  in  the  case  of  Powell  v.  FuUer,  5  New  Eng.  Rep.  217, 
59  Yt.  688,  where  the  court,  reviewing  the  decisions  there,  saya 
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that  the  question  has  not  before  been  authoritatively  decided  in 
that  state,  and  lays  down  this  rule :  That  when  a  writing  is  dis- 
puted, and  another  is  offered  in  proof  as  a  standard,  the  court 
should  first  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the  latter  is  genuine,  and  then 
submit  it  to  the  jury  in  comparison  with  that  in  controversy. 

The  doctrine  as  enunciated  in  Com,,  v.  Goe^  115  Mass.  481, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  so  recently  settled  in  Vermont,  has 
since  been  reaffirmed  in  CosteUo  v.  Orowetl^  133  Mass.  352,  and 
again  in  Costdo  v.  CroweUy  139  Mass.  590. 

The  rule  in  England  is  now  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont.  For  centuries,  however,  it  was  otherwise,  and  the 
EngHsh  courts  denied  the  admissibility  of  such  testimony  alto- 
gether, until  1854,  when  Parliament,  by  17  &  18  Vict.  chap.  125, 
passed  what  is  known  as  "The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act," 
which  provides  that  "comparison  of  a  disputed  writing  with  any 
Tvriting  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  made  by  witnesses;  and  such  writings,  and  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same,  may  be  submitted  to 
the  court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise, 
of  the  writing  in  dispute.'*  Under  this  rule,  when  any  writing  is 
proved  to  be  genuine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding  judge,  it 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  By  the  English 
rule,  under  this  statute,  the  jury  need  not  consider  or  inquire  into 
the  genuineness  of  the  writing  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  as  the  statute  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  such  in- 
quiry, and  makes  the  finding  of  the  judge  conclusive  on  that 
point.  In  the  light  of  the  authorities,  however,  there  are  courts 
of  high  standing  and  for  whose  decisions  we  have  great  respect, 
which  have  adopted  a  diflferent  rule,  and  which  hold  that  the  jury 
4should  ultimately  pass  upon  the  question.  Such  is  the  rule  in 
New  Hampshire,  where,  as  it  is  well  understood,  the  doctrine  of 
proof  of  handwriting  by  comparison  has  always  clung  more  ten- 
aciously to  the  conservative  English  common  law  rule  than  ever 
appeared  satisfactory  to  the  courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  and  some  of  the  other  states. 

A  witness  to  handwriting  cannot  be  asked  on  cross-examination 
his  opinion  as  to  a  document  not  relevant  to  the  issue,  and  not 
already  received  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  his  answers.  Van  Wych  v.  Mcintosh^  14  N.  Y. 
439;  Bank  of  CommomjoeaUh  v.  Mvdgett^  44  N.  Y.  614,  523; 
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United  States  v.  Chamberlain^  12  Blatchf.  390;  Rose  v.  First 
NaU  Bank  of  Springfidd,  91  Mo.  399,  60  Am.  Eep.  258.  Hero 
issue  being  whether  a  check  was  forged,  the  court,  over  objection, 
permitted  to  be  presented  to  the  bank  cashier  upon  cross-exami- 
nation, two  checks  upon  which  were  written  the  alleged  forged 
name;  and  subsequently  a  witness  in  rebuttal  testified  that  he  had 
written  the  name  at  the  trial.  Held,  reversible  error,  as  the  rule 
which  excludes  comparison  with  extrinsic  papers  and  signatures^ 
is  substantially  the  same  in  direct  and  cross-examination.  Tyler 
V,  Todd^  36  Conn.  218,  citing  Bacon  v.  WiUiamSy  13  Gray,  525, 
to  the  same  effect    Abbott,  Trial  Brief,  §  429. 

When  handwriting  is  to  be  proved  by  comparison,  the  standard 
used  for  the  purpose  must  be  the  genuine  and  original  writing,  and 
must  first  be  established  by  clear  and  undoubted  proof.    Impres- 

Note. — While  the  defendants  were  putting  in  their  evidence  upon  the  trial, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  larger  number  of  Mary  A.  Suiter's  genuine 
signatures  In  evidence  for  comparison  with  the  alleged  forged  signatures,  sbe 
produced  a  signature  which  she  said  she  had  written  two  years  before;  and  the 
defendants'  counsel  offered  to  put  it  in  evidence.  Plaintiff's  counsel  objected 
to  it  as  incompetent,  immaterial  and  improper,  and  on  the  further  ground  that 
it  was  written  with  a  pencil.  The  trial  Judge  then  remarked:  **  I  don't  think 
the  signature  of  a  party  written  on  a  loose  scrap  of  paper  at  some  time  or 
another  should  be  put  in  evidence.  I  will  sustain  that  objection.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  rule  to  adopt.  I  will  sustain  the  objection  on  that  particular  piece 
of  paper.'*  The  same  witness  then  produced  two  of  her  slguatures  written,  one 
fourteen  and  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  the  trial,  and  testified 
that  she  had  written  them  at  the  times  mentioned;  and  defendants'  counsel 
offered  to  put  them  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Plaintiff's 
counsel  objected  to  them  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  and  the  trial  Judge 
said:  "I  will  exclude  the  evidence  and  give  you  an  exception.  I  don't 
think  this  evidence  is  either  admissible  or  safe."  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  three  signatures  were  not  excluded  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  proved,  or  that  the  Judge  was  not  satisfied  that  they  were  not 
genuine.  We  agree  with  the  general  term  that  these  signatures  should  have 
been  received  in  evidence  for  comparison.  They  would  have  given  to  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  a  wider  range  for  comparison.  As  it  was,  the  only  signatures 
tbey  had  for  comparison  with  the  alleged  forged  signatures  were  the  signatures 
of  Mary  A.  Suiter  to  her  affidavit  upon  the  answer,  and  the  signature  of  Ann 
Suiter  to  her  affidavit  upon  her  answer  in  this  action,  which  was  written  by 
Mary  A.  Suiter.  So  that  there  was  in  evidence  for  comparison  only  one  signature 
of  the  name  of  Mary  A.  Suiter,  with  which  the  experts  could  compare  the  alleged 
forged  signature.  We  think  the  range  of  comparison  was  altogether  too  nar- 
rowly limited,  and  that  it  could  not  be  thus  arbitrarily  confined.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence  was  harmless.  Mutual  L.  InL  Co.  qf 
New  Tark  v.  Suiter,  181  N.  Y.  557, 
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fiions  of  writings  taken  by  means  of  a  press,  and  duplicates  made 
by  a  copying  machine  are  not  original,  and  cannot  be  nsed  as 
standards  of  comparison*  C<mi.  y.  EastmGm^  1  Cosh.  189, 48  Am. 
Dec.  596. 

ThiB  rule  as  to  comparison  of  handwriting  does  not  apply  to  the 
court  or  the  jury,  who  may  compare  the  two  documents  together, 
when  they  are  properly  in  evidence,  and  from  that  comparison 
form  a  judgment  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  handwriting. 
Griffith  V.  WHUams^i  1  Cromp.  &  J.  47. 

But  the  document  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  must  be 
one  already  in  evidence  in  the  case,  and  not  produced  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  comparison.  Thus,  where  upon  an  indictment 
for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  in  order  to  prove  the  handwrit- 
ing to  it,  it  was  proposed  to  put  in  a  document  undoubtedly 
written  by  the  prisoner,  but  unconnected  with  the  charge,  in 
order  that  the  jury  might  compare  the  writing  with  that  of  the 
letter,  BoUand,  B.^  after  considering  Oriffith  v.  Willicmis^  rejected 
the  evidence,  observing,  that  to  say  that  a  party  might  select  and 
put  in  evidence  particular  letters,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity  to  the  writing  in  question,  was  a 
different  thing  from  allowing  a  jury  to  form  a  conclusion  from 
inspecting  a  document  put  in  for  another  purpose,  and  therefore 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  so  selected.  Morgan^ » 
Gaae,  1  Mood.  &  R.  134. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  counterfeiting 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  he  was  detected  in  the  act,  but 
presumptive  evidence,  as  in  other  cases,  will  be  sufficient,  viz : 
that  false  coin  was  found  in  his  possession,  and  that  there  were 
coining  tools  discovered  in  his  house,  etc.  But  the  evidence  must 
be  such  as  to  lead  to  a  plain  implication  of  guilt.  Two  women 
were  indicted  for  coloring  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  and  the  third 
prisoner,  a  man,  for  counseling  them,  etc.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  visited  them  once  or  twice  a  week;  that  the  rattling  of  copper 
money  had  been  heard  whilst  he  was  with  them;  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  seen  counting  something  after  he  came  out;  that 
he  resisted  being  stopped,  and  jumped  over  a  wall  to  escape;  and 
there  was  found  upon  him  a  bad  three  shilling  piece,  five  bad 
shillings  and  five  bad  sixpences.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judge 
thought  this  evidence  too  slight  to  support  a  conviction,  haads 
Casey  cited  in  1  Buss.  Crimes  (Greave's  ed.)  61. 
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§497.  Direct  Eridence  Seldom  Required. — ^^It  is  seldom 
that  direct  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  fact  of  forgery.  In  the 
case  of  negotiable  secnrities,  the  evidence  is  nsnallj  applied  to 
the  uttering  rather  than  to  the  forging,  although  both  are  usually 
charged.  Where  the  instrument  is  not  of  a  negotiable  nature,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  bond  or  will,  after  proof  that  the  instrument  has 
been  forged  by  someone,  a  strong  presumption  necessarily  arises 
against  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  forgery  is  made,  or  who  has 
the  possession  of  it,  and  seeks  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  Evidence 
that  the  forged  instrument  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner, 
must,  if  unexplained,  necessarily  be  strong  evidence  of  his  guilt" 
2  Stark.  Ev.  (2d  ed.)  460. 

§  498.  New  York  Code  Provisions. — "A  person  is  guilty  of 
forgery  in  the  first  degree  who  with  intent  to  defraud,  forges, 

"  1.  A  will  or  codicil  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  the  attesta- 
tion thereof,  or  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  being  or  purporting 
to  be  the  act  of  another,  by  which  any  right  or  interest  in  prop- 
erty is  or  purports  to  be  transferred,  conveyed,  or  in  any  way 
charged  or  affected;  or, 

"  2.  A  certificate  of  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  a  will, 
codicil,  deed,  or  other  instrument,  which  by  law  may  be  recorded 
or  given  in  evidence  when  duly  proved  or  acknowledged,  made 
or  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  a  court  or  officer  duly  au- 
thorized to  make  such  a  certificate;  or, 

"  3.  A  certificate,  bond,  paper,  writing,  or  other  public  security, 
issued  or  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  government, 
country  or  state,  or  by  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity, 
by  which  the  payment  of  money  is  promised  absolutely  or  upon 
any  contingency,  or  the  receipt  of  any  money  or  property  is 
acknowledged,  or  being  or  purporting  to  be  evidence  of  any  debt 
or  liability,  either  absolute  or  contingent,  issued  or  purporting  to 
have  been  issued  by  lawful  authority;  or, 

«  i.  An  indorsement  or  other  instrument,  transferring  or  pnr- 
porting  to  transfer  the  right  or  interest  of  any  holder  of  such  a 
certificate,  obligation,  public  security,  evidence  of  debt  or  liability, 
or  of  any  person  entitled  to  such  right  or  interest;  or, 

^^  5.  A  certificate  of  stock,  bond  or  other  writing,  bank-note,  bill 
of  exchange,  draft,  check,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  obliga- 
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tion  or  evidence  of  debt,  issued  or  purporting  to  be  issued,  by  any 
bank,  banking  association  or  body  corporate  existing  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state, 
government  or  country,  declaring  or  purporting  to  declare  any 
right,  title  or  interest  of  any  person  in  any  portion  of  the  capital 
stock,  or  property  of  such  a  body  corporate,  or  promising  or  pur- 
porting to  promise  or  agree  to  the  payment  of  money,  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  act,  duty  or  obligation;  or, 

"  6.  An  indorsement  or  other  writing,  transferring  or  purporting 
to  transfer  the  right  or  interest  of  any  holder  of  such  a  certificate, 
bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  or  of  any  person  entitled  to  sucl 
right  or  interest."    K  T.  Penal  Code,  §  609. 

"  A  person  is  guilty  of  forgery  in  the  second  degree  who,  with 
intent  to  defraud, 

"  1.  Forges  the  great  or  private  seal  of  this  state,  the  seal  of  any 
<50urt  of  record,  or  of  any  public  office  or  officer  authorized  by 
law,  or  of  any  body  corporate  created  by  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  or  of  the  ITnited  States,  or  of  any  other  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state,  govern- 
ment or  country,  or  any  impression  of  such  a  seal;  or  any  gold  or 
silver  coin,  whether  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign  state^ 
government  or  country;  or, 

"2.  Forges  a  record  of  a  will,  conveyance,  or  instrument  of  any 
kind,  the  record  of  which  is  by  the  law  of  this  state  made  evi- 
dence, or  of  any  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court  or 
officer,  or  a  certificate  or  authenticated  copy  thereof;  or, 

"A  judgment  roll,  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court  or 
officer,  or  an  enrollment  thereof,  or  a  certified  or  authenticated 
copy  thereof,  or  any  document  or  writing  purporting  to  be  such 
judgment,  order,  decree,  enrollment,  or  copy;  or, 

"An  entry  made  in  any  book  of  record  or  accounts,  kept  by  or 
in  the  office  of  any  officer  of  this  state,  or  of  any  village,  city, 
town,  or  county  of  the  state,  by  which  any  demand,  claim,  obliga- 
tion, or  interest,  in  favor  of  or  against  the  people  of  the  state,  or 
any  city,  village,  town  or  county,  or  any  officer  thereof,  is  or  pur- 
ports to  be  created,  increased,  diminished,  discharged,  or  in  any " 
manner  affected;  or  an  entry  made  in  any  book  of  records  or 
accounts  kept  by  a  corporation  doing  business  within  the  state,  or 
in  any  account  kept  by  such  a  corporation,  whereby  any  pecuniary 
obligation,  claam,  or  credit  is  or  purports  to  be  created,  increased, 

diminished,  discharged  or  in  any  manner  affected;  or, 
50 
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^^An  instrameDt,  document,  or  writing,  being  or  purporting  to 
be,  a  process  or  mandate  issued  by  a  competent  court,  magistrate, 
or  officer  of  the  state,  or  the  return  of  an  officer,  court  or  tribunal^ 
to  such  a  process  or  mandate;  or  a  bond,  recognizance,  undertak- 
ing, pleading,  or  proceeding,  filed  or  entered  in  any  court  of  the 
state,  or  a  certificate,  order  or  allowance  by  a  competent  court,  or 
officer,  or  a  license  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to  any  statute 
of  the  state  or  a  certificate,  document,  instrument,  or  writing, 
made  evidence  by  any  law  or  statute;  or, 

"An  instrument  or  writing,  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  act,  of 
another,  by  which  a  pecuniary  demand  or  obligation  is  or  purports 
to  be  or  to  have  been  created,  increased,  discharged,  or  diminished, 
or  in  any  manner  affected,  or  by  which  any  rights  or  property 
whatever  are  or  purport  to  be  or  to  have  been  created,  transferred, 
conveyed,  discharged,  increased,  or  diminished,  or  in  any  manner 
affected,  the  punishment  for  forging,  altering,  or  counterfeiting 
which  is  not  hereinbefore  prescribed,  by  which  false  making, 
forging,  altering,  or  counterfeiting,  any  person  may  be  bound, 
affected  or  in  any  way  injured  in  his  person  or  property;  or, 

"  3.  Makes  or  engraves  a  plate  in  the  form  or  similitude  of  & 
promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  bank  note,  draft,  cheque,  cer- 
tificate of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  issued  by  a  banker, 
or  by  any  banking  corporation  or  association,  incorporated  or 
carrying  on  business  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  foreign  government,  or  country,  without  the  authority  of 
such  banker,  or  banking  corporation  or  association;  or, 

"Without  like  authority,  has  in  his  possession  or  custody  such  a 
plate,  with  intent  to  use,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  therefrom  any  impression  to  be  uttered;  or, 

"  Without  like  authority,  has  in  his  possession  or  custody  any 
impression  taken  from  such  a  plate,  with  intent  to  have  the  same 
filled  up  and  completed  for  the  purpose  of  being  uttered;  or, 

"  Makes  or  engraves,  or  causes  to  be  made  or  engraved,  upon  any 
plate,  any  figures  or  words,  with  intent  t}iat  the  same  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  falsely  altering  any  evidence  of  debt  herein- 
before mentioned."    N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  511. 

<<Aii  instrument  partiy  written  and  partly  printed,  or  wholly 
printed  with  a  written  signature  thereto,  and  any  signature  or 
writing  purporting  to  be  a  signature  of,  or  intended  to  bind  an 
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individual,  a  partnership,  a  corporation  or  association,  or  an 
officer  thereof,  is  a  written  instmment  or  a  writing,  within  the 
provisionB  of  this  chapter.    N.  T.  Penal  Code,  §  513. 

"A  person,  who,  with  intent  to  def rand  or  conceal  any  larceny 
or  misappropriation  by  any  person  or  any  money  or  property, 
either, 

^^  1.  Alters,  erases,  obliterates,  or  destroys  an  acconnt,  book  of 
acconnt,  record,  or  writing,  belonging  to,  or  appertaining  to  the 
business  of,  a  corporation,  association^  public  office  or  officer, 
partnership,  or  individual;  or, 

^^2.  Makes  a  false  entry  in  any  such  account  or  book  of  ac* 
counts;  or, 

^  3.  Willfully  omits  to  make  true  entry  of  any  material  particu* 
lar  in  any  such  account  or  book  of  accounts,  made,  written,  or  kept 
by  him  or  under  his  direction; 

"  Is  guilty  of  forgery  in  the  third  degree."  N.  T.  Penal  Code,. 
§615. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

PERJURY. 

§  499.  T&rm  Defined. 

600.  TuH)  Witnesses  Required  to  Prove. 

501.  One  Witness  Insufficient. 

502.  Proof  Required  that  Defendant  was  on  Oath. 

503.  Impeaching  Evidence  always  Competent, 

504.  Testimony  of  an  Accomplice  Received  with  Suspicion. 

505.  Authorities  Considered. 

§  499.  Term  Defined. — This  offense  at  common  law  is  defined 
to  be  a  willful  false  oath,  by  one  who  being  lawfully  required  to 
depose  the  truth  in  any  judicial  proceedings,  swears  absolutely  in 
a  matter  material  to  the  point  in  question,  whether  he  be  believed 
or  not. 

If  we  analyze  this  definition  we  will  find,  1st.  That  the  oath 
must  be  willful.  2d.  That  it  must  be  false.  3d.  That  the 
party  was  lawfully  sworn.  4th.  That  the  property  was  judicial 
5th.  That  the  assertion  was  absolute.  6th.  That  the  falsehood 
was  material  to  the  point  in  question. 

The  intention  must  be  willful.  Tiie  oath  must  be  taken 
and  falsehood  asserted  with  deliberation,  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  the  statement  made;  for  if  it  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  inadvertency,  surprise  or  mistake  of  the  import  of  the 
question,  there  was  no  corrupt  motive  (1  Hawk,  P.  C.  chap.  69, 
§  2);  but  one  who  swears  willfully  and  deliberately  to  a  matter 
which  he  rashly  believes,  which  is  false,  and  which  he  had  no 
probable  cause  for  believing,  is  guilty  of  perjury.  Com.  v.  Cor- 
nish, 6  Binn.  249.  See  United  States  v.  SAeUmire,  1  Baldw.  370; 
State  V.  Cookrany  1  Bail.  L.  50. 

The  oath  must  be  false.  The  party  must  believe  that 
what  he  is  swearing  is  fictitious;  for,  if  intending  to  deceive,  he 
asserts  that  which  may  happen  to  be  true,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  he  is  equally  criminal,  and  the  accidental  truth  of  his 
evidence  will  not  excuse  him.  3  Coke^  Inst  166;  1  Hawk,  P.  0. 
chap.  69,  §  6. 

The  party  must  be  lawfully  swohl    The  person  by  whom 
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the  oath  is  administered  most  hare  competent  anthoritj  to 
receive  it;  an  oath,  therefore,  taken  before  a  private  person,  or 
before  an  officer  having  no  jurisdiction,  will  not  amount  to  per- 
jury. 3  Coke,  Inst.  166;  Jackson  v.  Humphrey^  1  Johns.  498; 
Bullock  V.  Koon^  9  Cow.  30;  Si(xU  v.  McGroskey^  3  McCord,  L. 
308;  State  v.  Stephenson,  4  McCord,  L.  166;  Bex  v.  Bcmksj  3 
Car.  &  P.  419;  State  v.  Alexander,  11  K  C.  182;  State  v.  Hay- 
ward,  1  Nott  &  McO.  L.  646;  State  v.  Wj/aU,  3  N.  C.  66;  Com. 
V.  White,  8  Pick.  463;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  620;  2  Chitty,  Crim.  L. 
304. 

The  proceedings  must  be  judicial.  Proceedings  before  those 
who  are  in  any  way  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  respect  of  any  matter  regularly  before  them,  are  con- 
sidered as  judicial  for  this  purpose.  2  Chitty,  Crim.  L.  303;  2 
Eussell,  Crimes,  618;  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  chap.  69,  §  3.  Vide  Bes- 
ptcbUca  V.  JVeweU,  3  Yeates,  414;  United  States  v.  Bailey,  34  U. 
S.  9  Pet  238, 9  L.  ed.  113.  Perjury  cannot  therefore  be  committed 
in  a  case  of  which  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  State  v.  Alexa/n- 
der.  State  v.  Wyatt,  State  v.  MeOroskey,  Com.  v.  White  &nd  State 
V.  Hayward,  supra. 

The  assertion  must  b^  absolute.  If  a  man,  however,  swears 
that  he  believes  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false  it  will 
be  perjury.  2  Russell,  Crimes,  618;  MiUer^s  Case,  3  Wils.  427, 
2  W.  Bl.  881;  Pedley's  Case,  1  Leach,  C.  L.  242;  Com.  v.  Cornish, 
6  Binn.  249;  Gilbert,  Ev.  (Lofft's  ed.)  662. 

The  oath  must  be  material  to  the  question  depending. 
Where  the  facts  sworn  to  are  wholly  foreign  from  the  purpose 
and  altogether  immaterial  to  the  matter  in  question,  the  oath  does 
not  amount  to  a  legal  perjury.  Chapham  v.  White,  8  Ves.  Jr.  36; 
Larston^s  Case,  2  Rolle,  41,  42,  369 ;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  621;  3 
Coke,  Inst.  167;  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  chap.  69,  §  8;  Bac.  Abr.  title  Per- 
jv/ry,  a;  State  v.  HathoAJoay,  2  Nott.  &  McC.  L,  118.  Nor  can 
perjury  be  assigned  upon  the  valuation  under  oath,  of  a  jewel  or 
other  thing,  the  value  of  which  consists  in  estimation.  Leakvns 
V.  Clissd,  Sid.  146, 1  Keb.  610. 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  cite  all  the  statutes 
passed  by  the  general  government,  or  the  several  states  on  the  sub- 
ject of  perjury.  It  is  proper,  however,  here  to  transcribe  a  part  of 
the  13th  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1826, 4  Stat,  at  L. 
118,  which  provides  as  follows :  "If  any  person  in  any  case,  matter, 
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hearing,  or  other  proceedings  when  an  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be 
required  to  be  taken  or  administered  nnder  or  by  any  law  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  the  taking  of  such  oath  or 
affirmation,  knowingly  and  willingly  swear  or  affiirm  falsely,  every 
person,  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard 
labor,  not  exceeding  five  years,  according  to  the  a^ravation  of 
the  offense.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly  or 
willingly  procure  any  such  perjury  to  be  committed,  every  person 
so  offending  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury,  and 
shall  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  to 
hard  labor,  not  exceeding  five  years,  according  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  offense.'^ 

10.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  a  perjury  is  committed 
as  well  by  making  a  false  affirmation,  as  a  false  oath*  Vide  gen- 
erally, 16  Vin.  Abr.  307;  Bac.  Abr.  A.  t;  Com.  Dig.  title  JugHees 
of  Peace,  B.  102-106 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  137, 138 ;  8  Coke,  Inst  163- 
168;  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  chap.  69;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  book  V.  chap.  1;  2 
Chitty,  Crim.  L.  chap.  9;  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  A.  t.;  Bum's  J.,  A.  U; 
"Williams'  J.,  A.  t. 

^^  Perjury  is  an  assertion  upon  an  oath  duly  administered  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  before  a  competent  court,  of  the  truth  of 
some  matter  of  fact,  material  to  the  question  depending  in  that 
proceeding,  which  assertion  the  asserter  does  not  believe  to  be 
true  when  he  makes  it,  or  on  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant. In  this  definition,  the  word  "oath"  includes  every  affirma- 
tion which  any  class  of  persons  are  by  law  permitted  to  make  in 
place  of  an  oath.  The  expression  "duly  administered"  means  ad- 
ministered in  a  form  binding  on  his  conscience,  to  a  witness  legally 
called  before  them,  by  any  court,  judge,  justice,  officer,  commis- 
sioner, arbitrator,  or  other  person  who,  by  the  law  for  the  time 
being  in  force,  or  by  consent  of  the  parties,  has  authority  to  hear, 
receive,  and  examine  evidence.  The  fact  that  a  person  takes  an 
oath  in  any  particular  form  is  a  binding  admission  that  he  regards 
it  as  binding  on  his  conscience.  The  expression  "judicial  proceed- 
ing" means  a  proceeding  which  takes  place  in  or  under  the 
authority  of  any  court  of  justice,  or  which  relates  in  any  way  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  which  legally  ascertains  any  right, 
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or  liability.  The  word  *  fact '  includes  the  fact  that  the  witness 
holds  any  opinion  or  belief.  The  word  *  material '  means  of  such 
A  nature  as  to  aifect  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  proba- 
bility of  anything  to  be  determined  by  the  proceeding,  or  the 
-credit  of  any  witness,  and  a  fact  may  be  material,  although  evi- 
•dence  of  its  existence  was  improperly  admitted."  Stephen,  Dig. 
Orim.  L.  art.  135. 

§  500.  Two  Witnesses  Required  to  Prove.— The  Texas 
Criminal  Code,  art.  746,  accurately  states  the  modem  rule  which 
evidently  clings  to  the  views  of  the  old  text-writers  as  modified, 
and  holds  that  if  the  perjury  is  not  confessed  in  open  court  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  assigned  for  perjury  must  be  proved  by 
the  positive,  direct  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  by  the  direct, 
positive  testimony  of  one  witness  corroborated  strongly  by  other 
evidence  (evidently  circumstantial). 

Now  there  may  be  evidence  technically  drcnmstantial  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  perjury.  Let  us  illustrate ; 
B  is  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  A.  0  swears  that  he  was  at  a 
certain  time  at  a  certain  place  in  Travis  county,  Texas;  that  B  and 
A  were  present  at  that  time  and  place,  and  that  no  other  person 
was  present;  that  he  saw  B  shoot  and  kill  A,  giving  the  drcum- 
fitances.  B  is  convicted  and  executed.  Subsequent  facts  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  0  perjured  himself,  and  he  is  indicted  for 
that  offense.  Upon  the  trial  it  is  evident  that  the  prosecution  can- 
not adduce  direct  evidence  against  0,  but  by  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses it  can  be  shown  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the  homicide, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  homicide  specified  by  him,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Technically  speaking,  this  would  be  circumstantial 
evidence,  but  of  such  character  as  to  be  virtually  positive  or  direct 
evidence.  There  would  be  no  room  for  inferences  or  presump- 
tions, for,  if  the  jury  believed  the  witness,  guilt  would  result 
without  any  process  of  reasoning  or  presumptions.  Mames  v. 
JStaU,  26  Tex.  App.  14. 

§  501.  One  Witness  InsaflHcient. — The  direct  evidence  of  one 
witness,  who  is  entitled  to  full  credit,  is  sufficient  for  proof  of 
any  fact,  except  perjury  and  treason.  In  Com.  v.  BvHandy  119 
Mass.  317,  Mr,  Justice  Morton,  as  the  organ  of  the  court,  said: 
*'It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  living  witnesses  in 
<5ontradiction  of  the  statement  of  the  defendant  to  justify  a  con- 
viction of  perjury.    It  is  sufficient  if,  in  addition  to  one  directly 
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opposing  witness,  corroborating  circnmstanoes  sufficient  to  torn  the 
scale  and  overcome  the  oath  of  the  defendant  and  the  legal  pre- 
sumption  of  his  innocence  are  proved.  Com.  v.  Pwrker^  2  CuslLr 
212.  And  where  the  defendant's  statement  is  contradicted  by  a  wit- 
ness, who  is  supported  by  corroborating  circumstances,  the  evi- 
dence  must  ordinarily  be  submitted,  under  proper  instructions,  to 
the  jury,  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  such  cor- 
roborating circumstances."  See  also  1  GreenL  Ev.  (13th  ed.) 
§  257,  and  cases  cited;  TJnUed  Sta4^  v.  Wood^  39  U.  S.  14  Pet. 
430, 10  L.  ed.  527. 

§  502.  Proof  Required  that  Defendant  was  on  Oath. — Ixr 

an  indictment  for  perjury  it  must  be  directly  stated  in  some  form 
of  apt  words  that  the  defendant  was  sworn.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  it  so  appears  by  inference  or  argument  1  Whart.  Am.  Crinu 
L.  §  1287;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  912;  State  v.  DwoU,  44  N.  IL 
142.  The  indictment  in  this  case  only  alleges  that  the  defendant 
did  ^^depose  and  swear."  All  that  is  subsequently  said  about 
^^said  oath,"  and  the  taking  and  administering  of  the  same,  refers 
to  the  allegation  ^'did  depose  and  swear,"  and  adds  nothing  to  its 
signification  or  effect.  The  case  in  this  respect  is  nearly  on  all 
fours  with  that  of  United  States  v.  Hearing^  11  Sawy.  521.  In 
that  case  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  perjury  in  making  a  home- 
stead affidavit,  which  was  set  out  in  the  indictment  This  was 
followed  by  an  allegation  that  the  defendant  did,  before  a  person 
authorized  to  administer  ^^said  oath,"  depose  and  state  contrary  to 
his  said  oath.  In  sustaining  a  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  the 
court  said  that  after  setting  out  the  affidavit  there  should  have 
been  an  allegation  '^that  the  defendant,  being  then  and  there  duly 
sworn  by  the  clerk,"  etc.,  "did  depose  and  state  that  such  affidavit 
was  true;"  and  that  the  allegation  that  the  defendant  did  depose 
and  state  contrary  to  his  said  oath  is,  if  anything,  an  attempt  to 
assign  perjury  on  a  "said"  or  supposed  oath,  the  administration  of 
which  is  nowhere  alleged.  But  the  fact  that  the  defendant  wa» 
sworn  must  be  distinctly  stated^  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  appears^ 
by  implication.  United  Stdtes  v.  McOonav^hy^  33  Fed.  Eep.  168. 
"A  person  who  swears  or  affirms  that  he  will  truly  testify, 
declare,  depose,  or  certify,  or  that  any  testimony,  declaration, 
deposition,  certificate,  affidavit  or  other  writing  by  him  sub- 
scribed, is  true,  in  an  action,  or  a  special  proceeding,  or  upon  any 
hearing,  or  inquiry,  or  on  any  occasion  in  which  an  oath  is  required 
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bj  law,  or  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  private 
right,  or  for  the  ends  of  public  justice,  or  may  lawfully  be  admin- 
istered, or  who  in  such  action  or  proceeding,  or  on  such  hearing, 
inquiry  or  other  occasion,  willfully  and  knowingly  testifies, 
declares,  deposes,  or  certifies  falsely,  in  any  material  matter,  or 
states  in  his  testimony,  declaration,  deposition,  affidavit  or  certifi- 
cate, any  material  matter  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false, 
is  guilty  of  perjury."    N.  T.  Penal  Code,  §  96. 

The  taking  of  a  willful  false  oath  by  one  who,  being  lawfuUy 
required  to  depose  the  truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  swears 
absolutely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  point  in  question.  Com,,  y. 
/Swi^A,  11  Allen,  253. 

§  503.  Impeaching  Evidence  always  Competent. — Jvdge 
Andrews  in  a  recent  case  has  said:  "Evidence  going  to  the  credit 
of  a  witness  who  has  given  material  evidence  is  relevant,  because 
it  helps  the  jury  in  determining  the  main  issue.  The  recent  cases 
sustain  the  view  that  perjury  may  be  assigned  by  false  testimony 
going  to  the  credit  of  a  witness.  Reg.  v.  Glover ^  9  Cox,  C.  C.  501; 
Reg.  V.  Lamy^  8  Car.  &  K.  26;  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  817. 
False  swearing  in  respect  to  such  matter  is  not  distinguishable  in 
respect  to  moral  turpitude  from  false  swearing  upon  the  merits; 
and,  we  think,  there  is  no  just  reason  for  refusing  to  treat  false 
swearing  as  perjury  whenever  the  testimony  \&  relevant  to  the 
case,  although  it  may  not  directly  bear  upon  the  issue  to  be 
found."    People  v.  CmirVn^,  94  N.  Y.  490. 

§  504.  Testimony  of  an  Accomplice  Received  with  Suspi- 

eion. — It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  courts  receive  the 
testimony  of  an  accomplice  with  suspicion.  The  evident  infirmi- 
ties of  testimony  given  by  a  consort  in  crime,  very  properly 
impress  it  with  elements  of  extreme  disfavor.  Where  then,  as 
has  frequently  happened,  subsequent  developments  show  that  a 
conviction  was  secured  upon  perjured  testimony  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  court,  if  no  action  be  taken  by  the  executive,  to  take 
such  steps  as  shall  bring  to  his  attention  the  facts  which  may  rea- 
sonably lead  to  the  exercise  of  clemency,  the  presiding  judge,  who 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  functions  has  passed  sentence  upon 
a  fellow  citizen,  under  the  infiuence  of  perjured  testimony,  should 
cause  such  steps  to  be  taken  upon  the  discovery  of  the  character 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  such  conviction  was  based,  as  will  lead 
to  pardon. 
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These  views  are  fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  tlie 
supreme  court  of  Colorado.    Klmh  v.  People^  16  Colo.  467. 

§  605.  Anthorities  Considered. — ^TJpon  a  trial  for  perjury,  the 
materiality  of  testimony  alleged  to  be  false  is  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  under  proper  instructions  by  the  court.  2  Bishop, 
Crim.  Proc.  §  935.  An  indictment  for  perjury  must  show  on  its 
face  that  the  oath  assigned  as  perjury  was  willful  and  false,  and 
that  the  alleged  false  statement  was  material  to  the  issue,  or  it 
cannot  be  sustained.  Knobloch,  Crim.  Dig.  345;  Stats  v.  Oibson^ 
26  La.  Ann.  71. 

Perjury  may  consist  not  only  in  false  and  corrupt  testimony  on 
the  main  fact,  but  also  in  such  testimony  on  the  material  circum- 
stances tending  to  prove  the  issue.  Desty,  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  75;  3 
Greenl.  Ev.  (14th  ed.)  §  195. 

The  old  rule  that  to  convict  of  perjury  two  witnesses  were 
necessary,  has  been  relaxed;  and  a  conviction  may  be  had  upon 
any  legal  evidence  of  a  nature  and  amount  sufficient  to  outweigh 
that  upon  which  perjury  is  assigned.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §§  257-260; 
United  States  v.  Wood,  39  U.  8. 14  Pet.  430, 10  L.  ed.  627:  StaU 
V.  Herd,  57  Mo.  252, 1  Am.  Crim.  Eep.  502;  Williams  v.  Com. 
91  Pa.  501. 

In  Reg.  v.  Parker,  A,  having  stated  on  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
paid  all  the  debts  proved  under  his  bankruptcy  except  two;  on  an 
indictment  for  perjury  on  this  affidavit,  one  of  the  assignments 
was  that  A  had  not  paid  all  the  debts  proven  except  two;  and 
another  that  certain  other  creditors  were  not  paid  in  fulL  In 
support  of  this  affidavit  several  creditors  were  called,  who  each 
proved  the  non-payment  of  his  own  debt.  And  it  was  determined 
that  this  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction;  that,  as  to  the 
non-payment  of  each  debt,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses,  or  of  one  witness  and  some  circumstances  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  second  witness.  1  Car.  &  M.  639.  In 
WiUia/ma  v.  Com.  sfopra,  the  court,  in  deference  to  1  Greenl.  Ev. 
§  257,  and  Reg.  v.  Parker,  awpra,  says:  "The  explanation  ought 
to  have  been  that  the  commonwealth  is  required  to  prove  by  two 
witnesses,  or  one  witness  and  corroborative  evidence,  at  least  one 
corrupt  payment,  contribution  or  promise  which  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  having  made  or  paid;  and,  though  each  of  several 
such  acts  be  proved  by  a  single  witness,  if  none  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  or  by  one  witness  and  corroborative  proof  of  circum- 
stances,  there  could  not  be  a  conviction." 
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*'The  preponderance  of  contradictory  proof  mnst  go  to  some 
one  particnlar  false  statement.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove 
by  some  inadequate  line  of  testimony  that  one  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  is  false,  and  then  by  another  inadequate  line  of  tes- 
timony that  another  statement  made  by  him  is  false."  Whart. 
Crim.  Ev.  §  887. 

These  cases  sufficiently  explam  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said 
that  where  there  are  several  assignments  of  perjury,  there  must 
be,  in  addition  to  one  witness,  corroborative  evidence  as  to  each. 
Proof  of  any  sufficient  assignment  will  sustain  a  count  containing 
several  assignments  of  perjury.  2  Bishop,  Orim.  Proc.  §  934; 
Com.  V.  e/bAn*,  6  Gray,  274;  H<vrri8  v.  PeopUy  64  N.  Y.  148; 
StaU  V.  HascaU,  6  K  H.  862. 

'*Where  a  witness  has  given  testimony  material  to  the  issue, 
and  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  had  not  previously 
made  a  statement  different  from  the  testimony  then  given,  he 
denies  having  done  so,  the  answer  affects  his  credibility  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  a  charge  of  perjury  may  be  founded  upon  it"  People 
y.  Bwrry^  63  Cal.  62,  and  cases  cited.  "It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  false  statements  should  tend  directly  to  prove  the  issue  in 
order  to  sustain  an  indictment.  If  the  matter  falsely  sworn  to  is 
circumstantially  material  or  tends  to  support  and  give  credit  to 
the  witness  in  respect  to  the  main  fact,  it  is  perjury.  And  it  is 
equally  perjury  if  the  false  testimony  tends  to  discredit  the  wit- 
ness." 2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  934;  Wood  v.  People^  69  U".  T. 
128;  Marvin  v.  State,  68  Ark.  896. 

It  must  appear  either  from  the  facts  set  forth  in  an  indictment 
for  perjury  that  the  matter  sworn  to  and  upon  which  the  perjury 
is  assigned  was  material  or  it  must  be  expressly  averred,  that  it 
was  material,  and  the  materiality  must  be  proved  on  the  trial  or  ^ 
there  can  be  no  conviction.  A  false  oath  upon  an  immaterial 
matter  will  not  support  a  conviction  of  perjury.  Roscoe,  Crim. 
Ev.  758;  2  Eussell,  Crimes,  639. 

The  whole  law  in  reference  to  perjury  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  when  there  is  witness  against  witness,  oath  against  oath,  there 
must  be  other  evidence  to  satisfy  the  mind.  Schwartz  v.  Com. 
27  Gratt.  1025,  21  Am.  Rep.  365. 

Two  early  English  cases  are  sometimes  cited  as  holding  that  the 
perjury  may  be  established  by  proof  of  the  contradictory  oath 
merely,  without  other  evidence.     One  of  these  is  an  anonymous 
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case  decided  by  Yates,  J.^  at  the  Lancaster  assizes  in  1764,  and 
the  ruling  approved  by  Lord  Mansfield.  The  other  is  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  KniU^  6  Bam.  &  Aid.  929,  note.  It  is  shown  however  in 
2  Eussell  on  Crimes,  652,  that  in  each  of  these  cases  there  were 
corroborating  circumstances  in  addition  to  the  contradictory  oath. 
But  if  these  cases  even  go  to  the  extent  which  is  claimed  for 
them,  they  are  overruled  by  the  later  English  decisions.  And  it 
is  now  held  by  those  courts  that  the  defendant's  own  evidence 
upon  oath  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  disprove  the  evidence  on 
which  the  perjury  is  assigned. 

In  Reg.  v.  WheaUand^  8  Car.  &  P.  238,  Mr.  Baron  Gumey 
held  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had,  on 
two  different  occasions,  given  direct  contradictory  evidence, 
although  he  might  willfully  have  done  so;  but  that  the  jury  must 
be  satisfied,  affirmatively,  that  what  he  swore  at  the  trial  was 
false,  and  that  would  not  be  sufficiently  shown  to  be  false  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  defendant  had  sworn  contrary  at  another  time; 
it  might  be  that  his  evidence  at  the  trial  was  true,  and  his  depo- 
sition before  the  magistrate  false.  There  must  be  such  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  defendant's  deposition  before  the  magistrate 
as  proved  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  defendant  at  the  trial 
was  false. 

In  Reg.  v.  Hughes,  1  Car.  &  K.  619,  Tindall,  Ch.  J.,  said:  "If 
you  merely  prove  the  two  contradictory  statements  on  oath,  and 
leave  it  there,  non  constat,  which  statement  is  the  true  one."  See 
also  Jackson^s  Casey  1  Lew.  C.  C.  270;  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  767, 
768. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few  decisions  bearing  upon 

the  question.     The  writers  on  criminal  law,  however,  lay  down 

'  the  rule  in  conformity  with  the  English  cases.     3  Whart.   Am. 

Crim.  L.  §  2275;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  §  1005;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  259. 

Schwartz  v.  Com.  27  Gratt.  1025,  21  Am,  Rep.  365. 

"The  principle  that  one  witness  with  corroborating  circumstances 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  perjury,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  circumstances,  without  any  witness,  when  they  exist  in 
documentary  or  written  testimony,  may  combine  to  the  same 
effect;  as  they  may  combine,  altogether  unaided  by  oral  proof, 
except  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  to  prove  any  other  fact, 
connected  with  the  declarations  of  persons  or  the  business  of 
human  life.     The  principle    is,  that  circumstances  necessarily 
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make  a  part  of  the  proofs  of  hnman  transactions;  that  snch  as 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  in  uneqnivocal  terms,  when  the 
writing  has  been  proved  to  be  authentic,  cannot  be  made  more 
certain  by  evidence  aliwnde^  and  that  such  as  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  whether  they  relate  to  the  declarations  or  con- 
duct of  men,  can  only  be  proved  by  oral  testimony.  Accordingly, 
it  is  now  held  that  a  living  witness  of  the  corpus  delicti  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  documentary  or  written  evidence  be  relied 
upon  to  convict  of  perjury, — ^first,  where  the  falsehood  of  the 
matter  sworn  by  the  prisoner  is  directly  proved  by  documentary 
or  written  evidence  springing  from  himself,  with  circumstances 
showing  the  corrupt  intent;  secondly,  in  cases  where  the  matter 
so  sworn  is  contradicted  by  a  public  record,  proved  to  have  been 
well  known  by  the  prisoner  when  he  took  the  oath,the  oath  only 
being  proved  to  have  been  taken;  and,  thirdly,  in  cases  where  the 
party  is  charged  with  taking  an  oath,  contrary  to  what  he  must 
necessarily  have  known  to  be  true;  the  falsehood  being  shown  by 
his  own  letters  relating  to  the  fact  sworn  to,  or  by  any  other  writ- 
ten testimony  existing  and  being  found  in  his  possession,  and  which 
have  been  treated  by  him  as  containing  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
recited  in  it.  If  the  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  the  crime  of 
perjury  consists  of  two  opposing  statements  of  the  prisoner,  and 
nothing  more,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §§  258,  259. 

Note. — Perjury,  tuffldeney  of  evidence  to  convict. 

When  oral  testimony  is  relied  upon  to  establish  perjury,  the  general  rule  is 
that  there  must  be  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  one  witness  corrobo- 
rated by  circumstances.  Two  witnesses  are  generally  required.  Beg,  v.  Mus- 
cot,  10  Mod.  194;  Bex  v.  Broughton,  3(8trange.  12&0;  Clifford  v.  Brooke,  13  Ves. 
Jr.  184;  2  Bridgman,  Index,  896;  2  Stark.  £v.  262;  Bez  v.  Mayhew,  6  Car.  &  P. 
815,  note. 

Because  if  a  person  could  be  found  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  wit- 
ness, there  would  only  be  one  oath  against  another.    4  Bl.  Com.  858. 

But  where  the  defendant  himself,  in  one  part  of  his  affidavit,  states  a  fact,  and 
afterwards,  in  another  part,  contradicts  it,  then  one  witness  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statement  first  made.  Bex  v.  Harrie,  5  Bam.  &  Aid. 
926,  929,  note. 

On  an  Indictment  for  perjury,  two  witnesses  are  not  necessary  to  disprove  the 
facts  sworn  to  by  the  defendant;  but  where  there  is  but  one  witness,  some  other 
evidence  must  be  adduced  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to  his  testimony. 
BtaU  V.  Hayward,  1  Kott  &  McC.  L.  547;  Woodheck  v.  Keller,  6  Cow.  118;  Bex 
V.  Mayhev),  6  Car.  &  P.  815;  Coulter  v.  Stuart,  2  Yerg.  225;  Msrritfa  Caee,  4 
City  Hall  Rec  58;  FraneUf  Caee,  4  City  Hall  Rec.  12;  2  Russell,  Crimes,  544, 
545. 

The  oath  of  one  witness  and  the  declarations  of  the  defendant  inconsistent 
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with  the  oath  in  which  perjury  is  assigned  are  soffident     State  ▼.  Mdier,  1% 
N.  0.  268;  Woodbeek  y.  KelUr,  9upra, 

This  strong  proof  in  cases  of  perjury  seems  to  be  required  not  only  as  to  the 
falsity  of  the  oath,  but  as  to  the  facts  sworn  to.  State  ▼.  Ebvoard^  4  McOord, 
L.  159. 

On  a  trial  for  perjury,  the  testimony  of  one  witness  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  swore  as  is  alleged  in  the  indictment.  Com.  y.  FMird,  13  Met 
226. 

The  testimony  of  one  witness,  corroborated  by  the  letters  of  the  defendant  to 
him,  is  comi>etent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  8taten:ient  all^ped 
as  the  perjury.     Com,  y.  Parker,  2  Cush.  212. 

Subornation  of  perjury  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness. 
Chm,  v.  Douglaee,  5  Met.  241. 

The  better  opinion  is  that  one  who  swears  in  honest  belief,  although  without 
probable  cause,  is  not  guilty.  Browne,  Grim.  L.  86.  Citing  Com,  y.  Bradff^ 
5  Gray,  78;  SkUe  v.  Chamberlain,  80  Yt  550;  Com.  v.  Tkompeon,  8  Daiia»  801. 

Whether  materiality  is  a  question  of  fact  or  of  law  is  mooted.  Browne,  Crim« 
L.  86;  2  Bishop,  Grim.  L.  g  1089,  a. 

To  establish  perjury  requires  two  witnesses,  or  circumstances  corroborating  a 
single  witness.     C<m,  y.  BoUard^  12  Met.  225;  Williams  v.  Com.  91  Pa.  498. 

To  constitute  a  valid  oath,  for  the  falsity  of  which  perjury  will  lie,  there 
must  be  an  unequivocal  and  present  act  in  some  form  in  the  presence  of  an  offi- 
cer authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  which  the  affiant  consciously  takes  upon 
himself  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

The  mere  delivexy  of  an  affidavit,  signed  by  the  person  presenting  it,  to  the 
officer  for  his  certificate,  Ib  not  such  an  aet  O^JSeiU^  v.  liople,  86  N.  Y.  164, 
40  Am.  Bep.'626. 

To  sustain  a  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  oath  had  been  le- 
gally administered  and  taken  in  due  form  of  law.  People  y.  JkMle,  86  N.  Y. 
481;  SkiU  V.  Morris,  9  N.  H.  96;  Dodge  v.  State,  24  N.  J.  L.  466. 

While  it  is  perjury  for  one  knowingly  and  willfully  to  swear  to  a  fact  as  true 
about  which  he  knows  nothing,  the  swearing  to  an  affidavit,  the  contents  of 
which  the  deponent  does  not  know,  is  not  necessarily  perjury;  to  constitute  the 
crime  he  must  have  willfully  made  the  affidavit,  knowing  that  he  did  not  know 
its  contents  or  the  facts  alleged.    Byrnes  v.  Byrnes,  102  K.  Y.  6. 

To  sustain  a  conviction  of  perjury,  it  is  essential  that  the  testimony  given 
should  be  false,  and  known  to  be  such,  or  not  known  to  be  true,  though  so 
alleged.  If  the  witness  testified  under  an  honest  mistake  or  misapprehension 
and  honestly  believed  what  he  testified  to  be  true,  a  conviction  cannot  be  had* 
PeopUy. DisMer,  4 N.  Y.  Orim.  Bep.  18a 
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§  506.  What  Constitutes  the  Crime. — "A  person  who,  having 
a  hnsband  or  wife  living,  marries  another  person,  is  guilty  of 
bigamy,  and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  or 
state  prison  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

^^The  last  section  does  not  extend, 

^^  1.  To  a  person  whose  former  husband  or  wife  has  been  absent 
for  five  years  successively  then  last  past,  without  being  known  to 
him  or  her  within  that  time  to  be  living,  and  believed  by  him  or 
her  to  be  dead;  or, 

"  2.  To  a  person  whose  former  marriage  has  been  pronounced 
void,  or  annulled,  or  dissolved,  by  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  for  a  cause  other  than  his  or  her  adultery,  or, 

"  3.  To  a  person  who  being  divorced  for  his  or  her  adultery  has 
received  from  the  court  which  pronounced  the  divorce,  permission 
to  marry  again,  or, 

"  4.  To  a  person  whose  former  husband  or  wife  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life."    N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §§  298, 299. 

§  507.  What  Evidence  is  Admissible.— As  to  what  evidence 
is  admissible,  and  what  evidence  is  sufficient,  to  establish  a  prior 
valid  marriage,  there  seems  to  exist  a  contrariety  of  opinion  and 
decision  in  the  books.  A  valid  marriage  must  be  proved,  and  some 
statutes  say  "mere  reputation''  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
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ITot  that  reputation  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  other  proofs  to  establish  the  fact,  but  that  in  and 
of  itself  alone  and  without  other  evidence,  it  is  insufficient  to 
establish  the  fact 

§  508.  The  Case  of  Beg.  v.  Lnmley  Examined. — The  judg- 
ment in  Heg,  v.  Lwrnleyy  L.  B.  1  C.  C.  196,  sustains  this  rule,  and 
in  fact  goes  further,  and  holds  that  the  law  makes  no  presumption 
that  a  person  continues  to  live,  from  the  proof  of  his  or  her  exist- 
ence at  a  former  date.  In  that  case,  which  was  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy,  the  facts  were  as  follows:  The  prisoner  married  one 
Victor  at  St.  Heller's  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  year  1836, 
and  lived  with  him  in  England  until  the  middle  of  1843,  when 
they  were  separated,  and  she  was  taken  by  her  parents  back  to 
Jersey,  where  she  resumed  her  maiden  name.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  1847,  she  describing  herself  as  a  spinster,  married  Lumley, 
with  whom  she  lived  until  March,  1864.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
Victor  from  the  time  the  prisoner  left  him  in  1843.  No  evi- 
dence was  given  of  the  age  of  Victor,  by  which  it  might  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  death  had  supervened.  The  learned 
judge  (Lush)  before  whom  the  trial  was  had,  directed  the  jury 
that  there  being  no  circumstances  leading  to  any  reasonable  infer- 
ence that  he  had  died,  "Victor  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
living  at  the  date  of  the  second  marriage."  The  question  whether 
this  direction  was  right  or  not  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  The  case  was  argued  before  a  court  composed  of  Kelly, 
G.  jB.,  Cleasby,  jB.,  Byles,  Lush  and  Brett,  JJ.  Lush,  J.^  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  said:  "We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  direction  to  the  jury  in  this  case  (stating  it  as  given  above) 
was  erroneous.  In  an  indictment  for  bigamy  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  prosecution  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  alive  at  the  date  of 
the  second  marriage.  That  is  purely  a  question  of  fact.  The 
existence  of  the  party  at  an  antecedent  period  may  or  may  not 
afford  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  was  living  at  the  subsequent 
date.  If  for  example,  it  were  proved  that  he  was  in  good  health 
on  the  day  preceding  the  second  marriage,  the  inference  would  be 
strong,  almost  irresistible  that  he  was  living  on  the  latter  day,  and 
the  jury  would  in  all  probability  find  that  he  was  so.  If  <mi  the 
other  hand,  it  were  proved  that  he  was  then  in  a  dying  condition, 
and  nothing  further  was  proved,  they  would  probably  dedine  to 
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draw  that  inference.  Thus  the  question  is  entirely  for  the  jury. 
The  law  makes  no  presumption  either  way.  The  cases  cited  of 
Hex  V.  Tyyynmg^  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  386;  Rex  v.  Sarhorne^  2  Ad. 
<fe  El.  540,  and  Nepewa  v.  Doe^  2  Mees.  &  W.  894,  appear  to  us 
to  establish  this  proposition.  Where  the  only  evidence  is  that  the 
party  was  living  at  a  period  which  is  more  than  seven  years  prior 
to  the  second  marriage,  there  is  no  question  for  the  jury.  The 
proviso  in  the  act  (24  &  25  Vict.  chap.  100,  §  57)  then  comes 
into  operation,  and  exonerates  the  prisoner  from  criminal  liability, 
though  the  first  husband  or  wife  be  proved  to  have  been  living  at 
the  time  when  the  second  marriage  was  contracted.  The  legis- 
lature by  this  proviso  sanctions  a  presumption  that  a  person  who 
has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven  years  is  dead;  but  the  proviso 
affords  no  ground  for  the  converse  proposition,  viz:  that  when  a 
party  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  within  seven  years,  a  presumption 
arises  that  he  is  still  living.    That  is  always  a  question  of  fact" 

§  509.  Bnle  under  the  Common  Law. — ^Where  a  suit  for 
divorce  originated  at  an  early  day,  and  occurring  on  a  state  of 
facts  at  a  time  when  the  common  law  was  not  the  rule  of  action 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  country,  it  was  held  that  '^cohabitation 
and  common  repute,  as  establishing  a  former  marriage  in  countries 
governed  by  the  common  law,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  to 
annul  a  subsequent  marriage  contracted  here  while  Texas  was  a 
part  of  Mexico,  and  solemnized  according  to  the  laws  which  then 
governed  this  country."  And  in  such  case  it  was  further  held 
that  "the  production  of  a  certified  copy  from  the  office  of  a  county 
recorder  in  the  state  of  Missouri  of  a  certificate  under  the  sign 
manual  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  he  had  solemnized  such 
former  marriage  according  to  law,  cannot  be  admitted  as  compe- 
tent evidence  to  establish  such  foreign  marriage  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  domestic  marriage,  without  due  proof  of  the  laws  of  that 
state  relating  to  the  subject-matter."  Smith  v.  Smithy  1  Tex. 
621,  46  Am.  Dec.  121;  Bice  v.  Mice,  31  Tex.  174. 

After  the  common  law  became  the  rule  of  action,  it  was  held 
that  "ptoof  of  general  reputation,  cohabitation  of  parties,  and  gen 
eral  reception  as  man  and  wife,  was  competent  evidence  in  a  suit 
for  divorce."     Wright  v.  Wrighty  6  Tex.  3. 

§  610.  Domestic  Marriage^  how  Proved.— Proof  of  a  domes- 
tic marriage,  or  one  thus  solemnized,  may  unquestionably  be  made 
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by  the  record,  or  by  a  certified  copy  thereof.  Eev.  Stat.  art. 
2252.  This  however  is  nowhere  declared  the  only,  or  even  the 
best  mode  of  making  the  proof  in  domestic  marriages.  It  is 
believed  that  even  in  such  cases,  without  the  introduction  of  the 
record  at  all,  the  fact  may  be  fully  and  completely  established  by 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  who  were  present  when  the  rites 
were  solemnized.  Where  no  rule  of  proof  is  expressly  prescribed 
by  statute,  the  marriage  may  be  proven  by  parol. 

Mr.  Bishop  says:  "The  common  course  of  proof  is  to  present 
the  record  evidence,  and  with  it,  evidence  to  identify  the  parties, 
and  these  are  prima  facie  sufficient.  The  testimony  of  persons 
present  at  the  marriage  is  good  evidence  without  the  record, 
though  the  absence  of 'the  record  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
create  suspicion."     Bishop,  Statutory  Crimes,  §  610. 

"Where  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  marriage  are  known,  the 
rules  thus  announced  clearly  indicate  the  character  and  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced.  But  in  prosecutions  for  bigamy 
it  happens,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  perhaps  especially  where 
the  first  marriage  took  place,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  biga. 
mists,  in  some  other  state  or  country,  that  the  prosecuting  officer 
must  be  wholly  ignorant  of,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
find  out,  the  time  and  place  of  the  prisoner's  first  marriage,  or  the 
names  and  residences  of  those  present  at  its  consummation* 
Such  avenues  of  information  are  generally  endeavored  to  be  con- 
cealed by  the  guilty  party.  Where  they  are  thus  concealed,  and 
the  prosecution  has  been  unable  to  find,  open  up  and  produce 
them,  what  evidence  aliunde  must  and  can  be  produced  to  supply 
their  places?  We  find,  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  SUUSy 
52  Miss.  84,  reproduced  in  2  Hawley's  American  Criminal  Ee- 
ports,  the  following  apt  observations  on  this  subject  by  the  editor. 
He  says :  "  In  some  states  it  has  been  held,  where  in  a  criminal 
case  it  was  found  necessary  to  prove  a  marriage  in  order  to  con- 
vict a  defendant  of  a  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  that  all 
the  essentials  to  a  valid  marriage  must  be  strictly  proved,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated; and  also  that  the  admissions  of  the  defendant's  cohabita- 
tion and  reputation  were  not  sufficient  evidence  of  such  marriage. 
But  experience  has  proven  that  such  a  rule  in  the  United  States 
amounts,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Our 
people  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  very  many  of  our  foreign 
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bom  citizens  were  married  in  the  countries  where  they  were  born. 
To  prove,  in  Missouri,  a  marriage  which  was  celebrated  in 
Bavaria,  or  even  in  Canada,  within  the  rule  adopted  in  some 
cases,  is  oftentimes  an  impossible  task.  Doubtless  on  account  of 
this  difficulty,  the  rule  has  been  modified,  and  the  better  doctrine 
now  is  that  cohabitation,  reputation  and  admissions,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  legal  marriage  to  submit  to  a  jury."  2  Hawley, 
Am.  Crim.  Eep.  17.  The  doctrine  and  the  opposing  and  con- 
flicting authorities  are  all  fully  noted  by  the  editor  in  his  note. 

In  Re  PhenOy  L.  K.  5  Ch.  App.  139,  the  question  whether 
there  was  any  presumption  of  law  that  a  person  continued  to  live 
arising  upon  proof  of  prior  existence  was  very  fully  discussed  and 
it  was  held  that  the  law  makes  no  such  presumption.  This  was 
held  to  apply  to  civil  and  criminal  cases  alike.  This  question  was 
also  discussed  at  length  by  Field,  e/".,  in  a  case  {Montgomery  v. 
BevanSy  1  Sawy.  666)  tried  before  him  in  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  California.  He  reviewed  several  of  the  English 
cases  considered  in  Re  PhenCy  as  well  as  this  case,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  law  as  declared  in  England  in  Re  Pliene 
was  different  from  the  law  which  obtains  in  this  country,  stating 
at  the  time  that  when  this  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  life 
conflicts  with  the  presumption  of  innocence,  the  latter  prevails. 
In  the  opinion  delivered  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  learned  justice 
says :  ^^  But  the  law  as  thus  declared  in  England  is  different  from 
the  law  which  obtains  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
presumption  of  the  continuance  of  life.  Here,  as  in  England,  the 
law  presumes  that  a  person  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven 
years  is  dead,  but  here  the  law,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
law  of  England,  presumes  that  a  party  once  shown  to  be  alive 
continues  alive  until  his  death  is  proved,  or  the  rule  of  law  applies 
by  which  death  is  presumed  to  have  occurred,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years.  And  the  presumption  of  life  is  received,  in  the 
absence  of  any  countervailing  testimony,  as  conclusive  of  the  fact, 
establishing  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rights  of  parties 
as  fully  as  the  most  positive  proof.  The  only  exception  to  the 
operation  of  this  presumption  is  when  it  conflicts  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  in  which  case  the  latter  prevails."  Mont- 
gomery V.  JBevanSy  1  Sawy.  666.  The  rule  thus  stated  as  to  these 
conflicting  presumptions  by  Field,  «/.,  is  sustained  by  Rex  v. 
Twynmgy  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  385. 
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§  511.  TIews  of  an  Eminent  Text-writer. — ^The  offense  con- 
sists in  entering  .into  a  void  marriage  where  a  valid  one  already 
exists.  Proof  of  an  actual  or  ceremonial  first  marriage  is  not 
necessary;  bnt  evidence  that  the  prisoner  has  declared  himself 
and  has  been  reputed  to  be  married  will  sufiSce.  This,  however, 
is  denied  in  some  states.  In  some  states  a  party  against  whom  a 
divorce  is  obtained  may  not  marry  while  the  other  party  is  living, 
and  disobedience  is  bigamy.  But  a  remarriage  out  of  the  state, 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  state,  is  not  bigamy,  even  if  the  sec- 
ond wife  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  state,  and  the  parties  went  away 
to  evade  the  law.  Browne,  Crim.  L.  p.  39,  citing  People  v.  Brown^ 
84  Mich.  339,  22  Am.  Eep.  531;  C<mi.  v.  Jackson,  11  Bush,  679, 
21  Am.  Eep.  225;  WilUams  v.  State,  54  Ala.  131,  25  Am.  Eep. 
665;  HaXbrook  v.  StaU,  34  Ark.  511,  36  Am.  Eep.  17;  Parker  v. 
StaU,  77  Ala.  77,  53  Am.  Eep.  643;  StoiU  v.  Hughes,  35  Kan. 
626,  57  Am.  Eep.  195 ;  Dumas  v.  /Stofe,  14  Tex.  App.  464,  46 
Am.  Eep.  241;  Com,  v.  LitUejohn,  15  Mass.  163;  State  v.  Bos- 
well,  6  Conn.  446;  People  v.  'Hwnphrey,  7  Johns.  814;  Green  v. 
State,  21  Fla.  403,  58  Am.  Eep.  670;  Com.  v.  Putmxim,  1  Pick. 
136;  People  v.  Faher,  92  N.  Y.  146,  44  Am.  Eep.  357;  Com^  v. 
Lane,  113  Mass.  458, 18  Am.  Eep.  509;  Vam,  Voorhis  v.  Brint- 
nail,  86  N.  Y.  18,  40  Am.  Eep.  505. 

§  512.  Actual  Marriage  must  be  Shown. — ^Mr.  Bishop  says: 
"Eecord  evidence  and  evidence  of  witnesses  present  at  the  cere- 
mony will  be  required  where  these  can  be  had.  But  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  show  that  these  cannot  be 
had,  and  in  all  cases  as  confirmatory  of  them,  and  in  the  proper 
cases  as  dispensing  with  them,  it  is  competent  to  show  the  admis- 
sions of  the  party  or  his  prior  cohabitation  under  pretense  of 
marriage,  and  various  other  things  of  like  import"  Bishop, 
Statutory  Crimes,  §  609. 

In  Com.  V.  Jackson,  11  Bush,  679,  21  Am.  Eep.  225,  where 
the  question  before  the  court  was  what  proof  of  marriage  was  ad- 
missible and  suiBcient  in  a  case  of  bigamy,  the  court  says :  ^^The 
circuit  judge  seems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  an  indict- 
ment for  bigamy  could  not  be  maintained  without  proof  of  the 
fact  of  two  marriages,  either  by  record  evidence  or  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  or  more  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  marriage  rites;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  declara- 
tions and  conduct  of    defendant,  admitting  his  marriage,  and 
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living  with  and  recognizing  the  woman  as  his  wife,  were  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  tiie  jnry  in  finding  a  verdict  against  him. 
This  is  a  subject  about  which  there  is  irreconcilable  conflict  in  the 
authorities.  In  Massachusetts,  Kew  York  and  Connecticut,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  states,  it  has  been  held  that  in  prosecutions 
for  bigamy  an  actual  marriage  of  the  prisoner  must  be  proven, 
and  that  neither  cohabitation,  reputation,  nor  the  confessions  of 
the  prisoner  are  admissible  for  that  purpose,  or  if*  admissible,  are 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction.  Com,,  v.  Liir 
UeQohm,^  15  Mass.  163;  SiaU  v.  RosweUy  6  Oonn.  446;  People  v. 
Humphrey^  7  Johns.  314.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held 
in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maine  and  Illinois,  that  in  prosecutions  for  bigamy  the  con* 
f essions  of  the  prisoner  deliberately  made  are  admissible  as  evi- 
dence to  prove  marriage  in  fact,  and  in  some  of  those  states  that 
such  confessions  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  authorize  the  jury 
to  convict.  State  v.  Britton^  4  McCord.  L.  256;  State  v.  HUtrni, 
3  Eich.  L.  434,  45  Am.  Dec.  783;  Warner  v.  Com.  2  Va.  Cas.  95; 
Cook  V.  State^  11  Gku  53,  56  Am.  Dec.  410;  Ca/raeron  v.  State^  14 
Ala.  546,  48  Am.  Dec  111;  WoUerton  v.  State,  16  Ohio,  173,  47 
Am.  Dec  373;  Com.  v.  Murtagh,  1  Ashm.  272;  Femer  v.  HaUor 
cher,  8  Serg.  &  R.  159;  Cayford^s  Case,  7  Me.  57;  Ham^s  Case, 
11  Me.  392;  State  v.  Sodgshma,  19  Me.  155;  Jackson  v.  People, 
8  HI.  231." 

§  513.  First  Marriage  may  be  Proved  by  Gonfession. — 

In  Miles  v.  United  States,  103  TJ.  S.  304,  26  L.  ed.  481,  it  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  "on  an  in- 
dictment for  bigamy  the  first  marriage  may  be  proved  by  the 
admissions  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  what  he  said  was  an  admission  that  he  was  actually  and 
legally  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the 
marriage  was  solemnized."  And  in  addition  to  the  cases  cited 
above  in  Jackson  v.  People,  3  111.  231,  this  last  opinion  cites  Beg. 
V.  Svmjnonsto,  1  Car.  &  K.  164,  cited  in  1  Eussell,  Crimes 
(Greaves'  ed.)  218;  Dutchess  of  Kingston's  Case,  20  How.  St.  Tr. 
355;  Bex  v.  Truem/m,  1  East,  P.  C.  470;  State  v.  ZiM>y,  44  Me. 
469;  Bex  v.  Norwood,  1  East,  P.  C.  470;  Beg.  v.  Newton,  2  Mood. 
&  R  503;  State  v.  McDonald,  25  Mo.  176;  State  v.  Seals,  16  Ind. 
852;  Brown  v.  State,  52  Ala.  338;  Williams  v.  State,  44  Ala.  24. 
In  Langt/ry  v.  Staie,  30  Ala.  536,  it  was  held  that  in  prosecutions 
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for  bigamy  the  first  marriage  may  be  proved  by  cohabitation  and 
the  confessions  of  the  prisoner;  and  snch  evidence,  if  f nil  and  sat- 
isfactory, is  snflBicient  to  authorize  a  conviction  without  the  pro- 
duction of  the  records  or  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

It  was  held  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  states  of  this  Union 
that  evidence  of  declarations  as  to  a  former  marriage  was  compe- 
tent in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  bigamy  against  the  party 
making  them.  Miles  v.  United  States,  103  U.  S.  304,  26  L.  ed. 
48L 

But  in  l!few  York  it  has  been  held  that  such  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  in  a  prosecution  for  bigamy,  to  establish  a  marriage  even 
against  the  party  making  the  admissions.  People  v.  Humphrey, 
7  Johns.  314;  Oahagan  v.  People,  1  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  378.  The 
court  in  the  latter  case  held  them  admissible  to  corroborate  the 
proof  of  the  actual  marriage. 

§  514.  General  Bepntatlon  and  Cohabitation  as  Proof  of 
Marriage. — It  appears  to  us  to  be  well  settled  from  many  au- 
thorities that  general  reputation,  cohabitation,  and  admissions  or 
confessions  of  the  party  are  all  admissible  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  first  marriage.  General  reputation  alone  is  insufficient,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  cohabitation  and  admission,  is  competent 
evidence  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  sufficient  to  sustain  a  ver- 
dict and  judgment  of  conviction  for  bigamy.  Whenever  such 
evidence  establishes,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  the  existence  of  the  fact  of  a  valid  first  marriage,  then  it  is 
sufficient  in  that  regard  to  sustain  a  verdict  and  judgment  for 
bigamy.  A  valid  marriage  must  be  proven,  and  if  such  evidence 
is  relied  upon  it  must  establish  the  existence  of  a  valid  marriage 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  Miles  v.  United  States,  103  U.  S.  304,  26  L.  ed.  481,  where 
it  is  held,  approving  Beg.  v.  Simmonsto,  1  Car.  &  E.  164,  that 
^^on  an  indictment  for  bigamy  the  first  marriage  may  be  proved 
by  the  admissions  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  what  he  said  was  an  admission  that  he  had  been  legally 
married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  marriage 
was  solemnized."  The  court,  of  itself  high  authority,  cited,  as 
also  sustaining  this  view,  Reg.  v.  Upton,  1  Car.  &  K.  165,  note, 
cited  in  1  Eussell,  Crimes  (Greaves'  ed.)  218;  JhUchess  of  Kings' 
ton's  Case,  20  How.  St  Tr.  355;  Rex  v.  Traeman,  1  East,  P.  C. 
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470;  CayfarcPs  Case^  7  Me.  57;  Eam^s  Case^  11  Me.  891;  StaU  v. 
Zibhy,  4A  Me,  469;  StcOe  v.  EiUon,  3  Eich.  L.  434,  45  Am.  Dec. 
783;  StaU  v.  BrUton,  4  McOord,  L.  256;  Wwrner  v.  Com.  2  Va. 
Cas.  95;  Besc  v.  Norwood^  1  East,  P.  0.  470;  Corn.  v.  Murtagh^  1 
Ashm.  272;  i?^.  v.  Newton^  2  Mood.  &  R  503;  State  v.  McDon- 
<ild,  25  Mo.  176;  TFbfo^r^ewi  v.  StaUj  16  Ohio,  173,  47  Am.  Dec 
S73;  State  v.  Seals,  16  Ind.  852 ;  ArnM  v.  xSto^,  53  Ga.  574 ; 
Cameron  v.  ^SStofe,  14  Ala.  546, 48  Am.  Dec.  Ill;  Brovm  v.  State, 
52  Ala.  338;  WtUiame  v.  Stats,  44  Ala.  24;  Cbm.  v.  Jackson,  11 
Bush,  679,  21  Am.  Eep.  225.  The  comt  then  goes  on  to  say 
iMUes  y.  United  States,  103  U.  S.  312,  26  L.  ed.  484)  that  the 
declarations  of  the  defendant  ^'appear  to  have  been  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  made,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  tended  to 
€how  that  they  had  reference  to  a  formal  marriage  contract,"  and 
hold  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  court  below  admitting  the 
declarations,  nor  in  the  charge  of  the  judge,  which  was,  ^^  The 
declarations  of  the  accused  were  evidence  proper  to  be  considered 
by  the  jury  as  tending  to  prove  an  actual  marriage,  and  that  such 
marriage  might  be  proved  like  any  other  fact,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  defendant,  or  by  circumstantial  evidence." 

So  in  Beg.  v.  Newton,  2  Mood.  &  B.  503,  Wightman,  J.,  held 
that  the  prisoner'B  admiwionB,  deUberately  made,  of  a  prior  inar- 
liage  in  a  foreign  country,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  such  marriage, 
without  proving  it  to  have  been  celebrated  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where  it  is  stated  to  have  taken  place.  1  Boscoe, 
Crim.  Ev.  (8th  Am.  ed.)  454. 

§  515.  What  must  be  Shown  by  the  Prosecntlon.— The 

prosecutor  must  prove  the  two  marriages;  that  at  the  time  of  the 
second  marriage  the  offender  was  legally  married  to  another. 
The  law  wiU  not  presume  a  valid  marriage  in  cases  of  bigamy  as 
it  will  in  civil  cases.    Bex  v.  Ja^s,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  140. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  it  was  proved  by  a  person  who 
was  present  at  the  prisoner's  second  marriage,  that  the  woman 
was  married  to  him  by  the  name  of  Hannah  Wilkinson,  the  name 
laid  in  the  indictment,  but  there  was  no  other  proof  that  the 
woman  in  question  was  Hannah  Wilkinson.  Parke,  J.,  held  the 
proof  to  be  insufficient,  and  directed  an  acquittal  He  subse- 
quently expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  he  was  right;  and  added, 
that  to  make  the  evidence  sufficient,  there  should  have  been  proof 
that  the  prisoner  ^'was  then  and  there  married  to  a  certain  woman^ 
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by  the  name  of,  and  who  called  herself  Hannah  Wilkinson,'^ 
because  the  indictment  undertakes  that  a  Hannah  Wilkinson  was 
the  person,  whereas,  in  fact,  there  was  no  proof  that  she  had  ever 
before  gone  by  that  name,  and  if  the  banns  had  been  published 
in  a  name  which  was  not  her  own,  and  which  she  had  never  gone 
by,  the  marriage  would  be  invalid.  JSex  v.  Drake^  1  Lew.  C. 
C.  25, 

If,  in  a  case  of  bigamy,  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
Christian  name  of  the  prisoner's  first  wife,  as  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  as  stated  in  the  copy  of  the  register  which  is  produced 
to  prove  the  first  marriage,  the  prisoner  must  be  married,  and 
having  a  husband  cdive,  married  with  the  widower  of  the  de» 
ceased  sister,  she*  is  guilty  of  bigamy,  though  by  6  &  6  Wm.  TV. 
chap.  54,  such  marriage  is  declared  to  be  null  and  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever.  In  deciding  the  point,  Zord 
Denman,  C/l  c/1,  said :  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
marriage  was  null  and  void  under  the  act  mentioned,  but  that 
circumstance  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  affect  the  charge  against 
the  female  prisoner.  Her  offense  consisted,  not  in  the  contract- 
ing that  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  her  husband,  would  have 
been  a  legal  marriage,  but  in  her  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and  appearing  to  contract  that  which  was  a  legal  and 
binding  union,  at  the  time  when  she  already  had  a  husband  living. 
That  single  fact  constitutes  the  crime  and  the  proof  of  it,  and 
whether  the  union  secondly  contracted  would  or  would  not  be 
null  and  void,  if  contracted  under  other  circumstances,  is  a  matter 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  inquiry.  If  it  were  otherwise  in  this 
case,  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  all  other  cases;  for  if  the 
second  marriage  be  not  null  and  void,  the  crime  of  bigamy  can- 
not be  conmiitted.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Jane  Bawm  committed  bigamy  by  marrying  with  Thomas  Webbe^ 
though  it  was  within  the  prohibited  degree  of  affinity."  JSeg. 
V.  jBawmj  1  Cox,  C.  0.  88. 

The  validity  of  a  marriage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  was  celebrated;  if  valid  there,  it  is  valid  every- 
where.   PhUUps  V.  Oregg^  10  Watts,  158. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  the  two  marriages,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  second  marriage  the  offender  was  legally  married  to  the 
other.  The  law  will  not  presume  a  valid  marriage  in  cases  of 
bigamy  as  it  will  in  civil  cases.  Smith  v.  JEEuaon^  1  Phillim.  257; 
Rex  V.  Jacobs^  1  Mood.  C.  0. 140. 
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If  the  first  marriage  be  void,  an  indictment  for  bigamy  cannot 
be  sustained.  Thus,  if  a  woman  marry  A,  and  in  the  lifetime  of 
A  marry  B,  and  after  the  death  of  A,  and  whilst  B  is  alive,  marry 
C,  she  cannot  be  indicted  for  bigamy  in  her  marriage  to  C,  be- 
canse  her  marriage  with  B  was  a  mere  nnllity.   1  Hale,  P.  C.  693. 

In  Beg.  v.  SimmonstOy  1  Car.  &  K.  164,  it  was  held  that  "on 
an  indictment  for  bigamy,  the  first  marriage  may  be  proved  by 
the  admissions  of  the  prisoner;  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  what  he  said  was  an  admission  that  he  had  been  legally 
married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  marriage 
was  solemnized. 

The  same  view  is  enstained  by.  the  foUowing  cases:  Seg.  v. 
Upton^  1  Car.  &  BL  165,  note,  cited  in  1  Russell,  Crimes  (Greaves' 
ed.)  218;  Dutchess  of  Kmgstoris  Oase^  20  How.  St.  Tr.  355;  Rex 
V.  Truemom^  1  East,  P.  C.  470;  CayforcPs  Case,  7  Me.  67; 
ffam's  Case,  11  Me.  391;  State  v.  BUton,  3  Rich.  L.  434, 45  Am. 
Dec.  783;  State  v.  Brittany  4  McCord,  L.  256;  Warner  v.  Com. 
2  Va.  Gas.  595 ;  Bex  v.  Norwood,  1  East,  P.  C.  470 ;  Com.  v. 
Murtagh,  1  Ashm.  272;  Beg.  v.  Newton,  2  Mood.  &  R.  503; 
Staie  V.  Zt%,  44  Me.  469;  StaU  v.  McDonald,  25  Mo.  176; 
Cameron  v.  8tai^,  14  Ala.  546,  48  Am.  Dec.  Ill;  Woherton  v. 
Sta;te,  16  Ohio,  173,  47  Am.  Dec.  373;  8ta;te  v.  Seals,  16  Ind.  352; 
Arnold  v.  State,  53  Ga.  574;  Brown  v.  State,  52  Ala.  338;  Com. 
v.  Jackson,  11  Bush,  679,  21  Am.  Rep.  225;  WUUams  v.  Sta4», 
44  Ala.  24. 

It  haa  been  said,  that  upon  a  charge  of  bigamy,  a  marriage  in 
fact,  as  distinguished  from  the  acknowledgment  and  cohabitation 
of  the  parties  must  be  proved.  Morris  v.  Miller,  4  Burr.  2057; 
Fenton  v.  Beed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Am.  Dec.  244;  People  v. 
Bvmph/rey,  7  Johns.  314;  State  v.  BosweU,  6  Conn.  446.  But 
this  rule,  even  in  the  case  of  bigamy,  is  far  from  being  well  estab- 
lished. What  weight  the  evidence  of  the  admission  and  acts  of 
the  party  accused  is  to  have  in  establishing  the  fact  of  marriage, 
must  depend  very  much,  of  course,  upon  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  first  marriage  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
ceremony,  or  those  who  heard  the  marriage  agreement.  In  every 
other  case,  the  acts  and  admissions  of  a  party,  even  though  he  be 
recused  of  a  capital  offense,  are  evidence  against  him.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  such  evidence  should  not  be  received  to  prove  a 
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marriage.  What  weight  the  evidence  shoold  be  allowed  to  haTe, 
is  quite  a  different  question.  It  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  conviction,  but  upon  principle,  it  must  be  regarded  as  competent. 
It  should  be  received  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Under  the  rule  that  a  connection  confessedly  illicit  in  its  origin 
or  shown  to  have  been  such,  will  be  presumed  to  retain  that  char- 
acter until  some  change  is  established,  it  is  not  essential  in  order 
to  establish  such  a  change,  or  to  show  the  precise  time  or  occasion 
thereof;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  facts  show  that  a  change  must  have 
occurred  transforming  the  illicit  intercourse  into  cohabitation 
matrimonial  in  its  character.  Badger  v.  BadgeVy  88  K.  Y.  547, 
42  Am.  Kep.  263. 

§  516.  Legal  Wife  not  a  Competent  Witness.— Under  the 

prosecution  for  bigamy  under  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  chap.  11,  it 
was  said  by  Lord  Hale :  ^^  The  first  and  true  wife  is  not  allowed 
to  be  a  witness  against  her  husband,  but  I  think  it  dear  the 
second  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  second  marriage  for  she  is 
not  his  wife,  contrary  to  a  Bi^dden  opinion  delivered  in  July,  1664, 
at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  in  Arthur  Artmtrong^a  Ckue^  for  she  is 
not  so  much  as  his  wife  defdCftoP    1  Hale,  P.  0.  698. 

So  in  East's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  the  rule  is  thus  laid  down: 
^'  The  first  and  true  wife  cannot  be  a  witness  against  her  husband, 
nor  vice  versa;  but  the  second  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
second  marriage,  for  the  first  being  proved  she  is  not  so 
much  as  wife  de  facto^  but  that  must  first  be  established."  1 
East,  P.  0.  469.  The  text  of  East  is  supported  by  the  following 
citation  of  authorities :  1  Hale,  P.  C.  693;  2  MS.  Sum.  831; 
Ami  Cheney^ 9  Case,  O.  B.  May,  1730,  Sei^.  Poster's  MS. 

In  Peake's  Evidence  (Norris),  248,  it  is  said:  "It  is  clearly 
settled  that  a  woman  who  was  never  legally  the  wife  of  a  man, 
thoufi'h  she  has  been  in  fact  married  to  him,  may  be  a  witness 
against  him;  as  in  an  indictment  for  bigamy;  the  first  marriage 
being  proved  by  other  witnesses,  the  second  wife  may  be  examined 
to  prove  the  marriage  with  her,  for  she  is  not  de  jure  his  wife." 

The  result  of  the  authorities  is  that  as  long  as  the  fact  of  the 
first  marriage  is  contested,  the  second  wife  cannot  be  admitted  to 
prove  it  When  the  first  marriage  is  duly  established  by  other 
evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  the  second  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  prove  the  second  marriage  but  not  the  first,  and  the 
jnry  shonld  have  been  bo  instructed. 
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Any  person  who  was  present  when  the  marriage  took  place  is  a 
<»)mpetent  witness  to  prove  the  marriage;  and  it  is  enongh  that 
he  is  able  to  state  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  according  to 
the  usual  form,  and  he  need  not  be  able  to  state  the  words  used. 
Fleming  v.  People,  27  N.  T.  829j  I/yrd  v.  StaU,  17  Neb,  526. 
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§  517.  The  Term  Defined.— ^llape  is  an  act  of  sexnal  intei^ 
course  with  a  female  not  the  wife  of  the  perpetrator,  committed 
against  her  will  or  without  her  consent.  A  person  perpetrating 
such  an  act,  or  an  act  of  sexual  intercourse  with  a  female  not  his 
wife, 

^^  1.  When  the  female  is  under  the  af^  of  sixteen  years;  or, 

"  2.  When  through  idiocy,  imbecility  or  any  unsoundness  of 
mind,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  she  is  incapable  of  giving 
consent;  or, 

"  3.  When  her  resistance  is  forcibly  overcome;  or, 

'^  4.  When  her  resistance  is  prevented  by  fear  of  inunediate  and 
great  bodily  harm,  which  she  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  wiQ 
be  inflicted  upon  her;  or, 

"  5.  When  her  resistance  is  prevented  by  stupor  or  by  weaknesa 
of  mind  produced  by  an  intoxicating  narcotic,  or  ansesthetic 
agent,  administered  by,  or  with  the  privity  of,  the  defendant;  or, 

'^  6.  When  she  is,  at  the  time,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
act,  and  this  is  known  to  the  defendant,:— is  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years."  K.  Y. 
Penal  Code,  §  278. 

§  518.  Offense  must  be  *^by  Force,  against  her  Will."— The 

statutes  contemplate  that  the  offenses  shall  be  ^'by  force,  against 
her  wilL"    McClellan's  Dig.  p.  355,  §  86;   2  Bishop,  Grim.  L. 
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§  1113;  Charles  v.  State,  11  Ark.  389;  State  v.  Murphy,  6  Ala. 
765,  41  Am.  Dec.  79.  There  must  be  a  concurrence  of  these  two 
ingredients.  Gato  v.  State,  9  Fla.  163, 184.  If  force  was  used 
and  yet  the  carnal  knowledge  was  not  against  the  will  of  the 
female,  the  crime  of  rape  has  not  been  committed.  In  some 
states  it  has  been  held  that  there  must  be  resistance  to  the  extent 
of  the  woman's  ability.  Thus  in  New  York,  in  People  v.  Dohr- 
inffj  59  K  T.  374,  17  Am.  Rep.  349,  where  a  female  was  but 
fourteen  years  old,  the  decision  is,  that  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
rape  of  a  female  over  ten  years  of  age,  when  it  appears  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  offense  she  was  conscious,  had  the  possession 
of  her  natural  mental  and  physicial  powers,  was  not  overcome  by 
numbers,  or  terrified  by  threats,  or  in  such  place  and  position 
that  resistance  would  have  been  useless,  it  must  be  made  to 
appear  that  she  did  resist  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances.  See  also  People  v.  Morrison,  1 
Park.  Orim.  Kep.  625;  People  v.  Qum,  50  Barb.  128.  In  other 
states  it  is  said  that  there  must  be  the  utmost  reluctance  and  the 
utmost  resistance  upon  the  part  of  the  female,  or  her  will  must  be 
overcome  by  fear  of  the  defendant  {Strang  v.  People,  24  Mich. 
6)  and  that  *4;he  passive  policy,"  or  a  half  way  case  will  not  do, 
or  resistance  of  such  an  equivocal  character  as  to  suggest  actual 
consent,  or  not  a  very  decided  opposition.  State  v.  Burgdorf,  53 
Mo.  65;  People  v.  Brown^  47  Cal.  447;  People  v.  EuUe,  3  Hill, 
809,  315,  317.  If  the  jury  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  of  such 
a  reluctance,  they  should  acquit  (Strang  v.  People,  supra)  and 
where  upon  a  trial  the  vital  issue  was  whether  the  act  was 
committed  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the  prosecutrix,  the 
jury  must  be  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  she  did  not 
yield  her  consent  during  any  part  of  the  act  Brovm  v.  People, 
36  Mich.  203. 

In  Com.  V.  McDonald,  110  Mass.  405,  the  trial  judge  charged 
that  the  act  of  the  defendant  must  have  been  without  the  woman's 
consent,  and  there  must  have  been  sufficient  force  used  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose;  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  consent  during  any  part  of  the  act,  and  that  the  degree  of 
resistance  was  frequently  an  essential  matter  for  them  to  consider 
in  determining  whether  the  alleged  want  of  consent  was  honest 
and  real;  but  that  there  was  no  rule  of  law  requiring  a  jury  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  woman,  according  to  their  measure  of  her 
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strength,  used  all  the  physical  force  in  opposition  of  whicli  she 
was  capable;  and  this  charge  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  be 
appropriate  and  correct.  Likewise  in  State  v.  Shields^  45  Conn. 
256,  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  approved  a  charge  that 
there  was  no  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be  no  rape  unless  the 
woman  manifested  the  utmost  reluctance  and  made  the  utmost 
resistance,  but  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  there  was  ne 
consent  during  any  part  of  the  act,  and  that  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance was  an  essential  matter  for  them  to  consider  in  determining 
whether  there  was  an  honest  and  real  want  of  consent. 

Mr.  Bishop  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law  (vol.  2,  §  1122)  saya 
that  it  is  plain  that  in  the  ordinary  case  where  a  woman  is  awake, 
of  mature  years,  of  sound  mind  and  not  in  fear,  a  failure  to  oppose 
the  carnal  act  is  consent,  and  though  she  objects  verbally,  if  she 
makes  no  outcry  and  no  resistance,  she  by  her  conduct  consents, 
and  the  carnal  act  is  not  rape  in  the  man;  that  the  will  of  the 
woman  must  oppose  the  act,  and  that  any  intimation  favoring  it 
18  fatal  to  the  prosecution.  He,  however,  disapproves  the  doc- 
trine as  to  resistance  affirmed  in  People  v.  Dohrmgy  59  N.  Y.  374, 
17  Am.  Kep.  349,  and  says  that  the  text  of  the  law,  and  the  bet- 
ter judicial  doctrines  require  only  that  the  case  shall  be  one  in 
which  the  woman  did  not  consent;  her  resistance  however,  must 
not  be  a  mere  pretense,  but  in  good  faith.  The  text  of  the  law 
referred  to  by  him  is  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.  (13th  ed.  1) 
chap.  34,  A.  D.  1285,  which  he  gives  in  §  1111,  as  follows:  "If  a 
man  from  henceforth  do  ravish  a  woman,  married,  maid,  or  other, 
where  she  did  not  consent,  neither  before  nor  after,  he  shall  have 
judgment  of  life  and  of  member.  And  likewise  where  a  man 
ravisheth  a  woman,  married,  lady,  damsel,  or  other,  with  force, 
although  she  consent  after,  he  shall  have  judgment  as  before  is 
said  (that  is  of  life  and  member)  if  he  be  attainted  at  the  king's 
suit,  and  there  the  king  shall  have  the  suit."  HoUis  v.  StoAe^  27 
Fla.  387. 

If  consent  in  any  degree  at  any  time  of  the  occasion  be  yielded 
by  the  female,  the  crime  is  not  consummated;  but  the  yielding  to 
overpowering  force  may  be  submission  and  not  consent.  Meg.  v. 
Fletcher,  Bell,  C.  C.  63,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  131,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  179. 
The  offense  requires  of  her  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  the 
utmost  resistance  on  her  part.  People  v.  Morrieony  1  Park. 
Crim.  Kep.  625;  People  v.  Quin^  50  Barb.  128;  People  v.  Dohr- 
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ing,  59  N.  T.  874, 17  Am.  Eep.  349.  This  rule  is  to  be  uni- 
formly  observed  in  cases  of  this  character.  But  what  is  such 
resistance,  has  relation  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  trans- 
action. If  she  was  overpowered  by  force,  and  was  unable,  for 
want  of  strength,  to  actively  resist  any  longer,  or  if  such  resist- 
ance was  absolutely  useless,  the  crime  may  have  been  committed. 
Heff.  V.  SaUety  9  Car.  &  P.  748;  Don  Moran  v.  People^  25  Mich. 
356, 12  Am.  Kep.  283;  Whittdker  v.  Siate^  50  Wis.  518,  36  Am. 
Eep.  856. 

To  support  the  charge  of  the  crime  in  question,  assuming  that 
the  prosecutrix  was  conscious  and  had  possession  of  her  mental 
and  physicial  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  resist  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability,  and  be  overcome  by  the  physical  force  of 
the  defendant,  unless  she  was  by  threats  terrified  into  a  submission, 
or  was  in  a  place  and  so  situated  that  resistance  would  have  been 
useless.  People  v.  Dohrmg^  59  N.  Y.  374, 17  Am.  Rep.  349; 
Ole%on  V.  State^  11  Neb.  276,  38  Am.  Rep.  366. 

In  such  cases,  although  the  woman  never  said  "yes,"  nay  more, 
although  she  constantly  said  "no,"  and  kept  up  a  decent  show  of 
resistance  to  the  last,  it  may  still  be  that  she  more  than  half  con- 
sented to  the  ravishment.  Her  negative  may  have  been  so  irreso- 
lute and  undecided,  and  she  may  have  made  such  feeble  fight  as 
was  calculated  to  encourage,  rather  than  repel  the  attack.  And 
yet,  a  sense  of  shame,  arising  either  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  which  may  follow  the  illicit  connection,  or  from  the 
fact  that  the  matter  has  already  been  known  to  others,  may  stimu- 
late the  woman  to  call  that  a  rape,  which  was  in  truth  a  sin  of  a 
much  less  odious  character.  And  when  once  she  has  given  the 
transactiofi  a  name,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  confess  herself 
false,  as  well  as  guilty,  or  to  go  into  court  and  arraign  the  sup- 
posed offender.  And  then,  as  there  was  no  express  consent,  she 
is  enabled  to  swear  to  the  force  without  any  such  great  stretch  of 
conscience  as  would  be  necessary  where  the  whole  story  was  a 
tissue  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  Cases  of  this  charac- 
ter do  not  call  for  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  accusation.  On  the  contrary,  courts 
and  juries  cannot  well  be  too  cautious  in  scrutinizing  the  testi- 
mony of  the  complaining  witness,  and  guarding  themselves 
against  the  influence  of  those  indignant  feelings  which  are  so 
naturally  excited  by  the  enormity  of  the  alleged  offense.  Twy. 
lor  V.  State,  111  Ind.  279. 
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§  519.  What  Must  be  Shown.— "Sexnal  penetration**  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  piercing  into  the  distinctive  organ  of  sex. 
Commifisioners  on  Revision  [ed.  of  1865],  §  321;  N.  T.  Penal 
Code,  §  280;  2  Rev.  Stat.  735.  Where  there  is  absolutely  no  proof 
of  "sexual  penetration" — of  a  rape  accomplished,  at  most  there  is 
only  proof  of  an  attempt.  Beg.  v.  McRue^  8  Car.  &  P.  641; 
Guy,  Forensic  Medicine  [1st  Am.  ed.],  with  notes  by  Lee,  65; 
Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  [10th  ed.]  902;  Beck,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, 53. 

In  the  United  States  proof  of  the  slightest  penetration  without 
emission  has  always  been  regarded  as  sufficient.  State  v.  Har- 
grme,  65  N.  0.  466;  WaJUr  v.  State,  40  Ala.  325;  Com,  v. 
Thomas,  1  Va.  Cas.  307;  State  v.  SuUwan,  Add.  Rep.  143;  1 
Swin.  Jud.  Reg.  98;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  628  and  noU;  Taylor,  Medical 
Jurisprudence  (7th  Am.  ed.)  701;  Ogston,  Lect  MedicalJurispru- 
dence,  90;  Beck,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  229,  228.  The  essence 
of  the  crime  is  not  the  begetting  of  a  child,  nor  the  physical  injury 
inflicted,  but  the  violence  done  to  the  feelings  and  person  of  the 
sufferer  and  to  her  sense  of  honor  and  virtue.  People  v.  SuUi- 
van,  supra,  1  Barb.  Crim.  L.  [3d  ed.]  77;  1  Swin.  Jud.  Reg.  98. 
No  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  prove  penetration,  the  proof, 
therefore,  can  be  inferred  from  circumstances  apart  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  party  injured.  People  v.  Crowley,  102  N.  Y.  234; 
Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  555. 

Nothing  is  better  established  than  that  the  prosecutrix,  in  trials 
of  this  nature,  may  testify  as  to  what  she  did  or  said  after  the 
commission  of  the  offense.  In  the  language  of  Sir  William  Ev- 
ans, 2  Pothier,  Ev.  289 : 

"Upon  accusations  for  rape,  for  the  forbearance  to  mention  the 
circumstances  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  is,  in  itself,  a  rea- 
son for  imputing  fabrication,  unless  repelled  by  other  considera- 
tions, the  disclosure  made  upon  the  first  proper  opportunity  after 
its  commission,  and  the  apparent  state  of  mind  of  the  party  who 
has  suffered  the  injury,  are  always  regarded  as  very  material;  and 
the  evidence  of  them  is  certainly  admitted  without  objection." 

The  text-books  speak  thus :  "It  must  appear  that  the  offense 
was  committed  without  the  consent  of  the  woman,  but  it  is  no 
excuse  that  she  yielded  at  last  to  the  violence,  if  her  consent  was 
forced  from  her  by  fear  of  death,  or  by  duress."  Roscoe,  Crim. 
Ev.  (6th  London  &  6th  Am.  ed.)  806;  1  East,  P.  C.  p.  444,  §  7. 
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It  is  an  extreme  which  they  put,  that  shall  be  no  excuse.  So 
in  Yiner  it  is  laid  down,  that  a  woman  cannot  be  ravished  by  one 
man  without  some  extraordinary  circumstances  of  force.  ]  8  Yin. 
Abr.  Bape,  p.  155,  pi.  11.  In  People  v.  Alibot^  19  Wend.  192, 
Cowen,  e/l,  says :  "Any  fact  tending  to  the  inference  that  there 
was  not  the  utmost  reluctance  and  the  utmost  resistance,  is  always 
received."  Why,  if  the  jury  are  not  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  the  utmost  reluctance  and  the  utmost  resistance }  This  say- 
ing has  been  cited  with  approval  in  more  than  one  instance. 
People  V.  Morrison^  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  625;  People  v.  Qum^  60 
Barb.  128;  Reynolds  v.  People,  41  How.  Pr.  179. 

Certainly,  if  a  female,  apprehending  the  purpose  of  a  man  to 
he  that  of  having  carnal  knowledge  of  her  person,  and  remaining 
<M)n8cious  does  not  use  all  her  own  powers  of  resistance  and  de- 
fense, and  all  her  powers  of  calling  others  to  her  aid,  and  does 
yield  before  being  overcome  by  greater  force,  or  by  fear,  or  being 
surrounded  by  hostile  numbers,  a  jury  may  infer  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  act,  it  was  not  against  her  will. 

Our  statutes  provide  that :  "In  prosecutions  for  the  oJBEense  of 
rape,  proof  of  penetration  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  ofiEense."  Under  this  statute,  however  it  may  have 
been  at  common  law,  the  slightest  penetration  of  the  genital  or- 
gan of  the  male  into  that  of  the  female  is  sufficient,  other  ele- 
ments of  the  crime  being  present,  to  establish  guilt.  Brauer  v. 
State,  25  Wis.  413;  StaU  v.  Twrr,  28  Iowa,  397;  Bishop,  Statutory 
Crimes,  §  488. 

In  commenting  upon  some  of  the  later  cases  the  authors  of  a 
recent  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  justly  say :  "In  our  opin- 
ion this  is  not  only  good  law,  but  common  sense.  That  a  scoun- 
drel who  attempts  the  chastity  of  a  child  or  a  young  girl  should 
escape  punishment  merely  because  her  youth,  or  the  imperfect 
development  or  narrowness  of  the  parts  prevent  his  fully  consum- 
mating the  crime,  appears  to  us  as  undesirable  as  it  would  be 
xmjust"  Woodman  &  Tidy,  Forensic  Medicine  &  Toxicology, 
«40. 

"The  jury,"  says  Mr.  Bishop,  '*may  infer  the  penetration  from 
circumstances,  without  direct  proof."  Bishop,  Statutory  Crimes, 
§  488.  Discussing  the  same  question,  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa 
said :  "Kor  is  the  prosecution  bound  to  show  the  fact  of  actual 
penetration  by  the  prosecutrix  herself."  ^late  r.  Tcurt^  supra. 
52 
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§  520.  Bepntatfon  of  the  Prosecutrix  for  Chastity.— One 

of  the  most  serious  contentions  that  vex  the  appellate  tribunal  in 
cases  of  this  character,  arises  from  the  attempt  to  prove  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the  prosecutrix  for  chastity,  before  her  charao* 
ter  has  been  attacked.  The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that 
evidence  to  sustain  a  witness  whose  character  or  credibility  ha» 
not  been  attacked  by  the  opposite  party  is  inadmissible,  the  char- 
acter being  no  part  of  the  res  gestae;  but  the  strenuous  argument 
in  these  cases  is  to  the  effect,  that  there  is  a  well  recognized  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  in  cases  of  rape  or  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit rape.  In  such  cases,  the  general  character  of  the  prosecutrix 
for  chastity  being  involved,  it  may  be  sustained,  whether  attacked 
or  not. 

Upon  this  precise  point  the  authorities  are  few,  and  they  are 
not  agreed.  In  State  v.  De  Wolf^  8  Conn.  93,  20  Am.  Dec  90^ 
evidence  to  prove  the  general  character  of  the  prosecutrix  for 
truth  to  be  good,  though  not  impeached,  was  admitted  by  the 
trial  court,  and  it  was  said  by  the  appellate  court  that  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  general  character  of 
the  witness,  who  is  the  victim  of  the  outrage,  in  prosecutions  for 
rape  may  always  be  shown.  The  case,  however,  was  disposed  of 
on  other  grounds,  and  the  point  was  not  decided. 

In  Tv/mey  v.  State,  8  Smedes  &  M.  104,  decided  in  1847^ 
Thacker,  J,y  from  whose  opinion  on  this  point  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  dissent,  said :  "The  party  ravished  is  a  competent  wit- 
ness to  prove  the  fact,  but  the  credibility  of  her  testimony  must 
be  left  to  the  jury.  It  is  legitimate  to  support  her  credibility  by 
evidence  of  her  good  fame,  or  to  attack  it  by  evidence  of  her  evil 
fame.'*  "Such  evidence,"  he  added  "tends  to  show,  that  the  con- 
nection with  the  woman  was  had  against  or  with  her  consent'' 
This  was  all  that  was  said  upon  the  point,  and  no  reference  wafr 
made  to  the  case  of  People  v.  Huhe,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
The  only  authority  referred  to  is  4  BL  Com.  218,  where  the  author 
adopting  the  language  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  as  do  most  of  the  text-writers  on  the  subject,  said :  "The 
party  ravished  may  give  evidence  upon  oath,  and  is  in  law  a  com- 
petent witness;  but  the  credibility  of  her  testimony,  and  how  far 
forth  she  is  to  be  believed,  must  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  fact  that  concur  in  that  testimony.  For  instance,, 
if  the  witness  be  of  good  fame,  if  she  presently  discovered  the 
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offense,  and  made  search  for  the  offender;  if  the  party  accused 
fled  for  it;  these  and  the  like  are  concurring  circumstances  which 
give  greater  probability  to  her  evidence."  See  also  East,  P.  C. 
445;  1  Eussell,  Crimes,  662;  2  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  JL  (7th  ed.) 
§  1149;  3  Greenl.  Ev.  §  212. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  People  v.  HuUe^  8  Hill,  309,  decided  in 
1842,  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  composed  of  Nelson,  Ch. 
«/.,  and  Bronson  and  Cowen,  JJ.^  in  an  able  opinion,  declared  that 
there  was  no  authority  for  making  the  case  of  a  witness  swearing 
to  a  rape  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  evidence  in  relation 
to  proof  of  character,  and  that  as  a  question  of  principle  no  such 
exception  shonld  be  made.  Such  evidence,  it  was  thought,  is 
calculated  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  true  point 
in  controversy,  and  to  cause  them  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  more 
upon  the  good  character  of  the  prosecutrix,  than  upon  a  rational 
conviction  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  And  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Hale,  above  mentioned,  it  was  denied  that  that 
judge  meant  to  say  that  the  good  character  of  the  prosecutrix 
may  be  shown  before  any  question  of  character  or  "good  fame'* 
has  been  raised  by  the  defense.  "No  one,"  it  was  said,  "can  read 
what  Lord  Hale  has  said  in  relation  to  prosecutions  of  this  kind, 
without  being  satisfied,  that  greatly  as  he  abhorred  the  crime  of 
rape,  he  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  any  nnusual  weight 
should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  accused.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  regarded  it  as  a  case  calling  for  unusual  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  where  the  testimony  of  the 
complaining  witness  should  be  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
doubt  and  suspicion."  And  the  language  of  Lord  Hale,  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Blackstone,  was  quoted  at  length  to  sustain  this  con- 
clusion. 

This  view  of  the  law,  which  we  consider  the  true  one,  is  adopted 
by  a  philosophical  writer,  who,  in  treating  of  the  evidence  in  a 
prosecution  for  rape,  says  that  there  are  cases,  perhaps  exceptional 
in  their  circumstances,  wherein  sustaining  evidence  of  the  good 
character  of  the  prosecutrix  has  been  received  when  she  was  not 
attacked,  but  that  the  general  and  better  doctrine  admits  it  only 
to  repel  an  attack.  And  he  cites  the  cases  above  mentioned,  which 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called.  Cole- 
mem  V.  Com.  84  Va.  1;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  Proc.  §  964. 

The  authority  of  Lord  Hale  has  been  occasionally  invoked  to 
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show  that  the  case  of  a  woman  Bwearing  to  a  rape,  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  that  evidence  may  always  be  given 
in  support  of  her  general  character.  It  is  true  that  Hale  men- 
tions the  "good  fame"  of  the  witness  as  one  of  the  "concurring 
evidences  to  give  greater  probability  to  her  testimony;"  but  he 
nowhere  intimates  that  he  may  call  compurgators  before  the  ques- 
tion of  character  or  "good  fame"  has  been  raised  on  the  part  of 
the  defense.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  (ed.  1778)  633.  And  although  what 
is  here  said  by  Hale  has  been  repeated  by  most  of  the  elementary 
writers  upon  crimes  and  criminal  evidence  since  his  day,  not  one 
of  them  has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  swearing  to  a  rape  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  evidence  which  we  have  been 
considering.  4  Bl.  Com.  213;  1  East,  P.  0.  445;  8  Chitty,  Crim. 
L.  812;  3  Stark.  Ev.  1267;  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  710;  Archb.  Crim. 
Pr.  &  PI.  453.  If  there  be  any  such  exception,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  find  it  laid  down  in  some  book  of  authority. 
Mr.  Phillips,  although  he  had  no  occasion  to  controvert  a  propo- 
sition of  which  he  had  never  heard,  has  virtually  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  exception.  He  says,  if  on  cross-examination 
she  admit  her  own  misconduct  in  some  earlier  transactions,  it 
would  be  proper  on  re-examination,  to  inquire  into  her  conduct 
subsequent  to  such  transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  her 
credit.  And  then,  on  the  authority  of  Hex  v.  Clarke^  3  Stark. 
241,  he  adds :  other  witnesses  may  also  be  called,  to  show  that  she 
has  since  retrieved  her  character.  1  Phil.  Ev.  (ed.  1839)  176. 
He  puts  the  right  to  call  sustaining  witnesses  on  the  ground  that 
her  character  had  been  attacked. 

In  many  of  the  states  the  statute,  instead  of  reading  "of  good 
repute,"  provides  that  the  female  shall  be  "of  previous  chaste 
character."  Under  such  a  statute  the  character  of  the  prosecu- 
trix may  be  impeached  by  proof  of  specific  acts  of  lewdness. 
Kmyon  v.  People^  26  N.  T.  203,  84  Am.  Dec.  177;  Carpenter  v. 
People^  8  Barb.  603;  Polk  v.  StaU^  40  Ark.  482, 48  Am.  Eep.  17; 
People  V.  Brewer,  27  Mich.  134;  People  v.  GlcMrk,  38  Mich.  112; 
State  V.  Bryam,^  34  Kan.  63. 

Upon  the  issue  the  authorities  concur  in  holding  that  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix  for  chas- 
tity was  bad,  is  competent,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  an  unchaste  woman  assented  to  such  intercourse 
than  one  of  strict  virtue.    The  evidence  is  received  upon  this 
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ground,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  general  credi- 
bility  of  the  witness.  Evidence  showing  that  the  prosecutrix  has 
on  a  previous  occasion  had  connection  with  the  accused  is  com- 
petent, and  this  for  the  reason  that  having  done  this  shows  a 
probability  that  she  did  not  resist  but  consented  to  that  charge  in 
the  indictment.  In  Hex  v.  Ba/rker^  3  Car.  &  P.  689,  it  was  held 
that  the  prosecutrix  might  be  asked,  with  a  view  to  contradict 
her,  whether  she  was  not  on  a  specified  day  after  the  alleged 
offense  walking  in  High  street,  with  a  woman  Oxford,  looking  out 
for  men,  and  the  further  question  whether  upon  another  specified 
day  after  the  alleged  offense  she  was  not  walking  in  High  street 
with  a  woman  reputed  to  be  a  common  prostitute.  This  evidence 
was  competent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  general 
credibility  of  the  witness,  but  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  upon  the  question  whether  she  assented  to  the  intercourse. 
It  was  competent  for  him  to  prove,  by  any  one  knowing  the  fact, 
that  the  prosecutrix  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  men  at  her 
dwelling  for  promiscuous  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  weight 
of  such  testimony  was  in  no  respect  impaired  by  the  further  fact 
that  the  men  so  received  took  liquor  with  them  on  these  occasions, 
of  which  they  and  she  partook  to  great  excess.  The  testimony 
offered,  if  true,  would  have  shown  the  complainant  to  be  a  com- 
mon prostitute;  proof  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  bad  general 
reputation  for  chastity.  It  was  an  offer  to  show  by  direct  evi- 
dence not  only  this,  but  that  the  complainant  was  a  common 
prostitute  and  in  the  habit  of  plying  her  vocation  at  the  place 
where  she  dwelt  Whether  evidence  of  particular  acts  of 
criminality  by  the  prosecutrix  is  competent,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  differ,  but  one  not  necessary  to  determine 
in  all  cases.  In  People  v.  Ahhot^  19  Wend.  192,  such  proof  was 
held  to  be  admissible.  In  People  v.  Jackson^  8  Park.  Crim.  Eep. 
391,  it  was  held  incompetent.  The  authorities  are  all  cited  and 
ably  examined  in  the  opinions  in  these  cases  by  Cowen,  e/l,  in  the 
former,  and  by  S.  B.  Strong,  e/".,  in  the  latter.  See  also  Woods 
V.  People^  65  N.  T.  616,  14  Am.  Kep.  309;  Eoscoe,  Crim.  Ev. 
810. 

NoTB. — The  exhaustive  opinion  of  Judge  Cowen  leaves  nothing  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  character,  when  brought  in  question  by  the  trial  of  a  crime 
so  heinous  and  offensive,  as  that  under  review.  His  honor  says:  '*The 
prosecutrix  is  usually,  as  here,  the  sole  witness  to  the  principal  facts,  and  the 
accused  is  put  to  rely  for  his  defense  on  circumstantial  evidence.    Any  fact 
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A  person's  character  for  chastity,  when  it  is  relevant,  is  not 
shielded  from  inquiry.    It  is  a  disagreeable  subject  of  investigi^ 

tending  to  the  inference  that  there  was  not  the  utmost  relactanoe  and  the 
utmost  resistance,  is  always  received.  That  there  was  not  an  immediate  diai 
closure,  that  there  was  no  outcry,  though  aid  was  at  hand  and  that  known  to 
the  prosecutrix,  that  there  are  no  indications  of  violence  to  the  person,  are  put 
as  among  the  circumstances  of  defense;  not  as  conclusive,  but  as  throwing  dis- 
trust upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  real  absence  of  assent  1  Hale,  P. 
C.  688.  A  mixed  case  will  not  do;  the  connection  must  be  absolutely  against 
the  will;  and  are  we  to  be  told  that  previous  prostitution  shall  not  make  one 
among  those  circumstances  which  raises  a  doubt  of  assent? — that  the 
triers  should  be  advised  to  make  no  distinction  in  their  minds  between  the 
virgin  and  a  tenant  of  the  stew  ? — ^between  one  who  would  prefer  death  to 
pollution,  and  another  who,  incited  by  lust  and  lucre,  daily  offen  her  person 
to  the  indiscriminate  embraces  of  the  other  sex  f  And  how  is  the  latter  case  to 
be  made  out  T  How  more  directly  and  satisfactorily  than  by  an  examination 
of  the  prosecutrix  herself  t  I  speak  not  now  of  her  privilege,  though  the  ques- 
tion  being  relevant,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  either  principle  or  authority  which 
would  allow  it  to  her.  1  Phil.  Ev.  (7th  ed.)  279;  BoberU  v.  AOaU,  1  Mood.  & 
M.  192.  But  she  did  not  claim  any  privilege.  The  question  was  overruled  on 
another  ground,  whereas  it  may  always  be  asked  even  in  a  case  of  the  plainest 
privilege.  Treat  v.  Browning,  4  Conn.  408, 10  Am.  Dec.  166;  ThamoM  v.  Jl^eto- 
ion,  2  Car.  &  P.  606;  Southard  v.  Batford,  6  Cow.  284. 

On  a  question  of  scienter  you  may  show  other  acts,  as  in  passing  counterfeit 
money  or  bills.  Why  ?  Because  in  the  practiced  vender  of  bad  coin  or  bad 
bills  we  more  readily  infer  a  guilty  knowledge  than  in  the  novice.  1  Phil.  £v. 
(7th  ed.)  179,  and  cases  cited.  And  will  you  not  more  readily  infer  assent  in 
the  practiced  Messalina,  m  loose  attire,  than  in  the  reserved  and  virtuous 
Lucretia  ?  Both  knowledge  and  assent  are  affections  of  the  mind,  and  the 
mode  of  proving  both,  rests  on  the  same  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  evi- 
dence. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  two  cases  of  i2»  v.  Hodgson,  Russ.  ft  R  811,  and 
Box  V.  darke,  2  Stark.  241,  In  which  it  was  held  that  you  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  of  the  prosecutrix's  connection  with  other  men.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  these  cases  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  priori,  and  I  must  say  that  they  appear  to  me  entirely  anomalous,  not  only 
when  compared  with  the  cases  in  respect  to  circumstantial  evidence  generally, 
but  with  adjudications  in  respect  to  evidence  receivable  on  trials  for  this  very 
crime.  It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  \o  be  perfectly  agreed  that  you  may  prove 
the  prosecutrix  to  be  in  fact  (not  merely  by  general  reputation,  but  in  fact)  a 
common  prostitute;  because,  say  Mr.  East  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  that  is  a  proper 
cireumstance  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  1  East,  Crown  L.  444,  445;  Roscoe» 
Crim.  Ev.  708.  It  has  been  repeatedly  adjudged  that,  in  the  same  view,  you 
may  also  show  a  previous  voluntary  connection  between  the  prosecutrix  and 
the  prisoner.  Bex  v.  AspinwaU,  cited  in  2  Stark.  Ev.  (7th  Am.  ed.)  951;  Bex 
V.  Martin,  6  Car.  &  P.  562.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  there  is  not  so  much 
probability  that  a  common  prostitute  or  the  prisoner's  concubine  would  with- 
hold her  assent,  as  one  less  depraved;  and  may  I  not  ask,  does  not  the  same 
probable  distinction  arise  between  one  who  has  already  submitted  herself  to  the 
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tion,  but  the  law  makes  no  discrimination  between  subjects  that 
are  agreeable  and  those  that  are  disagreeable.     Wood  v.  OdUy  10 

lewd  embraces  of  anofher,  and  the  coy  and  modest  female,  severely  chaste  and 
instinctively  ahuddering  at  the  thought  of  impurity  7  Shall  I  be  answered  that 
both  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ?  That  I  admit,  and  so  are 
the  common  prostitute  and  the  concubine.  If  either  have,  in  truth,  been 
feloniously  ravished,  the  punishment  is  the  same,  but  the  proof  is  quite  differ- 
ent. It  requires  that  stronger  evidence  be  added  to  the  oath  of  the  prosecutrix, 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Shall  I  be  answered  that  an  isolated  instance  of 
criminal  connection  does  not  make  a  common  prostitute  ?  I  answer,  yes;  it 
only  makes  a  prostitute,  and  I  admit  introduces  a  circumstance  into  the  case  of 
less  amount;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  it  be  of  more  or  less  persuasive 
force;  it  is  one  of  competency;  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  of  any  force 
at  all. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Westminister  Hall  are  certainly  very  high  evi- 
dence of  the  law.  In  most  cases  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  regard  them  as  oon- 
<clusive;  but  no  court  can  overrule  the  law  of  human  nature,  which  declares 
that  one  who  has  already  started  on  the  road  of  prostitution  would  be  less 
reluctant  to  pursue  her  way  than  another  who  yet  remains  at  her  home  of 
innocence  and  looks  upon  such  a  career  with  horror.  I  have  had  long  occasion 
Co  know  and  to  consider  much,  the  two  cases  cited  as  adverse  to  the  reception 
.of  this  evidence;  and  I  never  yet  could  bring  myself  to  doubt  that  circum- 
stances much  more  remote  and  of  less  influence  are  constantly  received  on  the 
^ery  best  authority.  Those  cases  are  anomalous  in  more  than  one  respect 
While  they  reject  evidence  of  the  fact,  they  receive  evidence  of  reputation  of 
ihe  fact,  or  mere  hearsay.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  the  testimony  was  pro- 
posed to  shake  the  general  credibility  of  the  witness,  as  if  it  went  to  truth 
;and  veracity.  That  is  not  so.  It  goes  to  her  credibility  in  the  particular 
matter,  to  a  circumstance  relevant  to  the  case  In  hand,  from  which  the  Jury  are 
iisked  to  say  she  did  consent;  and  it  may  be  proved  by  the  prosecutrix,  or  if 
-she  deny  it,  by  others.  It  is  most  strange  that  a  reputation  of  a  want  of 
chastity  should  be  preferred  in  evidence  to  direct  proof.  No  reason  is  given 
for  such  a  distinction  by  the  court;  but  the  counsel  in  Bex  v.  Hodgton,  Russ.  & 
R.  311,  did  say,  that  general  reputation  alone  was  to  be  received,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  presumed  the  prosecution  would  come  prepared  to  meet  evidence  of 
the  particular  fact  Such  a  reason  would  go  to  show  that  every  circumstance 
in  a  chain  must  be  shown  by  reputation  instead  of  ocular  proof.  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  deprive  prisoners  of  any  evidence  sanctioned  by  authority  in  this  kind  of 
prosecution.  Their  case  is  often  hard  enough.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  635,  686.  But  I 
never  yet  could  see  why  reputation  should  be  received  upon  any  principle 
peculiar  to  such  a  case.  It  cannot  be,  as  supposed  in  Bex  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark. 
^1,  that  a  woman's  character  is  in  issue,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  every 
witness,  who  may  be  impeached  as  generally  unworthy  of  credit  The  books 
are  certainly  strong  and  uncontradicted  that  on  trying  this  offense,  her  character 
as  a  common  strumpet  may  be  proved  for  such  a  purpose  {Bex  v.  Barker,  8  Car. 
A  P.  689)  though  it  is  not  clearly  held  to  be  receivable  against  a  witness  in 
other  prosecutions  as  an  impeachment  of  veracity.  There  are  two  decisions  in 
Massachusetts  on  the  question,  which  conflict;  the  first  holding  that  it  may, 
ihe  second  that  it  shall  not  be  received.     Com.  v.  Murphy,  14  Mass.  888;  Ocmi, 
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N.  H.  247,  84  Am.  Dec  160.  Seznal  crimes  are  not  excepted, 
as  a  peculiar  dass,  from  the  operation  of  the  general  rale  that 
admits  relevant  evidence.  On  an  indictment  for  adultery,  evi- 
dence of  previous  improper  familiarities  is  competent.  State  v. 
WaUacey  9  N.  H.  615;  StaU  v.  Marvin^  86  N.  EL  22;  Com.  v. 
Merriam,  14  Pick.  618,  25  Am.  Dec  420;  Com.  v.  Lakey^  14 
Gray,  91.  In  Com.  v.  Horton^  2  Gray,  354,  and  Com.  v.  Thraahery 
11  Gray,  450,  it  was  held  that  although  improper  familiaritie» 
were  competent,  proof  of  actual  adultery  (other  than  that  charged) 
committed  by  the  same  parties  with  each  other  was  incompetent;, 
but  in  Thayer  v.  Thayer^  101  Mass.  Ill,  113, 114, 100  Am.  Dec. 

V.  Moore^  8  Pick.  104.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  whether  it  may  oom- 
monly  be  used  even  as  an  item  in  the  estimate  of  general  credibility,  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  clear  that  it  should  be  repudiated  in  respect  to  the  prosecutrix^ 
where  the  trial  is  for  a  rape.  The  strong  balance  of  the  books  is,  that  you  are 
never  confined  in  such  inquiry  to  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity 
merely,  but  may  ask  as  to  the  general  moral  character,  and  stop  there.  I  speak 
both  of  English  and  American  cases,  which  are  numerous,  and  all  jf  which  I 
think  I  have  examined.  I  do  not  now  remember  one  which  holds  that  you 
shall  be  exactly  tied  up  in  your  question  to  character  for  truth  and  veracity. 
Jaek9on  v.  LewUt  18  Johns.  604,  says  that  this  is  the  principal  inquiry,  and  see 
OcM  V.  BUnion,  2  Sumn.  610,  and  hold  that  you  shall  not,  with  a  view  to  im- 
peach general  credit,  show  the  particular  fact  that  the  witness  was  a  prostitute* 
The  same  thing  was  held  in  the  late  case  of  Bakeman  v.  i2oM,  14  Wend.  105. 
That  is  all  which  the  case  decides,  viz:  that  you  shall  not  prove  particulars. 
It  does  not  hold  that  the  reputation  of  being  a  public  prostitute  shall  not  enter 
into  an  impeaching  witnesses'  estimate  of  general  character.  There  is  a  dis* 
crepancy  between  the  statement  of  the  case  and  opinion  there,  which  might 
mislead.  The  question  in  the  former  appears  to  be  one  of  reputation.  The 
abstract  of  the  case  and  the  opinion  of  Uie  late  Chief  Justice  both  regard  the 
question  as  the  same  with  that  in  Jackson  v.  Lewis^  tupra,  I  will  merely  add  a- 
case  or  two  more.  In  PeopU  y.  Mather,  4  Wend.  257,  21  Am.  Dec.  122,  Marcy, 
/.,  appears  to  prove  the  English  form  of  putting  this  question  as  it  has  long, 
stood  in  Philips,  Starkie  and  Peake,  etc.,  and  as  it  has  been,  I  presume,  con- 
stantly put  at  the  Bngliah  Nisi  Prius.  In  the  late  case  of  Bm  v.  BupAom,  4 
Car.  &  P.  892,  before  Garrow,  P.,  he  put  the  question  in  this  form:  "You 
have  known  him  three  years.  Have  you  such  a  knowledge  of  his  general  char- 
acter and  conduct,  that  you  can  conscientiously  say  that  from  what  you  know 
of  him,  it  is  impessible  to  place  the  least  reliance  on*  any  statement  he  may 
make."  See  Oom  v.  Btinson,  supra,  and  cases  cited,  that  the  question  in  chan- 
cery is  the  same  in  form  as  at  law,  on  the  English  authorities.  It  is,  theref orCr 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  general  inquiry  as  to  the  character  for  notorious  lewd- 
ness, mentioned  as  admissible  in  Bex  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  241,  may  not,  after  all, 
be  traced  to  the  general  ground.  If  such  a  latitude  be  allowed  anywhere,  ii 
seems  to  be  emphatically  proper  in  a  case  of  rape.  Daggett,  /.,  in  State  v» 
J>e  Wolf,  8  Conn.  100,  20  Am.  Dec.  00. 
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110,  the  abfiordity  of  that  diBtinction  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
two  cases  which  established  it  were  overruled.  The  court  say: 
"When  adulterous  disposition  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act,  then  mere  opportunity,  with 
comparatively  slight  circumstances  showing  guilt,  will  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  inference  that  criminal  intercourse  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  intent  and  disposition  of  the  parties  towards  each 
other  must  give  character  to  their  relations,  and  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained, as  all  moral  qualities  are,  from  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
parties.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  to  be  proved  is  the  existence  of  a 
criminal  disposition  at  the  time  of  the  act  charged;  but  the  indi- 
cations by  which  it  is  proved  may  extend,  and  ordinarily  do  extend 
over  a  period  of  time  both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  it.  The 
rules  which  govern  human  conduct,  and  which  are  known  to  com- 
mon observation  and  experience,  are  to  be  applied  in  these  cases 
as  in  alL 

The  woman  having  denied  that  she  had  had  connection  with 
the  individual  accused  of  assaulting  her,  it  was  sought  ah  aliunde 
to  prove  that,  at  certain  specified  times  and  places  before  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  ofiense,  she  had  voluntarily  had 
connection  with  the  prisoner.  It  appears  to  me  clear  that  such 
evidence  was  admissible.  Now,  it  has  been  held  over  and  over 
again  that  where  evidence  is  denied  by  the  prosecutrix  with  regard 
to  acts  of  connection  committed  by  her  with  persons  other  than 
the  prisoner,  she  cannot  be  contradicted.  The  rejection  of  such 
evidence  is  founded  on  good  common  sense,  not  only  because  it 
would  put  cruel  hardship  on  a  prosecutrix,  but  also  on  the  ground 
that  the  evidence  does  not  go  to  the  point  in  issue,  that  point 
being  whether  or  not  a  criminal  assault  had  been  made  upon  her 
by  the  prisoner.  To  admit  evidence  of  connection  previously 
with  persons  other  than  the  prisoner  would  be  plainly  contrary  to 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  evidence,  but  to  reject  evidence  as 
to  the  particular  person  is  another  matter.  Because  not  only  does 
it  render  it  most  likely  that  she  would  or  would  not  have  con- 
sented, but  it  is  evidence  which  goes  to  the  very  point  in  issue. 
Reg.  V.  RUey,  16  Cox,  C.  0.  199,  7  Am.  Crim.  Eep.  97. 

§  521.  Complaint  of  the  Outrage  may  be  Shown. — ^In  prose- 
cutions for  rape,  it  is  not  denied,  and  in  fact  may  be  said  to  be 
universally  conceded,  that  the  state  may,  on  the  direct  examina- 
tion of  the  prosecutrix,  prove  the  bare  fact  that  she  made  com- 
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plaint  of  the  injury,  and  when  and  to  whom,  and  she  may  be  cof* 
roborated  by  the  person  to  whom  she  complained  as  to  the  same 
fact.  As  to  whether  the  details,  or  particular  facts  of  the  com- 
plaint, can  be  proved,  there  is  some  conflict  of  authority  among 
the  decisions  outside  of  this  state,  some  of  the  most  respectable 
courts  holding  that  such  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  and  the  probability  of  its  truth.  Benstine  v. 
State,  2  Lea,  169,  81  Am.  Eep.  593;  Woods  v.  People,  55  N.  Y. 
515, 14  Am.  Rep.  809;  State  v.  Kinney,  44  Conn.  158,  26  Am. 
Rep.  436. 

The  rule  following  what  is  believed  to  be  the  weight  of  authoi^ 
ity  both  in  England  and  America,  is  settled  the  other  way.  When 
the  complaint  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  res  gestas,  but  is 
received  only  in  corroboration  of  the  prosecutrix's  testimony,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  the  details  or  particulars  cannot  be  intro- 
duced, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  state.  This  would  exclude  any 
statement  made  m  the  complaint  pointing  out  the  identity  of  the 
person  accused,  or  explaining  the  injuries  claimed  to  have  been 
received  during  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime,  or  other- 
wise giving  the  minute  circumstances  of  the  event.  Griffin  v. 
State,  76  Ala.  29,  and  cases  there  cited;  JSbrnbeck  ▼.  State,  35 
Ohio  St.  277,  35  Am.  Rep.  608;  People  v.  Mayes,  66  Cal.  597, 
56  Am.  Rep.  126;  Oleson  v.  State,  11  Neb.  276,  38  Am.  Rep.  366. 

But  there  are  two  cases  at  least  where,  under  the  authorities, 
the  details  of  such  complaint  may  be  proved:  (1)  They  may  be 
elicited,  on  cross-eicamination,  by  the  defendant;  and  where  this 
is  done  only  in  part,  the  state  may  then  proceed  to  prove,  on  the 
rebutting  examination,  the  whole  complaint.  (2)  Where  the  tes- 
timony of  the  prosecutrix  is  sought  to  be  impeached,  by  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  her  story,  it  is  permissible,  by  way  of  corrobora- 
tion, for  the  state  to  prove  such  details,  and,  according  to  many  of 
the  authorities,  also  to  prove  that  she  told  the  story  the  same  way 
to  others,  confirmatory  of  her  first  statement  Griffin  v.  S^ate, 
76  Ala.  29;  Pleasant  v.  State,  15  Ark.  624;  StaU  v.  De  Wolf,  8 
Conn.  93,  20  Am.  Dec.  90;  State  v.  Laxton,  78  K  C.  564. 

In  prosecutions  for  rape,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  jury  to  be 
exceedingly  cautious  how  they  convict  a  defendant  on  the  uncor- 
roborated testimony  of  the  prosecutrix,  especially  where  there  is 
evidence  tending  to  impeach  her  credibility,  for  the  experience  of 
the  courts  in  modem  times  has  amply  attested  the  assertion  of 
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Lord  Hale,  thai  the  charge  of  rape  is  ^^an  accusation  easy  to  make, 
and  hard  to  be  proved,  and  harder  still  to  be  defended  by  the 
party  accused,  though  never  so  innocent"  1  Hale,  P.  C.  635. 
But  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  forbids  a  jury  to  convict  one 
charged  with  this  crime,  on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the 
prosecutrix,  although  she  be  impeached  for  ill-fame  in  chastity,  or 
otherwise;  provided  they  be  satisfied,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
of  the  truth  of  her  testimony.  Boddie  v.  State^  52  Ala.  395;  2 
Bishop,  Crim.  Proc,  (3d  ed.)  968.  If  this  were  not  so,  one  of  the 
most  detestable  and  atrocious  of  all  crimes  known  to  the  law 
might  often  go  unpunished,  as  the  perpetrators  of  this  offense 
almost  invariably  seek  to  carry  out  their  purpose  when  their  vic- 
tim is  alone  and  unprotected.    Bamett  v.  Sta;te^  83  Ala.  40. 

^'But  the  rule  respecting  the  time  that  elapses  before  the  prose- 
cutrix complains  will  not  apply  where  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  delay,  as  that  she  was  under  the  control  or  influenced  by  her 
ravisher.''     8  Chitty,  Grim.  L.  812. 

And  to  the  same  effect  the  law  is  laid  down  in  1  East,  P.  C.  435, 
438,  citing  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Bussen^  where  the  defendant  was 
master  of  a  charity  school,  and  when  the  female  assailed,  one  of 
his  pupils,  was  deterred  by  his  threats  from  making  discovery  of 
the  outrage  nntil  three  months  after  the  offense  was  committed, 
and  where  the  conviction  was  held  good. 

And  in  New  York  the  court  of  appeals  has  laid  down  the  same 
rule.  Higgma  v.  People,  68  N.  T.  879;  Baccio  v.  People,  41 
K  Y.  266. 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  rule  requiring  immediate 
complaint  is  not  inflexible.  That  if  reasonable  circumstances 
cause  delay,  the  effect  is  simply  for  the  jury;  and  their  province 
as  to  that  fact  will  not  be  invaded  by  the  court.  State  v.  Byrne, 
47  Conn.  466;  State  v.  Be  Wolf,  8  Conn.  99,  20  Am.  Dec.  90; 
MaUet  V.  People,  3  Hawley,  Am.  Crim.  Rep.  382,  and  cases  cited 
in  note. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  evidence  of  a  witness  can  never  be 
corroborated  or  confirmed  by  proof  that  the  witness  stated  the 
same  facts  testified  to  in  court  on  some  occasion  when  not  under 
oath.  Such  statements,  like  all  hearsay  evidence,  are  excluded  as 
unsatisfactory  and  incompetent.  But  there  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  case  of  rape.  The  outrage  in  such  a  case  upon  a  virtuous 
female  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  natural  presumption  that  at  the 
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first  suitable  opportunity  she  would  make  disclosure  of  it;  and  she 
would  be  so  far  discredited  if  she  did  not  make  the  disclosure,  for  1 

the  purpose  of  confirming  her  evidence  where  she  19  a  witness, 
such  disclosure  may  be  received.  But  where  the  disclosure  is  not 
recent,  as  soon  as  suitable  opportunity  is  fumlBhed,  the  reason  for 
receiving  it  in  evidence  does  not  exist,  and  the  principle  justify- 
ing its  reception  does  not  apply. 

In  1  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  632,  it  is  said  that  ^'the  complain- 
ant must  make  fresh  discovery  and  pursuit  of  the  offense  and 
offender,  otherwise  it  carries  a  presumption  that  her  suit  is  but 
malicious  and  feigned.''  ' 

In  1  East's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  445,  it  is  said  that  the  evidence 
of  the  complainant  "is  confirmed  if  she  presently  discovered  the 
offense  and  made  pursuit  for  the  offender,"  and  that  "her  evi- 
dence is  discredited  if  she  concealed  the  injury  for  any  consider- 
able time  after  she  had  opportunity  to  complain."  And  the  same 
language  is  substantially  embodied  in  4  Blackstone's  Conunentar 
ries,  214. 

In  Baccio  v.  People^  41  N".  T.  265,  the  defendant  was  indicted 
for  rape  and  upon  the  trial  the  prosecution  was  permitted  to  give 
evidence  that  the  complainant  disclosed  the  crime  to  her  mother 
twenty-four  days  after  its  commission;  and  the  conviction  in  that 
case  was  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  mother  of  the  complain- 
ant was  permitted  to  testify  in  detail  on  her  direct  exsjnination 
to  the  statements  made  to  her  by  the  complainant  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  offense.  Judge  Woodruff,  writing  the  opinion, 
said : 

"I  was  first  inclined  to  say  that  evidence  of  any  complaint  made 
so  long  after  the  alleged  injury,  and  especially  when  forced  from  ^ 

the  daughter,  by  the  mother,  after  her  daughter  had  once  declared 
that  her  injury  was  due  to  a  fall,  should  not  have  been  received 
at  all  from  any  person;  the  complaint  was  certainly  not  made  re- 
cently  after  the  alleged  outrage.  But  in  a  case  in  which  the  fact 
of  complaint  is  admissible,  it  is  perhaps  competent  to  explain  the 
want  of  such  early  complaint,  by  facts  which  show  that  it  was 
impracticable,  or  that  it  was  prevented  by  circumstances  consist- 
ent with  the  natural  impulse  to  complain  thereof,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  destroy  the  presumption  of  falsehood  derivable  from  con- 
cealment on  the  part  of  the  female."  ^ 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  the  same  learned  judge  said  that 
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the  mle  admitting  such  declarations  in  case  of  rape  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  excluding  declarations  made  out  of  court  by  a 
person  who  had  been  or  might  be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  is 
properly  confined  within  narrow  limits;  and  he  suggested  that  the 
reason  for  the  admission  of  such  declarations  is  '^that  it  is  so  nat- 
tiral  as  to  be  almost  inevitable,  that  a  female  upon  whom  the 
crime  has  been  conmiitted  will  make  immediate  complaint  thereof 
to  her  mother,  or  other  confidential  friend,  and  inasmuch  her  fail- 
ure to  do  so  would  be  strong  evidence  that  her  affirmation  on  the 
subject,  when  examined  as  a  witness,  was  false,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion may  anticipate  such  a  claim  by  affirmative  proof  that  com- 
plaint was  made." 

In  Higgma  v.  People^  58  N.  T.  877,  the  defendant  was  indicted 
for  rape.  In  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutrix  arrived  in 
New  York  an  entire  stranger,  and  having  lost  her  baggage  she 
was  inveigled  into  a  basement  on  pretense  of  finding  it,  where  she 
was  outraged.  Upon  coming  out  into  the  street  she  met  a  woman 
who  asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  also  a  policeman  who  took 
her  to  a  station-house.  To  neither  of  these  did  she  state  the  real 
offense;  but  it  appeared  that  as  soon  after  arriving  at  the  station- 
house  as  her  excitement  would  admit,  she  stated  the  facts  to  the 
police  captain.  Upon  these  facts  defendant's  counsel  requested 
the  court  to  charge  that  "if  the  jury  believe  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness did  not  make  prompt  disclosure  of  the  alleged  wrong,  it  is  a 
circumstance  against  her,  casting  a  great  discredit  on  her  testi- 
mony, and  tends  strongly  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  accusation." 
This  the  court  refused  to  charge,  and  it  was  held,  conceding  the 
proposition  to  be  entirely  accurate,  it  was  an  abstract  one,  as  there 
was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  disclosure  was  not  sufficiently 
prompt,  and  that  it  was  not  error,  therefore,  to  refuse  so  to  charge. 

Church,  Ch.  cT".,  writing  the  opinion,  said :  "The  proposition 
(which  the  court  was  requested  to  charge)  is,  doubtless,  substan- 
tially correct,  although  it  is  quite  general  and  somewhat  vague. 
Any  considerable  delay  on  the  part  of  a  prosecutrix  to  make  com- 
plaint of  the  outrage  constituting  the  crime  of  rape,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  more  or  less  weight,  depending  upon  the  other 
surrounding  circumstances.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why  a 
failure  to  make  immediate  or  instant  outcry  should  not  discredit 
the  witness.  A  want  of  suitable  opportunity,  or  fear  may  some- 
times excuse  or  justify  a  delay.    There  can  be  no  i^on  rule  on  the 
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subject.  The  law  expects  and  requires  that  it  should  be  prompt; 
but  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  particular  time  specified.  The  rale 
IB  founded  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  induce  a  female 
thus  outraged  to  complain  at  the  first  opportunity.  Such  is  the 
natural  impulse  of  an  honest  female." 

In  Connecticut  a  more  liberal  rule  as  to  disclosures  made  by  a 
prosecutrix  has  been  adopted  than  prevails  in  some  other  states. 
State  V.  De  Wolf,  8  Conn.  93,  20  Am.  Dec.  90;  SUiU  v.  BymSy 
47  Conn.  465. 

There  it  may  be  proved,  not  only  that  she  made  disclosures  of 
the  crime,  but  the  details  of  the  crime  as  she  disclosed  them  may 
also  be  proved.  In  the  two  cases  cited  the  disclosures  were  made 
after  a  much  longer  time  than  in  any  other  case  which  has  oome 
to  our  attention. 

In  Ohio,  the  immediateness  of  the  complaint  is  essential  to  its 
admissibility.  Hamhech  v.  StaUy  35  Ohio  St.  277,  85  Am,  Rep» 
608.  In  Johnson  v.  Stcate^  17  Ohio,  593,  it  is  said:  ^'There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  a  case  of  rape  the  declarations  of  the  injured 
female,  made  immediately  or  soon  after  the  injury  inflicted 
are  competent  testimony,  provided  the  female  herself  has  first 
been  examined;  competent  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
commission  of  the  offense,  but  as  corroborative  of,  or  contra- 
dictory to  her  statements  made  in  court.  If  these  declara- 
tions are  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  given  in  court,  they 
tend  to  strengthen  and  give  effect  to  that  testimony,  if  against  it, 
the  testimony  is  destroyed.  If  such  testimony  were  to  be  entirely 
excluded  when  offered  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  convict  in  any  case.  For,  as  a  general  rule^ 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  convict,  unless  immediate  complaint  was 
made  by  the  female,  to  her  friends  or  others." 

The  same  doctrine  has  recently  been  announced  in  Michigan, 
People  V.  Oage^  62  Mich.  271,  where  Champlin,  J,^  said  :  "It  is 
contended  that  the  testimony  ought  not  to  have  been  received 
because  of  the  lapse  of  time  after  the  outrage  and  the  statement 
of  the  mother.  The  lapse  of  time  occurring  after  the  injury,  and 
before  complaint  made,  is  not  the  test  of  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  it  may  be  considered  as  affecting  its  weight;  and,  when 
complaint  is  not  made  promptly,  the  delay  calls  for  explanation 
before  the  court  will  admit  it." 

§  522.  Caution  as  to  the  Admission  of  Uncorroborated 
Testimony. — More  than  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix  is  re- 
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quired  to  convict.  Sack.  Inst.  (2d  ed.)  No.  11,  767;  Whart.  Orim. 
Ev.  (9th  ed.)  §  273;  StaU  v.  Wilson,  91  Mo.  410;  PeopU  v.  O'SuUir 
van,  104  N.  Y.  481;  Parker  v.  State,  67  Md.  329;  Dunn  v.  State, 
45  Ohio  St.  249.  If  there  is  no  outcry  and  prosecutrix  remains 
friendly  with  accused  after  offense,  these  facts  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Barney  v. 
People,  22  lU.  160.  The  same  presumption  arises  where  there  is 
no  injury  to  the  clothing  and  prosecutrix  concealed  the  wrong  for 
several  days.  State  v.  Orose,  12  Iowa,  66,  79  Am.  Dec.  519.  No 
outcry  is  strong  evidence  against  prosecutrix's  story.  State  v. 
Cone,  46  N.  C.  18;  Oiff&rd  v.  People,  87  111.  210;  Eyler  v.  StaU, 
71  Ind.  49;  Leoni  v.  State,  44  Ala.  110;  Topolanck  v.  Stute,  40 
Tex.  160;  State  v.  Byrne,  47  Conn.  465.  "Where  defendant 
denies  the  rape  prosecutrix  must  be  corroborated.  Mathews  v. 
Stats,  19  Neb.  330;  Qazley  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  267;  People 
V.  Tiemey,  67  Cal.  54;  Dickey  v.  State,  21  Tex.  App.  430;  Bailey 
V.  Com.  82  Va.  107;  Carney  v.  State,  118  Ind.  525;  EaU  v. 
People,  4e7  Mich.  636;  State  v.  Cook,  65  Iowa,  560;  Zaweon  v.  State, 
17  Tex.  App.  292.  If  there  has  been  a  want  of  promptness  in 
making  complaint  or  declarations  the  court  should  not  admit  evi- 
dence of  complaint  or  declarations  until  delay  has  been  satisfac- 
torily excused  or  justified. 

§  523.  Utmost  Besistance  must  be  Shown. — Of  course,  the 
phrase,  ^%e  utmost  resistance,"  is  a  relative  one;  and  the  resist- 
ance may  be  more  violent  and  prolonged  by  one  woman  than 
another,  or  in  one  set  of  attending  physical  circumstfimces  than  in 
another.  In  one  case  a  woman  nlay  be  surprised  at  the  onset, 
and  her  mouth  stopped  so  that  she  cannot  cry  out,  or  her  arms 
pinioned  so  that  she  cannot  use  them,  or  her  body  so  pressed 
about  and  upon  that  she  cannot  struggle.  But  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be,  there  must  be  the  greatest  effort  of  which  she 
is  capable  therein,  to  foil  the  pursuer  and  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
her  person.  This  is  the  extent  of  her  ability.  And  see  People  v. 
Brwnsby,  32  N.  T.  525,  531,  540;  PeopU  v.  RuUe,  8  Hill,  309, 
316,  817;  Rex  v.  ZUyyd,  7  Car.  &  P.  318;  CroeeweU  v.  People,  13 
Mich.  427,  433,  87  Am.  Dec.  774;  PeopU  v.  Dohring,  69  N.  T. 
374,  17  Am.  Eep.  349. 

In  Iowa,  it  is  held  in  one  case,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  non-consent  or  force  by  the  outcry  of  the  female,  nor  to 
show  the  fact  of  an  actual  struggle.    It  is  to  be  observed  of  that 
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case,  that  the  imbecility  of  mind  of  the  female  was  shown,  and 
that  some  force  was  nsed  hj  the  accused;  and  the  case  tamed 
upon  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  victim  to  give  or  withhold 
consent,  or  to  prompt  a  vigorous  resistance.  State  v.  Tarr^  38 
Iowa,  397. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  resistance  which  ought  reasonably  to 
be  expected  in  each  particular  case  must  necessarily  depend  very 
much  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  and  it  is  hence 
quite  impracticable  to  lay  down  any  rule  upon  that  subject  as 
applicable  to  all  cases  involving  the  necessity  of  showing  a  reason- 
able resistance.  Ledley  v.  Sta^y  4  Ind.  680;  Pomeroy  v.  State^  94 
Ind.  96;  Com.  v.  McDonald^  110  Mass.  405;  Anderson  r.  State^ 
104  Ind.  467;  2  Bishop,  Crinu  L.  §  1122. 

§  524.  Presumption  as  to  Infants. — ^In  Ohio  it  is  held  that 
^'an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
capable of  committing  the  crime  of  rape,  or  an  attempt  to  commit 
it,  but  that  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  capable  of  emission  and  con- 
summating the  crime."  WiUiams  v.  State^  14  Ohio,  222, 45  Am. 
D«c.  586.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  New  York.  People  v. 
Rcmdolph^  2  Park.  Grim.  Bep.  174.  See  also  Com.  ▼.  Oreenj  2 
Pick.  380;  WiUiama  v.  StaU,  20  Fla.  777. 

The  rule  doubtless  is  that  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  rape 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  prosecutrix  made  complaint  recently 
after  the  commission  of  the  ofEense  is  competent;  while  details 
given  by  her  as  to  how  the  ofiense  was  committed,  and  by  whom, 
are  not  competent  as  evidence  in  chief;  that  it  is  also  competent 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  prosecutrix,  mentally  and  otherwise, 
immediately  after  the  ofEense  in  order  that  the  juzy  may  judge 
more  accurately  as  to  the  credit  that  should  be  given  to  her  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Kussell,  in  his  treatise  on  Crimes,  after  mentioning  among 
the  circumstances,  bearing  on  the  credibility  of  the  female,  the 
fact  that  she  presently  discovered  the  offense,  says :  ^'It  is  the 
usual  course,  m  cases  of  rape,  to  ask  the  prosecutrix  whether  she 
made  any  complaint,  and  if  so,  to  whom;  and  if  she  mentions  a 
person  to  whom  she  made  complaint,  to  call  such  person  to  prove 
thMfacL  But  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  not  to  permit 
either  the  prosecutrix  or  the  person  so  called  to  state  the  paitioii^ 
lars  of  the  complaint  during  the  examination  in  chief. 
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These  several  writers  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  in  England, 
and  in  this  country,  in  which,  not  without  some  conflict,  however, 
the  subject  has  been  discussed. 

Thus,  in  Rex  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  834,  Holroyd,  J.,  held  that 
the  fact  of  her  having  made  the  complaint  was  evidence,  as  also 
was  the  description  of  her  state  and  appearance  at  the  time;  but 
that  the  particulars  of  the  complaint  were  not  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  her  statement. 

In  Beg.  v.  Walker^  2  Mood.  <fe  R.  212,  it  was  held  by  Parke, 
Baron,  that  the  female  assaulted  may  be  confirmed  by  proof,  that 
she  recently  after  the  alleged  outran  made  a  complaint,  but  that 
the  particulars  of  what  she  said  cannot  be  asked  in  chief  of  the 
•confirming  witness,  though  they  may  in  cross-examination. 

In  Beg.  v.  Megson^  9  Car.  &  P.  428,  evidence  having  been 
given  of  the  appearance  of  the  female  on  arrival  at  home  early  in 
the  morning,  immediately  after  the  alleged  outrage,  and  of  her 
condition  on  examination  by  a  surgeon  on  a  subsequent  day;  and 
also,  that  as  soon  as  she  reached  home  in  the  morning,  she  made 
complaint  of  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
inquire  ^'the  terms  of  the  complaint,"  it  was  excluded.  In  that  as 
also  in  Beg.  v.  OuUridge,  9  Car.  &  P.  471,  where  evidence  of  her 
recent  complaint  was  excluded,  the  injured  female  had  not  been 
examined  as  a  witness.  Thus  showing  that  her  declarations  are 
not,  per  se,  evidence  against  the  party  charged. 

In  People  v.  McGee,  1  Denio,  19,  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  state  approve  and  follow  the  decisions  in  the  two  cases  last 
cited. 

In  People  v.  HuLae,  3  HiU,  316,  Bronson,  e/l,  after  citing  the 
admonitory  remarks  of  Lord  Hale  on  the  ease  with  which  the 
accusation  may  be  made,  and  the  difficulty  of  defending  by  the 
party  charged,  be  he  never  so  innocent  adds :  "Cases  of  this 
character  do  not  call  for  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  accusation.  •  •  •  There  is 
much  greater  danger  that  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  defendant 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  than  there  is  in  prosecutions  of  any  other 
character." 

In  a  case  of  this  character,  the  omission  of  the  prosecutrix  to 

promptly  make  complaint  of  the  wrong  which  she  has  suffered, 

may  be  taken  as  a  circumstance  against  the  credibility  of  her 

statements  as  a  witness  against  the  prisoner,  unless  delay  in  doing 
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80  is  reasonably  excused.  Higgins  y.  People,  68  N.  Y.  877.  It 
is,  therefore,  competent  to  prove  bj  the  witness  to  whom  made, 
that  she  did  not  make  snch  complaint  Snch  a  proof  is  not,  and 
cannot,  be  treated  as  any  evidence  of  the  fact  so  stated,  bnt  is  ad- 
missible only  on  the  question  of  her  credibility,  and  therefore  can 
be  received  only  when  she  has  testified  as  a  witness.  People  v. 
McOee,  1  Denio,  19;  Baeci4>  v.  People,  41  N.  Y.  265.  The  cases 
are  not  nnif  orm  as  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry  which  may  be  pat 
to  and  answered  by  a  witness  to  whom  snch  complaint  is  made. 
The  rale  in  some  of  the  states  permits  a  fall  statement  in  detail 
of  the  facts  communicated  by  and  embraced  in  the  complaint  to 
be  given  by  the  witness.  It  is  such  in  Connecticut  {State  v.  De- 
Wolf,  8  Conn.  163,  20  Am.  Rep.  90;  StaU  v.  Kinney,  44  Conn. 
153,  26  Am.  Eep.436);  in  Tennessee  {PhiUipeY.State,911vjapYu 
246,  49  Am.  Dec  709;  JSenetine  v.  State,  2  Lea^  169, 31  Am.  Bep. 
593);  and  in  Ohio.  Johneon  t.  State^  17  Ohio,  593;  La/ughlin  v. 
•State,  18  Ohio,  99,  51  Am.  Dec.  444.  The  rule  in  England  i<x 
many  years  has  been  more  restrictive,  and  does  not  permit  the 
admission,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  upon  the  trial,  of  the 
statement  so  made  by  the  prosecutrix,  to  any  extent  further  than 
that  she  made  complaint  of  an  outrage  upon  her  person.  The 
name  of  the  persons  who  did  it,  or  the  place  where  done,  as  de- 
clared by  her  at  the  time  of  making  such  complaint,  is  not  admis- 
sible, nor  i9  any  other  than  the  general  fact  embraced  within  it; 
and  such  is  the  rule  in  some  of  the  states.  Meg,  ▼•  Oii>om»,  1 
Car.  &  M.  621;  Reg.  v.  Megson,  9  Car.  &  P.  420;  Rex  v.  Ctarkey 
2  Stark.  241;  Reg.  v.  Walker,  2  Mood.  &  R.  212;  Reg.  v.  Mer- 
cer, 6  Jur.  243;  Oleeon  v.  State,  11  Neb.  276,  38  Am.  Rep.  366; 
State  V.  Thompson,  38  Ind.  39;  State  v.  Rioharde,  33  Iowa,  420. 

It  is  proper  evidence  in  support  of  an  indictment  for  rape  that 
the  injured  party  made  complaint  immediately  after  the  occur- 
rence. It  is  not  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  criminal  act,  but  in 
support  of  direct  evidence  of  such  an  act  Baecio  ▼•  People^  41 
N.  Y.  265. 

These  rules  in  regard  to  the  crime  of  rape  laid  down  by  the  old 
authors  have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  the  fact  that  the  complaining  witness  made  early  com- 
plaint of  the  offense  charged  has  always  been  considered  strong 
corroboration  of  her  charge;  and  the  fact  that  she  made  no  com- 
plaint at  the  time,  and  delayed  the  prosecution,  has  always  beeo 
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tsonsidered  a  gnspicious  circamstance  against  the  prosecution.  In 
this  case,  the  complaining  witness  testified  that  as  soon  as  the 
accnsed  left  her  house  she  left  the  house  and  went  to  Mrs.  Mar&- 
ton's,  her  nearest  neighbor,  and  told  her  what  had  been  done,  and 
that  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  the  same  day,  she  made  com- 
plaint to  him.  Bex  v.  Cla/rke^  2  Stark.  241;  Reg.  v.  Osborne^  1 
Car.  &  M.  622;  Reg.  v.  Megson^  9  Car.  &  P.  420;  StaU  v.  NiZes^ 
47  Vt.  82;  Baccio  v.  People,  41  N.  Y.  265;  Reg.  v.  Walker,  2 
Mood.  &  R.  212;  People  v.  McGee,  1  Denio,  19;  People  v.  Htdse, 
3  Hill,  316;  People  v.  Mayee,  66  Cal.  597;  People  v.  Tiemey,  67 
Cal.  64;  State  v.  Richarde,  33  Iowa,  420;  StaU  v.  Clarke,  69 
Iowa,  294;  People  v.  Oage,  62  Mich.  271.  These  cases  aU  hold 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  prosecution  to  show  that  the  complaining 
witness  made  complaint  of  the  alleged  ravishment,  and  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  complaint  was  made  may  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  may  testify  that  such  complaint 
was  in  fact  made;  but  the  particulars  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  complainant  witness  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  except  in  a 
case  where  the  person  ravished  is  very  young.  There  certainly 
was  no  error  in  permitting  the  husband  of  the  prosecuting  witness 
to  testify  that  she  made  complaint  to  him  of  the  outrage  when  she 
first  saw  him  on  the  evening  after  the  ofiense  was  claimed  to  have 
been  conmiitted;  nor  was  there  any  error  in  permitting  him  and 
the  medical  witness  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  the  marks  and 
bruises  upon  her  person.  There  is  no  suspicion  attached  to  the 
case  of  the  state  arising  from  delay  in  the  prosecution.  The 
injured  party,  in  the  language  of  the  old  law,  made  immediate 
^^hue  and  cry,"  and  had  the  defendant  arrested  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  alleged  crime  was  committed.  Harmon  v.  State^  70  Wis. 
448, 10  Crim.  L.  Mag.  421. 

Touching  the  crime  under  discussion,  Blackstone  says:  ^^The 
party  ravished  may  give  evidence  upon  oath,  and  is  in  law  a  com- 
petent witness;  but  the  credibility  of  her  testimony,  and  how  far 
forth  she  is  to  be  believed  must  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  fact  that  concur  in  that  testimony.  For  instance: 
If  the  witness  be  of  good  fame;  if  she  presently  discovered  the 
offense,  and  made  search  for  the  offender;  if  tiie  party  accused 
fled  for  it;  these  and  the  like  are  concurring  circumstances  which 
give  greater  probability  to  her  evidence.  But  on  the  other  side, 
if  she  be  of  evil  fame,  and  stand  unsupported  by  others;  if  she 
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concealed  the  injury  for  any  considerable  time  after  she  had 
opportunity  to  complain;  if  the  place  where  the  fact  was  alleged 
to  be  committed  was  where  it  was  possible  she  might  have  been 
heard,  and  she  made  no  outcry;  these  and  the  like  circumstances 
carry  a  strong  but  not  conclusive  presumption  that  her  testiinony 
is  false  or  feigned."    4  Bl.  Com.  213. 

These  remarks  are  for  the  most  part  but  a  condensed  statement 
from  what  had  already  been  said  by  an  earlier  author.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  634,  635. 

Wharton  says:  "In  prosecutions  for  rape,  where  the  jxarty 
injured  is  a  witness,  it  is  material  to  show  that  she  made  complaint 
while  it  was  yet  recent."    Whart  Grim.  Ev.  (9th  ed.)  §  273, 

§  525.  Evidence  of  PreTlous  Offenses  or  Attempts. — ^But 
where  a  prisoner  is  tried  for  a  particular  crime,  it  is  always  com- 
petent to  show  on  the  question  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  made  an 
attempt  at  some  prior  time,  not  too  distant,  to  commit  the  same 
offense.  Upon  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  for  murder,  it  is  competent 
to  show  that  he  had  made  previous  threats  or  attempts  to  kill  his 
victim.  People  v.  Jones^  99  N.  Y.  667.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, it  must  always  be  competent  to  show  that  one  charged  with 
rape  had  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  so.  State 
V.  Way,  5  Neb.  287;  Whart  Crim.  Ev.  36,  46,  49;  La/wson  v. 
State^  20  Ala.  65, 56  Am.  Dec.  182;  State  v.  Knapp,  45  N.  H.  156; 
Sta;te  v.  Wallace,  9  N.  H.  515;  Strang  v.  People,  24  Mich.  6; 
State  V.  Marvin,  35  N.  H.  22;  Sharp  v.  State,  15  Tex.  App.  171; 
Com,  V.  Nichols,  114  Mass.  285,  19  Am.  Rep.  346;  Reg.  v.  Reaa^ 
den,  4  Fost.  &  F.  76;  Com.  v.  Lahey,  14  Gray,  92;  Reg.  v. 
Jon^,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  154;  Reg.  v.  Charnbers,  3  Cox,  C.  C.  92;  Com. 
V.  Merriam,  14  Pick.  518;  WiUia/ma  v.  State,  8  Humph.  585. 

§  526.  Consent  Secured  by  Fraud. — The  plaintiff  in  error  is 
a  physician  having  a  wife  and  four  children.  The  prosecutrix  is 
a  single  woman  thirty  years  of  age.  The  commission  of  the 
offense  rests  upon  her  testimony  alone.  Her  evidence,  briefly 
stated,  is,  that  the  plaintiff  in  error,  while  attending  her  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  told  her  that  she  had  a  disease  of  the  womb, 
and  that  a  physical  examination  was  necessary;  that  she  submitted 
with  much  reluctance;  that  he  had  carnal  connection  with  her, 
on  two  occasions,  while  professing  to  be  making  such  examination; 
that  this  occurred  in  the  parlor  of  her  brother's  house,  in  the  day 
time,  while  the  wife  of  her  brother  was  in  an  adjoining  room; 
that  she  made  no  outcry;  that  she  believed  that  while  the  plaintiff 
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in  error  was  doing  these  acts,  he  was  making  a  medical  examina- 
tion in  the  usual  way,  and  that  she  made  no  revelation  of  these 
occurrences  until  after  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  pregnant. 

No  one,  we  think,  would  seriously  contend  that  such  a  state- 
ment, made  by  a  female  of  mature  age,  and  possessing  any  intel- 
lectual capacity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become  the  basis  of  a 
judicial  action.  The  effort  of  the  prosecution,  therefore,  was  to 
show  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  prosecutrix  was  such  as  to 
render  her  testimony  credible.     This  effort  failed. 

The  only  testimony  on  this  point  come  from  Dr.  Stickney,  who 
had  known  her  twenty  years.  He  testified  that  '^she  is  not  an 
imbecile,  but  not  a  smart  or  strong  minded  girl." 

Farther  comment  on  the  facts  is  unnecessary. 

The  court,  among  other  points,  charged  the  jury  as  follows: 
^^As  to  the  degree  of  force  used  in  a  case  like  this,  where  resist- 
ance is  not  made  by  reason  of  a  representation  leading  the  female 
to  believe  that  sexual  penetration  of  her  body  is  necessary  for  the 
recovery  from  disease,  the  force  used  in  ordinary  sexual  inter- 
course is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  rape."  An  exception  was  taken 
to  this  part  of  the  charge. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  requested  the  court  to  charge  several 
propositions  presenting  the  point,  that  the  force  requisite  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  rape  had  not  been  proved,  and  also  this  proposi- 
tion, namely:  that  ^^even  if  the  defendant  had  accomplished  his 
alleged  purpose  by  fraud,  without  intending  to  use  force,  then 
such  franid  does  not  constitute  rape,  unless  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  defendant  intended  to  use  force,  if  the  fraud  failed;"  but 
the  court  refused  to  modify  the  charge,  and  the  prisoner's  counsel 
excepted. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposition,  quoted  from  the  charge, 
is  erroneous.  No  authority  has  been  cited  sustaining  such  a  propo- 
sition. The  remark  of  Mr.  Wharton  in  his  treatise  (Am.  Crim.  L. 
§  1144)  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  the  sanction  of  his  learning 
and  ability.  It  rests  upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  note  to  the 
reporter  in  People  v.  Bartow^  1  Wheel.  Crim.  Gas.  381,  which 
states  a  mere  rumor  of  a  decision  by  Ch,  J.  Thompson.  Loose 
statements  of  that  kind  are  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever. 
Principles  contrary  to  those  laid  down  by  the  court  below  have 
been  frequently  asserted.  See  authorities  cited  in  Eoscoe,  Crim, 
Ev.  (6th  ed.)  278,  806.  See  also  PeopU  v.  Bransby,  32  N.  T.  528; 
WdUer  v.  People,  50  Barb.  144, 2  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  §§  1078, 1080. 


CHAPTEE  LIX- 

INCEST. 

§  627.  The  Term  Defined. 

528.  Concurring  Assent  of  both  Parties  Necessary. 

529.  Consanguinity  may  be  Proved  by  Defendant. 

530.  Offense  inay  be  Committed  with  Illegitimate  Daughter, 

531.  Previous  Acts  of  Lasdviousness  may  be  Shoum. 

§  527.  The  Term  Defined. — ^The  carnal  copulation  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  related  to  each  other  in  any  of  the  degrees  within 
which  marriage  is  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  pnnished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  ander  the  laws  of  the  respective  states.  Vide  1 
Smith's  Laws  of  Pa.  26;  Daiie,  Abr.  Index,  h.  t;  Com.  Dig.  23, 
2,  68;  Sta^  v.  RosweU^  6  Conn.  446;  1  Penal  Laws  of  China, 
§§  2, 10;  Swinb.  Jud.  Reg.  part  2,  p.  103,  §  17;  1  Bouvier,  Law 
Diet  617. 

§  528.  Concurring  Assent  of  both  Parties    Necessary.— 

In  an  Oregon  case  {State  v.  Jarvis^  20  Or.  439),  the  prosecntrix 
testified  that  the  incestuous  intercourse  commenced  in  1884,  when 
she  was  16  years  old,  and  continuing  as  often  as  twice  a  week  and 
sometimes  oftener  and  until  April,  1889;  that  at  no  time  did  she 
willingly  consent,  but  was  compelled  by  force  to  submit;  that  at  one 
time  defendant  pointed  a  pistol  at  her  and  said  he  would  kill  her 
if  she  refused;  at  another  time  he  threatened  her  with  an  ax;  and 
at  another,  with  a  board;  that  she  did  not  complain  to  any  one 
because  defendant  said  he  would  shoot  her  if  she  told  anybody 
about  the  matter.  It  was  argued  for  the  appellant  that  the  crime 
of  incest  requires  the  concurring  assent  of  both  parties,  and  that 
under  the  f ujts  in  this  case  defendant  was  guilty  of  rape,  if  guilty 
of  any  crime,  and  could  not  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  incest 
The  crime  of  incest  was  not  indictable  at  common  law,  but  is  so 
only  by  statute.  4  Bl.  Com.  64;  Bishop,  Statutory  Crimes,  §  728. 
To  the  statute  alone,  then,  must  be  looked  for  a  definition  of  tlie 
crime  and  for  a  solution  of  the  question  in  the  case. 

Lq  People  V.  Jenness^  5  Mich.  321,  it  is  said  by  Christiancy,  J.: 
"  This  offense  (incest)  can  only  be  committed  by  the  concurrent 
act  of  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes;   and  the  assent  or  concur- 
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rence  of  the  one  is  bb  essential  to  the  commission  of  the  offense  as 
that  of  the  othei^  and  as  a  general  rale  both  must  be  guilty  or 
neither." 

In  DeUmy  v.  People^  10  Mich.  241,  the  information  was  based 
on  a  statute,  the  language  of  which  was  as  follows :  '^  If  any  man 
.and  woman,  not  being  married  to  each  other,  shall  lewdly  and 
lasciviously  associate  and  cohabit  together,  every  such  person  shall 
be  punished,"  etc.;  held  that  the  offense  was  joint,  and  both  par- 
ties must  be  guilty,  or  neither.  In  DeOroat  v.  People^  39  Mich. 
124,  under  a  statute,  the  language  of  which  is  the  same  import,  it 
was  held  that  conviction  could  not  be  had  unless  the  act  was  by 
•concurrent  assent  of  both  parties. 

Cooley, «/".,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  "Fornication,  when 
the  element  of  near  relationship  makes  it  incest,  may  be  an  offense 
•equally  detestable  and  heinous,  but  it  still  lacks  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  rape.  The  one  is  accomplished  by  the  impelling 
will  of  one  person,  and  the  other  by  the  concurrent  assent  of  two." 
In  Bwwnver  v.  Siate^  49  Ind.  544,  19  Am.  Bep.  691,  the  statute 
provided  "  if  any  step-mother  and  her  step-son  shall  have  sexual 
intercourse  together,"  etc.;  and  it  was  held  that  the  act  must  be 
joint,  and  one  of  the  parties  cannot  be  guilty  unless  the  other  is 
also,  and  the  acquittal  of  one  is  a  bar  to  the  trial  of  the  other.  So 
in  State  v.  Thomas^  53  Iowa,  214,  under  a  statute  which  provided 
that  "if  any  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  •  .  . 
<»rnally  know  each  other,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  incest," 
it  was  held  that  the  crimes  of  rape  and  incest  cannot  be  committed 
by  the  same  act;  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  connection 
being  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  incest  under  the  statute. 
In  Yeomcm  v.  Staie^  21  Neb.  171,  the  statute  provided  that  "per- 
sons within  certain  degrees,  who  shall  commit  adultery  or  forni- 
cation with  each  other,  shall  be  punished,"  etc.,  it  was  held  that 
one  of  the  parties  might  be  indicted  alone,  but  the  court  said : 
^^  It  IB  true  that  both  must  be  guilty,  that  the  intermarriage,  co- 
habitation, adultery  or  fornication  must  be  by  a  union  of  minds  as 
well  as  of  actions."  In  State  v.  EUAs^  74  Mo.  385,  41  Am.  Eep. 
521,  it  was  held  that  where  the  evidence  proves  the  crime  of  rape, 
the  party  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  incest.  So  in 
People  V.  Hcurriden^  1  Park.  Crim.  Kep.  344,  it  was  held  under 
a  statute  similar  to  ours,  that  when  the  illicit  connection  is  accom- 
plished by  force,  the  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  of  incest,  but 
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only  of  rape.  In  Noble  v.  State^  22  Ohio  St.  645,  by  way  of  argn- 
ment,  it  is  said :  "  The  crime  of  incest  is  committed  by  two  will- 
ing parties."  A  doctrine  contrary  to  that  laid  down  in  the- 
authorities  before  referred  to,  has  been  held  in  Mercer  v.  /SSto^,  17 
Tex.  App.  462,  and  People  v.  Ba/mes  (Idaho)  Jan.  26, 1886.  The 
Texas  case  is  based  upon  former  decisions  of  the  same  conrt  and 
one  Michigan  nisi  priue  case,  which  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
court  of  last  resort  of  that  state,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The 
Idaho  case  is  not  in  point  in  the  case  before  us.  The  statement 
of  the  law  as  given  in  10  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  341,  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority.  The  only 
cases  cited  as  authority  for  the  statement  are  the  Texas  and  Michi* 
gan  nieiprvus  cases,  above  referred  to,  and  Norton  v.  State,  106 
Ind.  163.  The  decided  weight  of  authority  is  that  the  crimes  of 
rape,  by  forcible  ravishment,  and  incest  cannot  be  committed  by 
the  same  act,  but  that  of  incest  requires  the  concurring  assent  of 
both  parties.  Possibly  if  the  assent  of  one  party  was  induced  by 
fraud  or  deception,  the  party  perpetrating  the  fraud  might  be 
guilty  of  incest,  while  the  innocent  party  would  not,  or  one  party- 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  relationship,  while  the  other  had  full 
knowled£:e  of  it,  and  so  other  circumstances  might  arise  under 
which  one  party  would  be  guilty  and  the  other  innocent.  St(xi& 
V.  Jarvis,  20  Or.  437. 

In  this  country  there  are  several  cases  to  the  same  effect.  Thus,, 
in  Cooh  V.  Statej  11  6a.  63,  where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 
incestuous  intercourse  with  his  own  daughter.  In  Caj/forcP^ 
Case,  7  Me.  57,  against  a  married  man  for  lewd  and  lasdvioua 
cohabitation;  and  in  HcmiB  Case,  11  Me.  391,  for  adultery,  it  was 
held,  that  the  marriage  might  be  proved  by  the  admissions  of  the 
defendant.  Cayford^s  Case  required  the  court  to  go  no  further 
than  to  say  the  evidence  was  admissible  where  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  out  of  the  state  or  country,  and  accordingly  the  court 
confined  their  decision  to  that  point,  though  their  reasoning  went 
beyond  it;  but  subsequently  in  Ha/rrUe  Case,  they  decided  that 
whether  the  marriage  was  within  or  without  the  state,  made  no 
difference.  These  cases  are  entitled  to  the  more  respect  from  the 
fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  decided  after  careful  consider- 
ation  and  study  of  the  authorities.  See  also  Cameron  v.  State,  14 
Ala.  646,  48  Am.  Dec.  Ill;  F<ymey  v.  EaUacher,  8  Serg.  &  K 
169, 11  Am.  Dec.  690. 
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§  529.  Consangnlnity  may  be  Proyed  by  Defendant.— On 

the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  incest,  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  father  with  his  daughter,  the  declarations  of  the 
defendant  are  competent  evidence  npon  the  question  of  con' 
sangninity.    People  v.  Harriden^  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  844. 

§  530.  Offense  may  be  Committed  with  Illegitimate  Daugh- 
ter,— The  evidence  in  the  case  cited  below  was  claimed  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, but  it  fairly  established  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  fully  justi- 
fied the  verdict  of  the  jury.  If  some  of  it  was  open  to  objection, 
at  least  no  objection  was  made,  and  the  inference  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  was  an  easy  deduction  from  the  proof.  The  principal  ground 
of  defense  was  asserted,  that  the  victim  of  his  lust,  although  his 
own  daughter,  was  illegitimate,  and  so,  whatever  his  depravity,  it 
was  not  the  crime  of  incest.  He  seduced  that  daughter's  molJier, 
abandoned  her  and  the  child  for  some  yeai-s;  then  returning,  took 
the  daughter,  just  grown  into  womanhood,  for  his  bookkeeper,  as 
he  said;  seduced  her  in  turn;  and  now  pleads  her  illegitimate  birth, 
the  disgrace  which  she  inherited  from  her  cradle  and  inlierited 
from  him,  as  a  defense  to  the  charge  of  which  he  stands  convicted. 
The  law  draws  no  such  distinction.  If  it  did  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  it;  for  the  offense,  although  committed  with  a  daugh- 
ter bom  out  of  wedlock,  is  not  by  that  fact  mitigated  or  condoned* 
She  stood  related  to  him  by  consanguinity  within  the  forbidden 
degrees.  That  she  had  no  inheritable  blood  for  the  purposes  of 
descent  and  distribution  does  not  alter  the  actual  and  natural 
relation. 

"But  the  New  York  statutes  leave  no  room  for  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  302,  enacts  that  *  persons  being 
within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriages  are 
declared  by  law  to  be  incestuous  and  void,  who  shall  intermarry 
with  each  other,  or  who  shall  commit  adultery  or  fornication  with 
each  other,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished,'  etc.  This  enact- 
ment is  taken  from  the  Sevised  Statutes  (pt.  4,  chap.  1,  title  5, 
art.  2,  §  12),  and  its  reference  is  to  the  provision  as  to  marriage. 
Pt.  2,  chap.  8,  title  1,  art  1,  §  3.  That  declares  marriages  be- 
tween parents  and  children  incestuous  and  void,  and  specially 
includes  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  consanguinity  between  father  and  daughter,  although 
the  latter  be  illegitimate,  is  by  law  declared  to  make  their  mar- 
riage incestuous  and  void,  the  provision  of  the  penal  code  applies 
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to  the  same  relation  and  described  the  crime  of  incest.  Beyond 
its  ntter  want  of  merit  the  defense  has  no  foundation  in  the  law." 
PeopU  V,  Lake,  110  K  T.  61. 

§  531.  Freyions  Acts  of  Lasciyiousness  may  be  Shown. — 

The  able  opinion  of  £lliott,  Ch.  «/*.,  in  State  v.  Ma/rhi/ns,  95  Ind. 
464,  48  Am.  Bep.  733,  is  as  follows :  ^^The  indictment  chai^ges 
the  appellees  with  haying  committed  the  crime  of  incest  on  the 
6th  day  of  March,  1882,  and  the  state  introdnced  eyidence  of  in- 
cestuons  intercoaree  on  that  day.  After  the  introduction  of  this 
eyidence  the  state  offers  to  proye  that  prior  to  that  time  acts  of 
indecent  familiarity  took  place  between  the  appellees,  and  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  sexual  intercourse.  At  the  time  the  eyi- 
dence was  offered,  the  prosecuting  attorney  stated  to  the  court 
that  the  purpose  in  offering  it  was  not  to  proye  distinct  and  sub- 
stantiye  offenses,  bnt  to  proye  lasciyious  and  improper  conduct 
between  the  defendants,  prior  to  March  6,  1882.  The  court 
excluded  the  eyidence,  and  that  ruling  is  properly  presented  for 
our  consideration. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  evidence  was  offered  haying  been 
stated  to  the  trial  court,  the  inference  that  it  was  offered  gener- 
ally, and  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  object  of  the  prosecutor 
in  offering  it,  is  fully  rebutted.  The  question  for  our  decision  is 
therefore  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
state  informed  the  court  it  was  offered. 

In  Zovell  y.  State,  12  Ind.  18,  it  was  held  that  eyidence  of  acts 
of  sexnal  intercourse  subsequent  to  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment 
and  identified  by  the  eyidence  introduced  by  the  state,  was  in- 
competent, and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  decision  in  that 
ease  goyems  the  present  But  the  cases  are  yery  different  Pre- 
vious acts  of  lasciyious  familiarity  would  tend  strongly  to  show 
the  commission  of  the  specific  offense  charged  by  the  state,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  evidence  of  such  a  character  tends  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  parties  did  commit  the  specific  offense 
eharged.  Such  evidence  goes  in  proof  of  the  main  offense,  be- 
eause  it  is  evidence  of  the  probability  of  its  perpetration.  Where 
the  acts  precede  the  offense,  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  an 
antecedent  probability,  bnt  where  they  follow  the  main  offense 
their  force  and  effect  are  materially  different  It  is  one  thing  to 
affirm  that  evidence  of  prior  incestuous  intercourse  is  competent, 
and  another  thing  to  affirm  that  evidence  of  subsequent  sexual 
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intercourse  is  not  competent;  it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  cases. 

It  is  a  rule  of  elementary  logic,  as  well  as  of  rudimentary  law, 
that  evidence,  which  tends  to  establish  facts  rendering  it  antece- 
dently probable  that  a  given  event  will  occur,  is  of  material  rele- 
vancy and  strong  probative  force.  It  is  more  probable  that 
incestuous  intercourse  will  take  place  between  persons  who  have 
conducted  themselves  with  indecent  familiarity  than  between  those 
whose  behavior  has  been  modest  and  decorous.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  competent  to  show  the  previous  intimacy  be- 
tween the  persons  charged  with  the  crime  of  incest,  their  behavior 
toward  each  other,  and  their  acts  of  impropriety  and  indecency. 
If  it  be  proper  to  show  acts  of  indecent  and  lascivious  character, 
then  surely  it  must  be  proper  to  show  the  act  to  which  all  such 
indecent  and  lascivious  acts  lead,  and  in  which  [they  will  often 
culminate.  It  cannot  be  held,  upon  any  principle  of  law  or  logic, 
that  the  state  may  show  acts  of  improper  intimacy  up  to  the  very 
act  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  then  must  stop,  although  the  sexual 
intercourse  is  but  the  usual  result  of  the  previous  lascivious  con- 
duct. If  the  course  of  conduct  tends  to  show  that  the  incestuous 
intercourse  charged  in  the  indictment  did  take  place,  then  surely 
the  culminating  act  of  sexual  commerce  must  be  evidence  of  a 
convincing  character.  It  would  be  a  singular  rule  that  would 
admit  evidence  of  lascivious  conduct,  and  yet  exclude  evidence  of 
the  act,  which  of  all  the  series  supplies  the  strongest  evidence 
that  the  crime  charged  was  one  likely  to  be  committed.  If  the 
rule  were  that  the  state  might  show  previous  lascivious  conduct, 
but  must  not  show  an  act  of  sexual  intercourse,  we  should  have 
the  singular  anomaly  of  a  legal  rule  rejecting  evidence  simply 
because  of  its  strength  and  importance.  The  usual  rule  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  of  law,  is,  that  the  more  material  the  evidence  and 
the  stronger  its  probative  force,  the  greater  the  reason  for  holding 
it  to  be  competent. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  constitutes  the  prime 
element  in  the  offenses  of  adultery,  fornication,  incest  and  seduc- 
tion, can  only  take  place  by  the  concurrence  of  two  persons  of 
opposite  sexes,  and  the  previous  lascivious  conduct  of  the  parties 
is  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  indulge  their  lustful  passions. 
The  probability  that  a  woman  will  yield  to  the  embraces  of  a  man 
to  whom  she  has  before  submitted,  or  to  whom  she  has  for  a  long 
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time  allowed  improper  familiarities,  is  mach  stronger  than  if  it 
appear  that  no  intimacy  had  existed  between  the  parties,  and  the 
woman's  conduct  has  always  been  modest  and  discreet  The  dis- 
position of  the  parties  involved  in  the  crime  becomes  an  element 
of  importance,  and  the  disposition  of  the  woman  is  shown  by  her 
conduct  toward  the  man  with  whom  she  joins  in  violating  the  law» 
It  is  but  natural  to  infer  that  a  woman  whose  conduct  has  beea 
immodest  and  licentious  will  be  more  likely  to  sin  than  one  whose 
conduct  has  been  modest  and  discreet.  A  truth  recognized  by 
the  ordinary  sense  pnd  experience  of  mankind  was  well  expressed 
when  it  was  said :  "You  will  more  readily  infer  assent  in  the 
practiced  Messalina,  in  loose  attire,  than  in  the  reserved  and  virt- 
uous Lucretia." 

The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  one  crime  cannot  be  proved 
in  order  to  establish  another  independent  crime,  but  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  cases  where  the  chief  element  of  the  offense  consists 
in  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  The  decisions  all  agree 
that  the  sexes  are  not  within  the  general  rule.  In  the  case  of 
People  V.  Jermesa^  6  Mich.  305,  it  was  held  that  evidence  of  other 
acts  of  sexual  intercourse  was  competent  in  prosecutions  for 
incest.  The  case  was  fully  argued,  and  the  opinion  is  an  able 
one.  We  quote  from  it  the  following:  "Previous  familiarities, 
not  amounting  to  actual  intercourse,  but  tending  in  that  direction, 
must  have  a  strong  bearing  in  all  cases  of  this  kind;  and  we  can 
discover  no  just  principle  on  which  they  could  have  been  excluded, 
without  setting  at  defiance  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Such 
evidence  was  given  in  this  case  by  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
girl,  without  objection  from  the  defendant;  and  if  such  familiari- 
ties  may  be  shown  because  they  tend  to  prove  actual  intercourse, 
or  to  corroborate  other  evidence  of  such  intercourse,  upon  what 
principle  can  previous  actual  intercourse  be  rejected,  when  offered 
for  the  same  purpose  ?  It  is  the  principal  and  most  important  act 
of  familiarity,  to  which  the  others  only  tended." 

The  general  rule  which  governs  the  class  of  cases  te  which  the 
present  belongs  is  thus  stated  in  Lanjoson  v.  State^  20  Ala.  65,  56 
Am.  Dec.  182:  "In  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  involving 
a  charge  of  illicit  intercourse  within  a  limited  period,  evidence  of 
acts  anterior  to  that  period  may  be  adduced  in  connection  with, 
and  in  explanation  of,  acts  of  a  similar  character  occurring  within 
that  period,  although  such  former  acts  would  be  inadmissible  as  inde- 
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pendent  testimony,  and  if  treated  as  an  ofEense,  would  be  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations."  This  statement  of  the  rule  is  substan- 
tially borrowed  from  the  text-writers.  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  47;  Whart. 
Orim.  Ev.  §  36.  In  discussing  the  general  subject,  the  supreme 
•court  of  Massachusetts  said:  "The  intent  and  disposition  of  the 
parties  toward  each  other  must  give  character  to  their  relations,  and 
•can  only  be  ascertained,  as  all  moral  qualities  are,  from  the  acts  and 
declarations  of  the  parties.  It  is  true,  that  the  fact  to  be  proved 
is  the  existence  of  a  criminal  disposition  at  the  time  of  the  act 
-charged;  but  the  indications  by  which  it  is  proved  miay  extend, 
And  ordinarily  do  extend,  over  a  period  of  time  both  anterior  and 
subsequent  to  it.  The  rules  which  govern  human  conduct,  and 
which  are  known  to  common  observation  and  experience,  are  to 
be  applied  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  other  investigations  of  fact. 
An  adulterous  disposition  existing  in  two  persons  toward  each 
other  is  commonly  of  gradual  development;  it  must  have  some 
•duration  and  does  not  suddenly  subside.  "When  once  shown  to 
-exist,  a  strong  inference  arises  that  it  has  had  and  will  have  con- 
tinuance, the  duration  and  extent  of  which  may  be  usually  meas- 
ured by  the  power  which  it  exercises  over  the  conduct  of  the 
parties."  Thayer  v.  Thayer^  101  Mbjss.  Ill,  100  Am.  Dec.  110. 
The  court  from  whose  opinion  we  have  quoted  formerly  held  a 
•diflEerent  doctrine,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  in  the  course  of  a  sharp  criti- 
•cism  upon  that  holding,  said:  "But  strangely  enough,  the  Massa- 
chusetts court  further  held,  on  an  indictment  for  adultery,  that  if 
the  anterior  familiarities  extend  so  far,  or  are  of  such  character  as 
to  show  adultery  actually  committed  on  this  previous  occasion, 
the  evidence  of  them — that  is,  of  the  previous  adultery — ^is  not 
admissible;  according  to  which  doctrine,  if  the  evidence  is  a  little 
weak,  yet  tending  remotely  to  establish  the  crime,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury;  but  if  it  is  a  little  stronger  and  tends  more 
olearly  to  the  same  result,  it  must  be  excluded."  Bishop,  Stat- 
utory Crimes,  §  680. 

In  State  v.  Bridgman^  49  Vt.  202, 24  Am.  Eep.  124,  very  many 
Authorities  are  reviewed,  and  it  was  held,  in  an  opinion  of  much 
force,  that  evidence  of  former  acts  of  sexual  intercourse  is  admis- 
sible. Among  the  latter  cases  declaring  this  general  doctrine 
Are  State  v.  Pippin^  88  K  C.  646,  and  State  v.  Kemp,  87  N.  C. 
538. 

A  wife  is  competent  to  testify  against  her  husband  in  all  jurisdic- 
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tions  when  bj  statatory  proTidon  she  is  allowed  to  give  eyidence 
against  her  husband  in  prosecutions  for  crimes  committed  by  him  ^ 

against  her.    Incest  has  been  held  to  be  a  crime  against  her. 
State  V.  Chcmhers  (Iowa)  Jan.  17, 1898,  47  Alb.  L.  J.  163. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ADULTERY. 

§  532,  The  Term  Defined. 

533.  Elements  of  the  Crime. 

634.  Presumptive  Evidence  may  ie  Sufficient. 

535.  Positive  Proof  never  Required. 

536.  Views  of  Lord  Stotodl  on  the  Subject. 

637.  Prior  Offenses  between  the  Parties  may  be  Slioton. 

538.  Admissions  of  Marriage  Competent. 

539.  Adulterous  Disposition  may  be  Shown. 

540.  Birth  of  Child  as  Evidence  of. 

541.  Reputation  for  Chastity  may  be  Shown. 

§  532.  The  Term  Defined.— This  is  the  unlawful  and  voluntary 
sexual  intercourse  of  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  one  of  whom 
is  married.  It  is  not  an  offense  at  common  law,  nor  by  statute  in 
England,  and  is  a  statutory  offense  in  only  a  few  of  the  United 
States. 

Either  party  may  be  tried  alone,  and  it  is  not  essential  to  show 
that  both  had  a  guilty  intent 

On  a  charge  of  '^open  and  notorious  adultery  "  the  public  and 
habitual  riolation  of  the  law  must  be  shown.  ^^Living  in  adultery" 
means  more  than  a  single  act  of  adulterous  intercourse. 

Sape  may  be  also  adultery.  Browne,  Crim.  L.  31,  citing 
Montana  v.  Whitoomby  1  Mont.  359,  25  Am.  Eep.  740,  26  Am. 
Kep.  83,  note;  Com.  v.  Bakem^n,  131  Mass.  677,  41  Am.  Eep. 
248;  StaU  v.  Orovmerj  56  Mo.  147;  Staie  v.  CuUhdUy  109  N.  C. 
764;  Smith  v.  StaU,  39  Ala.  554. 

§  533.  Elements  of  the  Crime. — ^The  elements  of  the  crime 
are,  1st,  that  there  shall  be  an  unlawful  carnal  connection;  2d, 
that  the  guilty  party  shall  at  the  time  be  married;  8d,  that  he  or 
she  shall  willingly  commit  the  offense;  for  a  woman  who  has  been 
ravished  against  her  will  is  not  gnilty  of  adultery.  8  Bomat, 
Supp.  du  Droit  Public,  title  10,  note  13;  1  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.  76. 

§  534.  Presumptive  Evidence  may  be  Sufficient.— Although 
presumptive  evidence  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of 
adulterous  interooorse,  the  circumstances  must  lead  to  it,  not  onl^ 
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by  fair  inference  bnt  as  a  necessary  conclnsion;  appearances  eqnally 
capable  of  two  interpretations,  one  an  innocent  one,  will  not 
justify  the  presumption  of  guilt.  Evidence  simply  showing  full 
and  frequent  opportunity  for  illicit,  carnal  intercourse,  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  found  an  inference  that  the  criminal  act  was 
committed.  General  cohabitation  alone,  i.  e.^  the  simple  living  or 
being  together  all  or  most  of  the  time  in  the  same  household, 
apart  from  suspicious  circumstances  characterizing  it,  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  inference  of  adultery;  there  mast  be  some 
accompanying  circumstances  fitted  fairly  to  induce  a  belief  that  it 
was  not  for  a  proper  purpose.    Pollock  v.  Pollock,  71  N.  Y.  137. 

§  635.  Positiye  Proof  never  Required.— In  almost  every 
case  of  adultery,  the  fact  is  inferred  from  circumstances  that 
lead  to  it  by  fair  inferences  as  a  necessary  conclusion.  Pos- 
itive proof  of  the  fact  is  not  required,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  not  easily  made.  Circumstances  that  lead  a 
rational  and  just  man  to  a  conclusion  of  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  are  sufficient  to  authorize  a  conviction.  ^^A  married 
man  going  into  a  known  brothel  raises  a  suspicion  of  adultery,  to 
be  rebutted  only  by  the  best  evidence.  His  going  there,  and  re- 
maining alone  for  some  time  in  a  room  with  a  conmion  prostitute, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime.  The  circumstance  of  a  woman 
going  to  such  a  place  with  a  man  furnishes  proof  of  adultery."  2 
Greenl.  Ev.  p.  34,  §  44.  The  same  author,  in  page  32,  section  41, 
states  that  the  rule  has  been  elsewhere  more  briefly  stated,  to 
require  that  these  be  such  proximate  circumstances  proven,  as  by 
former  decisions,  or  in  their  own  nature  and  tendency,  satisfy  the 
legal  judgment  of  the  court  that  the  criminal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted; and,  therefore,  it  has  been  held  that  general  cohabitation 
excluded  the  necessity  of  proof  of  particular  facts.  Ordinarily,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  act  to  have  been  committed  at  any 
particular  or  certain  time  or  place.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  lead  the  court,  proceeding  with  every 
necessary  caution,  to  this  conclusion,  which  it  has  often  drawn 
between  persons  living  in  the  same  house,  though  not  seen  in  the 
same  bed,  or  in  any  equivocal  situation.  "  The  adulterous  dis- 
position of  the  parties  being  once  established,  the  crime  may  be 
inferred  from  their  afterward  being  discovered  together  in  the 
bedchamber,  under  circumstances  authorizing  such  inference." 
The  proof  made  in  this  case  was  not  positive  proof  of  the  fact, 
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but  only  of  such  facts  as  from  which  the  gnilt  may  be  inferred. 
Being  in  bed  together  but  once  raises  a  presumption  of  gnilt,  but 
the  guilt  might  possibly  be  disproved  by  a  proper  explanation  of 
the  circumstances;  but  being  in  bed  together  at  various  and 
different  times  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  consistently  with 
innocence,  and  tends  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  From  the  nature  of  the 
<;harge,  and  the  evidence  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  sustain  it, 
latitude  in  the  investigation  must  be  allowed.  Baker  v.  United 
States^  1  Pinney,  641. 

Adultery  may  be  established  by  the  evidence  of  parties  who 
saw  the  act  committed,  or  by  proof  of  facts  from  which  inter- 
•course  may  be  inferred.  On  account  of  the  secret  character  of 
the  offense,  the  former,  direct  proof,  cannot  be  expected;  proof 
that  the  parties  were  seen  in  the  same  bed,  or  occupied  at  night 
the  same  room  in  which  there  was  but  one  bed,  or  lived  together 
as  if  husband  and  wife  (but  not  mere  fact  of  a  marriage  ceremony 
between  them)  raises  an  almost  irrebuttable  presumption  of  their 
intercourse;  so  a  wife's  adultery  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  without  access  of  her  husband,  or  a  husband's  by 
his  having  a  venereal  disease  too  long  after  marriage  to  have  been 
caused  before.  The  circumstances  from  which  adultery  may  be 
inferred  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  and  just  man 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Adultery  may  be  proved  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence;  all  doubt  need  not  be  excluded,  though 
of  course  it  is  not  established  by  facts  which  are  equally  consistent 
with  innocence.  The  proof  must  be  clear,  positive,  satisfactory. 
Two  things  should  be  proved:  (1)  a  criminal  attachment  between 
the  parties,  and  a  mutual  intention  to  indulge  in  intercourse;  and 
{2)  opportunities  to  so  indulge.  If  the  intention  of  both  is 
proved,  and  the  opportunities  are  ample,  adultery  will  be  pre- 
sumed. Opportunities  alone  are  not  enough,  nor  are  opportu- 
nities with  mere  suspicious  circumstances;  nor  is  mere  scandal,  or 
suspicion;  but  a  combination  of  suspicious  facts  may  lead  to  an 
inference  of  gnilt  when  separately  they  would  not. 

Stewart,  Marriage  &  Div.  §  246,  citing  the  following  American 
<^ases :  Evans  v.  Eixma^  41  Cal.  103,  108;  Larrieon  v.  Laarison^ 
20  N.  J.  Eq.  100, 101;  Bwrchet  v.  Bwrchet,  Wright  (Ohio)  161; 
PoUock  V.  PcUock,  71  N.  T.  137,  141;  Moeaer  v.  Mcss&r,  29 
Ala.  313,  817;  Indceep  v.  Inskeepy  6  Iowa,  204,  208;  Freeman  v. 
64 
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Freeman,  81  Wis.  235,  240;  Van  Epps  v.  Van  FjppSj  6  Barb. 
320, 323;  State  v.  Way,  6  Vt  311;  Scroggina  v.  Soroggins,  Wright 
(Ohio)  212;  Langgtaff  v.  Langsiaff,  Wright  (Ohio)  148,  149;. 
MaMen  v.  Marten,  15  N.  H,  159,  161;  Eeemis  v.  JSeemie,  4 
Mass.  586;  TTiZ^on  v.  Wilson,  Wright  (Ohio)  128, 129;  Cam.  t. 
Shepherd,  6  Binn.  283,  286,  6  Am.  Dec.  449;  Johnson  v.  John- 
son, 14  Wend.  637,  642;  J^orth  v.  JTorth,  5  Mass.  320;  Mount  v. 
ilf(?tm^,  15  N.  J.  Eq.  162,  163,  82  Am.  Dec  276;  Cook  v.  Cook, 
32  N.  J.  Eq.  475,  477,  478;  Thayer  v.  Thayer,  101  Mass.  IIV 
113,  114,  100  Am.  Dec.  110;  Berckmans  v.  Berchmans,  16  N* 
J.  Eq.  122,  140;  Mvlock  v.  Mulock,  1  Edw.  Ch.  14;  Ferguson  v. 
Ferguson,  3  Sandf .  307;  <7ar^  v.  Carter,  62  IlL  439, 449;  Smith 
V.  /Swt^,  5  Or.  186-188;  Chestnut  v.  Chestnut,  88  111.  548,  551;, 
Whitenack  v.  Whitmaok,  36  N.  J.  Eq.  474, 477;  Freevnan  v.  i?Vw- 
TTwm,  31  Wis.  235,  241;  Jeter  v.  «/^6?r,  36  Ala.  391;  Clear  v. 
Reasor,  29  Iowa,  327;  MeJde  v.  LapeyroUerie,  16  La.  Ami.  4; 
i?aiZ<?y  V.  i>ai%,  Wright  (Ohio)  514,  517;  State  v.  TToifcr,  80 
N.  0.  401,  402;  ^Zafe  v.  Blake,  70  HI.  618, 625;  Hunn  v.  ^wnn, 
1  Thomp.  &  C.  499,  501;  Black  v.  Black,  30  K  J.  Eq.  228,  230j 
Pia^^  Y.  Piatt,  5  Daly,  295,  296;  Derlni  v.  J9<wfty,  21  N.  J.  Eq. 
36,  60;  McClung  v.  McClvng,  40  Mich.  493;  Cooper  v.  Cooper,. 
10  La.  249,  252;  Jf  ay<gr  v.  Mayer,  21 N.  J.  Eq.  246,  248;  Johnston 
V.  Johnston,  Wright  (Ohio)  454;  Smdser  v.  State,  31  Tex.  95,  96j 
Soper  V.  /Sipp^,  29  Mich.  305,  306;  Oversi/reet  v.  /SS5a^  3  How. 
(Miss.)  328,  329;  Marble  v.  Marble,  36  Mich.  386,  388;  Stale  v. 
Crowley,  13  Ala.  172,  174. 

§536.  Tiews   of  Lord  Stowell  on  the  Sabject.— Lord 

Stowell  in  a  case  still  qnoted  with  entire  approbation  says : 

'^It  is  a  fmidamental  rule  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  prove  the 
direct  fact  of  adultery;  because  if  it  were  otherwise,  there  is  not 
one  case  in  a  hundred  in  which  that  proof  would  be  attainable;  it 
is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  parties  are  surprised  in  the  direct 
act  of  adultery.  In  every  case,  almost,  the  fact  is  inferred  from 
circumstances,  that  lead  to  it,  by  fair  inference  as  a  necessary 
conclusion;  and  unless  this  were  the  case,  and  unless  this  were  so- 
held,  no  protection  whatever  could  be  given  to  marital  rights. 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  can- 
not be  laid  down  universally,  though  many  of  them,  of  a  more- 
obvious  nature,  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  books;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate 
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them  univerBally;  becaase  they  may  be  infinitely  diversified  by 
the  situation  and  character  of  the  parties,  by  the  state  of  general 
manners,  and  by  many  other  incidental  circumstances,  apparently 
slight  and  delicate  in  themselves,  but  which  may  have  most  im- 
portant bearings  in  decisions  upon  the  particular  case.  The  only 
general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  subject,  is  that  the 
circumstances  must  be  such  as  would  lead  the  guarded  discretion 
of  a  reasonable  and  just  man  to  the  conclusion;  for  it  is  not  to  lead 
a  rash  and  intemperate  judgment,  moving  upon  appearances,  that 
are  equally  capable  of  two  interpretations, — neither  is  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  artificial  reasoning,  judging  upon  such  things  diflFerently 
from  what  would  strike  the  careful  and  cautious  consideration  of 
a  discreet  man.  The  facts  are  not  of  a  technical  nature;  they  are 
facts  determinable  upon  common  grounds  of  reason;  and  courts  of 
justice  would  wander  very  much  from  their  proper  office  of  giv- 
ing protection  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  if  they  let  themselves 
loose  to  subtilties,  and  remote  and  artificial  reasonings  upon  such 
subjects.  Upon  such  subjects  the  rational  and  the  legal  interpre- 
tation must  be  the  same."  Laveden  v.  LovedeUy  2  Hagg.  Consist. 
Kep.  2,  3. 

§  537.  Prior  Offenses  between  the  Parties  may  be  Shown.— 

In  prosecutions  for  adultery,  or  for  illicit  intercourse  of  any  class, 
evidence  is  admissible  of  sexual  acts  between  the  same  parties 
prior  to,  or,  when  indicating  continuous  or  illicit  relations,  even 
subsequent  to,  the  act  specifically  under  trial.  Prior  sexual  at- 
tempts on  the  same  woman  are  admissible,  under  the  same  lim- 
itations, on  a  trial  of  rape.  Whart.  Grim.  Rep.  §  35,  citing  State 
V.  Wallace,  9  N.  H.  518;  State  v.  Potter,  52  Vt.  33;  Com.  v. 
Morton,  2  Gray,  354;  Com,  v.  LdKey,  14  Gray,  91;  Com.  v. 
Call,  21  Pick.  509,  32  Am.  Dec.  284;  Com.  v.  Nichols,  114  Mass. 
285,  19  Am.  Rep.  346;  Com,  v.  Bowers,  121  Mass.  45;  People  v. 
Jenneee,  5  Mich.  305;  SearU  v.  People,  13  111.  597;  Lovell  v. 
State,  12  Ind.  18;  SiaU  v.  Kemp,  87  K  C.  538;  State  v.  Pippin, 
88  K  C.  646;  Lawson  v.  State,  20  Ala.  66,  56  Am.  Dec.  182; 
Richardson  v.  State,  34  Tex.  142;  MoClMng  v.  McClv/ng,  40 
Mich.  493;  Boddy  v.  Boddy,  30  L.  J.  Mat.  23;  State  v.  Witham, 
72  Me.  531;  State  v.  Bridgman,  49  Vt.  202,  24  Am.  Rep.  124; 
Thayer  v.  Thayer,  101  Mass.  Ill,  100  Am.  Dec.  110;  State  v. 
Way,  5  Neb.  283;  PoUock  v.  Pollock,  71  N.  T.  137;  State  v. 
WaUer,  80  N.  C.  401. 
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§  538.  Admissions  of  Marriage  Competent.— Where  a  man 

is  on  trial  for  adultery,  the  allegation  of  the  indictment  that  he  is 
a  married  man  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  his  own  admissions 
to  that  effect.  Upon  this  question  there  is  some  conflict  of  author- 
ity. In  New  York  {People  v.  Humphrey ^  7  Johns.  314)  and  in 
Connecticut  {State  v.  liosweUy  6  Conn.  446)  upon  criminal  charges 
involving  the  same  point,  it  has  been  held  that  the  marriage  can- 
not be  so  proved.  In  Massachusetts,  in  an  indictment  against  two 
persons  for  lascivious  cohabitation,  one  of  them  being  a  married 
woman,  it  was  held  that  her  admission,  twelve  years  before,  fol- 
lowed by  cohabitation  and  the  birth  of  children,  was  insufficient 
evidence  of  the  marriage  {Com.  v.  Zittlejohn,  15  Mass.  163)  and 
according  to  a  citation  in  Cook  v.  State,  11  Q-a.  53,  56  Am.  Dec 
410,  of  a  case  to  which  we  have  not  had  access,  a  similar  decision 
has  been  made  in  one  other  state. 

Of  these  cases,  those  which  we  have  examined,  in  so  far  as  they 
rest  upon  authority,  rest  mainly  upon  the  authority  of  Morris  v. 
Miller,  4  Burr.  2057.  This  was  an  action  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion, in  which  the  evidence  that  the  woman  alleged  to  have  been 
debauched  was  the  plaintiff's  wife,  was  the  declaration  of  the  de- 
fendant  to  his  landlord  that  she  was  the  plaintiff's  wife,  and  that 
he  had  committed  adultery  with  her.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said :  "We  are  all  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  in  this  kind  of  action,  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation  with  the  plaintiff's  wife,  there  must  be  evidence  of 
a  marriage  in  fact;  acknowledgment,  cohabitation  and  reputation 
are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  this  action."  And  he  also  said : 
"In  prosecutions  for  bigamy,  a  marriage  in  fact  must  be  proved." 

§  539.  Adulterous  Disposition  may  be  Shown. — In  proof 
of  an  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  the  adulterous  disposition  of 
the  parties  at  the  time  may  be  shown.  To  this  end,  the  anteced- 
ent and  subsequent  conduct  and  declarations  of  the  parties,  if  it 
has  a  tendency  to  prove  the  fact,  is  admissible.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  a  criminal  intimacy,  is  usually  of  grad- 
ual development  and  when  established  is  likely  to  continue  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  act  itself  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  disposition;  and  it  has  been  recently  held  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  it,  an  act  of  adultery  at  another  time 
may  be  shown.  Thayer  v.  Thayer,  101  Mass.  Ill,  100  Am.  Dec 
110.    It  has  long  been  held  that  prior  acts  of  famiUarity  were 
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admissible  to  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  act  might  have 
occurred.     Com.  v.  M&rriam^  14  Pick.  518,  25  Am.  Dec.  420. 

The  only  limit  to  this  description  of  evidence  is,  that  it  must  be 
snfficientlj  near  in  point  of  time,  and  sufficiently  significant  in 
character,  to  afford  an  inference  of  the  moral  condition  to  be 
proved.  And  this  most  be  fixed  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  who  tries  the  case.  Beera  v.  Jdchman^  103 
Mass.  192. 

"The  letters  of  the  respondent  to  the  complainant  which  were 
admitted  in  evidence  to  show  a  suspicious  intimacy  between  them 
which  was  necessarily  the  result  of  their  previous  acquaintance 
and  relations;  they  contain  expressions  which  could  hardly  be  used 
between  persons  whose  relations  were  innocent,  and  which  fairly 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  parties  had  been  guilty  of  criminal 
intercourse.  They  were  therefore  admissible,  within  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  presiding  judge."  SvUi/van  v.  Swrley^  147  Mass. 
387. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  evidence  of  improper  familiarities,  other  than  that  charged 
in  the  indictment  is  admissible.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
said  that  in  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  involving  a  charge 
of  illicit  intercourse  within  a  limited  period  may  be  adduced  in 
connection  with,  and  in  explanation  of,  acts  of  a  similar  character 
occurring  within  that  period,  although  such  former  acts  would  be 
inadmissible  as  independent  testimony,  and  if  treated  as  an  offense, 
would  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  evidence  of  adultery  is  almost  always  circumstantial,  and  as 
even  when  it  is  direct,  corroborative  evidence  is  admissible  to 
support  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  evidence  of  prior  improper 
familiarities  can  be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  of 
improper  conduct  by  the  defendant,  with  other  parties  than  those 
charged  in  the  indictment,  is  clearly  inadmissible,  and  evidence  of 
guilt  with  the  same  party  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the  indict- 
ment is  inadmissible  unless  to  corroborate  facts  proved  to  have 
taken  place  before.  And  it  is  plain  that  evidence  of  a  propensity 
to  commit  the  particular  offense  is  inadmissible.  Suspicions  of 
the  wife,  and  rumors  in  the  neighborhood,  are  both  inadmissible. 
Whart.  Am.  Grim.  L.  §  2653. 

§  540.  Birth  of  Child  as  Eyldence  of.— Adultery  of  the  wife 
may  be  proved  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  non-access  of  the  hus- 
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band,  he  being  out  of  the  realm;  and  if  adultery  is  alleged  to  have 
been  continued,  for  many  years,  and  with  divers  particular  indi- 
viduals, it  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  few  of  the  facts,  with  identity 
of  her  person.  Adultery  of  the  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  proved  by  habits  of  adulterous  intercourse,  and  by  the  birth, 
maintenance,  and  acknowledgment  of  a  child.  2  GreenL  Ev.  §  44, 
citing  Richardson  v.  Richa^dsonj  1  Hagg.  EccL  Rep.  6;  jyAgui- 
lar  V.  jyAguUa/r^  1  Hagg.  EccL  Eep.  777,  note;  AsUey  v.  AsUeyj 
1  Hagg.  EccL  Rep.  719, 720;  Loveden  v.  Loveden^  2  Hagg.  Consist. 
Rep.  2,  4;  Kenrioh  v.  Ken/rick^  4  Hagg.  EccL  Rep.  114, 124,  132, 
Eliot  V.  Eliot^  cited  in  1  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  302;  Dvroffd  v. 
Dura/nty  1  Hagg.  EccL  Rep.  767;  Bishop,  Marriage  &  Div.  §  427; 
et  seq. 

§  541.  Bepntation  for  Chastity  maybe  Shown.— In  adultery, 
the  chastity  of  a  woman  previous  to  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  offense  is  not  necessarily  in  issue,  and  evidence  of 
previous  acts  of  sexual  intercourse  with  a  man  named  (not  the 
accused)  is  not  admissible.  People  v.  Kna/pp^  42  Mich.  267,  36 
Am.  Rep.  488.  But  evidence  of  other  acts  of  adultery  between 
the  parties,  commencing  about  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  ofEense,  is  admissible.  State  v.  Bridgnum^  49  Vt.  202, 24 
Am.  Rep.  124;  Stoite  v.  Witham^  72  Me.  531.  And  so  is  evidence 
tending  to  show  subsequent  illicit  intercourse  between  them. 
Baker  v.  United  States^  1  Pinney,  641;  Com.  v.  Nickde^  114  Mass. 
285,  19  Am.  Rep.  346.  And  evidence  of  the  reputation  for 
chastity,  of  the  woman  with  whom  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  is  admissible.  Com,  v.  Oray^  129  Mass.  474,  37 
Am.  Rep.  378;  People  v.  Brewer^  27  Mich.  134,  note. 

The  presumptions  of  law  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral fact;  and  whenever  it  shall  be  true  of  any  country,  that  the 
women,  as  a  general  fact,  are  not  chaste,  the  foundations  of  civil 
society  will  be  wholly  broken  up.  Fortunately  in  our  own  coun- 
try  an  unchaste  female  is  comparatively  a  rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule;  and  whoever  relies  upon  the  existence  of  the  excep- 
tion in  a  particular  case  should  be  required  to  prove  it.  Crozver 
V.  People^  1  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  457;  People  v.  Kenyon^  6  Park. 
Crim.  Rep.  286;  Eertyon  v.  People,  26  N.  Y.  204,  84  Am.  Dec 
177;  Andre  v.  State^  5  Iowa,  398,  68  Am.  Dec.  708;  People  v. 
MiUspaugh^  11  Mich.  278.  The  case  of  Weet  v.  States  1  Wis. 
217,  which  seems  to  hold  otherwise,  was  decided  upon  the  phrase- 
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ology  of  the  Wisconsin  statute,  which  was  thought  to  make  the 
^'previous  chaste  character"  of  the  person  seduced  an  ingredient 
in  the  offense,  to  be  made  out  by  proofs.  The  Michigan  statute  is 
very  simple,  and  merely  provides  that,  "  if  any  man  shall  seduce 
iuid  debauch  an  unmarried  woman  he  shall  be  punished,"  etc. 
•Comp.  L.  1871,  §  7697;  PeopU  v.  Brewer,  27  Mich.  134. 

A  person's  character  for  chastity,  when  it  is  relevant,  is  not 
:fihielded  from  inquiry.  It  is  a  disagreeable  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, but  the  law  maJkes  no  discrimination  between  subjects  that 
care  agreeable  and  those  that  are  disagreeable.  Wood  v.  Qaley  10 
N.  n.  247,  84  Am.  Dec.  150.  Sexual  crimes  are  not  excepted, 
.as  a  peculiar  class,  from  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  that 
iuimits  relevant  evidence.  On  an  indictment  for  adultery,  evi- 
dence of  previous  improper  familiarities  is  competent  State  v. 
WaUaoe,  9  K  H,  515;  StaU  v.  Marvin,  85  N.  H.  22;  Com.  v. 
Merria/m,  14  Pick.  518,  25  Am.  Dec.  420;  Com.  v.  Lahey,  14 
•Gray,  91.  In  Com.  v.  Horion,  2  Gray,  354,  and  Com.  v.  Thrasher , 
11  Gray,  450,  it  was  held  that  although  improper  familiarities 
were  competent,  proof  of  actual  adultery  (other  than  that  charged) 
<5ommitted  by  the  same  parties  with  each  other  was  incompetent, 
but  in  Thayer  v.  Thayer,  101  Mass.  Ill,  113, 114, 100  Am.  Dec. 
110,  the  absurdity  of  that  distinction  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
two  cases  which  established  it  were  overruled.  The  court  says : 
^^When  adulterous  disposition  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act,  then  mere  opportunity,  with 
comparatively  slight  circumstances  showing  guilt,  will  be  sufiBcient 
to  justify  the  inference  that  criminal  intercourse  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  intent  and  disposition  of  the  parties  towards  each 
other  must  give  character  to  their  relations,  and  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained, as  all  moral  qualities  are,  from  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  parties.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  to  be  proved  is  the  eidstence 
of  a  criminal  disposition  at  the  time  of  the  act  charged;  but  the 
indications  by  which  it  is  proved  may  extend  and  ordinarily  do 
oxtend  over  a  period  of  time  both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  it. 
The  rules  which  govern  human  conduct,  and  which  are  known  to 
oommon  observation  and  experience,  are  to  be  applied  in  these 
cases  as  in  all  other  investigations  of  fact.  .  .  .  By  the  appli- 
<5ation  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  these  cases  {Com.  v.  Horton^  2 
Gray,  354,  and  Com,,  v.  Thrasher,  11  Gray,  450)  evidence  tending 
to  establish  an  independent  crime  is  to  be  rejected,  although  all 
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acts  which  are  only  acts  of  improper  familiarity  are  to  be  admit- 
ted in  proof.  There  is  no  sonnd  distinction  to  be  thus  drawn. 
There  is  no  difference  between  acts  of  familiarity  and  actual 
adultery  committed,  when  oieEered  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
except  in  the  additional  weight  and  significance  of  the  latter  fact. 
The  concurrent  adulterous  disposition  of  the  defendant  and  the 
paHiceps  cHmmis  cannot  be  shown  by  stronger  evidence  than 
the  criminal  act  itself."  State  Y.Lapage^  57  N.  H.  245,  24  Am. 
Eep.  69. 
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§  642.  The  Term  ^*  Bastard  "  Defined.— By  the  statutes  of 
New  York,  a  child  is  deemed  a  bastard  who  is  begotten  and  born 
out  of  lawful  matrimony;  or  while  the  husband  of  its  mother 
continued  absent  out  of  the  state,  for  one  whole  year  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  separate  from  its  mother,  and  leaving  her 
during  that  time  continuing  and  residing  in  the  state;  or  during 
the  separation  of  its  mother  from  her  husband,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  of  any  court  of  competent  authority.  1  Sev.  Stat  part  1, 
chap.  30,  title  6,  §  1;  1  Stat  at  L.  595. 

§  543.  Sale  as  to  Children  Born  In  Wedlock.— In  some 
others  of  the  American  states,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  a  child  bom  during  marriage  may  be  proved  to 
be  a  bastard — first,  by  evidence  of  the  husband's  inability;  second, 
by  proof  of  the  non-access  of  the  husband  to  his  wife;  third,  by 
proof  that  the  child  was  born  out  of  due  time;  or,  fourth,  by 
proof  that  the  child  was  bom  during  the  wife's  open  cohabitation 
with  another  man,  and  such  child  was  considered  illegitimate  by 
the  family.  Com.  v.  Strieker j  1  Browne,  App.  47;  Com.  v.  Wentz, 
1  Ashm.  269;  State  v.  Pettaway,  10  N.  0.  623;  Bowles  v.  Bing- 
ham,  2  Munf .  442,  5  Am.  Dec.  497. 

Aft  a  general  thing,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  recognizes  a 
child  as  legitimate,  begotten  before  but  bom  after  marriage,  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  marrying  a  woman  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy  thereby  admits  the  child  afterward  bom  to  be  his  own, 
and  in  some  states  this  is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  legiti- 
macy, while  in  others  it  is  not    But  in  no  case  is  it  regarded  as 
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conclnsive  that  a  child  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock  is  legitimate. 
The  presumption  of  law  is  in  favor  of  legitimacy  in  snch  cases, 
bat  as  a  general  rule,  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence. Morris  v.  Dames^  8  Car.  &  P.  215;  Reg.  v.  Mansfiddj  1 
Q.  B.  618;  StegaU  v.  StegaU,  2  Brock,  256. 

By  the  statutes  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticnt, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  possibly  some 
other  states,  it  is  provided,  that  when  the  parents  of  an  illegitimate 
child  intermarry  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  father  treats 
it  as  a  legitimate  child,  the  child  shall  thereby  be  adopted  as  such, 
and  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of 
its  birth.  Vide  statutes  of  the  several  states.  This  is  the  law  in 
France  and  in  most  other  European  nations,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  get  such  a  provision  into  the  code  of  Kew  York.  There 
would  seem  to  be  justice  and  mercy  in  the  rule,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  the  law  in  all  the  American  states.  Tyler,  Infancy 
&  Coverture,  232. 

§  544.  Unchaste  Conduct  of  the  Mother  may  be  Shown. — 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  only  question  is  tliat  of  pater- 
nity, it  should  always  be  allowable  to  show  unchaste  conduct  with 
a  man  other  than  the  defendant,  and  especially  if  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  other 
was  the  father  of  the  child.    State  v.  Ca/rver^  65  Iowa,  63. 

§  545.  Eyidenceof^^Non-Access'' Competent.— The  ancient 
rule  of  the  common  law  was,  that  the  husband  must  be  presumed 
to  be  the  father,  if  he  was  within  the  realm,  during  any  part  of 
the  time,  within  the  extreme  limits  of  the  period  allowed  for  gea- 
tation.  This  rule  has  long  since  been  repudiated  by  the  courts, 
as  not  consistent  either  with  reason  or  common  sense.  For  other 
evidence  of  the  non-£iccess  of  the  husband,  is  frequently  as  strong 
and  satisfactory  to  show  the  actual  impossibility  that  the  husband 
could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  evidence  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  sexual 
intercourse  should  have  taken  place  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  proves,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
no  such  intercourse  dx.i  take  place.  Van  Aemam  v.  Van  Aemoin^ 
1  Barb.  Ch.  377. 

§  546.  Mother  of  Bastard  may  Prove  Illicit  Intercourse* 
The  mother  of  the  alleged  bastard  was  a  married  woman,  whose 
husband  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  illicit  intercourse 
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and  the  birth  of  the  child.  And  while  she  is,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  illicit  intercourse, 
and  who  is  in  fact  the  father  of  the  child,  she  is  not  competent  as 
a  witness  to  establish  the  non-access  of  the  husband;  nor  his 
absence  from  the  state;  nor  any  fact  which  may  be  proved  by 
other  testimony.  This  seems  to  be  the  well  settled  rule.  2 
Stark.  Ev.  404;  Phil.  Ev.  87;  Greenl.  Ev.  345;  Cowen's  &  Hill's 
Notes,  153, 1555,  and  cases  there  cited.  Lord  Mansfield  held 
that  it  was  a  rule  founded  in  decency,  morality  and  policy,  that 
parties  should  not  be  permitted  to  say  after  marriage  that  they 
had  no  connection;  while  Lord  Hardwicke  placed  the  incompetency 
of  the  wife  on  the  ground  of  the  interest  of  the  husband,  in  charg- 
ing another  with  the  support  of  the  child.  People  v.  Ontario 
Poor  Overseers^  16  Barb.  292. 

The  declarations  or  accusations  of  the  mother  in  such  cases 
have  never  been  considered  by  our  courts  as  independent  facts 
showing  the  fatherhood  of  the  child,  but  as  corroborative  only  of 
her  testimony  in  court  to  the  same  effect.  Booth  v.  Ha/rt^  43 
Conn.  480;  JSotbins  v.  Smithy  47  Conn.  182.  This  kind  of  cor- 
roboration was  at  first  required  by  statute  where  the  woman  was 
the  prosecutrix.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  woman  was 
allowed  to  testify  under  oath,  while  the  privilege  was  denied  to 
the  reputed  father.  But  at  the  same  time  and  for  his  security 
against  a  possibly  false  oath,  the  statute,  in  addition  to  the  oath 
of  the  mother,  required  constancy  in  her  accusation  and  that  she 
should  be  put  to  discovery  at  the  time  of  travail.  Chaplin  v. 
Martehomej  6  Conn.  44.  This  was  regarded  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  a  recovery  until  the  law  allowed  all  parties  in  interest 
in  all  cases  to  testify.  The  statute  still  retains  essentially  the 
same  provisions  as  to  corroboration,  but  it  is  now  not  a  condition 
indispensable  to  a  recovery,  but  can  be  used  to  make  a  prima 
facie  case,  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  exculpation  on  the  defend- 
ant. But  whether  the  prosecutrix  rests  her  case  on  preponderance 
of  proof  or  avails  herself  of  the  provision  for  a  prima  facie  case, 
her  constancy  of  accusation  is  still  regarded  as  confirmatory  only 
of  her  testimony.  "We  readily  concede  however  that  it  is  a  most 
natural  and  effective  corroboration.  We  may  adopt  the  statement 
made  in  the  brief  for  the  defendant,  and  which  is  used  to  support 
the  argument  we  are  considering,  "  that  as  matter  of  fact  the 
female,  when  her  pregnancy  becomes  apparent  to  her  friends  and 
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acquaintances  (and  apparent  it  must  become)  will  be  called  upon 
by  everybody  to  name  the  father."  We  may  even  go  further  and 
concede  that  her  declarations  in  some  circumstances  are  in  some 
sense  illustrative  of  her  condition  and  conduct,  and  yet  we  fail  to 
see  any  analogy  between  such  declarations  and  those  now  in  ques- 
tion, made  by  one  not  accused  at  all  by  the  prosecutrix,  but  only 
by  the  defendant  for  his  own  exculpation.  Benton  v.  StaoTj  5S 
Conn.  285. 

The  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  married  woman  cannot,  as  a 
witness,  bastardize  her  ofispring.  It  is  against  public  policy,  and 
would  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  marriages,  and  break  up  the 
peace  of  families.  The  very  idea  is  unnatural.  The  statute  only 
provides  that  after  the  bastardy  is  established,  she  may  designate 
the  father,  ex  neoeseitate;  and  such  was  the  common  law.  PeopU 
V.  Ontcmo  Poor  Overeeere^  15  Barb.  290. 

§  547.  When  Presumption  of  Legitimacy  will  Goyem. — 

The  legal  presumption  is  that  a  child  bom  subsequent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  its  mother,  although  begotten  before  that  time,  is  the 
child  of  the  husband.  And  the  admission  by  a  third  person  that 
the  child  was  begotten  by  him,  and  not  by  the  subsequent  hus- 
band of  the  mother,  is  not  evidence  to  rebut  such  legal  presump- 
tion, in  a  suit  to  annul  the  marriage  upon  the  ground  that  the 
consent  of  the  husband  to  the  marriage  contract  was  obtained  by 
fraud.    Montgomery  v.  Montgomery^  8  Barb.  Ch.  182. 

§  548.  Resemblance  as  a  Test  of  Parentage. — ^The  learned 
author  of  "Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence"  says:  ^*It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  resemblance  of  a  child  to  the  supposed  father 
might  aid  in  deciding  doubtful  cases.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
uncertain  source  of  reliance.  We  daily  observe  the  most  striking 
differences  in  physical  traits  between  parent  and  child,  while  indi- 
viduals bom  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  have  been  mistaken 
for  each  other.  And  even  as  to  malformations,  although  some 
remarkable  resemblances  in  this  respect  have  been  noticed  between 
father  and  child,  yet  we  should  act  unwisely  in  relying  too  much 
on  them.  There  is  however,  a  circumstance  connected  with  this, 
which,  when  present,  should  certainly  defeat  the  presumption 
that  the  husband  or  paramour  is  the  father  of  the  child,  and  that 
is  when  the  appearance  of  the  child  evidently  proves  that  its 
father  must  have  been  of  a  different  race  from  the  husband  or 
paramour,  as  when  a  mulatto  i3  born  of  a  white  woman  whose 
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liasband  is  also  white,  or  of  a  black  woman  whose  hasband  is  a 
negro."  In  a  case  where  the  question  of  race  is  concerned,  the 
child  may  be  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  or 
is  not  of  the  race  of  its  alleged  father.  Warlick  v.  White^  76 
N.  C.  175;  Ranawalt  v.  State^  64  Wis.  84,  54  Am.  Bep.  588. 

In  North  Carolina  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  holds  that 
such  exhibitions  may  properly  be  made.  See  State  v.  Woodruffs 
67  N.  C.  89;  and  State  v.  JSritt,  78  N.  0. 439;  Warliok  v.  White, 
76  N.  C.  175;  and  State  v.  Bowles,  52  N.  C.  579.  The  same  was 
held  by  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  in  State  v.  Smith,  54  Iowa, 
104,  37  Am.  Eep.  192.  In  the  last  case  the  child  was  over  two 
years  old;  but,  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Dcmfarth,  48  lowa^  43,  30 
Am.  Rep.  387,  the  same  court  held  it  was  improper  to  exhibit  to 
the  jury  a  child  only  three  months  old.  In  Eddy  v.  Gray,  4  Allen, 
435;  Jones  v.  Jones,  45  Md.  144;  Keniston  v.  Bowe,  16  Me.  38, 
the  courts  hold  that  testimony  of  witnesses  that  the  child  looks 
like  or  resembles  [in  appearance  the  person  charged  to  be  the 
father  is  not  admissible;  and  in  Beitz  v.  State,  33  Ind.  187,  and 
.  BisJc  V.  State,  19  Ind.  152,  it  was  held  error  to  permit  the  prose- 
cution to  give  the  child  in  evidence,  so  that  the  jury  might  com- 
pare it  with  the  defendant,  who  was  present  in  court. 

In  the  Douglas  Case,  cited  in  Wills,  Circ.  Ev.  (5th  Am.  ed.) 
117,  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  as  saying:  "I  have  always  con- 
sidered likeness  as  an  argument  of  a  child's  being  the  son  of  a 
parent;  and  the  rather  as  the  distinction  between  individuals  in 
the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  in  other  animals.  A 
man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees  two  faces 
perfectly  alike,  and  in  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  every 
one  may  be  known  from  another.  If  there  should  be  a  likeness 
of  feature,  there  may  be  a  discriminancy  of  voice,  a  difference  in 
the  gestures,  the  smile,  and  various  other  things,  whereas  a  family 
likeness  runs  generally  through  all  these,  for  in  everything  there 
is  a  resemblance;  as  of  features,  size,  attitude  and  action."  See 
HanoAJoaU  v.  State,  64  Wis.  84. 

§  549.  Charge  may  be  Sastained  by  Preponderance  of 
Testimony. — The  charge  of  bastardy  may  be  sustained  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony.  Mamm,  v.  People,  35  111.  467;  Ma- 
loney  v.  People,  38  HI.  62;  AUison  v.  People,  45  111.  37;  McCoy 
V.  People,  65  111.  439;  People  v.  Chrislman,  66  111.  162;  McFar- 
laiid  V.  People,  72  HI.  368;.  L&ms  v.  People,  82  111.  104;  StaU  v. 
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McOloiMen,  66  Iowa,  544;  jRichardson  v.  JBttrl&ighy  8  Allen,  479; 
Yoimg  V.  MaJcepedce^  108  Mass.  50;  People  v,  ColUer^  1  Mich, 
140;  Semon  v.  People,  42  Mich.  141;  StaU  v.  Mchohy  29  Minn. 
857;  StaU  v.  .ffoy^*,  79  N.  C.  609;  /S&woB  v.  State,  9  Baxt.  597. 
In  Wisconsin,  they  hold  that  the  charge  must  be  proved  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  Baker  v.  State,  47  Wis.  Ill;  Van  Taesd  v. 
Sta/te,  59  Wis.  351.    Bailey,  Conflict  of  Judicial  Decisions,  p.  85. 

'^(yr^— Effect  of  mibseqnent  marriage  (rf  the  parente  en  atUenvpUal  «wtM. 

The  general  current  of  authority  favors  the  doctrine  that  where  an  illegiti- 
mate child  has  been  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  marriage  takes  place, 
and  the  parents  are  domiciled,  such  legitimacy  follows  the  child  wherever  It 
may  go.    i«Bw  v.  JfiZfer,  91  N.  T.  816. 

Each  state  has  the  right  to  determine  the  status  of  its  own  dtisens;  the  domi- 
cll  decides  which  state  has  the  right  Strader  v.  Oraham,  51  U.  8. 10  How.  08» 
18  L.  ed.  842;  Story,  Confl.  L.  141,  %  106. 

Foreign  jurists  generally  maintain  that  the  question  of  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy is  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  origin. 

It  seems  admitted  by  foreign  Jurists,  that  as  the  validity  of  the  marriage  must 
depend  upon  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  celebrated,  the  status  or  condi- 
tion of  the  offspring,  as  to  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  ought  to  depend  on  the ' 
same  law,  so  that  if  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  marriage  the  offsprings 
although  bom  before  marriage,  would  be  legitimate,  they  ought  to  be  deemed 
legitimate  in  every  other  country  for  all  purposes  whatever,  including  heirahip 
of  immovable  property.    Stoiy,  Confl.  L.  g  08. 

Legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  are  among  universal  personal  qualifications,  and 
the  laws  of  the  state  affecting  all  these  personal  qualities  of  its  subjects  travel 
with  them  wherever  they  go  and  attach  to  them  in  whatever  countiy  they  may 
be  resident    Wheaton,  Law  of  Nations,  172. 

When  an  illegitimate  child  has,  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parenu, 
become  legitimate  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  state  or  countiy  where  such 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  parents  were  domiciled,  it  is  therefore  legitimate 
everywhere,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  flowing  from  that  status*  including 
the  right  to  inherit    Miller  v.  Miller,  01  N.  Y.  815. 

In  cases  of  intestacy  personal  property  is  distributed  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate.  Piareons  v.  Lyman,  20  K.  T.  108, 112; 
Moultrie  v.  Hunt,  28  N.  Y.  894;  Story,  Confl.  L.  §  880. 

But  real  estate  in  such  cases  descends  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  situated.  White  v.  Eovsard,  46  N.  Y.  144-150;  Story,  Confl.  L. 
6  424. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  antenuptial  child  bom  in  Scotland,  of  persons 
domiciled  there,  could  not  inherit  lands  in  England,  though  by  the  law  of  Soot- 
land  the  child^ad  been  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents. 
The  rule  laid  down  in  this  case  has  been  uniformly  followed  in  England.  Don'e 
Eeiate,  4  Drew.  107;  Be  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J.  595;  Be  WHeen'e  Tr%uU,  L.  R 1  Eq. 
Cas.  247;  Sham  v.  Qould,  L.  R.  8  H.  L.  55. 

An  antenuptial  child  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  state  the  parents 
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intermarried,  but  at  that  time  their  intermarriage  did  not  legitimate  the  child. 
Subsequently,  the  three  became  citizens  of  Mississippi,  where  antenuptial  chil- 
dren were  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents.  The  father 
died  intestate.  It  was  held  that  the  status  of  the  child  was  fixed  by  the  domi- 
cil  of  its  origin;  where  it  was  illegitimate,  it  so  remained,  and  could  not  inherit. 
Smith  y.  KeUeg,  28  Miss.  107. 

A  child  bom  in  Scotland,  of  parents  domiciled  there,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  were  not  married,  but  who  afterwards  intermarried  in  Scotland  (there 
being  no  lawful  impediment  to  their  marriage,  either  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
or  afterwards),  though  legitimate  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  cauDot  take,  as  heir, 
lands  of  his  father  in  England.    BirtwhisOe  y.  VardiU,  7  Clark  &  F.  895. 

The  English  Judges,  in  Doe  v.  VardtUy  5  Bam.  &  C.  488,  did  not  deny,  but 
admitted,  that  the  effect  of  the  Scotch  marriage  in  that  case  was  to  legitimatize 
the  previous  bom  issue,  and  that,  being  legitimate  in  Scotland,  the  country  of 
his  domicil,  he  was  also  legitimate  in  England.  But  they  held,  as  before  stated, 
that  a  person  who  inherits  land  in  England  must  not  only  be  legitimate,  but 
must  haye  been  actually  bom  in  wedlock.  Bau  ▼.  Bou,  120  Mass.  252-254; 
MiO&r  T.  MiUer,  91  N.  Y.  821,  822. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  in  Bon  ▼.  Bou  and  JfiZZar  ▼.  MiUer,  iupra,  and 
in  the  note$  to  SteioaH  v.  Steuiart,  81  N.  J.  Eq.  407,  and  to  BuMom  v.  For$yth, 
82  K.  J.  Eq.  285,  a  few  recent  cases  are  appended;  Atkinaon  y,  Andenon,  L.  R. 
21  Cb.  Div.  100;  Be  Orove,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  210;  Keegan  v.  OeragMy,  101  111. 
26;  StoltB  v.  Do&ring,  112  111.  284;  Sunderland'e  Estate,  60  Iowa,  782;  8coU  v. 
Key,  11  La.  Ann.  282;  CfabaUero'e  Sueeeesion,  24  La.  Ann.  578;  Stack  v.  Stack,  6 
Dem.  280;  DayUm  ▼.  Adkiteon,  4  L.  R.  A.  488,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  608,  note. 

The  question  involved  was  elaborately  discussed  in  England,  in  Doe  v.  Var- 
dm,  5  Bam.  &  C.  488,  eub  nom,  Birtwhistle  v.  VardiU,  2  Clark  &  F.  571,  7 
Clark  <&  F.  895;  in  New  York,  in  Miller  v.  Miller,  91  N.  Y.  821;  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Boee  v.  Boes,  129  Mass.  252.  In  the  latter  case  Chitf  Juitiee  Gray 
cites  and  comments  upon  every  case  up  to  that  date  (1880)  and*  after  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
particular  reasons  that  influenced  the  English  court  in  holding,  in  Doe  v.  Var- 
dill,  that  an  heir  to  land  in  England  must  be  actually  bom  in  wedlock,  do  not 
apply  in  this  country,  and  that  a  person  declared  to  be  a  legitimate  child  of 
another,  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the  domicil,  must  be  held  to  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  legitimate  child  wherever  he  goes. 

An  examination  of  these  cases  will  show  that  the  contrary  result  in  England 
was  attempted  to  be  Justified  by  the  language  of  the  statute,  so-called,  of 
Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  chap.  9,  which,  it  was  claimed,  negatively  enacted  that 
the  English  heir  must  be  bora  in  lawful  wedlock.  Lord  Brougham,  in  2  Clark 
&  F.  582,  and  again,  in  7  Clark  <&  F.  914,  combats  this  position  with  arguments 
that  the  courts  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  seemed  to  think  unanswerable. 
Dayton  v.  Adkiuon,  4  L.  R.  A.  488,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  608. 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  being  a  status  based  upon  the  contract  of 
the  parties,  and  recognized  by  all  Christian  nations,  the  validity  of  that  con- 
tract, if  not  polygamous,  nor  incestuous,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  the  contract;  this  status,  once  legally  established,  should  be  recognized 
everywhere  as  fully  as  if  created  by  the  law  of  the  domicil;  and  therefore  any 
Buch  marriage,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  contracted.  Is  valid 
everywhere  to  all  intents  and  effects,  civil  or  criminal,  including  the  settlement 
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of  the  wife  and  children,  her  right  of  dower,  and  their  legitimacy  and  capacttj 
to  inherit  the  father's  real  estate.  Parsons,  Ck,  Jl,  In  Oreenwead  ▼.  (Wcu,  5 
Mass.  858.  877-^79;  Medway  ▼.  Needhcm,  16  Mass.  157;  Weat  Oambhdge  t.  Lsbp- 
ingUm,  1  Pick.  506;  Putnam  ▼.  Putnam,  8  Pick.  488;  Om,  ▼.  Lane,  118  Maaa 
458;  BuOoek  ▼.  BuXUxik,  133  Mass.  8;  MOUken  ▼.  PraU,  125  Mass.  880,  881. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  celebrated  "Code  Napoleon,"  enacted  in  1804, 
and  substantially  adopted  in  many  of  the  American  states,  humane  r^alations 
as  to  legitimacy  will  be  found  established.  No.  831  is  in  the  following  Ian* 
guage: 

Children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  other  than  such  as  are  the  fruit  of  an  inoesto- 
ous  or  adulterous  intercourse,  may  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  their  father  and  mother,  whenever  the  latter  shall  have  legally  acknowledged 
them  before  their  marriage,  or  shall  have  recognized  them  in  the  act  itself  of 
celebration.    The  germ  of  this  enactment  dates  back  to  the  Roman  law. 

A  natural  son  bom  of  a  ftree  woman,  with  whom  marriage  is  not  prohiUted, 
will  become  subject  to  the  power  of  the  father  as  soon  as  the  marriage  instru- 
ments are  drawn  as  the  Constitution  directs;  which  allows  the  same  benefit  to 
those  who  are  bom  before  marriage  as  to  those  who  are  bom  subsequent 
thereto.    Cooper,  Justin.    I>6  LegitimaUtme,  lib.  1,  title  10,  g  18. 

A  charge  of  illegitimacy  must  be  supported  by  direct  and  irrefutable  evi- 
dence.   It  must  be  conclusively  proved.     OavicKU  v.  FarrU,  28  N.  Y.  90. 

As  to  the  marriage  at  common  law,  and  the  evidence  tending  to  prove  it,  see 
EMlMfoaite  v.  Eepwarth,  98  III.  182;  Pbrt  v.  P^H,  70  Dl.  486;  Ckn^oOe  v. 
Ferrie,  28  N.  Y.  107;  2  Greenl.  £v.  §  462;  1  Bishop,  Mar.  &  Div.  gg  18.  457. 
noU,  1621;  8toltz  v.  Do&ring,  112  111.  284. 

The  law  is  unwilling  to  bastardize  children,  and  throws  the  proof  on  the 
party  who  alleges  illegitimacy;  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
a  child,  eo  nomine,  is  therefore  a  legitimate  child.  Fielder  v.  FiMer,  2  Hagg. 
Consist.  Rep.  197,  4  Eng.  Eccl.  Rep.  527:  Wilkineon  v.  Adam,  1  7es.  &  B.  422. 

In  Vcwlee  v.  Young,  18  Yes.  Jr.  145,  Lord  OhanceUor  Erskine  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  proof  of  an  actual  marriage,  that  the  evidence,  especially  in  the  case  of 
obscure  families,  must  be  very  slight.  As  sustaining  the  same  rule,  may  also 
be  cited  Starr  v.  Peck,  1  Hill,  270;  and  the  qualification  of  that  case,  as  made 
in  Cheney  v.  Arnold,  15  N.  Y.  845,  does  not  weaken  its  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  of  a  court  to  presume  matrimony,  when  the  parties  have 
cohabited,  and  there  are  circumstances  from  which  a  contract  may  be  inferred. 
CavjoOe  v.  Ferrie,  28  N.  Y.  90. 

At  common  law  a  bastard  has  no  right  of  Inheritance.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  bastards  are  not  regarded  as  children  for  civil  purposes.  1  BL  Com.  p. 
458,  in  discussing  the  rights  of  bastards,  says:  "  The  rights  are  very  few, 
being  only  such  as  he  can  acquire,  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  the  son  of 
nobody,  and  sometimes  called  jUme  nuUiue,  sometimes  flUue  popvU.  In  Eladt' 
latDi  V.  MUne,  82  111.  505,  it  was  held  that  the  common  law  rule  which  excluded 
illegitimate  children  from  inheriting  was  in  force  in  that  state. 

Words  and  terms  having  a  precise  and  well  settled  meaning  in  the  Jorispru* 
dence  of  a  country  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  when  used  in  its 
statutes,  unless  a  diiferent  meaning  is  unmistakably  intended.  The  word 
"illegitimate,"  when  used  in  this  connection,  has,  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
law  of  this  state,  a  well  defined  meaning,  which  is,  begotten  and  bom  out  of 
wedlock.    1  Rev.  Stat.  641,  g  1;  2  Kent,  Com.  208,  209;  1  BL  Com.  464.  466u 
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Ths  90-eaaed  "  Statute  cf  Mertan." 

The  Statute  of  Merton  was  enacted  at  the  priory  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
year  1286.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  famous  Statute  of  Merton,  20  Hen. 
III.  chap.  9,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  statute,  but  a  mere  entry  on  the  minutes  of 
Parliament  of  a  refusal  by  the  English  lords  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  England 
to  that  of  other  civilized  countries,  by  affirmatively  declaring  that  the  marriage 
of  the  parents  subsequent  to  the  birth  rendered  the  child  legitimate.  DayUm  ▼. 
Adkinon,  4  L.  R.  A.  488,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  608. 

Before  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  If  it  was  alleged  that  the  person 
claiming  as  heir  was  illegitimate,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  archbishop,  or  bishop, 
commanding  that  inquiry  and  return  upon  this  issue  be  made  to  the  king  or  his 
justices.  1  Reeves,  Hist.  chap.  8,  168.  By  the  canons  of  the  church,  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  law,  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  parents  legitimated 
antenuptial  children,  and  the  ecclesiastics  were  inclined  to  return  according  to 
the  canons  of  their  church,  and  contrary  to  the  common  law. 

At  the  Parliament  of  Merton  the  ecclesiastics  endeavored  to  enact  the  rule  of  « 
their  church,  but  "all  the  earls  and  barons,  with  one  voice,  answered  that  they 
would  not  change  the  laws  of  England  which  had  hitherto  been  used  and 
approved."  1  BL  Com.  19,  456;  2  Kent,  Com.  209.  No  change  whatever  was 
made  at  Merton;  and,  thereafter,  the  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  return  the 
facts,  whether  the  claimant  was  begotten  and  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  by  the  courts  according  to  the  common  law.  1  Beeves, 
Hist.  chap.  8, 169. 

Bracton,  an  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  lawyer,  who  wrote,  It  Is  supposed,  In  the 
time  of  Henry  IH.,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  legitimation  of  antenuptial 
•children  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  parents,  said:  "It  follows  to 
consider  how  the  illegitimate  are  legitimated,  and  it  is  to  be  known,  that  if 
-anyone  has  natural  children  by  any  woman,  and  afterwards  contracts  marriage 
with  her,  the  children  already  bom  are  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage, 
and  are  reckoned  fit  for  all  lawful  acts,  nevertheless  only  for  those  which 
regard  the  sacred  ministry,  but  they  are  not  legitimate  for  those  which  regard 
the  realm,  nor  are  they  adjudged  to  be  heirs  who  can  succeed  to  their  relatives, 
on  account  of  a  custom  of  the  realm,  which  is  of  a  contrary  import"  Chap. 
"29,  f.  63,  b.  or  vol.  1,  p.  508,  of  the  Lords  Gommissionens'  edition. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts  rest  on  the 
-common  law.  Fenton  v.  LmngsUms,  5  Jur.  N.  3.  pt.  1,  p.  1188,  holds  that  the 
Statute  of  Merton  is  only  declaratory  to  the  common  law. 

But  it  is  not  very  material  whether  they  rest  on  the  common  law  or  the  early 
statutes,  because  the  English  statutes  enacted  before  the  settlement  of  this 
country  are  a  part  of  its  common  law.  Bogardtu  v.  IWnt^  Ohvreh^  4  Paige, 
198;  1  Kent,  Com.  478. 

The  principles  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the  so-called  Statute  of  Merton 
are  fully  recognized  by  special  legislation  in  the  following  states  are  summar- 
ized by  Snyder  in  his  Geography  of  Marriage,  as  follows: 

In  Arizona,  the  children  of  a  man  and  woman  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  or  of  persons  living  together,  who  subsequently  marry,  are  legitimate. 

In  Florida,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington,  children  born  out  of  wedlock  become  legitimate  by  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  parents. 
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In  Connecticut,  where  the  parents  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  aubse^ 
qnently  marry,  and  recognize  auch  children  as  theirs,  they  shall  be  deemed 
legitimate.    Stat  1876. 

In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents 
subsequently  marry,  if  recognized  by  the  father  before  or  after  marriage,  shall 
be  deemed  legitimate. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  parents  afterwards  marry  and  recognize  them, 
they  shall  Inherit  as  if  they  were  legitimate. 

In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming 
a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents  shall  subsequently  marry,  and 
whose  father  acknowledges  such  child,  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 

In  New  Mexico,  children  legitimated  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of  their  par- 
ents  are  as  direct  heirs  aa  legitimate  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture. 

In  North  Carolina,  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  can  become  legitimate  only 
upon  petition  of  the  father,  which  must  be  presented  to  the  superior  court  of 
the  county,  where  he  resides,  and  if  it  appear  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child» 
the  court  may  make  a  decree  to  that  eif  ect  which  shall  be  recorded  by  the  derk,. 
and  such  child  may  then  inherit  from  his  father  only. 

In  Michigan,  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  become  Intimate  by  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  their  parents,  or,  if  they  do  not  marry,  the  father  can  make^ 
the  child  "legitimate  in  law "  by  so  acknowledging  in  writing,  executed  like  a 
deed  of  land. 

In  Nebraska,  chfldren  bom  out  of  wedlock  become  legitimate  if  the  x>arenta 
afterwards  marry  and  have  been  adopted  In  the  family  with  other  children  bom 
in  wedlock,  or  i^all  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  father  in  writing,  signed 
in  the  presence  of  one  witness. 

In  Louisiana,  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  except  those  bom  from  aa 
incestuous  or  adulterous  connection,  may  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  father  and  mother,  when  legally  acknowledged  before  mar- 
riage, by  an  act  passed  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses,  or  by  their  contract 
of  marriage  itself.    They  are  then  known  as  natural  children. 
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SEDUCTION  UNDER  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

§  550.  Term  Defined. 

551.  Nature  of  the  Proof. 

552.  Previous  Chastity  of  the  Woman  the  Main  Issue. 

553.  Distinction  between  Seduction  and  Rape. 

554.  Presumption  as  to  Chastity,  how  Rebutted. 

555.  Corroboration  Required  as  to  Promise  and  to  Intercourse. 
55C.  Time  not  Material. 

§  550.  The  Term  Defined.— Webster  defines  sednction  as 
*Hbe  act  or  crime  of  persuading  a  female,  by  flattery  or  deception, 
to  surrender  ber  chastity."  Seduction  bas  been  defined  as  ^'tbe 
use  of  some  influence,  promise,  art  or  otber  means  on  tbe  part  of 
a  man  by  wbicb  be  induces  a  woman  to  surrender  ber  cbastity  and 
virtue  to  bis  embraces."  Anderson,  Law  Diet,  932;  Oroghan  v. 
StaU^  22  Wis.  444;  Patterson  v.  Eayden,  8  L.  E.  A.  529,  17  Or. 
238,  11  Am.  St.  Eep.  822;  in  tbislast  case  tbe  court  say :  ^'Courts 
bave  been  more  inclined  to  follow  Webster's  definition  tban  tbose 
given  by  tbe  legal  lexicograpbers." 

A  woman  cannot  be  said  to  be  ^^seduced"  wbo  at  tbe  time  of 
tbe  alleged  seduction  was  leading  a  lewd  and  lascivious  life.  Pat- 
terson, V.  Haydm,  3  L.  E.  A.  529, 17  Or.  238. 

§  651.  Nature  of  the  Proof.— Tbe  jury  may  find  the  fact  of 
seduction  upon  tbe  uncorroborated  testimony  of  tbe  prosecuting 
witness,  and  corroboration  as  to  tbe  promise  is  satisfied  by  proof 
of  tbe  circumstances  usually  attending  an  engagement  of  marriage. 
Mo.  Eev.  Stat  §  1912;  State  v.  BrassjiM,  81  Mo.  152,  61  Am. 
Eep.  234,  and  cases  cited;  Kenyon  v.  People^  26  N.  T.  203,  84 
Am.  Dec.  177;  Boyoe  v.  People^  56  N.  Y.  644. 

Evidence  of  general  reputation  of  tbe  girl's  want  of  cbastity  is 
inadmissible.  Previous  cbaste  cbaracter,  in  tbis  statute,  means 
actual  personal  virtue,  not  reputation;  and  can  be  impeacbed  only 
by  specific  proof  of  lewdness.  Kenyon,  v.  People^  26  N.  Y.  208-- 
207,  6  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  264-285,  84  Am.  Dec.  177;  Caapmter 
V.  People,  8  Barb.  603-607;  Ea/affrrum  v.  People,  11  Hun,  82. 

Altbougb  tbe  female  bas  previously  fallen  from  virtue,  yet  if 
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she  has  sabseqnenti j  reformed  and  become  chaste,  she  may  be  the 
subject  of  the  offense  declared  in  the  statute.  Carpenter  y.  Peth 
pie,  8  Barb.  603. 

The  crime  is  a  most  atrocious  one,  and  one  which  most  naturaUj 
tends  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  men,  and  of  course  of  jurors, 
in  favor  of  the  victim.  In  such  cases,  while  administering  the 
law  with  perfect  fairness,  courts  must  be  extremely  careful  that 
no  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  excite  or  influence  the  resentment 
of  jurors,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  support  the  evidence  of  the 
prosecutrix,  or  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury.  People  v. 
Kearney^  110  N.  T.  188. 

It  was  necessary  to  support  the  prosecutrix  by  other  evidence 
than  her  own  as  to  the  promise  of  marriage  and  the  intercourse. 
Kenyon  v.  People,  26  K  Y.  207,  5  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  254,  84  Am. 
Dec.  177;  People  v.  Heine,  8  N.  Y.  Legal  Obs.  139;  Boyce  v.  Peo- 
ple, 55  N.  Y.  645;  People  v.  Haynee,  55  Barb.  450; /S^  v.  Oraw- 
ford,  34  Iowa,  40;  Com.  v.  Walton,  2  Brewst  487;  People  v.  Zeir 
ger,  6  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  356;  Armst/roTig  v.  People,  70  N.  Y.  38. 

In  trials  for  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage,  the  evidence 
of  the  woman  as  to  such  promise  must  be  corroborated  to  the 
same  extent  required  of  a  principal  witness  in  perjury.  From 
these  statutes  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  corroborating  evidence  is 
only  required  as  to  the  promise  of  marriage,  and  in  that  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  principal  witness  in  perjury.  In  cases  of 
perjury,  it  is  not  required  that  the  corroborating  circumstances 
should  be  equal  to  a  second  witness.  The  additional  evidence,  it 
was  said  in  State  v.  Heed,  57  Mo.  254,  need  not  be  such  as,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  would  justify  a  conviction  in  a  case  where  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness  would  suflSce  for  that  purpose;  but  it 
must  at  least  be  strongly  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the 
accusing  witness.  There  must  be  some  evidence,  independent  of 
the  principal  witness;  any  material  circumstance  proved  by  other 
witnesses,  in  confirmation  of  the  witness  who  gave  the  direct  tes- 
timony will  be  sufficient.  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (6  Am.  ed.)  765. 
We  can,  then,  apply  these  guides  to  cases  like  the  one  in  hand. 
Evidence  of  circumstances  which  usually  accompany  the  marriage 
engagement  will  satisfy  the  statute  as  to  supporting  evidence. 
State  V.  Brassfield,  81  Mo.  156,  51  Am.  Rep.  234.  That  case,  it 
is  true,  was  overruled  in  State  v.  Patterson,  88  Mo.  88,  67  Am. 
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Kep.  374,  in  one  respect,  bnt  not  as  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

Under  the  provision  of  an  act  declaring  that  a  conviction  shall 
not  be  had  upon  the  testimony  of  the  female  seduced,  unsupported 
by  other  evidence,  supporting  evidence  is  only  required  as  to  the 
promise  of  marriage,  and  the  carnal  connection. 

As  to  the  promise  of  marriage  the  provision  is  satisfied  by  proof 
of  circumstances  which  usually  attend  an  engagement  of  marriage; 
as  to  the  illicit  intercourse  and  the  immediate  persuasions  and  the 
inducements  which  led  the  female  to  consent,  evidence  of  oppor- 
tunities more  or  less  frequent  and  continued,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  were  such  as  indicated  that  confidence  in  and 
affection  for  the  accused,  on  the  part  of  the  female  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  that  the  act  may  have  been  done,  are  sufficient. 

The  fact  that  the  prosecutrix  in  her  testimony  limits  the  carnal 
connection  to  a  single  act,  and  specifies  the  time,  does  not  require 
that  the  supporting  evidence  shall  be  confined  to  that  particular 
time;  if  it  covers  a  period  including  the  specified  time  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  although  there  is 
no  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  particular  act  testified  to. 
Armsi/rong  v.  People^  70  N.  Y.  38. 

On  an  indictment  for  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage,  un- 
der the  laws  of  1848,  chapter  111, — which  constitutes  such  an  act 
a  misdemeanor, — ^although  an  express  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  ought  to  be  proved,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  proof  of  an  express  promise  on  the  part  of  the  person 
seduced,  in  order  to  support  defendant's  promise.  A  promise  on 
her  part,  if  necessary  at  all,  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 

It  seems,  that  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  alone,  is 
enough  to  sustain  a  conviction. 

On  an  indictment  for  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage,  the 
previous  chaste  character  of  the  complainant  is  presumed  until 
evidence  impeaching  it  is  produced.  People  v.  Kane^  14  Abb. 
Pr.  15. 

There  must  be  a  promise  of  marriage,  seduction  of  and  illicit 
connection  with  an  unmarried  female,  who  must  have  been  of 
"previous  chaste  chai-acter,'^  and  the  indictment  must  be  found 
within  two  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offense;  and  the 
prosecution  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  female 
seduced,  unsupported  by  other  evidence.  Safford  v.  People^  1 
Park.  Crim.  Eep.  474. 
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So,  too,  the  act  of  illicit  connectioii,  and  the  immediate  persnar 
sioDs  and  inducements,  which  led  to  the  compliance,  need  not  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  third  persons  directly  to  the  fact 
They  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts;  that  the  man  had  the 
opportunities,  more  or  less  frequented  and  continued,  of  making 
the  advances  and  the  proposition;  and  that  the  relations  of  the 
parties  were  such,  as  that  there  was  likely  to  be  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  in  the  asseverations  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  and  that  affection  towards  him  personally,  which 
would  overcome  the  reluctance  on  her  part,  so  long  instilled  as  to 
have  become  natural,  to  surrender  her  chastity.  Kenyan  v.  Peo- 
pU,  26  K  Y.  203,  84  Am.  Dec  177;  B(/yce  v.  PeopU,  65  N.  Y. 
644. 

Circumstances  of  this  kind  vary  in  weight  in  different  cases, 
and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  their  strength.  But,  when 
proof  is  made  of  the  existence  of  them,  in  some  degree,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  no  supporting  evidence.  A  court  cannot  then 
properly  direct  a  verdict,  or  discharge  the  defendant  in  the  indict- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  no  case  is  made  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury.    Armstrong  v.  People^  70  N.  Y.  44. 

I  think  the  true  rule  is,  in  cases  like  this,  when  there  is  some 
evidence  given  by  other  witnesses,  which  supports  the  testimony 
of  the  prosecutrix,  on  the  material  questions  in  the  case,  the  jury 
must  determine  whether  she  is  sufficiently  corroborated  to  war- 
rant a  verdict  of  guilty.  And  this  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with 
the  decision  in  Kenyon  v.  People^  26  N.  Y.  203, 84  Am. Dec  177; 
OrandaU  v.  People^  2  Lans.  809. 

§  552.  Previous  Chastity  of  the  Woman  the  Main  Issue.— 

An  important  requisite  to  the  offense  charged  is,  that  the  female 
against  whom  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  shaU  have  been 
of  a  previously  chaste  character.  The  requisition  of  the  statute, 
it  is  held,  relates  not  to  the  reputation  of  the  prosecutrix  but  to 
her  actual  condition,  and  requires  absolute  personal  chastity. 
Kenyon  v.  People,  26  K  Y.  203,  84  Am.  Dec  177.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  that  the  offense  be  twice  committed  against  the 
same  female.  If  she  has  once  consented  to  and  willingly  permitted 
sexual  intercourse  with  herself,  she  no  longer  possesses  that  chaste 
character  required  by  the  statute  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
offense.  Accordingly  where  a  seduction  under  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  four  or  five  years  before  the  indictment. 
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^nd  the  illicit  interconrse  and  the  promise  of  marriage  had  con- 
tinued down  to  within  less  than  two  years  before  indictment 
iound,  it  was  held  that  the  offense  could  not  have  been  committed 
within  the  two  years  limited  by  the  statute  before  indictment 
iound.  Safford  v.  People^  1  Park.  Grim.  Eep.  474;  Cook  v.  Peo- 
ple^  2  Thomp.  ife  0.  406, 

The  chastity  of  the  woman  is  directly  in  issue  in  these  cases 
{Staie  V.  Patterson^  88  Mo.  88,  57  Am.  Eep.  374)  and  it  is  not 
the  proper  province  of  the  court  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

To  overcome  the  presumption  of  previous  chastity,  defendant 
must  show  unchastity  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  State  v. 
Jffermriy  82  Iowa,  609. 

Though  the  law  presumes  that  every  woman  is  chaste  and  of 
l^ood  repute,  it  also  presumes  every  one  innocent  of  crime  tiU 
proven  guilty,  and  in  prosecutions  for  seduction  the  burden  is  on 
the  state  to  allege  and  prove  in  the  first  instance  that  the  woman 
is  of  good  repute.    State  v.  MoCaskey^  104  Mo.  644. 

Under  indictment  for  seduction,  where  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  prosecutrix,  at  the  time  she  yielded  to  the  defendant,  was 
a  child  a  few  days  past  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  weak  mental 
development;  that  before  the  first  act  of  intercourse  defendant, 
who  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  not  only  promised  to  marry  her, 
but  stated  to  her  that  many  other  young  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
were  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  sexual  intercourse — ^it  was  error 
for  the  court  to  refuse  to  permit  the  fullest  investigation  into 
then*  subsequent  relations  with  a  view  of  showing  whether  defend- 
ant entered  into  such  contract  of  marriage  in  good  faith  at  the 
time,  or  merely  to  gratify  his  lust.  StaU  v.  MacTcey^  82  Iowa, 
593. 

The  court  refused  to  charge  that  ^^the  defendant  has  offered 
evidence  ...  of  specific  language  and  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutrix  which,  he  claims,  shows  her  to  be  of  unchaste 
character  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  seduction,  and  you  are 
instructed  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  state  to  introduce  evidence 
,  •  •  rebutting"  this ''testimony."  Held,  that  as  the  instruction 
fixed  no  consequences  to  the  neglect  of  the  state  to  introduce  such 
evidence,  it  was  properly  refused  as  misleading.  Staie  v.  Hemm^ 
fi2  Iowa,  609. 

Under  an  indictment  for  seduction,  it  is  error  to  instruct  that 
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the  burden  of  showing  defendant's  subsequent  refusal  to  marry 
the  prosecutrix  is  upon  the  state,  since  an  oflFer  of  marriage  after 
seduction  is  not  a  bar  to  the  prosecution,  but  only  an  actual  mar^ 
riage.    State  v.  Mackey,  82  Iowa,  893. 

In  prosecutions  for  seduction,  it  is  usually  required  by  statute 
that  the  prosecutrix  should  be  corroborated  at  least  as  to  promise 
of  marriage.  Com.  v.  Walton^  2  Brewst.  487;  State  v.  PaitUery 
50  Iowa,  317;  State  v.  Curra/n^  51  Iowa,  112. 

The  prosecutrix  also  testified  that  the  accused,  to  induce  her  to* 
consent  to  his  proposal,  stated  in  substance  that  he  never  would 
marry  a  girl  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  she  was  a  virgin,  which. 
he  could  ascertain  only  by  her  assenting  to  his  proposition.  Bat 
upon  her  expressing  apprehension  that  he  would  leave  her  if  she 
yielded  to  him,  he  assured  her,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
would  marry  her.  The  prisoner's  counsel  asked  the  court  U> 
charge  in  substance  that,  if  the  promise  to  marry  was  not  an 
existing  one,  but  an  inchoate  proposition  depending  upon  the 
result  of  illicit  intercourse  as  furnishing  evidence  of  virtue  to 
complete  the  mutuality  of  the  contract,  the  case  was  not  within 
the  statute.  The  court  declined  so  to  charge.  Held  (Church,  Ch. 
cTi,  and  Kapallo, «/.,  dissenting)  no  error,  as  there  was  no  just 
foundation  in  the  evidence  to  claim  that  the  promise  was  to  marry 
only  in  case  the  accused  should  be  satisfied  that  the  prosecutrix 
was  a  virgin;  that  it  was  to  the  promise  and  not  to  any  test  of 
virginity  that  she  gave  her  consent. 

The  time  of  the  alleged  seduction  was  February  5, 1871,  followed 
by  subsequent  intercourse  down  to  August.  It  was  proved,  with- 
out objection,  that  the  prosecutrix  was  delivered  of  a  child  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1872.  The  prosecution  disclaimed  any  reliance  upon 
this  fact  as  corroborating  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix;  the 
court  held  the  evidence  immaterial. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  offered  evidence  that  between  the  5th 
of  February  and  May  1st,  1871,  the  prosecutrix  had  carnal 
connection  with  another  man,  which  was  excluded.  Held  (Church, 
Ch.  e/.,  and  Eapallo,  e/".,  dissenting)  no  error;  that  pregnancy  was 
not  essential  to  the  consummation  of  the  offense  charged;  that  the 
evidence  rejected  could  only  have  been  material  to  obviate  the 
effect  of  that  fact  as  corroborative  evidence,  and,  as  that  was 
expressly  disavowed,  the  rejection  was  proper.  Also,  that  the 
rejection  could  be  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  the  offer  was 
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not  limited  to  show  any  illicit  intercourse  at  a  time  when  the 
child  conld  have  been  begotten,  and  was  in  effect  simply  to  show 
that  after  the  alleged  seduction  she  had  been  gniltj  of  fornication 
with  another  person,  which  was  clearly  incompetent.  Boyce  v. 
PeopU,  55  N.  Y.  644. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  seznal  intercourse,  bnt  the 
plaintiff  must  show  that  defendant  accomplished  his  purpose  by 
some  promise  or  artifice,  or  that  she  was  induced  to  yield  to  his 
embrace  by  flattery  or  deception.  If  without  being  deceived,  and 
without  any  false  pretense,  deceit  or  artifice,  she  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  connection,  the  law  affords  her  no  remedy.  Smith 
V.  MiVywrn^  17  Iowa,  30. 

The  prosecutrix  must  be  supported  by  other  evidence  as  to  all  of 
the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  crime,  before 
the  jury  can  convict.  K  the  corroborative  evidence  supports  one 
or  more,  and  yet  fails  to  support  all  the  necessary  elements,  such 
support  is  not  given  as  the  law  requires  to  allow  or  sustain  a  convic- 
tion. See  K  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  286;  People  v.  Plath,  100  N.  Y. 
590,  53  Am.  Eep.  236;  Armstrong  v.  People^  70  K  Y.  38.  In 
criminal  trials  where  the  fact  proved  or  corroborated  is  consistent 
with  innocence,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  proof  of  guilt.  Peo- 
ple V.  FOioU,  106  N.  Y.  288 ;  State  v.  Warren,  34  Iowa,  453; 
People  V.  Joeselyn,  39  Cal.  398 ;  People  v.  WiHiam^j  29  Hun, 
620. 

The  testimony  of  a  female  seduced  is  sufficiently  supported  by 
proof  of  opportunity  and  confiding  freedom  of  relations.  Arm-- 
9t/rong  v.  People,  70  N.  Y.  38.  In  all  cases  the  sufficiency  of  the 
supporting  evidence  is  for  the  jury,  and  it  is  reversible  error  to 
withdraw  this  question  of  sufficiency  from  their  consideration. 
CrcmdaU  v.  People,  2  Lans.  309;  Arm^etrong  v.  People,  70 
N.  Y.  44.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  always  sufficient  in 
supporting  an  accomplice,  corroboration  being  required  only  as  to 
the  person  of  the  accused;  that  is,  testimony  showing  that  the 
defendant  was  the  party  who  committed  the  crime.  Whart.  Crim. 
Ev.  §  442.  In  the  case  of  an  accomplice,  whether  evidence  is 
sufficient  is  for  the  determination  of  the  jury;  the  law  is  complied 
with  if  there  is  some  other  evidence  fairly  tending  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  so  that  his  convic- 
tion will  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice. 
People  V.  EoerUardt,  104  N.  Y.  594;   Pe(ypU  v.  EUioU,  106  K 
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T.  288;  People  v.  JaeJiMy  103  N.  T,  182;   OrandaU  r.  PeapU, 
sripra;  People  v,  Plath,  100  K  T.  694,  68  Am.  Eep.  236.    No 
corroboration  is  required  as  to  previous  chastity  or  as  to  the  fact 
of  being  married.     Armsbrcmg  v.  People^  eupra;   Kenyan  v. 
People,  26  N.  Y.  203,  84  Am.  Dec.  177;  Bcryce  v.  People,  55  N. 
Y.  644;  Jenkms  v.  Putnam,  106  N.  Y.  272.    Corroboration  is 
required  as  to  the  promise  and  intercourse  only,  and  not  with 
respect  to  chastity  or  being  unmarried.    Kenyan  v.  Peaple  and 
CramdaU  y.  Peaple,  eupra.    Supporting  evidence  was  required 
as  to  two  matters  only,  to  wit,  the  promise  of  marriage  and  carnal 
connection.    Kenyan  v.  Peaple  and  Bayoe  v.  People,  supra.    In 
prosecutions  for  adultery  or  for  illicit  intercourse  of  any  class, 
evidence  is  admissible  of  sexual  acts  between  the  same  parties 
prior  to  or  when  indicating  continuance  of  illicit  relations,  even 
subsequent  to  the  act  specifically  under  trial.    Thayer  v.  Thayer, 
101  Mass.  Ill,  100  Am.  Dec.  110;   State  v.  JBridgman,  49  Vt 
202,  24  Am.  Eep.  124;  OrandaU  v.  Peaple,  supra.    The  statute 
requires  only  previous  chastity.    N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  284;  Armr 
Strang  v.  People,  supra.    The  supporting  evidence  need  not  be 
such  only  as  the  character  of  the  matters  admits  of  being  fur- 
nished.   It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  supporting  evi- 
dence was  sufficient    Peaple  v.  Armstrong,  OramdaU  v.  People, 
Peaple  v.  Elliott  and  People  v.  Everha/rdt^  supra. 

§663.  Distinction  between  Seduction  and  Bape.— The 
crime  of  seduction  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  higher  and 
more  atrocious  crime  of  rape.  The  latter  crime  is  defined  to  be 
the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  a  man  forcibly  and  unlaw- 
fully, against  her  will.  2  Bouvier,  Law  Diet,  title  Rape.  The 
clement  of  force  forms  a  material  ingredient  of  the  offense,  by 
which  a  resistance  of  the  woman  violated  is  overcome,  or  her  con- 
sent induced  by  threats  of  personal  violence,  duress  or  fraud. 
For,  unless  the  consent  of  the  woman  to  the  unlawful  intercourse  is 
freely  and  voluntarily  given,  the  ofi!ense  of  rape  is  complete. 
But  the  word  ^^  seduction,"  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  man 
towards  a  female,  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  use  of  some 
influence,  promise,  arts,  or  means  on  his  part,  by  which  he  induces 
the  woman  to  surrender  her  chastity  and  virtue  to  his  embraces. 
But  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  must  appear  that  any  distinct 
promise  was  made  to  the  female,  or  any  subtle  art  or  device  em- 
ployed.   It  is  sufficient  that  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the 
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flednction,  induced  the  female  to  consent  to  the  sexnal  interconrse. 
Perhaps  the  motive  of  fear  on  the  mind  of  the  female  is  not  to  be 
excluded — not  the  fear  of  personal  violence  and  injury  unless  she 
consents  to  the  connection,  but  the  fetu:  that  the  man  may  in  some 
way  injure  her  reputation  or  standing  in  society,  unless  she  yields  to 
his  importunities.  But  the  woman  must  be  tempted,  allured,  and 
led  astray  from  the  path  of  virtue,  though  the  violence  of  some 
means  or  persuasion  employed  by  the  mau,  until  she  freely  con- 
sents to  the  sexual  connection.  Eut  if  the  circumstances  show 
that  this  consent  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  force,  and  the 
woman's  will  was  overcome  by  fear  of  personal  injury,  then  the 
crime  becomes  one  of  a  higher  grade.    Croghan  v.  StaUj  22  Wis. 

AAA 

JLXrXm 

Evidence  is  admissible  that  the  defendant  boasted  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  had  illicit  intercourse  with  the  prosecutrix,  as  tending 
to  show  not  alone  the  illicit  connection,  but  also,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  admissions  were  made,  the  decep- 
tive practices  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  State  v.  HiU^  91 
Mo.  423. 

Evidence  which  shows  that  the  woman  lived  with  her  father 
and  bore  his  name,  that  she  had  received  the  addresses  of  the 
defendant  for  more  than  three  years,  and  that  a  marriage  agree- 
ment existed  between  them  when  the  crime  was  committed,  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  jury  to  find  that  the  woman  is  unmarried. 
State  V.  Heatherton^  60  Iowa,  175. 

§  554.  Presnmption   as   to  Chastity^  how  Bebntted. — 

Under  a  statute  making  it  indictable  to  seduce  a  female  of  good  re- 
pute for  chastity,  under  promise  of  marriage,  the  state  must  prove 
her  good  repute  affirmatively;  it  will  not  be  presumed.  In  a  recent 
case  the  court  below  had  charged  the  jury  that  the  law  presumes 
every  woman  to  be  of  good  repute  for  chastity;  that  this  presump- 
tion must  be  destroyed  by  proof  of  bad  repute,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  defendant  may  be  convicted.  This,  as  seen  by  the  syl- 
labus quoted,  was  held  to  be  error.  The  court,  enumerating  the 
elements  of  the  offense  described  by  the  statute  of  New  Jersey, 
that,  1st,  the  defendant  must  be  a  single  man  over  the  age  of 
eighteen;  2d,  the  defendant  must  be  a  single  woman;  3d,  she  must 
be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one;  4th,  she  must  be  of  good  repute 
for  chastity;  5th,  the  sexual  intercourse  must  have  been  had  under 
a  promise  of  marriage;  6th,  she  must  thereby  become  pregnant; 
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and  7th,  the  evidence  of  the  female  must  be  corroborated  to  the- 
extent  required  in  case  of  indictment  for  perjury,  says:  "These 
are  essential  elements  of  the  offense;  the  presence  of  each  and  all 
of  them  is  necessary  to  conviction,  and  the  absence  of  any  of  them 
is  fatal  to  the  case  of  the  state.  The  burden  rests  upon  the  state- 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and 

therefore  each  of  these  facts  must  be  established 

Good  repute  for  chastity  is  a  quality  which  may  or  may  not  exist 
in  the  prosecutrix;  women  are  not  all  chaste;  the  statute  itself  rec- 
ognizes two  classes,  those  of  good  repute  and  those  not  of  good 
repute.  With  the  former  class  only  can  the  statutory  crime  pos> 
sibly  be  committed.    .    .    . 

"  A  woman  who  comes  into  court  with  a  bastard  child  in  her 
arms,  is  not  a  representative  of  her  sex;  happily  she  represents  a 
very  insignificant  portion  of  it.  The  fact  that  she  has  sacrificed 
that  virtue  which  was  her  glittering  crown,  casts  such  a  shadow 
upon  her,  that  in  the  most  charitable  view  of  the  case,  it  should 
be  left  without  presumption  either  way,  to  be  determined  by  com- 
petent evidence  what  her  prior  repute  has  been.  Her  immoral 
conduct,  unless  mitigating  circumstances  are  shown,  classes  her 
with  the  vicious  and  disreputable,  and,  as  to  her,  negatives  the 
presumption  of  purity,  so  universally  accorded  to  her  sex.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  the  vast  majority  of  females  are  of  good 
repute,  but  whether  in  this  case  it  shall  be  presumed  as  a  fact 
against  the  defendant  that  the  woman  with  whom  the  crime  ia 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  who  carries  with  her  the 
evidence  of  her  shame,  is  of  good  repute.  The  rule,  if  well 
founded,  must  be  of  universal  application,  and  involves  the  broad 
proposition  that  of  the  entire  class  of  women  who  bear  illegitimate 
children,  it  must  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  prefers  a  chai^ 
of  this  kind  is  of  good  repute  for  chastity.  It  will  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  reverse  the  proposition.    .    .    . 

''  She  has  avowedly  participated  with  the  defendant  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  and  she  must  be  regarded  as  in  pari  de- 
licto until  those  material  facts  (of  which  her  good  repute  is  one) 
are  shown  to  exist  which  aggravate  the  character  of  the  delictum 
and  make  the  defendant  alone  amenable  to  the  higher  statutory 
crime.  To  assert  that  a  woman  establishes  a  claim  before  the  law 
to  the  presumption  of  good  repute  for  chastity,  when  she  admits 
her  dereliction,  seems  contrary  to  reason  and  propriety,  and  plaoea 
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lier  npon  the  same  plane  with  those  whose  lives  have  been  blame- 
less." Zahrislde  v.  State^  43  N.  J.  L.  641,  39  Am.  Eep.  610.  See 
Z  Grim.  L.  Mag.  338. 

§  555.  Gorroboratioii  Required  as  to  Promise  and  Inter- 
•course. — Corroboration  is  required  as  to  the  promise  and  in- 
tercourse only,  and  not  with  respect  to  chastity  or  being  unmar- 
ried. Kenyan  v.  People^  26  N.  Y.  203,  84  Am.  Dec.  177;  Oran- 
-doll  V.  People^  2  Lans.  309.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  always 
sufficient  in  supporting  an  accomplice,  corroboration  being  re- 
•quired  only  as  to  the  person  of  the  accused;  that  is,  testimony 
showing  that  the  defendant  was  the  party  who  committed  the 
<5rime.  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  §  442.  In  the  case  of  an  accomplice; 
whether  evidence  is  sufficient  is  for  the  determination  of  the  jury, 
the  law  is  complied  with  if  there  is  some  other  evidence  fairly 
tending  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  the 
<srime,  so  that  his  conviction  will  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  evi- 
-dence  of  his  accomplice.  People  v.  Everhardt^  104  N.  T.  294; 
People  V.  EUioU,  106  N.  T.  292;  People  v.  Jaehne,  103  N.  Y. 
182;  CrcmdaJl  v.  People^  eupra;  People  v.  Plath^  100  N.  Y.  694, 
-63  Am.  Rep.  236.  The  supporting  evidence  need  be  such  only 
.as  the  character  of  the  matters  admits  of  being  furnished.  It  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  supporting  evidence  was  sufficient. 
Armstrong  v.  People^  70  N.  Y.  44;  OrandaU  v.  People^  People 
T.  Elliott  and  People  v.  Everhardtj  mpra.  In  prosecutions  for 
adultery  or  for  illicit  intercourse  of  any  class,  evidence  is  admissi- 
ble of  sexual  acts  between  the  same  parties  prior  to  or  when  indi- 
cating continuance  of  illicit  relations,  even  subsequent  to  the  act 
45pecifically  under  trial.  Whart.  Crim.  Ev.  (8th  ed.)  §  35;  Thayer 
V.  Thayer^  101  Mass.  Ill,  100  Am.  Dec.  110;  StaU  v.  Bridgman^ 
49  Vt.  202,  24  Am.  Rep.  124;  CrandaU  v.  People^  evpra.  The 
statute  requires  only  previous  chastity.  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  284; 
Armstrong  v.  People^  supra.  No  corroboration  is  required  as  to 
previous  chastity  or  as  to  the  fact  of  being  unmarried.  Arm- 
strong V.  People  and  Kenyon  v.  People^  svpra;  Boyce  v.  People^ 
65  N.  Y.  644;  Jenhms  v.  Putnam^  106  N.  Y.  272;  People  v. 
Eea/mey^  110  N.  Y.  190. 

Under  the  New  York  act  to  punish  seduction  as  a  crime 
{Laws  of  1848,  chap.  Ill)  it  is  sufficient  that  the  defendant  effected 
his  object  by  a  conditional  promise  that^if  the  girl  would  permit 
liis  illicit  connection,  he  would  marry  her. 
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The  BTibmitting  to  his  embraces  npon  this  proposition  is,  it 
seems,  a  promise  to  marry  on  her  part. 

Evidence  of  general  reputation  of  the  girl's  want  of  chastity  is 
inadmissible.  Previous  chaste  character,  in  this  statute,  means 
actual  personal  virtue — ^not  reputation;  and  can  be  impeached  only 
by  specific  proof  of  lewdness. 

The  corroboration  of  the  seduced  female,  required  by  the  stat- 
ute, relates  to  the  promise  and  the  intercourse;  it  is  not  necessary 
in  respect  to  her  chastity  or  to  her  being  unmarried. 

The  evidence  of  the  seduced  female  is  admissible  that  the 
promise  of  marriage  was  the  inducement  to  the  illicit  intercourse. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  the  promise  should  be  a  valid  one,  or 
that  the  defendant  be  of  full  age.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Kenyan,  v.  PeopUy  26  N.  T.  203, 
84  Am.  Dec.  177. 

On  a  prosecution  for  seduction  of  a  girl  with  whom  defendant 
had  previously  had  illicit  intercourse,  but  who  had  again  become 
of  chaste  character,  evidence  of  other  witnesses  that  defendant 
resumed  his  visits  as  a  suitor,  and  continued  them  for  several 
months,  the  same  as  persons  contemplating  marriage  usually  do, 
sufficiently  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix  to  the 
principal  facts.    State  v.  Onagy  (Iowa)  Dec  18, 1891. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  seduction,  under  section  4015 
of  the  Alabama  Code,  1886,  which  declares:  "No  indictment  or 
conviction  shall  be  had  under  this  section,  on  the  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  the  woman  upon  whom  the  seduction  is  charged.'^ 
This  clause  of  the  statute  was  fully  considered  in  OumnmghoflnY. 
Statey  73  Ala.  51.  It  was  then  construed  as  not  requiring  that 
other  witnesses  shall  testify  to  every  fact  testified  to  by  the  wom- 
an; but  that  its  requirements  are  met,  when  the  corroboration  is 
of  some  matter  which  is  an  element  of  the  ofiense,  and  its  effect 
is  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  corroborated  witness  has  testified 
truly.  The  true  rule  is  stated  as  follows :  **That  the  oorrobora^ 
tion  shall  be  such  as  to  convince  the  jury,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  witness  swore  truly,  but,  to  produce  this  convic- 
tion it  must  be  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue,  and  must  tend 
to  connect  the  defendant  with  that  material  matter,  and  the  mat- 
ter itself  must  not  be  in  its  nature  formal,  indifferent,  or  harmless." 
This  instruction  was  rotaffirmed  in  Wilson  v.  State^  73  Ala.  527, 
at  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court    The  corroborating  evidence 
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consisted  of  the  defendant's  frequent  visits  to  the  female  for 
whose  seduction  he  was  indicted,  his  escorting  her  to  chai'ch, 
parties,  and  other  social  gatherings,  and  his  admission  of  an  en- 
gagement and  intention  to  marry  her,  made  abont  the  time  of  the 
alleged  seduction.  A  promise  of  marriage  is  one  of  the  alterna- 
tive elements  of  the  offense  denounced  by  the  statute.  The  cor- 
roboration was  as  to  this  act,  with  which  the  evidence  connected 
defendant.  His  admissions  were  properly  received  in  evidence. 
The  phraseology  of  the  charge  of  the  court  on  this  subject  may 
be  objectionable,  as  importing  to  the  jury  that  the  corroborating 
testimony  was  su£Scient.  Evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
statutory  requirement  as  to  corroboration,  and  yet  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  woman  swore  truly. 

§  556.  Time  not  Material. — The  exact  time  is  never  material. 
Although  the  prosecutrix  may  be  quite  positive  in  this  respect, 
she  is  not  infallible,  and  may  be  mistaken;  and  it  is  not  material 
that  the  seduction  occurred  on  the  particular  day  named  by  the 
prosecutrix.  It  is  therefore,  not  essential  that  she  should  be  cor- 
roborated as  to  the  exact  day.  In  this  connection  we  deem  it 
proper  to  say  that  the  instructions  of  the  court,  that  if  the  seduc- 
tion was  accomplished  about  or  near  the  time  named  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  fixed  by  the  prosecutrix  in  her  evidence,  it  was  suffi- 
cient, are  correct  State  v.  BeU^  49  Iowa,  440;  State  v.  MoGlwr 
tioj  78  Iowa,  663. 

As  to  further  evidence  necessary  to  sustain  an  action  for  seduc- 
tion, see  Wood  v.  State^  48  Ga.  192, 15  Am.  Rep.  664;  WUson  v. 
State,  58  6a.  328.  On  evidence  to  impeach  the  chastity  of  the 
female,  see  White  v.  Murtlandj  71  111.  250,  22  Am.  Eep.  100; 
Zove  V.  Masoner,  6  Baxt.  24, 32  Am.  Eep.  522.  Where  the  offense 
charged  is  the  last  of  several  similar  acts,  the  jury  may  consider 
them  as  the  elements  of  one  wrong.    JIaymond  v.  Saucer ,  84 

Ind.  3. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  promise  should  be  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing one  between  the  parties.  The  offense  consists  in  seducing 
and  having  illicit  connection  with  an  unmarried  female  under 
promise  of  marriage.  It  is  enough  that  a  promise  is  made  which 
is  a  consideration  for  or  inducement  to  the  intercourse.  Kenyon 
V.  People,  26  N.  T.  203,  84  Am.  Dec.  177.  This  case  is  approved 
in  Boyoe  v.  People,  55  N.  T.-  644.  In  that  case  the  promise  was 
one  conditioned  upon  a  consent  to  illicit  connection.    That  con- 
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sent,  based  npon  such  a  promise  was  within  the  law.  It  was  held, 
in  Armat^ong  v.  PeopU^  70  N.  T.  88,  that  the  question  was  not 
presented  by  the  case. 

Any  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  from  which  there 
may  be  justly  inferred  an  assent  to,  or  connivance  at  the  illicit 
intercourse,  will  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  maintain  an  action  for 
the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  Such  conduct,  even  if  not  amount- 
ing to  an  absolute  assent,  but  showing  want  of  due  care  on  his 
part,  may  be  taken  into  account  in  measuring  the  damages.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  the  parent  that  such  conduct  was  in  conformity 
with  the  customs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Graham 
V.  Smith,  1  Edm.  Sel.  Cas.  267. 

The  chastity  of  the  woman,  at  the  time  of  the  criminal  connec- 
tion, is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  offense.  The  statute  pro- 
vides, ^^o  conviction  shall  be  had,  if  on  the  trial  it  is  proved  that 
such  woman  was,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  ofEense,  unchaste." 
Mv/nJcera  v.  State,  87  Ala.  94. 

In  Cook  V.  People,  2  Thomp.  &  C.  404,  the  prosecutrix  was 
asked,  '^and  would  you  have  consented  to  it  (the  connection)  in 
the  absence  of  a  promise  ?"  Held,  inadmissible  as  calling  for  a 
merely  speculative  answer. 

But  the  female  may  testify  to  the  fact  that  she  consented  to  the 
intercourse  because  of  the  promise.  SUUe  v.  Brmkhaua,  34  Minn. 
285,  7  Crim.  L.  Mag.  343. 

Evidence  that  defendant,  subsequent  to  the  seduction,  had 
refused  to  marry  the  prosecutrix  is  inadmissible.  Cook  v.  PeopU, 
2  Thomp.  &  C.  404.  See  CaUahan  v.  StaU,  63  Ind.  198, 30  Am. 
Eep.  211;  People  v.  DeFore,  64  Mich.  693,  8  Am.  St  Eep.  868; 
State  V.  Prizer,  49  Iowa,  531,  31  Am.  Eep.  155;  Zabrishie  v. 
StaU,  43  N.  J.  L.  640,  39  Am.  Eep.  610;  Oliver  v.  Com.  101  Pa. 
215,  47  Am.  Eep.  704;  People  v.  Boderigae,  49  OaL  9;  Polk  v. 
State,  40  Ark.  482,  48  Am.  Eep.  17;  People  v.  Squires,  49  Mich. 
487;  Wood  v.  State,  48  Ga.  192,  15  Am.  Eep.  664;  StaU  v.  Eig- 
don^  32  Iowa,  262. 
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§  557.  The  Term  Defined.— There  are  many  definitions  of 
libel.  The  one  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  argument  in  Peo- 
ple V.  CrosweUj  3  Johns.  Cas.  203,  viz:  "  A  censorious  or  ridicul- 
ing writing,  picture  or  sign,  made  with  malicious  intent  towards 
government,  magistrates  or  individuals,"  has  been  often  referred 
to  with  approval;  but,  unless  the  word  "censorious"  is  given  a  much 
broader  signification  than  strictly  belongs  to  it,  the  definition 
would  not  seem  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  libelous  words.  The 
word  "  libel,"  as  expounded  in  the  cases,  is  not  limited  to  written 
or  printed  words  which  defame  a  man,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or 
which  impute  blame  or  moral  turpitude,  or  which  criticise  or  cen- 
flure  him.  In  the  case  before  referred  to,  words  affecting  a  man 
injuriously  in  his  trade  or  occupation,  may  be  libelous,  although 
they  convey  no  imputation  upon  his  character.  "  Words,"  says 
Starkie,  "  are  libelous  if  they  affect  a  person  in  his  profession, 
trade  or  business,  by  imputing  to  him  any  kind  of  fraud,  dis- 
honesty, misconduct,  incapacity,  unfitness  or  want  of  any  neceB- 
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sarj  qualification  in  the  exercise  thereof."    Starkie,  Slander  A 
Libel,  §  188. 

Libel  is  the  willful  and  malidons  publication,  in  a  permanent 
and  visible  form,  of  some  matter  tending  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  another.  Chaddock  v.  Briggs^  IS  Mass.  248,  7  Am.  Dec  137. 
See  4  Bl.  Com.  160;  2  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (8tii  ed.)  §  1504;  1 
Hawk.  P.  C.  chap.  73,  §  1.  Of  deceased  persons  {Com.  v.  Clapj 
4  Mass.  163,  8  Am.  Dec.  212;  AnonyrruyuB^  6  Coke,  125a)  if 
done  to  bring  the  family  into  contempt,  stir  up  hatred,  or  excite 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Com.  v.  Taylor^  6  Binn.  281;  Beso  v. 
Topham,  4  T.  E.  127;  2  Bishop,  Crim.  L.  (6th  ed.)  §  905.  It  is- 
a  crime  at  common  law  (see  Com.  v.  Chapmcm^  13  Met.  68;  Gom^ 
Holmes^  17  Mass.  336;  State  v.  Bumham,  9  N.  BL  34^  31  Am. 
Dec.  217;  State  v.  Avery,  7  Conn.  268,  18  Am.  Dec  105)  an  in- 
dictable  offense  {Com.  v.  Cha/pmam,,  8upr<i)  it  is  not  a  private 
action,  subject  to  compromise  {Beg.  v.  The  World,  13  Cox,  C.  C^ 
305)  and  neither  retraction  nor  apology  is  a  defense,  going  only  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  Com.  v.  Morgaai,  107  Mass.  199.  When- 
ever an  action  lies  for  libel  without  laying  special  damages,  indict* 
ment  lies.  Stanton  v.  Andrews,  5  U.  C.  Q.  B.  229;  Desty,  Am. 
Crim.  L.  §  140a. 

§  558.  What  Gonstitntes  Criminal  LlbeL—'^A  malicious  puV 
lication,  by  writing,  printing,  picture,  eflSgy,  sign  or  otherwise 
than  by  mere  speech,  which  exposes  any  living  person,  or  the 
memory  of  any  person  deceased,  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule  or 
obloquy,  or  which  causes,  or  tends  to  cause  any  person  to  be 
shunned  or  avoided,  or  which  has  a  tendency  to  injure  any  per- 
son, corporation  or  association  of  persons,  in  his  or  their  business^ 
or  occupation,  is  a  libel.  A  person  who  publishes  a  libel  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  A  publication  having  the  tendency  or  effect 
mentioned  in  section  242,  is  to  be  deemed  malicious,  if  no  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  therefor  is  shown.  The  publication  is  justified 
when  tiie  matter  charged  as  Ubelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  The  publication  is^ 
excused  when  it  is  honestly  made,  in  the  belief  of  its  truth  and 
upon  reasonable  grounds  for  this  belief,  and  consists  of  fair  com- 
ments upon  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  respect  to  public  affairs,  or 
upon  a  thing  which  the  proprietor  thereof  offers  or  explains  to 
the  public"    K  T.  Penal  Code,  §§  242-244. 

The  rule  derived  from  the  authorities,  and  with  which  most  of 
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the  cases  can  be  reconciled,  seems  to  be  this :  When  the  words 
spoken  have  such  a  relation  that  the  profession  or  occupation  of 
the  plaintiff  tend  to  injure  him  in  respect  to  it,  or  to  impair  con- 
fidence in  his  character  or  ability,  when,  from  the  nature  of  the 
business,  great  confidence  must  necessarily  be  reposed,  they  are 
actionable,  although  not  applied  by  the  speaker  to  the  profession 
or  occupation  of  the  plaintiff;  but  when  they  convey  only  a  gen- 
eral imputation  upon  his  character,  equally  injurious  to  any  one 
of  whom  they  might  be  spoken,  they  are  not  actionable,  unless 
such  application  can  be  made.  Cawdry  v.  Highley^  Cro.  Car. 
270;  Chaddoch  v.  Briggs,  18  Mass.  248,  7  Am.  Dec.  137;  Davis 
V.  Buf^  1  Cheves,  L.  17,  84  Am.  Dec.  584;  Ayre  v.  Craven,  2 
Ad.  &  El.  2;  Dayley  v.  BobertSj  8  Bing.  N.  C.  835;  Jones  v. 
ZitOer,  7  Mees.  &  W.  423;  Starkie,  Slander  &  Libel,  118;  1  New 
Lead.  Cas.  124;  Sanderson  v.  Caldwell^  45  N.  T.  405,  6  Am.  Eep. 
105. 

§559.  The  Term  ^^  Publication '*  Defined,—"  To  sustain  a 
charge  of  publishing  a  libel,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  matter 
complained  of  should  have  been  seen  by  another.  It  is  enough 
that  the  defendant  knowingly  displayed  it,  or  parted  with  its 
immediate  custody,  under  circumstances  which  exposed  it  to  be 
seen  or  understood  by  another  person  than  himself."  N.  T. 
Penal  Code,  §  245. 

This  may  be  effected  in  criminal  law  by  merely  sending  a  letter 
to  the  prosecutor  couched  in  such  terms  as  tend  to  incite  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  In  civil  cases  a  publication  may  run  to  some  third 
person  and  this  fact  must  be  shown.  In  criminal  prosecutions, 
however,  this  rule  is  not  strictly  enforced.  Odgers,  libel  & 
Slander,  432;  Heard,  Libel  &  Slander,  §  264. 

Where  a  writer  of  a  letter,  containing  libelous  matter,  reads 
the  same  aloud  to  a  stranger,  it  is  a  publication.  When  a  charge, 
in  a  written  publication,  is  equivocal,  the  construction  of  it  is  a 
question  for  the  jury.  When  the  writing  complained  of  as 
libelous,  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  the  question,  in  a  civil  action, 
whether  it  be  a  libel  or  not,  is  a  question  of  law.  Snyder  v. 
Andrews,  6  Barb.  43. 

§  560.  Publication^  how  ProTed.— The  publication  of  a  libel 
by  the  defendant  may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  he  distributed 
it  with  his  own  hand,  or  maliciously  exposed  its  contents,  or  read 
or  sung  it  in  the  presence  of  others;  or,  if  it  were  a  picture,  or  a 
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sign,  that  he  painted  it,  or  if  it  were  done  by  any  other  symbol 
or  parade,  that  he  took  part  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
plaintiff  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  But  to  show  a  copy  of  a  cari- 
cature to  an  individual  privately,  and  upon  request,  is  not  a  pub- 
lication. Nor  is  the  porter  guilty  of  publishing,  who  delivers 
parcels  containing  libels,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  their  contents.  So, 
if  one  sells  a  few  copies  of  a  periodical,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  libel  is  contained,  it  is  still  a  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  he  knew  what  he  was  selling.  If  the  libel  was  published 
in  a  newspaper,  evidence  that  copies  of  the  paper  containing  it 
were  gratuitously  circulated  in  the  plaintiff's  neighborhood,  though 
they  be  not  shown  to  have  been  sent  by  the  defendant  who  was 
the  publisher,  is  admissible  to  show  the  extent  of  the  circulation 
of  the  paper,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  plaintiff.  8 
Greenl.  Ev.  §  415,  citing  De  lAheUia  Fwnums^  6  Coke,  125; 
Lamibia  Case^  9  Coke,  69;  JoJmaon  v.  Hvdaon^  7  Ad.  &  EL  233; 
Rex  V.  Pearcey  Peake,  76;  Smith  v.  Woody  3  Campb.  323;  Day 
V.  Brearriy  2  Mood.  &  R.  54;  Chubh  v.  Fla/rmagcmy  6  Oar.  &  P. 
431;  Gathercole  v.  MiaUy  15  Mees.  &  W.  319, 10  Jur.  837;  Bcmt- 
T0W8  V.  CarpervteTy  11  Cush.  456. 

In  an  action  for  libel  it  is  a  sufficient  allegation  of  its  publica. 
tion  by  the  defendant,  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
in  which  it  was  published.  The  statement  that  the  words  pub- 
lished are  a  libel  is  a  sufficient  allegation  of  falsehood  and  malice. 
Where  the  publication  is  not  privileged,  nor  capable  of  an  inno- 
cent construction,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  charge  that  it  is 
libelous.  The  rule  that  in  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  juiy  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  relates  to  criminal 
proceedings  only.    Hvm>t  v.  Bennettj  19  N.  Y.  173. 

§  561.  What  the  Indictment  must  Show.— It  was  long 
since  held  that  an  indictment  must  show  on  its  face  that  the  libel 
was  written  or  printed.  2  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PI.  (7th  ed.)  223, 
224.  It  is  the  rule  that,  where  an  exception  is  stated  in  the  stat- 
ute defining  the  offense,  the  indictment  must  show  that  the  ease 
is  not  within  the  exception.  People  v.  Brovm^  6  Park.  Crim. 
Eep.  666.  In  Jefferson  v.  People^  101  N.  T.  19,  this  rule  is  re- 
stated; but  it  was  held  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  indictment  in 
that  case.  In  Harris  v.  Wldte^  81  N.  T.  532,  it  was  held  that, 
where  the  exception  is  contained  in  the  enacting  clause,  the  in- 
dictment must  negative  the  exception.    There  are  no  exceptions 
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to  a  mle  that  an  indictment  upon  a  statute  must  state  all  the 
facte  and  circumstances  which  constitute  the  statutory  offense,  so 
as  to  bring  the  accused  perfectly  within  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  People  v.  AUen^  5  Denio,  76;  People  v.  Taylor^  3 
Denio,  91;  People  v.  Buma^  53  Hun,  274;  People  v.  Dumar^  106 
N.  T.  505;  Plidps  v.  People^  72  N.  T.  349.  Even  in  an  action 
to  recover  damages  for  fraud  it  is  the  established  rule  that,  where 
the  proof  is  equally  consistent  with  guilt  or  innocence,  there  must 
be  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Morris  v.  TalcoUj  96  N.  T.  100. 
It  is  also  settled  that  a  party  in  pleading  must  clearly  state  his 
cause  of  action  or  defense;  and,  when  a  statement  in  a  pleading  is 
susceptible  of  two  meanings,  the  one  most  unfavorable  to  the 
pleader  must  be  adopted.  Olark  v.  DiUon^  97  N.  T.  370.  In 
criminal  cases  it  is  the  universal  rule  that,  where  the  indictment 
will  admit  of  a  construction  in  favor  of  innocence,  it  should  be 
adopted.  This  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  People  v.  Standiah^  6 
Park.  Crim.  Eep.  111.  In  that  case  the  defendant  was  indicted 
for  illegal  voting.  It  was  alleged  generally  that  he,  "not  then 
and  there  being  a  qualified  voter,"  did  vote,  etc.  The  particular 
disqualification  under  which  he  rested  was  not  alleged.  It  was 
proven  upon  the  trial  that  the  defendant  made  a  bet,  which  under 
the  statute  disqualified  him.  The  court  held  that  the  particular 
disqualification  should  have  been  alleged  in  the  indictment. 
"Those  facts  which  give  character  to  the  act,  and  which  render  it 
criminal,  should  be  alleged  in  the  indictment,  othei*wise  the  great 
object  of  pleading — ^that  of  informing  the  party  what  he  is  called 
upon  to  answer — will  be  defeated." 

An  indictment  for  a  criminal  libel  cannot  be  sustained  if  the 
prosecutor  or  libelee,  in  order  to  sustain  a  civil  action  for  the  of- 
fense, must  allege  special  damages. 

§  562.  Outline  of  Plaintiff's  Proofs.— "  The  natural  order  of 
the  proofs  in  actions  for  defamation  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiS, 
where  the  general  issue  has  been  pleaded,  is : 

"  (1)  PlaintifPs  special  character  and  extrinsic  matter. 

"  (2)  Publication  of  the  defamatory  matter. 

"  (3)  The  colloquium  and  innuendoes. 

"(4)  Malice. 

"(5)  Damage. 

Wliere  the  words  are  actionable  only  by  reason  of  the  plaintiffs 
holding  an  office  or  exercising  a  profession  or  trade,  the  plaintifE 
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must  prove  that  he  held  such  office  or  exercised  such  profession 
or  trade  at  the  date  of  publication,  and  that  the  words  complained 
of  were  spoken  of  him  in  that  capacity."  NewelL  Defamation, 
Slander  &  Libel,  751. 

Upon  a  recent  trial,  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  prove,  under  ob- 
jection and  exception,  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  that  he  was 
a  married  man.  Held, -no  error;  and  this  proof  was  competent, 
not  to  show  special  damages,  as  none  had  been  alleged,  but  as 
bearing  upon  the  hurtful  tendency  of  the  libel  and  the  general 
damage.  Morey  v.  Morning  Journal  Amo.  9  L.  B.  A.  621, 123 
K  Y.  207. 

Kepetition  of  slanderous  charge  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  suit  may  be  proven  to  show  motive.  Boot  v.  Lowndes^  6 
Hill,  618,  41  Am.  Dec.  762;  Johnson  v.  Broton,  57  Barb.  118; 
Bassell  v.  Blmorey  48  N.  T.  661;  Gray  v.  J^eUis,  6  How.  Pr. 
290;  Inman  v.  Foster,  8  Wend.  602;  Bistm  v.  Bose,  69  N.  Y. 
122;  Clapp  v.  Devlm,  3  Jones  &  S.  170;  Flanders  v.  6hqfj  25 
Hun,  553;  Titus  v.  Sumner^  44  N.  Y.  266;  Miller  v.  JK^Tj  8 
McCord,  L.  285,  13  Am.  Dec.  722. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  whether  repetitions  subse- 
quent to  the  commencement  of  the  suit  may  be  shown.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authorities  above  cited,  see  Frazer  v.  McGlosJeey^  60 
N.  Y.  337, 19  Am.  Kep.  193;  Distin  v.  Boss,  69  N.  Y.  122;  Starck 
V.  Buffalo  Qerma/n  B.  Primimg  Asso.  22  Alb.  L.  J.  135;  John- 
son  V.  Brown^  57  Barb.  118;  Miller  v.  Kerr,  2  McCord  L.  285, 
13  Am.  Dec.  722, 1  Whart  Crim.  Ev.  p.  44,  §  32;  Abbott,  Trial 
Brief,  666;  Kennedy  v.  Oifford,  19  Wend.  296. 

On  a  trial  the  witness  was  asked  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
"When  you  read  this  article  did  you  recognize  its  application  or 
any  particular  individual?"  He  answered,  "I  did."  Then  he  was 
asked,  "Who  was  the  person  that  you  recognized  that  this  article 
referred  to?"  and  he  answered  "Leo  Oppenheim."  This  evidence 
was  improper.  It  was  for  the  people  to  show  facts  from  which 
the  jury  might  infer  that  Oppenheim  was  the  person  intended  by 
defendant.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  that  they  recognized 
Oppenheim  as  referred  to,  was  only  the  statement  of  their  opin- 
ion. This  matter  was  not  one  for  experts.  Their  opinion  must 
have  been  based  upon  facts  known  to  them.  They  should  have 
testified  only  to  such  facts.  If  this  kind  of  testimony  were  proper, 
then  the  defendant  could  have  called  witnesses  to  testify  that  they 
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4lid  not  recognize  Oppenheim  as  the  person  referred  to.  But  Buch 
testimony  would  be  plainly  improper.  This  principle  is  distinctly 
decided  in  Van  Veckten  v.  Hopkins^  6  Johns.  211,  4  Am.  Dec. 
589;  Gibson  v.  WilliamSy  4  Wend.  320;  Maynard  v.  Beo/rdalei/y 
7  Wend.  561,  22  Am.  Dec.  595;  Weed  v.  Bibbim,  82  Barb.  815, 
And  by  implication  in  Wright  v.  Page^  86  Barb.  441;  People  v. 
Pa/rr,  5  N.  T.  Crim.  Eep.  34. 

§  563.  A  Restriction  upon  Plaintilf 's  Eyidence  Noted.— 

-^^The  plaintiff  should  never  be  permitted  to  give  in  evidence  words 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  another  action.  Moot  v.  LovmdeSj 
6  Hill,  518,  41  Am.  Dec  762,  per  Bronson,  J.;  DeFries  v.  Dor 
viesj  7  Car.  &  P.  112,  per  Tindal,  J.  The  reason  is  obvious;  the 
•defendant  might  be  compelled  to  pay  damages  twice  for  the  same 
injury.  In  the  present  case,  the  words  allowed  to  be  proven, 
being  actionable  ji^er  se^  and  having  been  spoken  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  a  second  action  would  have  been  clearly 
maintainable  for  them.  They  were  spoken  in  September,  1871, 
And  the  trial  was  in  September,  1872.  In  Keenholts  v.  Becker^ 
S  Denio,  846,  it  was  expressly  adjudicated  that  words  spoken  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action  were  not  admissible  to  aggravate 
the  damages;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of 
that  decision."  Rapallo,  «/.,  in  Fra&er  v.  Mcdoekey^  60  N.  Y. 
588, 19  Am.  Eep.  198. 

§  564.  Evidence  in  Aggravation  of  Damages. — The  violence 
of  the  language,  the  nature  of  the  imputation  conveyed  and  the 
fact  that  the  defamation  was  deliberate  and  malicious  will  aggra- 
vate the  damages.  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  publica- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  given  in  evidence,  and  any  previous 
transaction  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  which  has 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  or  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  history  of  the  case;  the  rank  or  position  in 
society  of  the  parties;  that  the  attack  was  entirely  unprovoked; 
that  defendant  could  easily  have  ascertained  that  the  charge  he 
made  was  false;  and  evidence  may  be  given  to  show  that  the 
defendant  was  culpably  reckless  or  grossly  negligent  in  the  mat- 
ter; the  mode,  the  extent  and  the  long  continuance  of  publication. 
Such  evidence  is  admissible  with  a  view  to  damages,  although  the 
publication  has  been  admitted  in  the  pleadings.  The  defendant's 
subsequent  conduct  may  aggravate  the  damages,  as  if  he  has 
refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation  or  to  retract  the  charge  he 
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had  made,  Lm  v.  JRohertaon^  1  Stew.  (Ala.)  138;  Gorman  ▼. 
SuttoTiy  82  Pa.  247;  Fero  v.  JRusooe^  4  N.  T.  162.  Newell, 
Defamation,  Slander  &  libel,  785. 

§  565.  Malice  as  an  Element^  Presumptions  as  to. — ^Malice 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  offense;  bnt  it  is  not  necessarj  to 
render  an  act  malicious  that  the  party  be  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
hatred  or  ill-will,  or  that  he  pnrsue  or  entertain  any  general  bad  pnr- 
po8e  or  design.  Express  malice  may  be  shown  by  other  libels  not 
materially  different;  and  imtrnthf  alnef«  and  other  circiimstanoes 
raise  an  inference  of  express  malice.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  mere  fact  of  publication  shows 
malice.  Malice  in  a  legal  sense  means  a  wrongful  act  done  inten* 
tionally,  without  just  cause  or  excuse.  Desty,  Am.  Crim.  L. 
§  140  i.j  citing  Com.  v.  Snelling^  32  Mass.  337;  Com.  v.  Bonner j 
9  Met.  410;  Com.  v.  Blomdmg,  3  Pick.  304,  15  Am.  Dec.  214. 
See  2  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (8th  ed.)  §  1648;  Com.  v.  Harmony 
2  Gray,  289;  McCvUough  v.  Mclntee,  13  U.  0.  C.  P.  441;  WhiU  v. 
NiclwUB,  44  U.  S.  3  How.  266,  11  L.  ed.  591;  Wked&r  v.  Ne^biU, 
65  TJ.  S.  24  How.  544,  16  L.  ed.  765;  Bromage  v.  Prosser^  4 
Bam.  &  C.  247;  Favrmom  v.  Ives^  1  Dowl.  ife  K.  255;  Thompson 
V.  Shackell^  1  Mood,  ife  M.  187;  Maynard  v.  FvremamB  Fund 
Ins.  Co.  34  Cal.  48,  91  Am.  Dec  672;  Beg.  v.  OtUkercole^  2  Lew. 
C.  0.  237,  ante,  §  8  a. 

The  law  not  only  imputes  malice  to  the  defendant,  but  presumes 
that  damages  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence 
of  the  xmlawf ul  act  of  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  cannot,  by  innuendoes,  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
words  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  words  themselves,  and  the 
extrinsic  facts  with  which  they  are  connected.  And  when,  how* 
ever,  they  convey  only  a  general  imputation  upon  his  character^ 
equally  injurious  to  any  one  of  whom  they  might  be  spoken,  they 
are  not  actionable,  unless  such  application  is  made.  Sanderson  v» 
CaldweU,  45  K  Y.  398,  6  Am.  Eep.  105. 

"A  publication  .  •  •  is  to  be  deemed  malicious,  if  no  jus- 
tification or  excuse  therefor  is  shown.  The  publication  is  justified 
when  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  The  publication  is 
excused  when  it  is  honestly  made,  in  the  belief  of  its  truth  and 
upon  reasonable  grounds  for  this  belief,  and  consists  of  fair  com- 
ments upon  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  respect  of  public  a&irs^ 
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or  upon  a  tiling  which  the  proprietor  thereof  offers  or  explains  to 
the  public."    K  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  244. 

Presumption  of  malice  can  only  arise  when  the  publication,  on 
its  face,  is  capable  of  conveying  an  injurious  effect.  Every  man 
is  presumed  to  foresee  and  intend  all  the  mischievous  consequences 
that  may  justly  be  expected  to  flow  from  his  voluntary  acts.  But 
the  cases  of  constructive  malice  are  exclusively  such  as  involve 
words  capable  of  bearing  in  themselves  a  libelous  meaning.  The 
law  in  such  cases  reasonably  presumes  no  more  than  this,  and 
when  a  hidden  defamatory  meaning  is  sought  to  be  attributed  to 
words  in  themselves  innocent,  and  on  their  face  containing  no 
such  sense,  by  extrinsic  facts  outside  and  independent  of  the  pub- 
lication itself,  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  must  be  shown,  by 
averment  and  proof,  to  have  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  defend- 
ant at  the  time  of  publication.  Knickerbocker  JL  Ins.  Co.  v. 
JEcclesme,  6  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  30. 

§  566.  Priyileged  Gommnnications.  —  The  occasion  that 
makes  a  communication  privileged  is  when  one  has  an  interest  in 
a  matter,  or  a  duty  in  regard  to  it,  or  there  is  a  propriety  in  utter- 
ance, and  he  makes  a  statement  in  good  faith  to  another  who  has 
a  like  interest  or  duty,  or  to  whom  a  like  propriety  attaches  to 
hear  [the  utterance.  Van  Wyok  v.  AapvnwaU^  17  N.  T.  190; 
Klinck  V.  CoUy^  46  N.  T.  431;  Svmderlvn  v.  Bradai/reet^  46  N. 
Y.  191,  7  Am.  Eep.  322.  And,  in  a  qualified  way,  the  occasion 
exists  when  there  has  been  put  forth  a  publication  of  general 
public  interest,  or  the  publication  thus  made  in  itself  is  one  to 
which  public  interest  has  been  invited.  Then  there  ia  a  right  to 
make  conmient  upon  that  publication.  And  like  to  this  are  the 
acts  and  conduct  of  public  functionaries,  and,  of  course,  their 
official  productions,  when  made  public  by  themselves  or  in  the 
due  course  of  the  public  business.  HcmMton  v.  Eno^  81  "S.  Y. 
116. 

^^A  communication  made  to  a  person  entitled  to,  or  interested 
in  the  communication,  by  one  who  was  also  interested  in  or  enti- 
tled to  make  it,  or  who  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  the  former  as 
to  afford  a  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  his  motive  innocent, 
is  presumed  not  to  be  malicious,  and  is  called  a  privileged  commu- 
nication."   N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  253. 

The  general  rule  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  libelous  publication  the 
law  implies  malice  and  infers  some  damage.    What  are  called 
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privileged  commnnieations  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Such 
communications  are  divided  into  several  classes,  generally  formu- 
lated thus :  '^A  communication  made  bona  fide  upon  any  subject- 
matter  in  which  the  party  communicating  has  an  interest,  or  in 
reference  to  which  he  has  a  duty,  is  privileged  if  made  to  a  person 
having  a  corresponding  interest  or  duty,  although  it  contained 
criminatmg  matter  which,  without  this  privilege,  would  be  slan- 
derous and  actionable;  and  this  though  the  duty  be  not  a  legal  one, 
but  only  a  moral  or  social  duty  of  imperfect  obligation."  The 
rule  was  thus  stated  in  Ha/rrison  v.  Bush^  6  El.  &  BL  344,  and 
has  been  generally  approved  by  judges  4nd  text-writers  since. 
In  Toogood  v.  Sjyyrvng^  1  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  181,  an  earlier  case,  it 
was  said  that  the  law  considered  a  libelous  ^publication  as  mali- 
cious unless  it  is  fairly  made  by  a  person  in  the  discharge  of  some 
public  or  private  duty,  whether  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  affairs  in  matters  where  his  interest  is  concerned;"  and 
that  statement  of  the  rule  was  approved  by  Folger,  J.^  in  Klmck 
V.  CoOyy,  46  K  T.  427,  and  in  BdmUton  v.  Uno,  81  N.  T.  116. 
In  White  V.  NichoUa,  44  U.  S.  3  How.  266,  291, 11  L.  ed.  591, 
602,  it  was  said  that  the  description  of  cases  recognized  as  privi- 
leged communications  must  be  imderstood  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  "as  being  founded  upon  some  apparently  recog- 
nized obligation  or  motive,  legal,  moral  or  social,  which  may  f airiy 
be  presumed  to  have  led  to  the  pubUcation,  and,  therefore,  jwwa 
facie  relieves  it  from  that  just  impUcation  from  which  the  general 
law  \a  deduced." 

Where  a  communication  is  privileged  on  its  face,  plaintiff  must 
show  both  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause.  Streety  r.  Woodj 
15  Barb.  105.  I 

The  legend  "private  and  confidential"  above  the  caption  of  a 
letter,  or  the  word  "personal"  or  words  of  similar  import  will  not, 
as  matter  of  law,  impart  the  status  of  privilege  to  the  vmting  un- 
less the  evidence  shows  some  relationship  between  the  parties 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  confidentiaL  Bradley  v.  Heathy 
12  Pick.  163,  22  Am.  Dec.  418.  See  Byam  v.  CoUiMj  SLR 
A.  129,  111  N.  T.  143. 

This  principle  applies  to  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  and  ia 
meant  to  protect  the  communications  of  business  and  the  necessary 
confidence  of  man  in  man,  as  where  one  employed  by  a  sheriff  to  ( 

ascertain  and  inform  him  of  the  facts  relating  to  an  interference 
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with  a  levy  upon  certain  cattle,  wrote  a  letter  charging  the  plain- 
tiff with  feloniously  taking  them  (  WaMum  v.  Cooke^  3  Denio, 
110)  or  where,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  father,  a  person  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  character  of  his  daughter's  husband.  AtwUlY.  Machin- 
tosh^  120  Mass.  177.  In  each  instance  the  report  if  made  in  good 
faith,  and  reasonably  believed  true,  was  held  to  be  privileged. 
AtwilZ  V.  Mackintosh^  swpra.  So  it  is  said  to  extend  to  the  con- 
fidential communications  of  friendship  (Holt,  Libel,  235)  and  will 
undoubtedly  include  eyery  case  where  in  the  discharge  of  any 
legal,  natural,  or  social  obligation,  the  defendant  states  what  he 
honestly  believes  the  plaintiff's  character  to  be,  whatever  the 
charges  may  be  which  he  thus  imputes  to  him.  Thus  in  McDovr 
gall  V.  Gla/ridge^  1  Campb.  267,  it  was  held  that  a  letter  written 
confidentially  concerning  a  solicitor,  and  under  an  impression  that 
its  statements  were  well  founded,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  an 
action;  and  in  Hewser  v.  Davmson^  mentioned  in  Bailer's  Nisi 
Prius,  page  8,  where  the  defendant  said  ^4n  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, by  way  of  warning,"  to  one  about  dealing  with  the  plaintiff, 
words  affecting  his  credit,  no  action  would  lie  because  the  manner 
of  speaking  repelled  the  idea  of  malice.  In  White  v.  NicholU^ 
44  IT.  S.  3  How.  286, 11  L.  ed.  600,  Justice  Daniel  enumerates 
among  such  communications,  ^^words  spoken  in  confidence  and 
friendship  as  a  caution,"  and  applying  the  same  principle  to  spe- 
cific cases,  it  is  laid  down  in  a  recent  work  on  this  subject  (Od- 
gers,  Libel  &  Slander,  210)  that  a  father,  guardian  or  intimate 
friend  may  warn  a  young  man  against  associating  with  a  particu- 
lar individual,  or  may  warn  a  lady  not  to  marry  a  particular  sui- 
tor, though  under  the  same  circxmistances  a  stranger  could  not  do 
so.    Byam  v.  Collins,  2  L.  E.  A.  129,  111  N.  T.  143. 

In  an  action  for  libel  it  is  for  the  court  to  determine  whether 
the  alleged  libel  was  a  privileged  communication;  but  the  question 
of  good  faith,  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  actual  malice  remain  for  the  jury.  The  rule  is  the  same 
where  the  alleged  libelous  charge  is  made  against  a  public  officer 
as  such.    Hamilton  v.  Eno^  81  N.  Y.  116. 

§  567.  Rules  as  to  Justification. — When  one  who  is  sued 
for  defamation  deliberately  reaffirms  the  slander,  and  puts  it  on 
the  records  of  the  court  by  way  of  justification,  if  he  fail  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  his  plea,  he  has  done  the  plaintiff  a  new  injury, 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
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wrong.  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  to  justify  may  be  made  in 
good  faith,  or  the  honest  belief  that  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  the 
matter  laid  to  his  charge.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  is  not  diminished  by  the  mistaken  belief  of  the  defend- 
ant. And  when  a  man  is  called  into  court  for  charging  another 
with  a  crime,  he  ought  to  pause  and  examine  before  he  repeats 
the  charge,  and  places  it  on  record;  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
such  a  matter,  it  should  be  at  his  peril,  and  not  at  the  peril  of  the 
injured  party. 

The  justification  must  be  as  broad  as  the  charge;  and  if  the  de- 
fendant fails  in  an  attempt  to  prove  it  true,  he  is  entitled  to  no 
benefit  from  the  evidence  which  may  have  tended  in  that  direc- 
tion.  There  ifl  no  such  thing  as  a  half-way  justification.  When 
several  distinct  things  are  charged,  the  defendant  may  justify  as 
to  one,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  as  to  all;  but  as  to  any 
one  charge,  the  justification  will  either  be  everything  or  nothing. 
Fero  V.  Euacoey  4  N.  Y.  162. 

A  newspaper  article  published  against  the  character  of  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  a  "threatening  letter", 
is  admissible  as  tending  to  explain  the  reason,  motive,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  of  the  letter.    PeopU  v.  TonidU^  81  Cal.  275. 

§  568.  Repetition  of  a  Slander. — The  repetition  of  the  slan- 
der to  a  third  person  without  any  interest  existing  to  call  for  the 
communication,  is  not  admissible;  but  when  the  slander  is  repeated 
to  be  connected  with  instructions  injurious  to  the  plaintifi,  and 
necessarily  connected  with  the  business  or  interests  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  slander  was  spoken,  it  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  damage.  Olmsted  v.  Broym^  12  Barb.  657;  JFowles  v. 
Bowen,  30  N.  Y.  22. 

§  569.  Malice^  how  Proved. — Although  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  prove  the  general  character  of  the  plaintifi  to  be  bad,  yet 
no  mere  reports  or  rumors,  not  amounting  to  proof  of  gen- 
eral character,  nor  information  obtained  by  the  defendant  from 
others  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  unless  accompanied  by  proof 
that  such  information  is  true,  can  be  received  for  the  purpose  of 
rebutting  the  presumption  of  malice.  This  necessarily  reduces 
the  defendant  to  the  proof  of  facts  and  circumstances  known  to 
him  at  the  time  of  making  the  charge,  having  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce a  belief  of  its  truth,  as  the  only  means  of  showing  a  want  of 
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malice,  Bicsh  v.  Prosser^  11  N.  T.  347.  In  this  same  case, 
Selden,  JI,  says :  "  The  defendant  has  the  right  to  prove  the 
absence  of  malice  in  mitigation  of  the  verdict,  and  to  do  this  it  is 
indispensable  to  prove  that  he  believed,  and  had  some  reason  to 
believe,  the  charge  to  be  true  when  it  was  made.  There  are  but 
two  conceivable  modes  of  doing  it,  one  by  proving  that  he 
received  snch  information  from  others  as  induced  him  to  believe 
the  charge  to  be  true;  the  other  by  showing  the  existence  of  facts 
within  his  knowledge  calculated  to  produce  a  belief."  In  Cooper 
V.  Barber^  24  Wend.  105,  Bronson,  e/.,  says :  "  Facts  and  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  disprove  malice,  by  showing  that  the  de- 
fendant, though  mistaken,  believed  the  charge  true  when  it  was 
made,  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of  damages."  See 
also  Bishey  v.  Shaw^  12  N.  Y.  67. 

§  570.  Evidence  of  Intent  Material. — Where  an  act  innocent 
in  itself,  becomes  criminal,  when  done  with  a  particular  intent, 
that  intent  is  the  material  fact  to  constitute  the  crime.  Bex  v. 
WUhera^  3  T.  E.  429.  And  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  mere  publication  of  a  paper  is  not,  per  sCy  criminal;  for 
otherwise,  the  copying  of  the  indictment  by  the  clerk,  or  writing 
a  friendly  and  admonitory  letter  to  the  father,  on  the  vices  of  his 
son,  would  be  criminal.  The  intention  of  the  publisher,  and 
every  circumstance  attending  the  act,  must  therefore  be  cogniz- 
able by  the  jury  as  questions  of  fact.  And  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  publication  is  innocent;  that  it  has  no  mischievous  or 
evil  tendency;  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  not  in  fault;  that 
the  publication  was  inadvertent,  or  from  any  other  cause,  was  no 
libel,  how  can  they  conscientiously  pronounce  the  defendant 
guilty  from  the  mere  fact  of  publication  ?  People  v.  Orom/oell^  3 
Johns.  Gas.  364. 

§  571.  Accused  may  Swear  to  his  Intent.-^To  constitute  a 
crime,  there  must  in  all  cases  be  a  criminal  intent  Beg.  v.  MvJr 
linsy  3  Cox,  0.  C.  526;  People  v.  Fa/rrell,  30  Cal.  316;  St.  Charles 
V.  CMaiUy,  18  111.  407;  Campbell  v.  Com.  84  Pa.  197;  Qenet  v. 
MitcheUy  7  Johns.  130;  People  v.  SvUwam,^  4  N.  T.  Grim.  Rep. 
197.  At  one  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  doubtful  whether  the 
party  accused  could  swear  directly  as  to  his  intent  when  the  ques- 
tion was  involved  in  the  issue.  In  People  v.  Baker^  96  N.  Y. 
340,  where  the  indictment  was  for  obtaining  property  under  false 
pretenses,  the  defendant  was  asked  by  his  counsel  to  state  what 
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was  his  intention  in  receiving  the  $575.  This  was  objected  to, 
excluded,  and  held  error.  The  same  principle  is  decided  in  Me- 
Kown  Y.  Hv/rUeTj  30  IS,  Y.  625,  was  a  case  for  malicions  proseco- 
tion.  Another  illnstration  is  found  in  Kerrcdns  v.  People,  60  N. 
Y.  228,  14  Am.  £ep.  158,  which  was  the  case  of  an  assanlt  with  a 
deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  kilL  The  question  in  this  case  was : 
"  What  was  your  intention  in  taking  the  axe  from  the  shed  ? "  It 
was  rejected.  The  court,  on  appeal,  held  this  to  be  error,  and 
reversed  the  judgment. 

§  572.  Fair  Griticisin  Allowed. — ^Where  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  libelous  matters  complained  of  were  in  the  way  of  com- 
ments openly  made  upon  the  acts  and  conduct  of  public  officers 
in  matters  of  public  interest  and  importance,  and  if  they  are 
within  the  limits  of  a  fair  and  honest  criticism,  and  are  not 
inspired  by  actual  malice  they  are  privileged  by  the  occasion,  and, 
therefore,  not  libelous.  Folkard,  Starkie,  Slander  &  Libel  (4th 
Eng.  ed.)  p.  311,  §  246'.  The  existence  of  the  privilege  does  not 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  statements  made.  Folkard,  Starkie, 
Slander  &  Libel,  p.  319,  §  256;  King  v.  Root,  4  Wend.  113; 
Cla/rk  V.  MoVynecmx,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  Div.  247.  The  only  limit  to 
the  privilege,  is  that  the  comments  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  a 
fair  and  honest  criticism  and  without  actual  malice.  Campbell  v. 
Spottiswoode,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  185;  Cooper  v.  Zawson,  8  Ad.  &  El. 
746;  Wason  v.  WaUer,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  34;  Henwood  v.  Sarrisany 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  606;  Tv/rnbvU  v.  Bird,  2  Fost.  &  F.  508;  J&ist/wood 
V.  Holmes,  1  Fost.  &  F.  349;  Dmis  v.  Dtmccm,  L.  R  9  0.  P. 
396;  SpiU  v.  McmU,  L.  R.  4  Exch.  232;  Klinok  v.  Colhy,  46  N. 
Y.  427;  Cla/rh  v.  Molyneaux,  supra.  The  question  of  malice  is 
exclusively  for  the  jury  whenever  (as  in  the  case  of  privilege) 
express  malice — ^not  legal  malice — must  be  proved.  Clark  v. 
Molyneaux  and  Klmck  v.  Colhy,  supra. 

In  criticising  the  productions  of  an  author,  the  laws  allows  con- 
siderable latitude.  The  interests  of  literature  and  science  require 
that  the  productions  of  authors  shall  be  subject  to  fair  criticism; 
that  even  some  animadversion  may  be  permitted,  unless  it  appears 
that  the  critic,  under  the  pretext  of  reviewing  his  book,  takes  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  character  of  the  author,  and  of  hold- 
ing liim  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  hatred,  or  contempt.  Li 
other  words  the  critic  may  say  what  he  pleases  of  the  literary 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  published  production  of  an  author;  but 
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with  respect  to  his  personal  rights^  relating  to  his  reputation,  the 
critic  has  no  more  privilege  than  any  other  person  not  assuming 
the  business  of  criticism.  He  may  say,  as  Burke  said  of  the  style 
of  Gibbon,  that  it  is  execrable;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  author 
himself  is  execrable,  or  that  he  is  personally  affected  or  absurd  or 
wayward. 

He  may  say  of  the  orator  who  uses  excessive  gesticulation  and 
vociferation,  mistaking  extravagant  action  and  verbosity  for  elo- 
quence, that  he  has  all  the  contortions,  without  any  of  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Sybil.  He  can  say  of  the  player  that  he  mouths  his 
speech,  as  many  players  do,  or  that  "  he  saws  the  air  too  much 
with  his  hand,"  or  that  he  "  tears  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags, 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 

The  critic  can  call  a  painting  a  daub  and  an  abortion,  but  he 
cannot  call  the  painter  himself  a  low,  discreditable  pretender  and 
an  abortion.  The  most  comprehensive  freedom  in  animadverting 
upon  the  productions  and  actions  of  public  men  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  I  heartily  say  with  Lord  Ellenborough,in  Tciba/rt 
V.  TippeTy  1  Campb.  360 :  "Liberty  of  criticism  must  be  allowed, 
or  we  should  have  neither  purity  of  taste  nor  of  morals.  Fair 
discussion  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  truth  of  history  and  the 
advancement  of  science.  That  publication,  therefore,  I  shall 
never  consider  a  libel  which  has  for  its  object  not  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  any  individual,  but  to  correct  misrepresentation  of 
fact,  to  refute  sophistical  reasoning,  to  expose  a  vicious  taste 
for  literature,  or  to  censure  what  is  hostile  to  morality." 

"  A  fair  and  candid  criticism,  though  severe,  of  a  literary  work, 
exposing  its  faults,  is  privileged;  but  if  the  criticism  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  personal  calumny  of  the  author,  aside  from  the  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  criticism,  it  becomes  libelous.  So  of  a  communi- 
cation made  in  good  faith  by  a  person  in  the  discharge  of  some 
private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  aflfairs 
or  in  matters  in  which  he  is  interested;  such  as  a  warning  to  a 
relative  not  to  marry  a  certain  person  for  special  reasons  affecting 
his  character;  or  a  protest  by  inhabitants  of  a  school  district 
against  the  character  of  an  applicant  to  teach;  or  a  complaint  to  a 
superior  against  an  inferior  officer,  in  order  to  obtain  redress;  or 
an  account  of  the  character  of  a  servant  in  answer  to  proper 
inquiry;  or  a  report  of  a  servant's  conduct  to  his  master;  or  a  true 
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Btatement  in  defense  of  one's  own  character  and  interests,  or  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  a  society,  or  to  aid  in  the  exposore  or  detec- 
tion of  crime,  or  to  protect  the  public  or  a  friend  from  being 
swindled  or  otherwise  injured.  Such  communications,  although 
to  some  extent  false,  are  privileged  if  made  without  malice  and 
for  justifiable  ends."  Browne,  Orim.  L.  78,  citing  Wright  t. 
Woodgate,  2  Oromp.  M.  &  R.  578. 

The  mere  theoretical  discussion  of  abstract  propositions  relating 
to  the  science  of  government,  or  to  questions  of  political  economy 
or  individual  rights  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criminal  cognizance. 
It  is  only  where  such  discussion  assumes  an  intemperate  or  inflam- 
matory aspect,  directly  menaces  the  peace  and  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, or  .incites  the  populace  to  riot  and  revolution  that  restraint 
may  be  imposed  in  the  way  of  criminal  indictment 

The  great  Homestead  riot  cases  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
summer  of  1892  afford  instructive  reading  as  elucidative  of  this 
topic,  also  of  the  far  wider  questions  involved  in  the  crime  of 
treason. 

§  673.  Bule  as  to  Editors  and  Reporters. — ^^A  prosecution 
for  libel  cannot  be  maintained  against  a  reporter,  editor,  pub- 
lisher, or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  for  the  publication  therein, 
of  a  fair  and  true  report  of  any  judicial,  legislative  or  other  pub- 
lic and  official  proceeding,  or  of  any  statement,  speech,  argument 
or  debate  in  the  course  of  the  same,  without  proving  actual  mal- 
ice in  making  the  report. 

"Every  editor,  or  proprietor  of  a  book,  newspaper  or  serial,  and 
every  manager  of  a  partnership  or  incorporated  association,  by 
which  a  book,  newspaper  or  serial  is  issued,  is  chargeable  with  the 
publication  of  any  matter  contained  in  such  book,  newspaper  or 
serial.  But  in  every  prosecution  for  libel  the  defendant  may  show 
in  his  defense  that  the  matter  complained  of  was  published  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  fault  and  against  his  wishes,  by  another  who 
had  no  authority  from  him  to  make  the  publication,  and  whose 
act  was  disavowed  by  him  so  soon  as  known."  N.  Y.  Penal  Code, 
§§  246,  247. 

These  provisions,  although  cited  from  a  New  York  statute,  are 
quite  general  throughout  the  American  Union. 

§  574.  Misceilaneons  Authorities  on  the  Subject. — ^In  crim- 
ineiX  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  reasonable  doctrine  is,  that  some 
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<^onnection  most  be  shown  between  the  publication  complained  of , 
and  the  publications  admitted  in  evidence  to  prove  actual  malice; 
but  if  these  tend  to  show  ill  will  toward  the  person  concerning 
whom  the  publication  complained  of  is  made,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  indicate  a  persistent  disposition  of  hatred  or  ill  will 
toward  him,  or  if  they  appear  to  be  a  part  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
bring  him  into  public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently  near  in  time  to  afford  a  natural  inference  that  the  same 
state  of  mind  existed  when  the  publication  complained  of  was 
made,  they  are  admissible,  although  they  are  subsequent  to  the 
publication  complained  of,  and  do  not  expressly  refer  to  it  EJr 
dridge  v.  State,  27  Fla.  162. 

The  publisher  of  a  libel  cannot  escape  liability  by  veiling  a 
calumny  under  artful  or  ambiguous  phi-ases,  or  by  indirectly 
charging  that  which  would  be  slanderous,  if  imputed  in  direct 
and  undisguised  language.  Scmderson  v.  Cald/weU,  45  K.  Y.  401, 
6  Am.  Rep.  105. 

"Whdre  the  terms  of  the  communication  are  indirect,  the  impu- 
tation of  an  act  committed  may  be  inferred,  where  the  defendant 
expresses  a  suspicion  or  opinion,  or  institutes  a  comparison,  or 
delivers  the  words  as  matter  of  hearsay,  or  by  way  of  interrogation 
or  answer,  or  exclamation,  or  uses  disjunctive  or  adjective  words, 
or  speaks  ironically;  or,  in  general,  where  the  statement  virtually 
includes  or  assumes  the  commission  of  the  principal  act,  or  a  strong 
suspicion  of  it"     1  Stark.  Slander  &  Libel,  63. 

"But  where  the  name  of  the  plaintiflE  is  not  stated,  or  where  a 
portion  only  of  his  name  is  stated,  then  if  the  application  of  the 
matter  to  the  plaintifE  is  denied,  the  burden  is  upon  him  to  show 
its  application.  To  do  this  he  must  prove  facts  which  show  such 
application;  he  cannot  prove  the  application  directly,  by  asking  a 
witness  who  has  read  the  application  whom  he  understood  to  be 
intended."    Townshend,  Slander  &  Libel,  §  375  a. 

Section  724  of  Moore's  Criminal  Law,  contains  many  illustra- 
tions of  what  the  courts  construe  as  criminal  libel.  Obviously, 
any  evidence  calculated  to  establish  the  publication  of  any  of  the 
enumerated  acts  should  be  regarded  as  relevant  The  section 
referred  to,  is  as  follows:  "An  indictment  lies  for  publishing 
words  which  contain  that  sort  of  imputation  which  is  calculated 
to  vilify  a  man  and  bring  him  into  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule, 
though  the  words  impute  no  punishable  crime."  Archb.  Crim. 
57 
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Pr.  &  PL  204;  StaU  v.  Fa/rley,  4  McCord,  L.  317;  Cam.  ▼.  Cfiap- 
mcmj  13  Met  68;  State  v.  JBendereonj  1  Rich.  L.  179;  Hex  v. 
FcnoneUy  1  W.  KeL  58;  Steeie  v.  ScmtJmicTcy  9  Johns.  214.  Thi» 
to  write  that  a  man  is  a  swindler  or  a  hypocrite,  or  an  itchj  old 
toad  (2  Archb.  Grim.  Pr.  &  PI.  204;  Thorley  v.  Kerry ^  4  Taunt 
355)  or  a  drunkard  {OUe»  v.  Staie^  6  Ga.  276)  or  a  cnekold  and 
a  story  {GUes  v.  State^  supra)  or  is  insane  {Sex  v.  Sarvetfy  i 
Bam.  &  0.  257;  Southtoorth  v.  StevenSy  10  Johns.  443)  or  that  a 
woman  has  been  guilty  of  fornication  {JSeg.  y.  I/mgley^  3  Salk« 
190;  Rex  v.  Wettje,  2  Campb.  142;  and  see  State  v.  Avery ^  7  Conn. 
267,  18  Am.  Dec.  105)  is  libelous  and  indictable.  Barbour,. 
Crim.  L.  232.  So  it  is  indictable  to  charge  a  man  with  a  gross 
want  of  feeling  ( Weaver  v.  LLoyd^  4  Dowl.  &  R.  230)  or  with 
wanting  discretion  (2  Archb.  Crim.  Pr.  &  PL  204)  or  with  hav- 
ing committed  any  crime.  Whart  Am.  Crim.  L.  §  2527;  St€sU  y^ 
White,  29  K  C.  180;  Hillhauae  v.  Durmmg,  6  Conn.  391;  WdUcer 
y.  Wvrm,  8  Mass.  248.  It  is  libelous  to  write  concerning  a  man, 
^I  look  upon  him  as  a  rascal  and  haye  watched  him  for  many 
years'  (  WUUa/ms  y.  Ka/mes,  4  Humph.  9)  or  that  ^e  is  thought 
no  more  of  than  a  thief  or  a  counterfeiter.'  Ndeon  Y^Muegrwoej 
10  Mo.  648." 
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CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACY. 

§  575.   What  Constitutes  Conspiracy. 

576.  One  Member  of  the  Confederacy  may  be  Convicted. 
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d.  Oth&r  Sustaining  Authorities. 

579.  Defendant's  OuiU  must  be  Established  by  Evidence  of  his 

own  Acts. 

580.  Rtile  as  to  Criminal  Intent. 

581.  When  Proof  of  Conspiracy  must  First  be  Shown. 

582.  What  may  be  Shown  in  Aggravation  of  the  Offense. 
683.  Rule  from  the  ^^Star  Route'*  Case  as  to  Reasonable  Doubt. 

§  575.  What  Constitutes  Conspiracy.— "If  two  or  more  per- 
sons conspire,  either 

"1.  To  commit  a  crime;  or 

"2.  Falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict  another  for  a  crime,  or  to 
procure  another  to  be  complained  of  or  arrested  for  a  crime;  or 

"3.  Falsely  to  institute  or  maintain  an  action  or  special  proceed- 
ing; or 

"4.  To  cheat  and  defraud  another  out  of  property,  by  any  means 
which  are  in  themselves  criminal,  or  which,  if  executed,  would 
amount  to  a  cheat,  or  to  obtain  money  or  any  other  property  by 
false  pretenses;  or 

"5.  To  prevent  another  from  exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling 
or  doing  any  other  lawful  act,  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or 
by  interfering  or  threatening  to  interfere  with  tools,  implements, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with  the  use  or 
employment  thereof;  or 

"6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public 
morals,  or  to  trade  or  commerce,  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruo- 
tion  of  justice,  or  of  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

899 
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"Each  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  N.  Y.  Penal  CJode, 
chap.  8,  §  168. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  originally  the  definition  of 
conspiracy  did  not  include  anything  more  than  confederacies  to 
charge  falsely  a  person  with  criminality.  Thus  Lord  Coke  de- 
scribes the  offense  as  "a  consultation  and  agreement  between  two 
or  more,  to  appeal  or  indict  an  innocent  person  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously, whom  accordingly  they  cause  to  be  indicted  or  appealed; 
and  afterwards  the  party  is  lawfully  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of 
twelve  men."  Blackstone  also  seems  to  regard  the  offense  to  be 
confined  to  a  malicious  accusation.  4  BL  Oom.  136.  There  are 
several  cases  in  the  Year  Books  that  favor  the  same  limitation. 
And,  in  fact,  this  species  of  indictment  was  the  remedy  for  the 
same  wrong,  considered  in  its  criminal  aspect,  for  which  an  action 
for  a  malicious  prosecution  was  the  remedy,  considered  in  its  civil 
aspect.  It  is  much  in  this  light  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  Ja- 
cob's Law  Dictionary,  title  Conspiracy ^  and  in  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
chap.  72,  §  2.  But  the  doctrine  was  soon  expanded  beyond  its 
limit,  and,  among  other  cases,  it  was  held  that  although  no  indict- 
ment had  been  found,  or  even  though  no  complaint  had  been  laid 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  only  object  appearing  was  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  an  individual,  a  prosecution  for  conspiracy  could 
be  maintained.  This  was  the  ruling  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
case  of  ReTi  v.  Pa/rsonSj  1  W.  Bl.  392;  StoUe  v.  HuMvng^  41  N. 
J.  L.  208. 

A  conspiracy  being  an  agreement  to  commit  a  criminal  or  un- 
lawful act,  the  criminality  must  exist  either  in  the  principal  act 
(the  end)  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
information  must  therefore  set  out  directly,  and  not  by  way  of 
inference,  the  criminal  or  unlawful  act,  either  in  the  end  or  means. 
StaU  V.  KeoGh^  40  Vt.  113;  StaU  v.  Crowley^  41  Wia  271,  22 
■Am.  Eep.  719;  Com,  v.  SJiedd^  7  Oush.  514;  State  v.  Jones^  13 
Iowa,  270;  1  Bennett  &  Heard,  Lead.  Orim.  Oas.  264  and  notes; 
Com,  V.  Eastman^  1  Gush.  189, 48  Am.  Dec.  596;  State  v.  jRobertSj 
34  Me.  320;  StaU  v.  Bewitt,  31  Me.  396;  Work  v.  WiUardy  15 
N.  H.  396;  Lambert  v.  People,  9  Cow.  578;  JSartman  v.  Com.  5 
Barr.  60;  United  States  v.  Oruikshank,  92  U.  S.  542-558,  23  L. 
ed.  588-593;  1  Archb.  Orim.  Pr.  &  PL  283,  noU  1;  State  v. 
Wilson,  30  Conn.  504. 

At  first  to  bring  popular  leaders  to  the  block,  the  law  of  con- 
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spiracy  has  in  later  times  been  invoked  to  suppress  combinations 
among  workmen  to  better  their  condition.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  judges  in  this  country  have  looked  upon  it  with  disap- 
proval, and  expressed  a  determination  to  restrict  rather  than  extend 
it  See  2  Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  L.  227,  229;  State  v.  Keaoh,  40 
Vt.  118;  State  v.  J(meB^  13  Iowa,  270;  Com.  v.  HunU  *  Met.  Ill, 
38  Am.  Dec.  346;  C(ym.  v.  Shedd^  7  Gush.  514. 

§  576.  One  Member  of  the  Confederacy  may  be  Convicted.— 

"While  it  takes  at  least  two  to  make  a  conspiracy,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  even  two  persons  defendants.  One  alone  may  be 
convicted  upon  proof  that  there  was  a  criminal  conspiracy  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  This  is  elementary  law.  2  Bishop,  Crim. 
Proc.  §  186;  3  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  L.  (6th  ed.)  §§  2340,  2344,  2346; 
St(Ue  V.  AdcMns^  1  Houst.  Crim.  Cas.  361;  Ci9w^.  v.Irwin^  8  Phila. 
380.  The  doctrine  of  criminal  conspiracy  rests  upon  the  obvious 
proposition  that  the  power  of  many  for  mischief  against  the  one 
is  so  great  that  the  state  should  protect  the  one.  State  v.  Rowley^ 
12  Conn.  112;  Reg.  v.  Duffidd,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  432. 

§  577.  Proof  under  Indictment  Governed  by  same  Bnles 
as  in  other  Cases. — ^An  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  stands  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  with  an  indictment  for  any  other  crime. 
There  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  term  "conspiracy,"  such  as  that 
it  should  establish  a  man's  guilt  by  evidence  of  the  acts  of  other 
men.  Wright,  Criminal  Conspiracies,  69,  71;  People  v.  ThomSy 
3  Park.  Crim.  Eep.  256;  People  v.  Courtney^  1  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep. 
64;  Cvyler  v.  McCartney ^  40  N.  T.  221;  Ormshy  v.  PeopU^  53  N. 
Y.  472;  Com.  v.  WorJcy  43  Phila.  Leg.  Int.  57;  Johnson  v.  Mil- 
lev  J  63  Iowa,  529,  50  Am.  Eep.  758;  United  States  v.  JoneSy  3 
Wash.  C.  C.  209;  Swan  v.  Com.  104  Pa.  218. 

§  &78.  Declarations  of  Co-conspirators  Competent. — Can 

declarations  of  one  of  the  alleged  co-conspirators,  made  subsequent 
to  the  abandonment  or  accomplishment  of  the  conspiracy  be  given 
in  evidence  as  against  a  co-conspirator  i 

The  general  rule  upon  this  subject  has  been  frequently  consid- 
ered by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  some  quite  recent 
eases. 

a.  New  York  Decisions  in  Reference  to. — JnMcCarneyy. 
People^  83  N.  Y.  417,  38  Am.  Eep.  456,  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, the  court  says :  "It  is  a  rule  of  stringency  that  there  must 
be  proof  of  a  conspiracy  before  the  declarations  of  a  co-conspira- 
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tor  can  be  taken  against  one  on  trial  for  that  offense.  Yet  that 
rule  has  sometimes  been  made  to  yield  to  the  other  that  the  order 
of  proof  must  yield  to  the  discretion  of  the  court" 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Dam%^  56  N.  T.  103,  the  court  says : 
"The  general  rule  is,  that  when  sufficient  proof  of  a  conspiracy 
has  been  given  to  establish  the  fact  prima  facie  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  the  acts  and  declarations  of  each  conspirator  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  conmion  object  are  competent  evidence  against 
all.  But  to  make  the  declaration  competent  it  must  have  been 
made  in  furtherance  of  the  prosecution  of  the  common  object^  or 
constitute  a  part  of  the  res  gestcB  of  some  act  done  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  mere  relation  of  something  already  done  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  of  the  conspirators  is  not  competent  evi- 
dence against  the  others.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  state 
ment  in  question  was  a  mere  narration  of  what  had  been  done." 

In  the  case  of  Stone  v.  People^  13  Hun,  265,  a  deposition  by 
one  of  the  alleged  co-conspirators,  the  deposition  having  been 
taken  some  two  or  three  months  after  the  transaction.  The  court 
said :  "The  deposition  of  Stone  was  incompetent  aa  evidence 
against  Blacks  The  evidence  was  given  long  after  the  plaintiffs 
in  error  had  ceased  to  act  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
conspiracy.  For  the  same  reasons  the  deposition  of  Black  was 
not  evidence  against  Stone." 

b.  The  Wisconsin  Bnle. — ^Wisconsin  adopts  substantially  the 
same  rule  in  that  jurisdiction.  The  principle  is  well  established 
that  evidence  of  the  acts  and  declarations  of  co-conspirators,  if 
made  pending  the  conspiracy,  and  in  furtherance  of,  or  with 
reference  to,  the  common  design,  are  admissible  against  all,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  against  whom  the  act  or 
declaration  is  sought  to  be  introduced  should  have  been  a  con- 
spirator at  the  time  the  act  or  declaration  took  place.  If  he  sub- 
sequently joined  the  conspiracy,  he  ratified  the  previous  acts  of 
the  conspirators,  and  made  such  prior  acts  and  declarations  in 
reference  to  the  common  object  evidence  against  him.  HoUb  v. 
StaU,  76  Wis.  99. 

But  it  is  indispensable  that  there  be  proof  sufficient  to  establish 
prima  facie  the  fact  that  a  conspiracy  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
act  or  declaration  sought  to  be  introduced.  Baker  v.  Staie^  80 
Wis.  416. 

c.  Yiews  of  Mr.  Boscoe. — ^In  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence  (5th 
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Am.  ed.)  page  414,  the  learned  author,  referring  to  the  Queeri?8 
Caae^  2  Brod.  &  B.  810,  says :  '*  The  following  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  judges :  *  We  are  of  opinion,  that  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  general  evidence  of  an 
existing  conspiracy  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  received  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evidence,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  shown  that  the  individual  defendants  were  guilty  partici- 
pators in  such  conspiracy.  This  is  often  necessary  to  render  the 
particular  evidence  intelligible,  and  to  show  the  true  meaning  and 
character  of  the  acts  of  the  individual  defendants,  and  on  that 
€UX20unt,  we  presume,  it  is  permitted.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  general  nature  of  the  whole  evidence  in- 
tended to  be  adduced  is  previously  opened  to  the  court,  whereby 
the  judge  is  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of 
affecting  the  individual  defendants  by  particular  proof  applicable 
to  them,  and  connecting  them  with  general  evidence  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy;  and  if  upon  such  opening  it  should  appear  manifest 
that  no  particular  proof  sufiicient  to  affect  the  defendants  is 
intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  judge 
to  stop  the  case  m  Uminej  and  not  to  allow  the  general  evidence 
to  be  received,  which,  even  if  attended  with  no  other  bad  effect, 
such  as  exciting  an  unreasonable  prejudice,  would  certainly  be  a 
useless  waste  of  time." 

d.  Other  Sustaining  Anthorities. — But  to  have  the  declara- 
tion competent  it  must  have  been  made  in  the  f  urtherence  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  object,  or  constitute  a  part  of  the  res 
geatcB  of  some  act  done  for  that  purpose.  A  mere  relation  of 
something  already  done  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of 
the  conspirators  is  not  competent  evidence  against  the  others.  1 
Taylor,  Ev.  p.  542,  §  530. 

So,  on  the  trial  of  one  of  several  defendants  jointly  indicted 
for  an  offense,  the  declaration  of  a  co-defendant,  made  in  the 
absence  of  the  defendant  on  trial,  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
purpose,  are  admissible  when  a  prima  facie  case  of  conspiracy  has 
been  made.  To  authorize  the  admission  of  such  evidence,  an 
•express  averment  in  the  indictment,  of  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy,  is 
not  necessary.     Ooma  v.  State^  46  Ohio  St.  457. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  East  is  as  follows :  *'  That  the  con- 
spiracy or  agreement  among  several  to  act  in  concert  for  a  par- 
ticular end  must  be  estabUshed  by  proof  and  before  any  evidence 
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can  be  given  of  the  acts  of  any  person  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  this  must,  generaUy  speaking,  be  done  by  evidence 
of  the  party's  own  acts,  and  cannot  be  collected  from  the  acts  of 
others,  independent  of  his  own,  as  by  express  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  a  previous  conspiracy  together,  or  of  a  concurrent  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  each  other's  acts."  But  it  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Starkie  that  in  some  peculiar  instances  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish  the  defendant's  privity  without  first  proving  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  a  deviation  has  been  made  from  the 
general  rule,  and  evidence  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  others  haa 
been  adntitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  previous  to 
the  proof  of  the  defendant's  privity.  In  the  case  of  Place  v. 
Mmater^  65  N.  T.  105,  Mr.  Commissioner  Dwight,  in  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  says :  ^^  Nothing  can  be  better  settled  than  the 
main  proposition  that  the  declarations  of  one  alleged  conspirator 
cannot  be  admitted  against  his  associates  unless  the  conspiracy  be 
established.  There  is,  however,  no  rule  that  the  conspiracy  must 
be  established  first  in  the  order  of  time.  Convenience  may 
require  that  the  declaration  be  admitted  provisionally,  subject  to 
subsequent  proof  of  the  conspiracy.  If  that  is  not  offered,  it 
should  be  stricken  out.  If  this  discretion  is  abused,  there  will  be 
error." 

§  579.  Defendant's  Guilt  must  be  Established  by  Evideueo 
of  bis  own  Acts. — It  is  necessary  that  the  defendant's  guilt, 
either  as  principal  or  accessory,  should  be  finally  established  by 
evidence  of  his  own  acts.  Wright,  Criminal  Conspiracies,  69,  71; 
People  V.  Thomas^  3  Park.  Crim.  Rep.  256;  People  v.  Courtney^ 
28  Hun,  589;  Guyl&r  v.  MoCartney^  40  N.  Y.  221;  Ormtiby  v. 
PeojpU,  53  ]Sr.  T.  472;  Com.  v.  W(^k,  43  Phila.  Legal  Lit  57; 
Johnson  V.  Miller^  63  Iowa,  529;  United  States  Y.JoneSj  3  Wash. 
C.  C.  209;  Swcm  v.  Com.  104  Pa.  218;  Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  L. 
art.  39;  Reg.  v.  Berry,  4  Fost  &  F.  389;  State  v.  Cox,  29  Mo.  475; 
Clem  V.  State,  33  Ind.  418;  ConnaugJUy  v.  State^  1  Wis.  169,  60 
Am.  Dec.  370. 

§  580.  Bute  as  to  Criminal  Intent. — ^To  make  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties  a  criminal  conspiracy,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  act  is  prohibited  by  statute,  but  the  agreement 
must  have  been  entered  into  with  a  criminal  intent  People  v. 
Powell,  63  "E.  Y.  88.  But  to  constitute  a  criminal  intent  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  an  intent  to  violate  the  law;   the  question  is^ 
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did  the  accused  intend  to  do  the  thing  he  did  do,  and  was  that 
thmf^  in  violation  of  law.  People  v.  Grimy  3  N.  T.  Crim.  Rep. 
317;  HdUted  v.  StaU,  41  N.  J.  L.  552,  32  Am.  Rep.  247;  Fox  v. 
State,  3  Tex.  App.  329,  30  Am.  Rep.  144;  Eeg.  v.  Frmce,  13 
Moak,  Eng.  Rep.  385. 

§  581.  When  Proof  ot  Conspiracy  must  First  be  Sliown.— 
The  proof  of  conspiracy  which  will  anthorize  the  introduction  of 
evidence  as  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  co-conspirators  may 
be  snch  proof  only  as  is  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trial  judge, 
to  establish  prima  facie  the  fact  of  conspiracy  between  the  parties, 
or  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  jury  as  tending  to  establish  such 
fact. 

"Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  acts  or  declarations 
of  one  are  admitted  in  evidence  before  sufficient  proof  is  given  of 
the  conspiracy;  the  pi'osecutor  undei'taking  to  furnish  such  proof 
in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  cause."     1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  111. 

The  rules  that  the  conspiracy  must  be  first  established  prima 
facie  before  the  acts  and  declarations  of  one  conspirator  can  be 
received  in  evidence  against  another,  cannot  well  be  enforced 
"where  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy  depends  upon  a  vast  amount 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  a  vast  number  of  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent facts;  and,  in  any  case,  where  such  acts  and  declarations 
are  introduced  in  evidence  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  intro- 
duced on  the  trial,  taken  together,  shows  that  such  a  conspiracy 
actually  existed, — it  will  be  considered  immaterial  whether  the 
conspiracy  was  established  before  or  after  the  introduction  of  such 
acts  and  declarations."    State  v.  Wi/rmerj  17  Kan.  298. 

In  many  important  cases  evidence  has  been  given  of  a  general 
conspiracy,  before  any  proof  of  the  particular  part  which  the 
accused  parties  have  taken.  Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  (7th  ed.)  415.  "  In 
some  peculiar  instances,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
the  defendant's  privity  without  first  proving  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  a  deviation  has  been  made  from  the  general  rule,  and 
evidence  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  others  has  been  admitted  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  previous  to  the  proof  of  the 
defendant's  privity."     Roscoe,  Crim.  Ev.  414. 

§  582.  What  may  be  Sliown  in  Aggravation  of  tlie  Offense. 

— In  State  v.  Mwyberry,  48  Me.  218,  it  was  held  that  if  the  con- 
spirators carry  out  the  object  of  conspiracy,  that  fact  may  be 
alleged  in  aggravation  of  the  ofiense,  and  given  in  evidence  to 
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prove  the  conspiracy.  Though  the  offense  of  conspiracy,  even 
where  the  overt  act  is  committed,  is  complete  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  overt  act,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  constitnte  the  crime,  yet  the  conspiracy  must  be  deemed  to 
continue  during  the  commission  of  the  overt  act.  (hm.  v.  Cfar- 
Ues^  3  Brewst  575;  State  v.  Ormiston^  66  Iowa,  148. 

Mere  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  without  actual  participation  in 
it  is  insufficient  to  convict.  Indeed,  such  evidence  is  inadmissi- 
ble. People  V.  EvcmSy  90  IlL  384.  But  presence  at  a  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  may  be  shown  as  evidence  of  participation.  Spies 
V.  People,  122  DL  1,  8  Am.  St  Eep.  320. 

§  583.  Rule  from  the  ^^Star  Route''  Case  as  to  Reasonable 
Doubt. — ^^All  crimes  are  generally  more  or  less  difficult  to  estab- 
lish; but  conspiracies  are  peculiarly  the  product  of  darkness. 
Conspiracies  are  very  seldom  reduced  to  writing.  They  are  entered 
into  sometimes  in  a  very  informal  way;  generally,  in  fact,  in  an 
informal  way.  The  parties  may  not  come  together  at  aU.  They 
may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  if,  by  any  means, 
by  telegraph  or  letter  or  by  dumb  show,  if  any  of  them  are  dumb, 
if  by  any  means  whatever,  they  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  crime  against  the  government 
that  is  a  conspiracy,  provided  it  be  followed  by  an  overt  act  It 
is  said  that  you  ought  not  to  convict  men  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence unless  it  be  of  the  clearest  and  most  absolutely  convincing 
character.  The  rule  in  regard  to  conspiracy,  as  in  regard  to  all 
crimes,  is  that  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  capable  of  making  that  any  clearer.  The  books  contain 
discourses  on  the  subject,  amplifications  of  that  idea,  but  after  all 
it  comes  back  to  the  point  that  every  man  on  the  jury  should  be 
satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
The  reasonable  doubt  ought  to  be  a  doubt  which  arises  out  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  It  ought  not  to  be  conjecture.  It  ought  to 
be  a  doubt  supported  by  a  reason.  There  is  a  difficulty,  though. 
You  are  twelve  men  on  the  jnry.  Tour  organs  are  different,  your 
mental  capacities  are  different,  and  your  powers  of  observation 
are  different.  What  may  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  doubt  to  one 
may  not  seem  so  to  another.  But  that  is  a  difficulty  which  can- 
not be  avoided  as  long  as  twelve  men  have  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.    Each  man  ought  to  be  satisfied 
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in  that  sense.  The  jury  onght  to  be  careful  to  see  that  the  donbt 
arises  ont  of  the  evidence  and  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  A  man 
is  seen  upon  the  street  to  strike  another  upon  the  head  and  fell 
him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon.  The  stricken 
man's  skull  is  cracked  and  he  dies.  It  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  had  a  convenient  apoplectic  fit  and  died  from  it;  but  if 
there  is  no  evidence  of  apoplexy  and  no  evidence  that  that  caused 
bis  death  and  the  blow  was  sufficient  to  cause  his  death  it  would 
be  folly,  weakness,  and  an  unreasonable  ground  that  the  man 
might  have  died  of  apoplexy."  United  States  v.  Dorsey^  3 
Star  Boute  Trials  (Government  ed.)  8188. 
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§  584.  Gonrts-martlal  Entertain  Limited  Jarlsdietlon.-* 

Courts-martial  and  delinquency  courts  are  tribunals  of  special  and 
limited  powers,  having  jurisdiction  only  of  offenses  against  mili- 
tary discipline  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  military  organization  for  which  such  courts  are 
organized. 

The  military  courts  are  courts  of  special,  limited — ^not  general 
— jurisdiction.  While  the  civil  courts  cannot  interfere  with  the 
military  courts,  when  acting  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  former  to  confine  the  latter  strictly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  special  jurisdiction.  Smith  v.  Whi^neyj  116  U.  S, 
167,  29  L.  ed.  601.  In  Be  BogaH,  2  Sawy.  396,  and  in  Ban  parte 
Beed^  100  U.  S.  21,  25  L.  ed.  538,  the  court  inquired  into  the 
fact  whether  the  petitioners  were  in  the  naval  service,  at  the  time 
when  the  alleged  offense  was  committed,  and,  on  finding  that  they 
were,  held,  that  the  courts  were  proceeding  within  their  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction,  and  refused  on  that  ground  to  interfere.  Be 
ZimTTierrrum^  30  Fed.  Eep.  176. 

Military  law  proper  is  that  branch  of  the  public  law  which  is 
enacted  or  ordained  for  the  government  exclusively  of  the  nuli. 
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tary  state,  and  is  operative  equally  in  peace  and  in  war.     1 
Winthrop,  Military  Law,  4. 

Military  law  is  that  portion  of  the  law  of  the  land  designed  for 
the  government  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  administered 
by  special  tribunals.  It  is  superinduced  to  the  ordinary  law  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  citizen  in  his  character  of  soldier; 
and  although  military  offenses  are  not  cognizable  under  the  com- 
mon law  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  articles  of  war 
clearly  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority.    Benet,  Military  Laws  &  Courts-martial,  1. 

§  585.  Bales  of  Evidence  Oovernlng.^While  Congress  has 
authorized  courts-martial,  established  their  composition,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  rules  of  procedure,  it  has  never  prescribed  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  shall  govern  their  proceedings.  Courts-mai-tial, 
being  courts  alone  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  must  therefore  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  evidence  of  the  United  States  criminal  courts.  2 
Opinions  Atty.  Gen.  844;  8  Greenl.  Ev.  §  469. 

These  rules  are  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal 
cases,  except  where  Congress  has  prescribed  otherwise.  The  only 
other  exceptions  which  are  permitted  are  those  which  are  of  nec- 
essity created  by  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  and  its  course  of  proceeding.  3  Greenl.  £v.  §  476, 
cited  in  Ives,  Military  Law,  800. 

§  586.  Arbitrary  Nature  of  the  Eules.— The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  in 
reference  to  the  Ceylon  rebellion  of  1849,  "that  martial  law  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  general  who  commands 
the  army;  in  fact,  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all.*' 

A  military  commission  derives  its  powers  and  authority  wholly 
from  martial  law;  and  by  that  law  and  military  authority  only  are 
its  proceedings  to  be  judged  or  reviewed.  Dynes  v.  Hoover j  61 
U.  S.  20  How.  78, 15  L.  ed.  843;  Ex  parte  VaUandighamy  68  U. 
S.  1  Wall.  243, 17  L.  ed.  589. 

Martial  law  is  the  will  of  the  commanding  officer  of  an  armed 
force  or  of  a  geographical  military  department,  expressed  in  time 
of  war  within  the  limits  of  his  military  jurisdiction,  as  necessity 
demands  and  prudence  dictates,  restrained  or  enlarged  by  the 
orders  of  his  military  chief  or  supreme  executive  ruler.  Speech  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  95  Hansard,  ParL  Debates  (3d  series), 
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80,  8  Opinions  Atty.  Gen.  367;  Examination  of  Major  Andre 
before  Board  of  Officers,  18  Colonial  Pamph. 

Martial  law  and  its  tribunals  have  thus  come  to  be  recognized 
in  the  military  operations  of  all  civilized  warfare.  Washington, 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  repeated  recourse  to  military  com- 
missions. General  Scott  resorted  to  them  as  instruments  with 
which  to  govern  the  people  of  Mexico  within  his  lines.  They  are 
familiarly  recognized  in  express  terms  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  17,  1862,  chap.  201,  §  5;  Mar.  18,  1863,  chap.  76,  §  36; 
Besolution  No.  18,  Mar.  11, 1862;  and  their  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain offenses  is  also  recognized  by  these  acts. 

1  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  pp.  413, 414,  says:  '^For  martial 
law,  which  is  built  upon  no  settled  principles,  but  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary in  its  decisions  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  in  truth 
and  reality  no  law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  as 
a  law." 

Lord  Loughborough,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  Chant  v.  Qovld^  2  H.  Bl.  69,  says: 

^'Martial  law,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Hale,  and  such  also,  as 
it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  does  not  exist  in  England 
at  all.  Where  martial  law  is  established  and  prevails  in  any  coun- 
try, it  is  of  a  totaUy  different  nature  from  which  is  inaccurately 
called  martial  law,  merely  because  the  decision  is  by  a  court- 
martial,  but  which  bears  no  affinity  to  that  which  was  formerly 
attempted  to  be  exercised  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  constitution  and  which  has  been  for  a  century  totaUy 
exploded." 

§  587.  Justified  only  by  Military  Necessity,— The  military 
necessity,  which  justifies  or  excuses  the  exercise  of  martial  law 
over  persons  not  in  the  military  service,  must  be  an  actual,  not  a 
fictitious  necessity.  Martial  law,  which  punishes  without  legal 
trial,  can  only  be  enforced  at  a  place  where  war  is  actually  blaz- 
ing, where  the  courts  are  driven  out  and  a  legal  trial  physically 
impossible.  It  cannot  be  continued  an  hour  after  this  state  of 
things  ceases,  nor  can  it  be  tolerated  at  one  place  because  the 
courts  are  broken  up  by  war  or  insurrection  in  another  plaee. 
Our  views  on  this  point  are  more  fully  expressed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  case  of  Bev.  Jno.  Smith, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  June  1st,  1824.  3  Mackin- 
tosh's Works,  726,  734;  Hale,  Hist  Com.  L.  41-43;  3  Hall,  Const 
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Hist,  of  Eng.  860;  1  Hall,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.  328;  1  Bl.  Com. 
413;  1  DeLolme,  Eng.  Const.  265,  266;  Lieut  Frey^s  Case^  men- 
tioned in  2  DeLolme,  Eng.  Const.  982,  and  in  McArthur,  Military 
Law;  see  also  London  Gazette,  1746,  in  Congressional  Library; 
Steven,  Martial  Law  Com.  561;  Hongh,  Military  Law,  511;  Wel- 
lington's Opinion  of  Martial  Law,  as  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1851,  Hongh,  Military  Law,  515;  Hickman,  Naval  Court- 
Martial,  85;  O'Brien,  Am.  Military  Law,  222,  225,  226;  8  Benton, 
Abr.  Debates,  504;  Debate  on  Jefferson's  Application  for  Suspen- 
sion of  haheas  corjms^  Mackintosh's  speech  on  Smithes  Gase^ 
Mackintosh's  Works,  726;  Brougham's  Speech  on  same  case, 
Brougham's  Speeches.  See  Review  of  SmitKs  Case^  40  Edin- 
burgh Review;  JSarl  of  Lancaster's  Case^  Attainder  Reversed,  1 
Edw.  HI.;  Hale,  P.  C.  499,  500;  Petition  of  Right,  5  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,  424;  Ooeffrejfs  Case^  in  France  Court  of  Cassation, 
June  29,  1832;  24  Journal  Du  Palais,  1218;  Lord  McGuir^s 
Case,  4  How.  St  Tr.  654;  Prynn's  Argument  for  Prosecution, 
690;  Ex  parte  MiOigan,  71  U.  S.  4  Wall.  2,  18  L.  ed.  281. 

§  588.  Review  of  the  Celebrated  Milligan  Case. — "No  graver 
question  was  ever  considered  by  this  court,  nor  one  which  more 
nearly  concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole  people,  for  it  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen  when  charged  with  crime,  to  be 
tried  and  punished  according  to  law.  The  power  of  punishment 
is  alone  through  the  means  which  the  laws  have  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  they  are  ineffectual,  there  is  an  immunity  from 
punishment,  no  matter  how  great  an  offender  the  individual  may 
be,  or  how  much  his  crimes  may  have  shocked  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  country,  or  endangered  its  safety.  By  the  protection  of 
the  law  human  rights  are  secured;  withdraw  that  protection,  and 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited 
people.  H  there  was  law  to  justify  this  military  trial,  it  is  not 
our  province  to  interfere;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  de- 
clare the  nullity  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  decision  of  this 
question  does  not  depend  on  argument  or  judicial  precedents, 
numerous  and  highly  illustrative  as  they  are.  These  precedents 
inform  us  of  the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  liberty  and  to 
relieve  those  in  civil  life  from  military  trials.  The  founders  of 
our  government  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  struggle, 
and  secured  in  a  written  constitution  every  right  which  the  people 
had  wrested  from  power  during  a  contest  of  ages.    By  that  Con* 
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stitution  and  the  laws  authorized  by  it,  this  question  must  be 
determined.  The  provisions  of  that  instrument  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave  room 
for  misconstruction  or  doubt  of  their  true  meaning.  Those  appli- 
cable to  this  case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution which  says,  that  ^the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  case  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;'  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
articles  of  the  amendments.  The  fourth  proclaims  the  right  to 
be  secure  in  person  and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,  and  directs  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall  not  issue  ^^without 
proof  of  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  aflSrmation.''  The 
fifth  declares  ^Hhat  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  presentment  by  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law."  And  the  sixth  guarantees  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
such  manner  and  with  such  regulations  that  with  upright  judges, 
impartial  juries,  and  an  able  bar  the  innocent  will  be  saved  and 
the  guilty  punished.  It  is  in  these  words:  "In  all  criminal 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  tlie  state  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coxmsel  for 
his  defense."  These  securities  for  personal  liberty  thus  embodied, 
were  such  as  wisdom  and  experience  had  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  accused  of  crime.  And  so 
strong  was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so 
jealous  were  the  people,  that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be 
denied  them  by  implication  that  when  the  original  Oonatitution 
was  proposed  for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  opposition;  and, 
but  for  the  belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace 
them,  it  would  never  have  been  ratified."  Md  parte  MHUgan,  71 
U.  S.  4  Wall  120, 18  L.  ed.  296. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  preserved  to  every  one  aocnsed  of 
crime,  who  is  not  attached  to  the  army,  or  navy,  or  militia  in 
actual  service.    Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  ooorts  are 
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open,  and  in  the  proper  and  unobstrncted  exercise  of  their  juri^ 
iliction.  It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war.  JSo 
parU  MiUigan,  71  TJ.  S.  4  Wall.  2, 18  L.  ed.  281. 

The  case  last  above  dted  must  ever  be  regarded  as  among  the 
•celebrated  cases  expository  of  this  entire  subject.  The  prosecu- 
tion was  represented  by  James  Speed  the  Attorney  General, 
Henry  Stanbury  subsequent  in  the  same  position,  and  by  Benjamin 
F.  Butler.  The  defense  was  entrusted  to  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  J. 
E.  McDonald,  James  A.  Garfield  and  David  W.  Field.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  announced  the  order  of  the  court,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Davis  delivered  the  opinion,  followed  by  a  more  elaborate  one 
from  the  Chief  Justice.  Justices  Nelson,  Grier  and  Clifford  dis- 
4Bented.  Swayne,  Wayne  and  Miller  concurred.  Taken  together 
these  two  opinions  together  with  the  briefs  of  counsel  afford  very 
instructive  reading  upon  the  somewhat  obscured  topic  of  the  law. 

§  589.  Extract  from  De  Hart's  Military  Law .— "The  sub- 
ject  of  evidence,  which  presents  so  wide  a  field,  to  be  scrutinized 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
ordinary  or  civil  walks  of  life,  is  of  comparatively  limited  extent 
■as  applied  for  the  purposes  of  military  investigation;  and  this  be- 
-cause  in  the  latter  cases  there  is  a  greater  similarity  in  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  arising  from  the  absence  of  those  diverse 
conditions,  and  complicated  circumstances  both  of  law  and  facts, 
which  distinguish  judicial  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice. 

"It  is  unnecessary  therefore,  that  military  persons  should  be 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  those  niceties  and  distinctions,  in 
regard  to  evidence,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  legal  practitioner 
in  his  daily  business;  but  as  the  rules  which  govern  courts-martial 
are  the  same  as  those  obtaining  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  military  men  should  understand 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence. 

"These  are  gathered  from  the  past^  in  the  gradual  experience  of 
able  men,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  science  of  law, 
and  been  conformed  by  time.  They  are  founded  on  the  *  obser- 
vations of  human  conduct,  on  common  life,  and  living  manners,' 
And  are  acknowledged  as  *  rules  of  law  because  they  are  just  and 
reasonable ;'  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  mere  arbi- 
trary dicta,  upon  the  observance  of  which  a  formal  uniformity 
may  be  preserved,  or  the  convenience  of  the  court  insured,  but  as 
58 
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great  moral  truths  which  govern  or  influence  the  acts  and  opinions 
of  men,  and  are  essential  to  be  known  and  defined  for  the  safety 
of  society."    De  Hart,  Military  Law^^  chap.  16,  p.  334. 

§  590.  Power  of  these  Gonrts  to  Originate  Eyidenee.— 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  power  of  a  court-martial  to 
originate  evidence;  that  is,  to  call  witnesses  not  called  by  either 
party.  While  this  places  a  court-martial  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
a  prosecutor,  yet  there  may  be  points  which  the  court  desires  to 
have  cleared  up,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General  says  that  it  is 
authorized  to  call  before  it  to  give  testimony,  witnesses  whom 
neither  the  prosecution  nor  the  defense  have  summoned,  and  this 
even  after  both  have  closed  their  case.    Ives,  Military  Law,  133. 

§  591.  Functions  of  the  Jndge  Advocate. — "The  judge  advo- 
cate is  the  advising  and  prosecuting  officer  in  military  law  or  be- 
fore a  court-martiaL 

"He  may  be  the  judge  advocate  general,  or  a  deputy  judge  ad- 
vocate. In  conducting  a  trial,  he  represents  the  United  States, 
the  accused,  and  the  court.  The  officer  highest  in  rank  present 
is  president  of  the  court 

"The  officer  who  may  order  a  court-martial  is  competent  to  ap- 
point the  judge  advocate;  the  appointment  for  a  regimental  or  a 
garrison  court-martial  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

"Without  the  order  of  the  court,  he  may  summon  necessary  wit- 
nesses and  he  may  compel  the  attendance  of  any  person  not  in  the 
military  service.  When  it  is  possible,  he  should  send  subpoenas 
through  regular  military  channels.  He  also  conducts  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  observing  the  established  rules  of  evidence. 

"By  order  of  the  court  he  may  be  assisted  by  a  clerk,  preference 
being  given  by  a  soldier. 

"At  the  close  of  the  trial,  without  delay,  he  should  transmit  the 
proceedings  to  the  officer  having  authority  to  confirm  the  sentence." 
Anderson,  Law  Diet,  title  Judge  Advocate^  citing  Eegulations  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  88,  89,  92  (1881). 

§  592.  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Averments  of  the 
Charge. — After  all  preliminary  matters  are  disposed  of  and  the 
case  is  at  issue,  the  judge  advocate  opens  for  the  prosecution,  and 
introduces  evidence  to  support  the  averments  of  the  charge.  The 
defendant  then  presents  his  witnesses,  and  the  trial  is  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil  tribunals. 
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The  rules  of  the  military  law  with  reference  to  evidence  are 
founded  upon  the  civil  and  distinguished  from  military  law;  but 
the  military  courts  are  deficient  in  known  and  accessible  prece- 
dents available  to  decide  doubtful  questions.  In  Whittaker^a 
Cdae^  Attorney  General  Brewster  said :  "As  no  rules  of  evidence 
are  specially  presented  by  Congress  for  the  observance  of  courts- 
martial,  it  must  be  deemed  that  such  courts  are  contemplated  to 
be  governed,  in  general,  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  which  • 
govern  the  ordinary  courts  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  These 
rules  are  supplied  by  the  common  law,  excepting,  of  course* 
where  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  in  which  case  the  latter  pre- 
vails." See  also  GrourU  v.  Govld^  2  H.  Bl.  69;  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc. 
Law,  title  Military  Law, 

§  593.  Liberal  Bules  as  to  Defensive  Evidence.— The  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  the  War  Department  in  reference  to  the 
statement  of  an  accused,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  mem- 
bers of  courts-martial,  and  by  parties  being  tried :  "Great  latitude 
is  undoubtedly  always  allowed  to  an  accused  in  offering  his  de- 
fense. Any  argument  fairly  deducible  from  the  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  malice  in  the  prosecution,  or  to  impeach  the  credit  of 
witnesses  may  be  advanced;  but  this  privilege  ought  not  to  be 
abused,  so  as  to  make  an  argument  the  vehicle  of  satire  and  per- 
sonal ridicule,  and  convert  a  means  of  defense  into  a  weapon  of 
attack." 

"Courts-martial  had  much  better  err  on  the  side  of  liberality 
towards  a  prisoner  than  by  endeavoring  to  solve  nice  and  techni- 
cal refinements  of  the  law  of  evidence,  assume  the  risk  of  injuri- 
ously denying  him  proper  latitude  for  defense."  Ives,  Military 
Law,  134. 

§  594.  Bnle  as  to  CounseL — Persons  having  an  interest  in 
the  trial  cannot  insist  upon  being  admitted  to  act  as  counsel,  or 
have  others  do  this  in  their  behalf.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie,  TJ.  S.  N.  1843,  who  was  charged 
with  "murder  on  board  a  U.  S.  vessel  on  the  high  seas."  On  the 
third  day  of  the  trial  the  judge  advocate  presented  a  paper  signed 
by  two  eminent  legal  gentlemen,  stating  that  "they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  relatives  of  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  one  of  the 
persons  for  the  murder  of  whom  Commander  Mackenzie  was  tben 
upon  trial,  to  attend  the  trial  and  take  part  therein,  by  examining 
and  cross-examining  the  witnesses  who  might  be  produced,  and 
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propoDiiding  such  questions,  and  offering  sndi  snggestions  in  relar 
tion  to  the  proceedings,  and  presenting  such  comments  on  the 
testimony,  when  the  same  shall  be  conclnded  (under  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court)  as  thej  might  deem  necessary."  The  court 
after  mature  consideration,  decided  that  the  application  could  not 
be  granted.  Ives,  Military  Law,  126,  citing  Trial  by  J.  F. 
Cooper,  8,  9;  DeHart,  Military  Law,  318. 

§  595.  Recalling  Witnesses.— After  the  case  is  finished  and 
the  court  closed,  it  may,  if  it  deem  it  necessary,  recall  any  witness 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  discrepancies,  or  clearing  up  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  the  members.  In  such  cases  the  accused  should 
always  be  present.  The  accused  may  himself  be  recalled  for  ex- 
plaining points  of  his  statement  not  clear.  Ives,  Military  Law, 
149. 

§  596.  Eyidenee  of  the  Record  on'Appeal .^Whenever  the 

sentence  of  any  court-martial  shall  be  appealed  from,  which  ap- 
peal shall  always  be  made  within  twenty  days  after  the  decision 
appealed  from  is  made  known  in  published  orders,  such  court,  or 
the  president  thereof,  shall  forthwith  furnish  the  officer,  to  whom 
such  appeal  is  taken,  with  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence touching  the  same. 

This  statement  comprises  simply  a  transcript  of  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  appellant  King,  Guide  for 
Kegunental  Courts-martial,  §  38  (1889). 

If  there  is  any  evidence  before  a  court-martial  establishing  the 
facts  alleged,  or  if  that  court  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  such 
facts  existed  upon  a  conflict  of  evidence  even  where  the  appellate 
court  might  upon  the  same  evidence  arrive  at  a  different  conclu- 
sion, thQ  established  practice  would  prevent  a  review  of  the  decis- 
ion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  legal  evidence  whatever 
that  the  matters  contained  in  such  specification  are  true,  the  court- 
martial  did  not  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  render  its  judgment. 
People  V.  Townsend^  10  Abb.  N.  C.  169. 

So,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  court-martial  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject-matter  and  of  the  person  of  the  accused,  and  evidence 
was  introduced  to  support  its  finding,  its  conclusions,  cannot  be 
roR^iewed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari.  People  v.  Tovmsendj  supra; 
People  V.  J^ew  York  County  Jail  Warden,  100  If .  Y.  20;  Peo- 
pie  V.  Bandj  41  Hun,  529. 
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§  597.  Partial  Berlew  of  Miscellaneous  Authorities. — 

In  lie  Bogart^  2  Sawy.  897,  the  United  States  circuit  court 
held  that  the  military  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  military  of- 
fenses; that  a  former  conviction,  and  the  statute  of  limitations, 
were  matters  of  defense,  which  must  be  investigated  and  deter- 
mined in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  and  not  matters  upon  which 
the  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  charge  depends;  that 
these  matters  cannot  be  inquired  into  on  habeas  corpus;  that  the 
civil  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary courts,  acting  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  still  less,  to  anti- 
cipate, and  intercept  the  latter  in  the  exerciBe  of  their  lawful 
jurisdiction.  This  question  was  again  examined  and  the  decision 
affirmed.  Us  White,  9  Sawy.  49, 17  Fed.  Eep.  723,  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  and  the  circuit  judge  concurring.  These  decisions  were 
approved,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Circuit  Judge  Wallace,  in  Re 
Damson,  21  Fed.  Sep.  618,  reversing  the  district  court  on  that 
point.  The  jurisdiction  to  try  offenses  committed  in  the  naval  or 
military  service,  unobstructed  by  the  civil  courts,  was  recognized 
in  Expa/rte  Beed,  100  U.  S.  13,  25  L.  ed.  638,  and  Be  Bogwrt, 
approvingly  cited.  That  the  civil  courts  cannot  interfere  with 
courts-martial  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  jurisdiction, 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Waice  v.  Whitm^y,  114  U.  S. 
664,  670,  29  L.  ed.  277,  278.  And  in  Sn^iih  v.  WhUney,  116  U. 
S.  177,  29  L.  ed.  604,  the  Supreme  Court  says,  "this  court  has  re- 
peatedly recognized  the  general  rule,  that  the  acts  of  a  court- 
martial  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  and  duty,  cannot  be 
controlled  or  reviewed  in  the  civil  courts  by  writ  of  prohibition, 
or  otherwise,"  and  again,  with  numerous  other  cases  cites  both  in 
Be  Bogart  and  Be  White,  suj^ra,  thereby  recognizing  those  cases 
as  properly  laying  down  and  applying  the  law. 

A  court  of  inquiry  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  court  at  all,  but 
is  a  council,  board  or  assembly  of  persons  directed  by  a  command- 
ing officer  to  make  inquiry  and  to  collect  evidence  with  respect  to 
some  doubtful  or  intricate  subject  into  which  he  cannot  conveni- 
ently inquire  himself.  It  has  no  judicial  power,  and  cannot  give 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  inquired  into,  unless  especially 
ordered  to  do  so.  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of  inquiry  may  be 
admitted  as  evidence  by  a  court-martial  in  cases  not  capital,  nor 
extending  to  the  dismissal  of  an  officer;  provided,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  oral  testimony  cannot  be  obtained.    It  is 
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propable  however,  that  they  woald  not  be  admitted  m  eviAence 
in  a  civil  court.    Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  title  Military  Law. 

Martial  or  military  law,  says  Tytler,  does  not,  in  any  respect^ 
either  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  civil  and  mnnicipal  laws  of 
the  realm.  Hence  it  appears  that  soldiers  are,  equally  with  all  other 
classes  of  citizens,  bound  to  the  same  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  their  social  duties,  and  are 
alike  amenable  to  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the 
country  for  all  offenses  against  those  laws  and  breach  of  those 
duties.    Tytler,  Military  Law,  153. 

A  former  acquittal  or  conviction  of  an  act  by  a  civil  court,  says 
Benet,  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  before  a  court-martial  on  charges 
and  specifications  covering  the  same.   Benet,  Courts-martial,  115. 

Ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  do  acts  criminal  both  by 
the  miHtaiy  and  municipal  law,  are,  under  certain  conditions  and 
limitations,  subject  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  authorities  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  military;  but  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  the  party 
by  the  civil  authorities  wiU  not  discharge  the  officer  or  soldier 
from  responsibility  for  the  military  offense  involved  in  the  same 
facts.    Steiner^s  CasSy  6  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  413. 

Ko  sentence  of  a  court  martial  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  shall  be  carried  into  execution  until  it  shall  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  President,  except  in  the  enumerated  cases  of  per- 
sons, including  murderers  convicted  in  time  of  war;  but  the  same 
article  provides  that  in  such  excepted  cases  the  sentence  of  death 
may  be  carried  into  execution,  upon  confirmation  by  the  com- 
manding general  in  the  field,  or  the  commander  of  the  department, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  military  forces  of  the  state  are  organized  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  states  for  the  defense  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  The  citizen  soldier  will  remember  that  it  is  upon 
him,  when  the  civil  power  has  failed,  that  the  state  relies  for  the 
vindication  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  imperiled  from  whatever 
cause;  and  that  in  becoming  the  soldier,  he  has  lost  none  of  the 
characteristics  or  duties  of  the  citizen,  but  has  assumed,  simply, 
such  further  obligations  as  imperatively  demanded  of  hiln  a  ^nl 
duct  which  shall  inspire  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people. 
See  General  Begulations  for  the  Military  Forces  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  p.  8. 
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The  judgment  of  a  military  court,  or  a  conrt-martial,  if  com- 
petent and  constitutional,  may  likewise  eBtablish  res  adjtidicata. 
But  ordinarily  an  ofEense  against  a  state  is  not  barred  by  the 
•action  of  a  Federal  court-martial,  nor  is  a  court-martial  barred  by 
■a  state  prosecution  for  the  same  offense  in  its  state  aspects. 
Where,  however,  a  court-martial  has,  by  law,  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion  to  W  an  offense,  then  its  jndKm;nte  is  a  bar  to  the  proceed- 
ings  of  other  tribunals.  Whart.  Orim.  Ev.  §  676,  citing  Whart. 
Orim.  PL  &  Pr.  §  439;  Ih/nee  v.  Ebover,  61  U.  S.  20  How.  66, 
15  L.  ed.  888;  Wbol&y  v.  United  States,  20  Law  Eep.  631;  UhiUd 
States  V.  Heit&r  (La.)  4  Am.  L.  Beg.  N.  S.  634;  State  v.  Ranhin, 
4  Coldw.  146;  United  States  v.  Cashiel,  1  Hughes,  662;  Coleman 
V.  Tennessee^  97  U.  S.  609,  24  L.  ed.  1118. 
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§  598.  The  Term  Extradition  Defined  •—It  has  been  said 

that  extradition  is  *^he  act  of  sending,  by  authority  of  law,  a  person 
accused  of  crime  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  where  it  was  committed, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  tried  there."    Merlin,  Jurisprudence,  A.  <. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  bound  by  some  treaty 
stipulations  to  surrender  criminals  who  take  refuge  within  the 
country,  but  independently  of  such  conventions,  it  is  questionable 
whether  criminals  can  be  surrendered.  1  Kent,  Com.  36;  JSe 
Washhv/m^  4  Johns.  Ch.  106;  1  Am.  Jur.  297;  Com.  v.  DeacoUy 
10  Serg.  &E.  125;  22  Am.  Jur.  330;  Story,  Oonf.  L.  620;  Wheat. 
International  Law,  111;  1  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.  850. 

Public  policy,  the  security  of  society,  and  the  regular  and  per- 
fect dispensation  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  established  maxims  of 
statutory  construction,  alike  require  that  the  term  "crime"  should 
bo  held  to  comprehend  every  violation  of  law  which  is  of  an 

indictable  nature. 

920 
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§  599.  New  Tork  Legislative  Enactments  Segardlng.—An 

attentive  perosal  of  statutory  law  regulating  this  subject,  will 
abundantly  disclose  the  fact  that  the  New  York  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  by  far  the  most  effective.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  state  with  reference  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  its  dense  popu- 
lation, the  magnitude  of  its  commercial  enterprises  and  the  facil* 
ity  with  which  criminals  have  heretofore  evaded  the  law,  are 
considerations  that  have  inspired  peculiarly  stringent  legislation 
on  the  subject.  This  legislation  can  of  course  effect  nothing  more 
than  the  relations  which  the  state  sustains  to  its  sister  common- 
wealths but  its  attitude  upon  the  subject  has  given  an  impulse  to 
congressional  legislation  that  has  left  its  impress  upon  our  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  directly  controlled  the  recit- 
als in  the  present  extradition  treaty  with  Canada.  Section  827  et 
seg.  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  provides  as 
follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor,  in  all  cases  where,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  requisition  made  upon  him  by  the  governor  of  another 
state  or  territory,  any  citizen,  inhabitant  or  temporary  resident  of 
thiB  state  is  to  be  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  (provided 
that  said  requisition  be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
the  indictment  or  information  from  the  authorities  of  such  other 
state  or  territory,  charging  such  person  with  treason,  felony  or 
crime  in  such  etate  or  territory)  to  issue  and  transmit  a  warrant 
for  such  purpose  to  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county  or  his  under 
sheriff,  or  in  the  cities  of  this  state  (except  in  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,  where  such  warrant  shall  only  be  issued  to  the 
superintendent  or  any  inspector  of  police)  to  the  chiefs,  inspectors 
or  superintendents  of  police,  and  only  such  ofScers  as  are  above 
mentioned,  and  such  assistants  as  they  may  designate  to  act  under 
their  direction  shall  be  competent  to  make  service  of  or  execute 
the  same.  The  governor  may  direct  that  any  such  fugitive  be 
brought  before  him,  and  may  for  cause,  by  him  deemed  proper^ 
revoke  any  warrant  issued  by  him,  as  herein  provided.  The  offi- 
cer to  whom  is  directed  and  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  gover- 
nor's warrant  must,  within  thirty  days  from  its  date,  unless  sooner 
requested,  return  the  same  and  make  return  to  the  governor  of  all 
his  proceedings  had  thereunder,  and  of  all  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  thereto.  Any  officer  of  this  state,  or  of  any  city,  county, 
town  or  village  thereof,  must,  upon  request  of  the  governor,  ftuv 
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nish  him  with  snch  information  as  he  may  desire  in  regard  to  any 
person  or  matter  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

^'Before  any  oflScer  to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  directed  or 
intrusted  shall  deliver  the  person  arrested  into  the  custody  of  the 
agent  or  agents  named  in  the  warrant  of  the  governor  of  this 
state,  such  officer  must,  unless  the  same  be  waived,  as  hereinafter 
stated,  take  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  before  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  of  any  superior  city  court,  or  the  presiding  judge  of  a  court  of 
sessions,  who  shall,  in  open  court  if  in  session,  otherwise  at  cham- 
bers, inform  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  of  the  cause  of  his  or  their 
arrest,  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  instruct  him  or  them  that  if 
he  or  they  claim  not  to  be  the  particular  person  or  persons  men- 
tioned in  said  requisition,  indictment,  affidavit  or  warrant  annexed 
thereto,  or  in  the  warrant  issued  by  the  governor  thereon,  he  or 
they  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon  filing  an  affidavit  to 
that  effect.  Said  person  or  persons  so  arrested  may,  in  writing, 
consent  to  waive  the  right  to  be  taken  before  said  court  or  judge 
thereof  at  chambers.  Such  consent  or  waiver  shall  be  witnessed 
by  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  the 
governor,  and  one  of  the  judges  aforesaid  or  a  counselor  at  law  of 
this  state,  and  such  waiver  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
governor  by  the  officer  who  executed  said  warrant  If,  after  a 
summary  hearing  as  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice, 
the  prisoner  or  prisoners  shall  be  found  to  be  the  person  or  persons 
indicted  or  informed  against,  and  mentioned  in  the  requisition, 
the  accompanying  papers  and  the  warrant  issued  by  the  governor 
thereon,  then  the  court  or  judge  shall  order  and  direct  the  officer 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  said  warrant  of  the  governor 
to  deliver  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  into  the  custody  of  the  agent 
or  agents  designated  in  tiie  requisition  and  the  warrant  issued 
thereon,  as  the  agent  or  agents  upon  the  part  of  such  state  to 
receive  him  or  them;  otherwise  to  be  discharged  from  custody  by 
the  court  or  judge. 

^^If  upon  such  hearing  the  warrant  of  the  governor  shall  appear 
to  be  defective  or  improperly  executed,  it  shall  be  by  the  court  or 
judge  returned  to  the  governor,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
defect  or  defects,  for  the  purpose  of  being  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  court  or  judge,  and  such  hearing  shall  be  adjourned  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  purpose,  and  in  such  interval  the  prisoner  or 
prisoners  shall  be  held  in  custody  until  such  hearing  be  finally 
disposed  of. 
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^^It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  agent  or  officer  to  take 
any  person  or  persons  ont  of  this  state,  upon  the  claim,  ground  or 
pretext  that  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  consent  to  go,  or  by  reason  of 
his  or  their  willingness  to  waive  the  proceedings  above  described, 
and  any  officer,  agent,  person  or  persons  who  sliall  procure,  incite 
or  aid  in  the  arrest  of  any  citizen,  inhabitant  or  temporary  resi- 
dent of  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  or  sending  him 
to  another  state,  without  a  requisition  first  duly  had  and  obtained, 
and  without  a  warrant  duly  issued  by  the  governor  of  this  state, 
served  by  some  officer  as  in  this  section  provided,  and  without, 
except  in  case  of  waiver  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  taking  him  before 
a  court  or  judge  as  aforesaid,  unless  in  pursuance  to  the  provisions 
of  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  and  any  officer,  agent, 
person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  threats  of  undue  influence,  per- 
suade any  citizen,  inhabitant  or  temporary  resident  of  this  state 
to  sign  the  waiver  of  his  right  to  go  before  a  court  or  judge  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  or  who  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  declared 
by  this  chapter  to  be  unlawful,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  or 
penitentiary  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

"  Any  willful  violation  of  this  act  by  any  of  the  above  named 
officers  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  in  office. 

'^§  828.  Magistrate  to  issue  warrant. — ^A  magistrate  may  issue  a 
warrant  as  a  preliminary  proceeding  to  the  issuing  of  a  requisition 
by  the  governor  of  another  state  or  territory  upon  the  governor 
of  this  state  for  the  apprehension  of  a  person  charged  with  trea- 
son, felony  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be 
found  within  this  state. 

^^  §  829.  Proceedings  for  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  person 
charged. — The  proceedings  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the 
person  charged  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  provided  in  this 
code,  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  a  person  charged  with  a 
public  offense  committed  in  this  state;  except,  that  an  exemplified 
copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  other  judicial  proceedings  had 
against  him,  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which  he  is  charged  to 
have  committed  the  offense,  may  be  received  as  evidence  before 
the  magistrate. 

"  §  830.  When  and  for  what  time  to  be  committed. — If,  from  the 
examination  under  such  warrant,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
person  charged  has  committed  the  crime  alleged,  the  magistrate. 
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by  warrant  reciting  the  accnsationy  must  commit  him  to  the  proper 
custody  in  his  county,  for  a  time  specified  in  the  warrant,  to 
enable  an  arrest  of  the  fugitive  to  be  made  under  the  warrant  of 
the  governor  of  this  state,  which  commitment  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  arrest,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  state  or  territory  in  which  he  is- 
charged  to  have  committed  the  offense,  unless  he  give  bail,  as- 
provided  in  the  next  section,  or  until  he  be  legally  discharged. 

"  §  831.  His  admission  to  bail. — Any  judge  of  any  court  named 
in  section  eight  hundred  and  twentynseven  may,  in  his  discretion,, 
admit  the  person  arrested  to  bail,  by  an  undertaking,  with  suffi- 
cient sureties  and  in  such  sum  as  he  deems  proper,  for  his  appear- 
ance before  him  at  a  time  specified  in  the  undertaking,  which 
must  not  be  later  than  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  arrest,  exclusive  of  such  date,  and  for  his  surrender,  to  be 
arrested  upon  the  warrant  of  the  governor  of  this  state. 

"§832.  Magistrate  to  give  notice  to  district  attorney,  of 
name  of  the  person  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest. — Immediately 
upon  the  arrest  of  the  person  charged,  the  magistrate  must  give 
notice  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  the  name  of  the- 
person  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest 

"  §  833.  District  attorney  to  give  notice  to  executive  authority  of 
the  state  or  territory,  etc. — ^The  district  attorney  must  immediately 
thereafter  give  notice  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  or 
territory,  or  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  or  presiding  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  the  city  or  county  therein,  having  jurisdiction 
oi  the  offense,  to  the  end  that  a  demand  may  be  made  for  the 
arrest  and  surrender  of  the  person  charged. 

"§  834.  Persons  arrested  to  be  discharged,  unless  surrendered 
within  the  time  limited. — The  person  arrested  must  be  discharged 
from  custody  or  bail,  unless  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
designated  in  the  warrant  or  undertaking,  he  be  arrested  under 
the  warrant  of  the  governor  of  this  state." 

§  600.  Evidence  under  United  States  Revised  Statues.— 

Title  Lxvi.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning extradition  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6270.  Whenever  there  is  a  treaty  or  convention  for 
extradition  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  government,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  circuit 
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jadge,  district  jadge,  commissioner,  aathorized  so  to  do  by  any  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of 
general  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  may,  upon  complaint  made  under 
oath,  charging  any  person  found  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
<iistrict,  or  territory,  with  having  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  such  foreign  government  any  of  the  crimes  provided  for 
by  such  treaty  or  convention,  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such 
justice,  judge  or  commissioner,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of 
oriminaUty  may  be  heard  and  considered.  If,  on  such  hearing, 
be  deems  the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proper  treaty  or  convention,  he  shall  certify  the 
€ame,  together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony  taken  before  him, 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  upon  the  requi- 
sition of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  foreign  government,  for 
the  surrender  of  such  person  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  or  convention;  and  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  person  so  charged  to  the  proper  jail,  there  to 
remain  until  such  surrender  shall  be  made."  Benson  v.  Mc- 
Mahon,  127  U.  S.  457,  32  L.  ed.  234. 

In  extradition  cases  the  whole  subject  of  foreign  intercourse  is 
committed  to  the  Federal  Government.  People  v.  Curtis^  50  N. 
T.  321, 10  Am.  Eep.  483;  Ec  parte  Wmdsor,  10  Cox,  O.C.  121; 
He  Eno^  Spear,  Extradition,  276;  Clark,  Extradition,  131,  134; 
7  Legal  News,  360,  361;  10  Quebec  Law  Pep.  194;  Be  TuUy,  20 
Fed.  Eep.  816. 

"In  every  case  of  complaint  and  of  a  hearing  upon  the 
return  of  a  warrant  of  arrest,  any  depositions,  warrants  or 
other  papers  offered  in  evidence,  shall  be  admitted  and  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  if  they  shall  be  prop- 
erly and  legally  authenticated  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be 
received  as  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  person  so  appre- 
hended, by  the  tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the 
accused  party  shall  have  escaped,  and  copies  of  any  such  deposi- 
tions, warrants,  or  other  papers,  shall,  if  authenticated  according 
to  the  law  of  such  foreign  country,  be  in  like  manner  received  as 
evidence;  and  the  certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  foreign  country 
shall  be  proof  that  any  such  deposition,  warrant  or  other  paper, 
or  copy  thereof,  is  authenticated  in  the  manner  required  by  this 
section."    U.  S.  Eev.  Stat.  §  6271. 
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Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Anfijust  3, 1882  (22  Stat,  at  L.  215)  pro- 
vides :  ^^  That  all  hearings  in  cases  of  extradition  under  treaty 
stipulation  or  convention  shall  be  held  on  land,  publicly,  and  in  a 
room  or  office  easily  accessible  to  the  public.  .  •  .  That  on  the 
hearing  of  any  case  under  a  claim  of  extradition  by  any  foreign 
government,  upon  affidavit  being  filed  by  the  person  charged  set- 
ting forth  that  there  are  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  material  for 
his  defense,  that  he  cannot  safely  go  to  trial  without  them,  what 
he  expects  to  prove  by  each  of  th^m,  and  that  he  is  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  means,  and  is  actually  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of  such 
witnesses,  the  judge  or  commissioner  before  whom  such  claim  for 
extradition  is  heard  may  order  that  such  witnesses  be  subpoenaed; 
and  in  such  case  the  costs  incurred  by  the  process,  and  the  fees  of 
witnesses,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  that  similar  fees  are 
paid  in  the  case  of  witnesses  subpcenaed  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States." 

^'  If,  on  such  examination,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the 
person  so  arrested  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
be  forthwith  discharged  from  arrest,  and  shall  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  Bat  if  this  is  not  made  to  appear, 
and  such  court,  jndge,  or  commissioner  finds,  upon  the  pa- 
pers hereinbefore  referred  to,  a  sufficient  prima  facie  case  that 
the  matter  concerns  only  the  internal  order  and  discipline  of  such 
foreign  vessel,  or,  whether  in  its  nature  civil  or  criminal,  does  not 
affect  directly  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  rights  and  duties  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
forthwith,  by  his  warrant,  commit  sach  person  to  prison,  where 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
lawfully  committed,  or  in  his  discretion,  to  the  master  or  chief 
officer  of  such  foreign  vessel,  to  be  subject  to  the  lawful  orders, 
control  and  discipline  of  such  master  or  chief  officer,  and  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  consular  or  commercial  aathority  of  the  nation 
to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  authority  or 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises  of  the  United  States  or  any  state 
thereof.  No  person  shall  be  detained  more  than  two  months  after 
his  arrest,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and 
shall  not  again  be  arrested  for  the  same  cause.  The  expenses  of 
the  arrest  and  the  detention  of  the  person  so  arrested,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  consular  officers  making  the  application."  U.  S.  Bev. 
Stat.  §  4081. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1882  (22  Stat  at 
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L.  215),  provides:  "That  in  all  cases  where  any  depositions, 
warrants  or  other  papers,  or  copies  thereof,  shall  be  offered  in 
evidence,  npon  the  hearing  of  any  extradition  case  under  title  66 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  depositions, 
warrants  and  other  papers,  or  the  copies  thereof,  shall  be  received 
and  admitted  as  evidence  on  such  hearing  for  all  the  purposes  of 
such  hearing,  if  they  shall  be  properly  and  legally  authenticated, 
80  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  accused  party 
shall  have  escaped;  and  the  certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  such  foreign 
country,  shall  be  proof  that  any  deposition,  warrant  or  other 
paper,  or  copies  thereof,  so  offered,  are  authenticated  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  this  Act."  The  certificate  provided  for  by  the  Act 
is  conclusive  evidence  on  the  question  of  authentication;  but  it  is 
not  the  only  evidence  that  may  be  offered  upon  that  point.  Au- 
thentication in  regard  to  original  papers  may  be  made  by  oral 
proof.  Re  Fowler,  18  Blatchf.  437,  4  Fed.  Rep.  303;  Be  Mo 
Phun,  80  Fed.  Eep.  57;  Re  Wadge,  15  Fed.  Rep.  865,  16  Fed. 
Rep.  333,  21  Blatchf.  300. 

By  the  Act  of  1793,  three  things  are  rendered  necessary  to  pre- 
cede and  justify  the  warrant  of  extradition.  There  must  be  a 
demand  from  the  governor  of  the  state  within  which  the  crime 
has  been  committed  for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  who  hasfied 
from  his  jurisdiction.  Such  requisition  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  indictment,  or  an  affidavit  charging  the  commission  of  the 
offense.  And  such  indictment  or  affidavit  must  be  authenticated 
by  the  certificate  of  the  executive  making  the  requisition.  These 
preliminary  conditions  are  essential.  To  say  they  are  not  would 
be  to  disregard  the  law,  and  make  the  executive  an  autocrat.  If 
they  are  essential,  their  presence  or  absence  in  a  given  case  must, 
of  necessity,  become  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation  when 
the  judgment  of  the  law  is  invoked.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  have  held  that  where  the  preliminary  papers  upon  which 
a  warrant  of  extradition  has  been  granted  are  produced,  and  are 
before  the  court,  it  is  both  right  and  proper  to  examine  them,  and 
judge  and  determine,  when  legal  process  is  invoked,  whether  they 
are  sufficient,  under  the  law,  to  justify  the  warrant  of  extradition. 
People  V.  Bradyj  56  N.  Y.  182. 

^'The  words  of  a  statute,  if  of  common  use,  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  natural,  plain,  obvious,  and  ordinary  signification  and  import; 
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and  if  technical  words  are  used,  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  techni- 
.  cal  sense,  unless  it  clearly  appears  from  the  context,  or  other  })arts 
of  the  instrument,  that  the  words  were  intended  to  be  applied 
differently  from  their  ordinary  or  their  legal  acceptation.  The 
current  of  authority  at  the  present  day,  is  in  favor  of  reading 
statutes  according  to  the  natural  and  most  obvious  import  of  the 
language,  without  resorting  to  subtle  and  forced  constructions, 
for  the  purpose  of  either  limiting  or  extending  their  operation* 
A  saving  clause  in  a  statute  is  to  be  rejected,  when  it  is  directly 
repugnant  to  the  purview  or  body  of  the  act,  and  could  not  stand 
without  rendering  the  act  inconsistent  and  destructive  of  itself." 
1  Kent,  Com.  1,  pt.  Ill,  p.  462. 

§  601.  Comments  upon  the  Constitutional  Provisions. — 

The  language  of  the  constitution  is,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
duty  to  deliver  the  fugitives,  imperative  and  unequivocal:  "A 
person  .  •  •  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall  on 
demand,"  etc,  be  delivered  up.  And  the  great  weight  of  author- 
ity, as  well  as  the  obvious  import  of  the  language  used,  is  that  the 
constitution  established  an  absolute  right  to  the  surrender,  when 
the  case  was  one  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  constitution, — 
that  is,  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  who  had  fled 
from  justice,  and  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  proper 
authority.  It  is  true,  that  the  duty  has  been  by  the  governors  of 
some  of  the  states,  treated  as  discretionary,  but  the  authorities 
are  clearly  against  this  view.  Kentucky  v.  Dennison^  65 17.  S.  24 
How.  66,  68,  16  L.  ed.  717-  It  has  been  well  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  last  cited,  that  although  the  court  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  man- 
damus prayed  for,  yet  the  views  expressed  in  that  decision  as  to 
the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  constitution  possess  but  little 
less  than  the  force  of  absolute  authority.  Jie  Voorheea^  82  2i.  J. 
L.  149. 

§  602.  What  Justifies  the  Issuance  of  the  Warrant.— To 

justify  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  of  rendition  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  it  must  appear,  First,  that  a  demand  of  him  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice  has  been  made  by  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state  where  the  crime  charged  was  committed.  Second,  such 
demand  must  be  accompanied  by  the  copy  of  an  indictment  found, 
or  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  of  said  state,  charging 
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the  person  bo  demanded  with  having  committed  treason,  felon; 
or  other  crime;  and,  Third,  such  copy  must  be  certified  as  authen* 
tic  by  such  executive  authority.  U.  S.  Const,  art  4,  §  2;  U.  S. 
Rev.  Stat.  §  6278;  People  v.  Pmk&rion,  17  Hun,  199. 

^^  CTpon  the  question  whether  the  warrant  of  the  governor  is  con- 
•clusive  evidence  in  this  proceeding  that  the  party  named  in  the 
warrant  stands  charged  with  crime  in  the  state  demanding  his 
surrender,  I  am  of  opinion  both  on  reason  and  authority  that  the 
warrant  is  conclusive.  The  statute  itself  expressly  provides  that 
the  governor  shall  cause  the  party  to  be  arrested  and  delivered 
up.  It  makes  no  provision  for  any  other  proceedings  whatever 
subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  mandate  of  the  governor  except  the 
delivery  of  the  party  and  his  removal  by  the  agent  of  the  demand- 
ing state. 

*^Not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  act  to  show  that  any 
proceedings  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  warrant  were  con- 
templated to  give  full  authority  for  the  arrest  and  removal  of 
the  party,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  requiring  the  governor 
issuing  the  warrant  to  attach  thereto  the  evidence  or  copies  of 
the  evidence  on  which  he  acted,  nor  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
has  the  practice  obtained,  so  far  as  appears,  of  attaching  such 
0>pies.''    Ohoate, «/.,  in  Learxfe  Case,  6  Abb.  N.  0.  43. 

Jurisdiction  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  forcible  bringing  of  a 
party  into  the  state.  Neither  can  it  be  obtained  by  acts  which 
could  constitute  a  crime  in  both  countries.  The  prisoner  could 
not  be  said  to  have  ''fled"  into  this  state  if  he  had  been  forcibly 
brought  here. 

So  long  as  the  prisoner  comes  voluntarily  into  the  state,  it 
would  seem  that  the  people  are  not  bound  to  inquire  further  as 
to  the  means  or  inducements  which  some  witness  or  third  person 
may  have  used  to  induce  his  coming,  before  they  are  permitted 
to  arrest  him.  The  case  is  to  be  considered  the  same  as  though 
the  prisoner  had  fled  from  this  state  into  Canada  and  had  then 
returned  here.  It  makes  no  difi^erence  that  he  fled  from  a  sister 
state  rather  than  from  this  state.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  a 
^'fugitive  from  justice"  and  is  found  in  our  own  state.  Be  Brown^ 
4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Eep.  676. 

The  courts  of  a  state  will  not  generally  investigate,  either  on 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  or  on  final  trial,  the  mode  of  the  pris- 
oner's capture,  whether  it  was  legal  or  illegal,  whether  it  was 
59 
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under  lawfal  process  or  without  any  process  at  all,  where  he  ha» 
fled  to  another  state  or  country  and  been  brought  again  into  it& 
jurisdiction.  The  question  is  the  legality  of  the  prisoner's  deten- 
tion, not  the  legality  of  his  arrest,  unless  on  the  complaint  of  the 
governor  of  the  state  whose  laws  were  violated  by  such  unlawful 
arrest. 

This  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  state  and  Federal  courts^ 
and  is  founded  on  an  ancient  and  well  settled  principle  of  the 
common  law.  Spear,  Extradition,  181,  492,  564;  7  Am.  &  Eng. 
Enc.  Law,  643,  653,  noU;  He  Fetter,  23  K.  J.  L.  311,  57  Am. 
Dec.  400,  notey  and  cases  cited;  Com,  v.  Shaw  (Pa.)  6  Crim.  L. 
Mag.  245;  Md  parte  Barker  (Ala.)  11  Crim.  L.  Mag,  632. 

In  State  v.  Brewster,  7  Vt.  118,  where  the  prisoner  had  been 
kidnapped  in  Canada  and  forcibly  brought  into  the  state  of  Yer- 
mont,  his  discharge  was  refused,  and  he  was  held  liable  to  answer 
an  indictment  for  crime  in  the  latter  state.  A  like  ruling  was- 
made  in  Ker  v.  People,  110  111.  627, 51  Am.  Eep.  706,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  had  been  seized  by  private  persons  in  Peru,  without 
warrant  of  law,  and  was  brought  to  CaUfomia,  and  from  thence 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  by  process  of  extradition.  The  authorities 
on  the  subject  are  ably  reviewed  in  this  case  by  Scott,  J.,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal  to  that  tribunal,  declined 
to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ulinois.  Ker 
V.  lUmois,  119  U.  S.  436,  80  L.  ed.  421.  See  also  Spear,  Extra- 
dition, 181-186;  JEb  parte  Ker,  18  Fed.  Kep.  167. 

§  603.  Bights  of  Party  Proceeded  Against. — On  the  exam- 
ination  of  a  party  before  a  United  States  commissioner  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  in  extradition  proceedings  under  the  Treaty 
of  1842  with  Great  Britain,  he  has  the  right  to  examine  witnesses- 
in  his  own  behalf.  Re  KJoey,  26  Fed.  Eep.  268.  The  testimony 
of  the  accused  is  not  admissible,  although  the  judge  be  sitting  in 
a  state  where  such  evidence  is  admissible.  Be  Dugam,  2  Low.. 
Dec.  367.  The  Treaty  of  Extradition  with  Great  Britain  doe» 
not  give  the  accused  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  witnesses 
against  him;  the  evidence  may  be  in  the  form  authorized  in  the 
country  whence  it  comes,  and  in  substance  sufficient  to  warrant 
action  in  the  country  whose  action  is  invoked.  Re  DugoM,  9Uf* 
pra.  Extradition  proceedings  do  not  involve  in  their  nature  the 
right  of  accused  not  to  be  prosecuted  upon  any  other  charge  thaa 
that  upon  which  his  extradition  is  asked.     Umted  States  v.  Zaio^ 
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rmce^  13  Blatchf.  295,  6  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  691;  United  States  v. 
Caldwell^  8  Blatchf.  131;  Adriance  v.  Lagrave,  59  K  T.  110, 17 
Am,  Eep.  317;  Be  MiOer^  23  Fed.  Eep.  83.  But  one  extradited 
from  a  foreign  country  may  claim  exemption  from  trial  upon  any 
charge  other  than  that  mentioned  in  the  extradition  proceedings; 
and  this  right  cannot  be  waived.  Ex  parte  Coy^  32  Fed.  Rep. 
911.  It  may  be  open  to  the  petitioner,  when  before  the  Canadian 
courts,  to  show  that  the  extradition  proceedings  were  not  prose- 
cuted in  good  faith.  But,  having  been  surrendered,  it  is  not  for 
him  to  raise  that  question  before  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country. 
Adria/noe  v.  Lagra/oe^  supra;  Daw's  Case^  18  Pa.  37;  Re  MiUer^ 
supra. 

Where  a  person  has  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  upon  a  requisition  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  has  been 
tried  for,  or  discharged  as  to,  the  ofiense  charged  against  him,  he 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  arrest  on  a  civil  process  until  a  reason- 
able time  and  opportunity  has  been  given  him  to  return  to  the 
state  from  which  he  was  taken.  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  the  weight  of  judicial  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
that  where  a  party  in  good  faith  is  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  state,  or  detained  therein,  being  a  nonresident,  either  as  a 
party  to  a  suit  or  as  a  witness  in  another  suit,  he  is  not  subject  to 
service.  Small  v.  Montgomery^  23  Fed.  Rep.  707;  Junea/a  Bank 
V.  McSpedam.^  5  Biss.  64;  United  States  v.  Bridgma^,  9  Biss.  221; 
Blair  v.  Turtle,  1  McCrary,  372;  Atchison  v.  Morris,  11  Fed. 
Rep.  582.  Many  of  the  state  courts  hold  the  same  rule.  Comp- 
ton  V.  Wilder,  40  Ohio  St  130;  People  v.  D^oU  Sup.  Gt.  Judge, 
40  Mich.  780;  Be  Cannon,  47  Mich.  482;  Baldioin  v.  Branch 

Circuit  Judge,  48  Mich.  525;  Jacobson  v.  Hosmer,  76  Mich.  234; 
Sherman  v.  Chindlach,  37  Minn.  118;  ChutibucTc  v.  Cleveland,  37 
Minn.  466;   PaJmer  v.  Bowaai,  21  Neb.  452,  59  Am.  Rep.  844; 

Warner  v.  Bright,  52  111.  35;  Williams  v.  Beed,  29  K  J.  L.  385; 
Hill  V.  Goodrich,  32  Conn.  588.  The  last  three  cases  go  upon 
the  same  ground  as  Townsend  v.  Smith,  47  Wis.  623,  32  Am. 
Rep.  793. 

§  604.  Condact  of  Proceedings.— The  rules  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  proceedings  under  extradition  treaties  are :  (1)  de- 
mand for  surrender  and  mandate  of  the  president ;  (2)  previous 
designation  of  the  commissioner  before  whom  the  warrant  of  ar- 
rest 10  returnable;  (3)  certificates  to  documentary  evidence;  (4) 
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record  by  the  commissioner  of  the  proceedings  before  him;  (5) 
verified  translations  of  docnments  in  foreign  languages;  (6)  con- 
tents of  complaint.  Be  Henrich^  5  Blatchf.  414.  Whether  a 
party  making  complaint  is  duly  authorized  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  foreign  government  is  a  matter  to  be  inquired  into  before  the 
commissioner.  lie  KeCby^  26  Fed.  Bep.  852.  On  motion  of  a 
sovereignty  making  the  demand,  a  commissioner  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion adjourn  the  hearing  of  the  extradition  proceedings.  Re 
Lud/voig^  32  Fed.  Eep.  774;  State  v.  Jaokaorh  (Tenn.)  1  L.  K  A. 
373.  note. 

§605.  Evidence  by  Deposition. — Copies  of  depositions  taken 
by  a  magistrate  in  a  foreign  country  must  be  certified  by  the 
United  States  Consul  there  to  be  authenticated  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
foreign  country.  lie  McPhwn,^  24  Blatchf.  254,  30  Fed.  Rep. 
67.  Upon  hearing  a  case  arising  under  treaty,  not  only  copies  of 
depositions,  but  also  copies  of  warrants  and  other  papers,  certified 
under  the  hand  of  the  person  issuing  the  same,  and  attested  on 
oath  of  the  party  producing  them  to  be  true  copies,  are  admissible 
as  evidence  of  criminality  of  the  accused.  Esb  parte  H^eSj  2 
Bond,  252.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  1860,  relating  to  proof  of 
authenticity  of  papers  produced  in  the  proceedings,  does  not  re- 
peal prior  acts,  but  merely  provides  anotiier  mode  of  authentica- 
tion. Ml}  parte  Bass^  evpra.  The  judicial  proceeding  in  a  Prus- 
sian court  being  valid  evidence  in  that  country,  a  certificate  of 
the  United  States  Minister,  that  the  documents  are  legally  authen- 
ticated, entitles  them  to  be  received  here  as  evidence  where  the 
certificates  are  in  sufficient  form.  Be  Behrendty  23  Blatchf.  40; 
Be  Fa/rez,  7  Blatchf.  345;  Be  Wadge,  15  Fed.  Rep.  864,  21 
Blatchf.  300.  Under  the  Act  of  1882,  regarding  evidence  in  ex- 
tradition cases,  the  certificate  of  the  resident  minister  to  copies  of 
documentary  evidence  from  abroad  may  be  supplemented  by  oral 
proof  of  competency  of  the  originals.  Be  Wadge^  Bupra^  Be 
Henrich^  6  Blatchf.  414.  Under  the  Revised  Statutes,  deposi- 
tions may  be  authenticated  by  a  Yice  Consul  of  the  United  States. 
Be  Herres,  32  Fed.  Rep.  165. 

The  Act  of  Congress  declares  in  substance  **that  in  extradition 
cases  copies  of  depositions  relating  to  the  allegations  in  the  com- 
plaint shall  be  received  and  admitted  as  evidence  on  the  hearing, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  hearing,  if  they  shall  be  properly  and 
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l^allj  authenticated,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  by  the  tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from  which 
the  accused  party  shall  have  escaped,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
principal  diplomatic  or  consulate  officer  shall  be  proof  that  any 
deposition,  warrant,  or  other  paper,  or  copies  thereof  so  offered, 
are  authenticated  in  the  manner  required  by  this  Act"  See  22 
Stat,  at  L.  p.  216,  §  5. 

The  certificate  of  the  consul  to  the  depositions  fully  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  to  entitle  depositions  to  be  received 
by  the  commissioner  as  evidence  of  criminality.  It  has  been  held 
by  all  tribunals  which  have  passed  upon  this  Act  of  1882  that 
"similar  purposes"  refer  to  the  words  "for  all  the  purposes  of  such 
hearing,"  that  is,  to  proof  of  criminality.  See  lie  McPhvm,^  30 
Fed.  Eep.  57;  Re  Herria,  32  Fed.  Rep.  583;  Be  Hen/rich^  5 
Blatchf.  414. 

§  606.  Hearing  on  Application  for. — Where  there  is  an 
application  for  extradition,  sustained  by  complaint  on  oath,  it  is 
not  for  the  judge  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  foreign  govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  application;  he  has  only  to  examine  the 
evidence  of  criminality,  and  if  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge, 
to  certify  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  state.  lie  Dugau^  2  Low. 
Dec.  367.  The  first  question  is  one  of  law,  open  upon  the  face 
of  the  papers  to  judicial  inquiry;  the  second  is  one  of  fact,  upon 
which  the  governor's  decision  is  sufficient  to  justify  removal  until 
the  presumption  in  its  favor  is  overthrown.  Roberta  v.  Reillyy 
116  U.  S.  80,  29  L.  ed.  544.  In  a  proceeding  under  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  evidence  of  criminality  must  be  such  as  would 
justify  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  accused  according  to 
law  in  the  place  where  he  is  found.  Re  McPhvm,^  24  Blatchf. 
254,  30  Fed.  Kep.  57;  J5b  parU  Kavne,  3  Blatchf.  1;  United 
States  V.  Warr,  3  N.  Y.  Legal  Obs.  346;  Re  HeUbronn,  12  K  Y. 
Legal  Obs.  65;  4  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  201,  330;  Re  Kelley,  2  Low.  Dec. 
339;  Re  MacdonneUy  11  Blatchf.  170;  Re  Farez,  2  Abb.  U.  S. 
346. 

In  People  v.  PMcerton^  17  Hun,  199,  it  was  held,  that 
"Where  a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  governor  for  the  rendition  of 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  the  court  cannot  go  behind  the  warrant 
and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  recited  in  it.  The  governor 
in  determining  that  the  Act  of  Congress  has  been  complied  with, 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made. 
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or  to  look  outside  of  the  papers  presented  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  person  demanded  is  a  fugitive  from  justice.  The 
fact  that  the  person  has  committed  a  crime  in  another  state  and 
that  he  has  been  found  m  this  state,  established  conclusively 
that  he  is  a  fugitive  from  justice."  It  was  also  said  in  that 
case  that  where  ^^the  rendition  warrant  is  accompanied  bj  the 
papers  on  which  it  issued,  the  question  as  to  the  sufGiciency  of 
those  papers,  as  a  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  before 
the  court."  That  case  was  approved  by  the  court  of  appeals  in 
People  V.  Pmherton^  77  N.  T.  245,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
'^recitals  in  the  warrant  of  a  governor  of  this  state  for  the  arrest 
of  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  another  state  are  to  be  taken,  at 
\e»&i  prima  facie^  as  true."  In  People  v.  Donahue^  84  N.  Y. 
438,  it  was  held,  viz :  '^Where  the  papers  upon  which  a  warrant 
of  extradition  is  iBsued  are  withheld  by  the  executive,  the  warrant 
itself  can  only  be  looked  to  for  the  [evidence  that  the  essential 
conditions  of  its  issue  have  been  complied  with,  and  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  recites  what  the  law  requires."  In  the  opinion  delivered  in 
that  case  it  was  said :  ^'Where,  however,  the  papers  upon  which 
the  warrant  is  founded  are  not  produced,  but  are  withheld  by  the 
executive  in  the  exerdse  of  official  discretion  and  authority,  we 
can  look  only  to  the  warrant  itself,  and  its  recitals,  for  the  evi- 
dence that  the  essential  conditions  of  its  issue  have  been  fulfilled." 

§  607.  Accused  must  l>e  Tried  for  the  Offense  for  which 
he  was  Extradited. — Evidence  is  always  relevant  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  accused  is  on  trial  for  an  offense  other  than  the 
one  specified  in  the  papers  upon  which  he  was  extradited.  The 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  opinion  of  Valentine,  Jvstioe^  in  the 
recent  case  of  State  v.  SaU^  40  Kan.  338,  commends  itself  to  our 
judgment,  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  Can  a 
person  be  extradited  for  one  offense  and  immediately  tried  for  a 
wholly  different  offense  ?  We  would  think  not  It  is  a  general 
maxim  of  law  that  judicial  process  shall  not  be  abused.  But  to 
try  a  person  for  an  offense  other  than  the  one  for  which  he  was 
extradited  would  be  an  abuse  of  judicial  process.  Within  this 
broad  and  general  maxim  is  included  the  following  more  definite 
rule  of  law,  to  wit :  Where  the  presence  of  a  person  has  been 
changed  from  a  place  outside  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  of  justice  to  a  place  within  such  jurisdiction,  and  this  change 
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has  been  procured  through  the  inBtrumentality  of  another  person 
and  upon  a  pretext  of  thereby  accomplishing  some  particular  pur- 
pose, such  first  mentioned  person  cannot,  after  his  presence  has 
been  thus  obtained  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
iind  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  return,  be  prosecuted  in 
fiuch  court  by  the  person  who  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing his  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  wholly 
different  purpose.  This  rule  of  law  has  often  been  applied  by 
the  courts  in  civil  cases :  Van  Sbm  v.  Great  Western  Mfg.  Co. 
87  Kan.  523,  626,  and  cases  there  cited;  Spear,  Extradition,  526, 
And  cases  there  cited;  Campion  v.  Wilder^  40  Ohio  St.  130.  A 
fugitive  from  justice  can  be  obtained  from  another  state  or 
-country  only  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  authorities  of  such 
other  state  or  country;  and  for  a  state  to  procure  a  fugitive  from 
justice  from  some  other  state  or  country  to  be  tried  for  some  par- 
ticular offense,  by  the  consent  of  such  other  state  or  country,  and 
then  to  try  him  for  another  and  a  different  offense  before  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  return,  would  be  such  an  unwarranted 
abuse  of  judicial  process,  such  a  fraud  upon  justice,  such  an  act  of 
perfidy,  tiliat  no  court  in  any  country  should  for  a  moment  tolerate 
ihe  same. 

The  foregoing  rule  applies  in  criminal  cases  where  the  fugitive 
from  justice  has  been  extradited  from  a  foreign  country.  United 
States  V.  Ranischer,  119  U.  S.  407,  30  L.  ed.  425;  United  States 
V.  Watts,  8  Sawy.  370;  Exports  HMs,  26  Fed.  Eep.  421;  Eo 
parte  Coy,  32  Fed.  Eep.  911,  and  note;  State  v.  Yamderpool,  39 
Ohio  St.  273,  48  Am.  Eep.  431. 

a.  Distinction  in  Cases  of  Interstate  Bendition.— It  is  our 

endeavor  in  this  subdivision  to  specifically  note  a  distinction  of 
great  importance  pertaining  to  this  subject  For  eighty  years  the 
claim  has  been  steadily  advanced  in  behalf  of  fugitive  criminals 
and  maintained  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigor,  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  he  be  tried  for  any  other  offense  than  that 
Bpecifically  stated  in  the  demanding  papers  served  upon  the 
'executive  of  the  asylum  state.  This  theory  expands  its  many 
plausibilities  upon  the  cardinal  principles  that  underlie  treaty 
stipulations  with  foreign  states,  and  the  extreme  speciousness  that 
supports  the  argument  sustaining  it  have  led  many  courts  of  high 
repute  into  erroneous  rulings  regarding  it.  The  fallacy  of  the 
entire  assumption  lies  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and 
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ficope  of  interstate  rendition  on  the  one  hand  and  international 
extradition  on  the  other.  The  first  is  amenable  to  and  circnm* 
scribed  by  the  recitals  of  the  Federal  Constitation.  The  second 
is  entirely  dehors  that  instrument  and  is  dependent  for  interpret 
tation  upon  treaty  obligations  solely. 

Interstate  rendition  will  permit  the  accused  to  be  tried,  in  the 
demanding  state  for  any  crime  whatever  against  its  laws  irrespect' 
ive  of  the  offense  alleged  in  the  moving  papers,  on  the  contrary 
every  principle  of  international  law  and  comity  demands  in  extra- 
dition proceedings  that  the  trial  shall  be  had  only  for  the  identical 
offense  charged.  Tins  distinction  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  in  LascdUs  v.  Georgia  (U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.)  April  8^ 
1893— a  case  that  will  effectively  quell  all  future  controversy  on 
the  subject.  What  follows  under  this  subdivisi<m  is  an  extract 
from  that  able  opinion : 

^*  The  proposition  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  in 
support  of  the  Federal  right  claimed  to  have  been  denied  him  is^ 
that  inasmuch  as  interstate  rendition  can  only  be  affected  when 
the  person  demanded  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  duly  chaiged 
with  some  particular  offense,  or  offenses,  his  surrender  upon  such 
demand  carries  with  it  the  implied  condition  that  he  is  to  be  tried 
alone  for  the  designated  crime,  and  that  in  respect  to  all  of- 
fenses other  than  those  specified  in  the  demand  for  his  surrender, 
he  has  the  same  right  of  exemption  as  a  fugitive  from  justice 
extradited  from  a  foreign  nation.  This  proposition  assumes,  as  i» 
broadly  claimed,  that  the  states  of  the  Union  are  independent 
governments,  having  the  full  prerogatives  and  powers  of  nations, 
except  what  have  been  conferred  upon  the  general  government, 
and  not  only  have  the  right  to  grant,  but  do,  in  fact,  afford  to  alt 
persons  within  their  boundaries  an  asylum  as  broad  and  secure  as 
that  which  independent  nations  extend  over  their  citizens  and 
inhabitants.  Having  reached,  upon  this  assumption  or  by  this^ 
process  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
recognized  and  applied  in  interstate  rendition  as  in  foreign  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  decision  of  this  court  in 
United  States  v.  Rauscher^  119  U.S.  407,  30  L.  ed.  425  et  seq^  ifr 
invoked  as  a  controlling  authority  on  the  question  under  consid- 
eration. If  the  premises  on  which  this  argument  is  based  were 
sound,  the  conclusion  might  be  correct.  But  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  states  of  the  Union 
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occupy  towards  each  other,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
the  relation  of  foreign  nations,  in  the  same  sense  iii  which  the 
general  government  stands  towards  independent  sovereignties  on 
that  subject;  and  in  the  further  assumption  that  a  fugitive  from 
justice  acquires  in  the  state  to  which  he  may  flee  some  state  or 
personal  right  of  protection,  improperly  called  a  right  of  asylum, 
which  secures  to  him  exemption  from  trial  and  punishment  for  a 
crime  committed  in  another  state,  unless  such  crime  is  made  the 
special  object  or  ground  of  his  rendition.  This  latter  position  is 
only  a  restatement,  in  another  form,  of  the  question  presented  for 
our  determination.  The  sole  object  of  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Act  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  to  secure 
the  surrender  of  persons  accused  of  crime,  who  have  fled  from 
the  justice  of  a  state,  whose  laws  they  are  charged  with  violating. 
Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitives  upon  proper  requisition  being  made, 
confers,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  any  right  or  privilege 
upon  such  fugitives  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  assert, 
in  the  state  to  which  they  are  returned,  exemption  from  trial  for 
any  criminal  act  done  therein.  No  purpose  or  intention  is  mani- 
fested to  afford  them  any  immunity  or  protection  from  trial  and 
punishment  for  any  offenses  committed  in  the  state  from  which 
they  flee.  On  the  contrary,  the  provision  of  both  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  extends  to  all  crimes  and  offenses  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  act  is  done.  K&rducky  v. 
Dmnison,  65  U.  S.  24  How.  66,  101, 102, 16  L.  ed.  717,  727;  JSv 
parU  Reggel^  114  TJ.  S.  642,  29  L.  ed.  250. 

"  The  case  of  United  States  v.  Raiischei^  119  U.  S.  407,  30  L. 
ed.  425,  has  no  application  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
because  it  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  right  given  impliedly 
by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  expressly  by  the  acts  of  Congress  in  the  case  of 
a  fugitive  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  nation." 

A  fugitive  from  justice  surrendered  by  one  state  upon  the 
demand  of  another,  is  not  protected  from  prosecution  for  offenses 
other  than  that  for  which  he  was  rendered  up,  but  may,  after 
being  resorted  to  the  demanding  state,  be  lawfully  tried  and 
punished  for  any  and  all  crimes  committed  within  its  territorial 
jurisdiction,  either  before  or  after  extradiction.  Re  Noys^  17 
Alb.  L.  J.  407;  nam  v.  State^  4  Tex.  App.  645;  Stai^  Y.Stewart^ 
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60  Wis.  587,  50  Am.  Rep.  888;  PeopU  v.  Oross,  135  N.  T.  586; 
Re  Miles,  52  Tt.  609. 

It  is  settled  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  fng^five  snirendered 
by  a  foreign  government,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitntion, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States  which  exempts  an  oSender 
bronght  before  the  conrts  of  a  state  for  an  offense  against  its  laws, 
from  trial  and  punishment,  even  though  brought  from  another 
state  by  unlawful  violence,  or  by  abnse  of  l^al  process,  ^er  v. 
TUinoU,  lift  U.  S.  436, 444, 30  L.  ed.  421, 424;  Mahon  v.  Jugtux, 
127  U.  S.  700,  707,  708,  712,  32  L.  ed.  283,  285-287;  Cook  v. 
Hart,  146  U.  S.  183,  190,  192,  36  L.  ed.  934,  938,  939. 

§  608.  Fugitire  may  be  Sarrendered  for  any  Offense.— 
The  statute  requiring  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice 
found  in  one  of  the  territories,  to  the  state  in  which  he  stands 
charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  embraces  eveiy 
offense  known  to  the  laws  of  t)ie  demanding  state,  including  mis- 
demeanors.    Each  state  has  the  right  to  prescribe  die  forms  of 
pleading  and  process  to  be  observed  in  her  courts,  in  both  dvil 
and  criminal  cases,  subject  only  to  those  provisions  of  the  national 
Constitution  designed  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty in  all  the  states  of  the  Union;  consequently,  in  a  case  involv- 
ing the  surrender,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  of  a  fup^tive  from 
justice;  it  may  not  be  objected  that  the  indictment  is  not  framed 
according  to  the  technical  rales  of  criminal  pleading,  if  it  con- 
forms substantially  to  the  laws  of  the  demanding  state.    Upon  the 
executive  of  the  stats  or  territory  in  which  the  accused  was  found 
rests  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  he  is  a  fugitivo 
from  the  justice  of  the  demanding  stata     But  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress does  not  direct  or  authorize  his  surrender,  miless  it  ia  made 
tr.  ^■r.-r^ar,  fiifit  he  is,  in  fact,  a  fugitive  from  justice.     If  the 
of  that  fact,  npon  proof  before  the  executive  of  the 
be  alleged  fugitive  is  found,  is  subject  to  tlte  judicial 
habeas  corpus,  the  accused,  being  in  custody  under 
rhich  recites  the  requisition  of  the  demanding  state, 
by  an  authentic  indictment,  charging  him  substan- 
ired  by  her  laws  with  a  specific  crime  committed 
jisdiction — should  not  be  discharged  because,  in  the 
the  court,  the  .proof  showing  that  he  was  a  fugitive 
may  not  be  as  full  as  might  properly  have  been 
xp(wt6  Beggd,  114  U.  S.  642,  29  L.  ed.  250. 
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§  609.  ETldence  as  Affected  by  Treaty  Stlpnlations  with 
Foreign  States. — "  Most  of  the  treaties  [with  foreign  states]  pre- 
scribe the  evidence  required  to  authorize  an  order  of  extradition. 
All  hearings  under  treaty  stipulation  or  convention  shall  be  held 
on  land,  publicly,  and  in  a  room  or  office  easily  accessible  to  the 
public.  Act  Aug.  8,  1882,  §  1,  22  Stat,  at  L.  215.  ...  On 
the  hearing  of  any  case,  upon  affidavit  being  filed  by  the  person 
charged,  that  he  cannot  safely  go  to  trial  without  certain  witnesses, 
what  he  expects  to  prove  by  each  of  them,  that  he  is  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  means  and  is  actually  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of  such 
witnesses,  the  judge  or  commissioner  before  whom  the  hearing  is 
had  n^y  order  that  they  be  subpoenaed;  the  costs  to  be  paid  as 
similar  fees  are  paidin  the  case  of  witnesses  subpoenaed  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Act  Aug.  3,  1882,  §  3,  22  Stat,  at  L.  216. 
.  .  .  .  Fees  and  costs  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  authorize  payment  of  the 
same  out  of  the  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tlie  judi- 
ciary, and  shall  cause  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  foreign 
government  by  whom  the  proceeding  may  have  been  instituted. 
Act  Aug.  3, 1882,  §  4,  22  Stat,  at  L.  215.  .  .  .  Where  any 
depositions,  warrants,  or  other  papers  or  copies  thereof  shall  be 
offered  in  evidence  upon  the  hearing  of  any  case,  the  same  shall 
be  received  as  evidence  for  all  the  purposes  of  such  hearing  if  they 
shall  be  legally  authenticated  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  received 
for  similar  purposes  by  the  tribunals  of  the  foreign  country  from 
which  the  accused  shall  have  escaped,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
principal  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  resi- 
dent in  such  foreign  country  shall  be  proof  that  any  deposition, 
warrant  or  other  paper  or  copies  thereof,  so  oJBEered,  are  authenti- 
cated in  the  manner  required  by  this  Act.  Act  Aug.  3, 1882,  § 
5,  22  Stat,  at  L.  215."  Anderson,  Law  Diet,  title  Ext/radUion^ 
p.  439. 

With  reference  to  these  extradition  proceedings,  the  substance, 
and  not  the  form,  should  be  the  main  object  of  inquiry,  and  they 
should  not  be  conducted  in  any  technical  spirit  with  a  view  to 
prevent  extradition.    Be  Herres^  33  Fed.  Rep.  165. 

Some  cases  declare  the  familiar  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  right  of  one  government  to.  demand  and  receive  from 
another  the  custody  of  an  offender  against  its  laws,  and  who  has 
sought  an  asylum  in  such  foreign  country,  depends  upon  treaty 
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stipulationB  between  such  goyernments.  Where  no  treaty  exists, 
no  obligation  that  can  be  insisted  upon  exists  to  surrender  crimi- 
nals for  trial  to  the  government  from  which  they  have  fled;  but 
as  a  matter  of  comity  between  nations,  great  offenders  are  usually 
surrendered  on  request  from  the  government  claiming  the  right 
to  try  them.  A  principle  running  through  this  latter  class  of 
cases  has  much  that  commends  itself  to  a  sense  of  justice.  It  is, 
that  where  a  person  whose  extradition  has  been  granted  for  trial 
for  a  particular  crime  named  in  the  extradition  warrant,  the  de- 
manding government  obtains  no  lawful  right  to  try  him  for  any 
other  ofEenses,  without  bad  faith  to  the  government  that  consented 
to  his  extradition,  and  for  which  it  would  have  just  grounds  to 
demand  reparation.  Such  an  act  would  be  in  violation  of  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty.    Ker  v.  People^  110  IlL  627. 

In  cases  of  extradition  by  a  foreign  government  under  a  treaty, 
the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  States  holds  that  a  person  who 
has  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  by  virtue  of 
proceedings  under  an  extradition  treaty  could  only  be  tried  for 
one  of  the  offenses  with  which  he  is  chained  in  the  proceedings 
for  his  extradition,  until  a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  has 
been  given  him,  after  his  release  or  trial  upon  such  charge,  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  from  whose  asylum  he  had  been  forcibly  taken 
under  those  proceedings.  United  States  v.  Rauscliery  119  IT.  S. 
407,  30  L.  ed.  425. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  some  of  the  authorities  between  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  In  criminal  cases,  some  courts  hold  that  even 
a  forcible  seizure  in  another  country,  and  the  transfer  by  violence 
or  fraud  to  this  country,  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  party 
should  not  answer  when  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
which  has  the  right  to  try  him  for  such  an  offense.  See  Ker  v. 
Illinois,  119  U.  S.  436,  30  L.  ed.  421;  Mahon  v.  Justice,  127  U. 
S.  700,  32  L.  ed.  283. 

In  proceedings  for  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive,  evidence  to 
contradict  all  that  of  the  prosecution  is  not  admissible.  The  ac- 
cused is  only  entitled  to  show  that  the  offense  charged  is  not  a 
crime  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Re  Debavm,  (Canada)  11  Crim. 
L.  Mag.  47. 

§  610.   What  Evidence  will  Authorize  an  Arrest.— The 

evidence  to  detain  the  accused,  for  the  purpose  of  surrender,  must 
be  sufficient  to  commit  the  party  for  trial,  if  the  offense  was  com* 

niitted  in  this  country. 
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In  the  case  of  Ma  parte  Kame^  8  Blatchf.  1,  in  1853,  Mr.  Ju^ 
tice  Nelson  said: 

"The  proof,  in  all  cases  nnder  a  treaty  of  extradition,  should  be 
not  only  competent,  but  full  and  satisfactory,  that  the  offense  has 
been  committed  by  the  fugitive  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction— suffi- 
ciently  so  to  warrant  a  conviction,  in  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate, of  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged,  if  sitting  upon  the 
final  trial  and  hearing  of  the  case.  No  magistrate  should  order  a 
surrender  short  of  such  proof." 

The  rule  here  announced  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted, 
and  is  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion. 

The  evidence  to  justify  the  holding  of  a  prisoner  for  trial  is 
fiuch  as  amounts  to  "probable  cause"  to  believe  him  guilty.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  sufSciently  conclusive  to  author- 
ize his  conviction.  In  Re  Farez^  7  Blatchf.  345,  Judge  Blatch- 
ford  said  that  he  adopted  the  language  of  Chief  JuetiGe  Marshall, 
sitting  as  a  committing  magistrate  in  Bv/rn^a  Casey  who  said  : 

"On  an  application  of  this  kind,  I  certainly  should  not  require 
that  proof  which  would  be  necessary  to  convict  the  person  to  be 
committed,  on  a  trial  in  chief;  nor  should  I  even  require  that 
which  should  absolutely  convince  my  own  mind  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused;  but  I  ought  to  require,  and  I  should  require,  that 
probable  cause  be  shown;  and  I  understand  probable  cause  to  be, 
a  case  made  out  by  proof,  furnishing  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  person  charged 
with  having  committed  it."     1  Burr's  Trial,  11. 

Another  definition  of  probable  cause  which  has  often  been  quot- 
ed is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  Mwfina  v.  DvporU^  3 
Wash.  0.  0.  81,  which  is  as  follows :  "What  then,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  ^probable  cause?'  We  answer,  a  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion,  supported  by  circumstances  sufficiently 
strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a  cautious  man  in  the  belief,  that 
the  person  accused  is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged."  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  requiring  evidence 
sufficient  for  conviction,  which  must  be  such  as  to  leave  no  rea- 
sonable ground  of  guilt.    Moore,  Extradition  &  Bendition,  §  340. 

The  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  wholly  irrelevant  in  de- 
termining the  action  of  the  executive  of  the  state  upon  which  the 
demand  is  made.  That  question  is  to  be  investigated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  of  the  state  where  the  alleged  crime  was 
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committed.  But  there  must  be  a  charge  of  crime  existing  against 
the  fugitive  in  the  state  demanding  his  surrender,  before  the  de- 
mand can  legally  be  made,  and  it  was  said  by  Taney,  Ch,  J.^  in 
Kmtucky  v.  Dennison,  65  U.  S.  24  How.  104, 16  L.  ed.  728,  that 
it  must  be  a  charge  made  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings.   People  V.  Brady ^  56  N.  Y.  182. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  rules  of  evidence  necessary  to  justify  the 
retention  of  the  alleged  criminal,  must  be  such  as  would  warrant 
his  apprehension  under  a  similar  charge  in  the  asylum  state;  and 
these  rules  of  evidence  may  be  such  as  Congress  has  prescribed, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  and  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
inapplicable  under  the  common  law. 

"Each  piece  of  the  documentary  evidence  offered  by  the  agents 
of  the  foreign  government  in  support  of  the  charge  of  criminality 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  the  foreign 
country  from  which  the  fugitive  shall  have  escaped,  stating 
clearly  that  it  is  properly  and  legally  authenticated,  so  as  to  enti- 
tle it  to  be  received  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  same  criminal 
charge  by  the  tribunals  of  such  foreign  country."  Re  Henrichj 
5  Blatchf .  414. 

§  611.  What  the  Affldayit  should  Disclose.— The  affidavit 
must  directly  charge  that  petitioner  has  committed  an  offense,  as 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  establish,  that  any  man  may 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  removed  to  another  state  upon  such 
an  accusation.  The  statement  therein,  that  affiant  ^^has  reason  to 
believe,  and  does  believe,"  that  petitioner  embezzled,  or  fraudu- 
lently converted  to  his  own  use,  the  property  mentioned,  is  not 
the  statement  of  any  fact,  and  for  that  reason  the  affidavit  is 
fatally  defective.  The  language  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michi- 
gan in  SwcMTt  V.  KimbdU^  43  Mich.  451,  is  applicable  here: 

^'Charges  are  not  verified  by  an  affidavit  that  somebody  is 
informed  and  believes  that  they  are  true.  This  is  mere  evasion 
of  the  law;  the  most  improbable  stories  may  be  believed  by  any 
one,  and  the  man  most  free  from  any  reasonable  suspicion  of 
guilt  is  not  safe  if  he  holds  his  freedom  at  the  mercy  of  any  man 
three  hundred  miles  off,  who  will  swear  that  he  has  been  informed 
and  believes  in  his  guilt 

^'A  mere  affidavit  in  the  form  of  an  information,  containing  no 
evidence,  and  followed  by  no  deposition  stating  any  fact  tending 
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to  show  guilt,  is  insufficient  to  support  a  warrant  The  liberty  of 
a  citizen  cannot  be  violated  upon  the  mere  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion under  oath,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime."  Msjparte  Dimmig^ 
74  Cal.  165. 

In  ExpaHe  Smith,  8  McLean,  121,  the  affidavit  accompanying 
the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  Missouri  for  the  arrest  of  Smith 
was  made  by  one  Boggs,  and  charged  "that  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  1842,  while  sitting  in  his  dwelling,  in  the  town 
of  Independence  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  he  was  shot,  with 
intent  to  kUl,  and  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  several  days, 
and  that  he  believes,  and  has  good  reason  to  believe,  from  evi- 
dence and  information  now  in  his  possession,  that  Joseph  Smith, 
common  called  the  Mormon  Prophet,  was  accessory  before  the 
fact  of  the  intended  murder,  and  that  the  said  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
citizen  and  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois." 

This  affidavit  was  held  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  the  governor's 
warrant,  upon  the  ground,  among  others  stated,  that  it  was  not 
positive  in  its  charge. 

§  612.   Evidence  in  Habeas  Gorpns  Proceedings. — In  a 

habeas  corpus  proceeding  for  the  discharge  of  an  alleged  fugitive 
it  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence  that  the  accused  committed 
the  crime  in  the  demanding  state  as  alleged  in  the  warrant  of 
extradition  and  that  he  is  in  fact  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of 
said  state.  Wilcox  v.  Nolze,  34  Ohio  St.  520.  See  Am.  &  Eng. 
Enc.  Law,  title  Extradition,  27. 

The  Federal  and  state  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
extradition  proceedings.  Ex  parte  Brown,  28  Fed.  Rep.  653; 
He  Roberts,  24  Fed.  Eep.  132.  A  person  arrested  under  a  war- 
rant of  extradition  from  one  state  of  the  Union  to  another  "is  in 
custody  under  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States;" 
and  the  national  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  by  habeas 
corpus  into  and  determine  the  legality  of  the  same.  Re  Doo 
Wbon,  18  Fed.  Rep.  898.  The  question  of  lawful  arrest  of  a  per- 
son as  fugitive  from  justice  from  another  state  may  be  inquired 
into  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  either  a  Federal  or 
state  court.  Roberts  v.  Reilly,  116  U.  S.  80,  29  L.  ed.  544. 
Although  the  courts  have  power,  on  habeas  corpus,  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  executive  authority  in  extradition  proceedings, 
they  will  not  overrule  such  decisions  unless  they  are  clearly  satis- 
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fied  that  an  error  has  been  committed.  Exports  Brawn^  supra. 
In  a  case  arising  on  habeas  corpus,  the  court  cannot  investigate 
the  question  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  (Re 
JSoheris,  supra)  or  the  grade  of  the  guilt  He  Palmer^  18  Int. 
Rev,  Rec.  84.  Where  there  is  sufScient  competent  evidence 
before  the  commissioner  for  him  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
its  sufficiency,  his  decision  will  not  be  reviewed  on  habeas  corpus. 
Re  Wadge,  21  Blatchf.  300.  The  circuit  court  has  power  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  conjunction  with  a  writ  of  certiorari,  to 
revise  the  action  of  the  commissioner  committing  accused  for  sur- 
render under  an  extradition  treaty.  Re  Hewrich^  5  Blatchf.  414. 
If  the  commissioner  should  commit  the  prisoner  upon  no  clearer 
or  more  convincing  testimony  than  was  presented  at  the  former 
examination,  the  circuit  court  has  power  to  review  the  testimony 
and  correct  his  error.  Re  KeUy^  26  Fed.  Rep.  852.  The  court 
will  not  reverse  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  on  the  question 
of  criminality  of  the  accused.  Re  Stupp,  12  Blatchf.  501;  Re 
MacdonneU^  11  Blatchf.  170;  Re  Vandervdpen^  14  Blatchf.  137; 
Re  Wahl,  15  Blatchf.  334;  Re  Wiegand,  14  Blatchf.  370.  Ko 
appeal  lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
on  a  habeas  corpus  in  an  extradition  case.  Re  Henrichj  snpm. 
A  fugitive  from  justice,  charged  with  crime,  will  not  be  released 
on  habeas  corpus,  because  he  was  induced  by  a  stratagem  to  come 
within  territory  where  he  could  be  properly  arrested,  provided 
the  stratagem  used  was  not  itself  an  infraction  of  law.  Et  parte 
Browriy  supra.  But  where  a  prisoner  is  held  under  the  sentence 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  matter  wholly 
beyond  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  he  may  be  dis- 
charged on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Ese  parte  Yarbroughj  110 
U.  S.  651,  28  L.  ed.  274. 

Mr.  Church,  in  his  work  on  Habeas  Corpus,  says:  "A  warrant 
for  the  arrest  and  return  of  a  fugitive  criminal  must  recite  or  set 
forth  the  evidence  necessary  to  authorize  the  state  executive  to 
issue  it;  and  unless  it  does  it  is  illegal  and  void."  He  cites  in 
support  of  his  text  Re  Doo  Woon^  18  Fed.  Rep.  898.  That  case 
fully  supports  the  text,  and  cites  as  authority  JEsa  parte  Smithy  3 
McLean,  121,  and  Ex  parte  Thornton^  9  Tex.  635;  Ex  pc^te 
Stanley^  25  Tex.  App.  372. 

'^  The  certainty  of  the  commitment  ought  to  appear;  and  a  com- 
mitment is  liable  to  the  same  objection  where  the  case  is  so  loosely 
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etated  that  the  court  cannot  adjudge  whether  there  was  a  reason- 
able ground  of  commitment  or  not.  A  commitment  does  not  snf- 
ficientlj  state  the  offense  by  simply  designating  it  by  the  species 
or  class  of  crimes  to  which  the  committing  magistrate  may  con- 
sider it  to  belong,  but  it  onght  to  state  the  facts  charged  or  found 
to  constitute  the  offense,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  enable  the 
court,  on  a  return  to  the  habeas  corpus,  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular crime  is  charged  against  the  prisoner."  McCunn,  e/.,  in  lie 
LeUmd,  7  Abb.  Pr.  K  S.  64.  See  also  Be  Butter,  7  Abb.  Pr. 
N.  S.  67. 

NoTB.— Wbat  foUows  Is  a  draft  of  the  regulatioiiB  for  many  years  In  vogue 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  topic  under  review.  They  have  been 
cordially  endorsed  by  ex-Govemor  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  who  pronounces 
them  In  every  way  admirable,  meeting  all  of  the  legal  requirements,  both  as 
regards  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  the  duties  of  the  executive.  They  are 
reputed  to  have  been  drafted  by  the4ate  Hon.  John  E.  Porter,  and  are  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  insertion  as  affording  several 'valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  governing  these  cases. 

RULES  FOR  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EXTRADITION. 

Statb  of  Nbw  Tobk,  ExBCumns  Chahbkb,  Aug.  1, 1855. 

The  following  rules  will  be  observed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  ]Sew 
York  in  reference  to  applications  for  requisitions  on  Governors  of  other  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  §  5278;  Rev.  Stat,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  g  843. 

The  application  must  be  made  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed,  and  must  be  in  duplicate  original  papers, 
except  indictments,  which  must  be  certified  copies. 

The  following  must  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  district  attorney: 

A.  The  full  name  of  the  person  for  whom  extradition  as  asked,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  agent  proposed,  to  be  accurately  spelled,  Roman  capital  letters, 
for  example,  JOHN  DOE. 

B.  That  in  his  opinion  the  ends  of  public  justice  require  that  the  alleged 
criminal  be  brought  to  this  state  for  trial,  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  he  is 
willing  that  such  expense  be  a  charge  on  the  county  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed. 

C.  That  be  believes  he  has  sufilcient  evidence  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the 
fugitive. 

D.  That  the  person  named  as  agent  Is  the  proper  person,  a  public  officer 
(naming  his  official  position),  and  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  arrest  of  the 
fugitive. 

E.  If  there  has  been  any  former  application  for  a  requisition  for  the  same 
person  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction,  it  must  be  so  stated,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  a  second  request,  together  with  the  date  of  such 
application,  as  near  as  may  be. 
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F.  If  the  fugitive  is  known  to  be  under  either  civil  or  criminal  arreet,  the 
the  fact  of  such  arrest  and  the  nature  of  such  .proceedings  oa  which  it  is  based 
must  be  stated. 

G.  That  the  application  Is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collec- 
tion of  a  debt,  or  for  any  private  purpose  whatever,  and  that  if  the  requisition 
applied  for  be  granted,  the  criminal  proceedings  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
of  said  objects. 

H.  That  all  papers  in  duplicate  have  been  compared  with  each  other  and 
are,  in  all  respects,  exact  counterparts. 

I.  Whether  the  offense  charged  is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  concise 
definition  thereof,  and  a  particular  reference  to  the  statute,  giving  chapter^ 
title,  article,  page  and  section,  together  with  any  amendments  thereto,  defining 
the  offense  and  stating  the  punishment  thereof. 

J.  When  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
a  full  explanation  must  be  given,  and  upon  an  application  where  no  indictment 
has  been  found,  the  reasons  therefor  must  be  stated. 

1.  In  cases  of  false  pretenses,  embezzlement  or  forgery,  and  all  offenses 
known  as  such  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  affidavit  of  the 
principal  complaining  witness  or  informant  that  the  application's  made  in  good 
faith,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  the  accused,  and  that  he  does  not 
desire  or  expect  to  use  the  prosecution  for  collecting  a  debt,  or  for  any  private 
purpose,  and  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  use  the  same  for  any  of  said 
purposes. 

2.  Proof  by  affidavit  by  faucU  and  drcwmstances  satisfying  the  executive  that 
the  alleged  criminal  has  fled  from  the  justice  of  the  state,  and  is  in  the  state  on 
whose  executive  the  demand  is  requested  to  be  made,  must  be  given.  No 
mere  unsupported  allegation  will  be  received  or  accepted  as  conclusive  upon 
this  point.  In  addition  to  the/octe  and  drcumgtaneea  required,  it  must  affirma- 
tively appear  what  the  occupation  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  flight  was; 
whether  he  was  a  resident  or  only  in  the  state  transiently;  whether  he  was 
married;  when  the  alleged  fugitive  left  the  state;  and  in  general  the  previous 
history  of  the  accused  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained — in  short,  the  affiant's 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  accused  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  whether 
he  is  in  the  surrendering  state  transiently  or  making  it  his  residence,  and  his 
occupation  therein.  If  the  affidavit  be  not  made  by  the  district  attorney  or 
some  public  officer,  the  district  attorney  must  certify  that  the  afilant  is  a 
respectable  person  and  entitled  to  credit. 

8.  If  an  indictment  has  been  found,  certified  copies.  In  duplicate,  must 
accompany  the  application. 

4.  If  an  indictment  has  not  been  found  the  fact$  and  drcumitanceg  showing 
the  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  and  that  the  accused  perpetrated  the 
same,  must  be  shown  by  depositions  taken  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  public 
is  not  a  magistrate  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes)  in  support  of  an  infor- 
mation which  must  always  be  furnished  in  such  case,  and  no  application  will 
be  received  or  considered  which  is  based  on  an  information  standing  by  itself. 
Conclusions  will  not  be  considered  except  in  connection  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances from  which  they  are  drawn. 

5.  If  the  crime  of  forgery  is  charged,  an  affidavit  of  the  person  whose  name 
is  alleged  to  have  been  forged,  must  be  produced,  or  its  absence  satisfactorily 
explained. 
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6.  If  the  crime  charged  Is  sedaction,  corroborative  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished by  affidavit  of  one  or  more  witnesses  taken  before  a  magistrate,  whether 
an  indictment  has  been  found  or  not. 

7.  Except  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  accused,  the  sources  of  information 
and  belief  stated,  must  be  given,  and  the  reason  why  such  information  la  not 
verified  by  the  person  possessing  it  stated. 

8.  It  should  be  shown  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued,  and  duplicate  certified 
copies  of  the  same,  together  with  the  returns  thereto,  must  be  furnished  upon 
an  application. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  extradition  where  the  fugitive  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  application  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  presented  to 
the  Governor.  All  such  papers  must  be  presented  in  triplicate,  and  conform  to 
the  foregoing  rulea  The  triplicate  copies  must  each  be  certified  by  the 
magistrate,  and  must  each  contain  a  copy  of  the  information,  of  the  depositions 
in  support  thereof,  and  of  a  warrant  issued  thereon  against  the  accused  for  the 
offense  charged.  Triplicate  copies  of  all  papers  are  absolutely  necessary.  In 
foreign  countries  indictments  are  not  recognized  and  are  absolutely  useless. 

In  Canadian  extradition  each  of  the  three  sets  of  the  papers  required  must 
contain  one  of  the  three  triplicate  copies  of  the  information,  depositions  and 
one  of  the  three  triplicate  original  warrants  issued  thereupon;  also  each  original 
warrant  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  itself  and  all  certified  in  the  form 
given  on  page  145,  6  Moak*s  English  Reports.  Follow  closely  the  practice 
given  in  this  volume,  pages  144-147. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  governing  dnited  States  extradition  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

10.  Applications  will  not  be  considered  unless  it  affirmatively  appears  the 
alleged  fugitive  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 
Constructive  crime  is  not  within  the  extradition  laws. 

11.  The  official  character  of  the  officer  taking  the  affidavits  or  depositions, 
and  of  the  officer  who  issued  the  warrants  must  be  duly  certified. 

13.  The  district  attorney  asking  a  requisition  must,  within  six  months,  unless 
sooner  required,  after  it  is  issued,  make  a  return  accompanied  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  agent  named  therein,  fully  stating  all  proceedings  had  thereunder  and 
upon  the  information  or  indictment  on  which  the  same  was  based. 

18.  The  Governor  of  this  state  will  deliver  over  to  the  executive  of  any  other 
state  or  territory,  persons  charged  therein  with  crime,  only  when  the  demand 
is  accompanied  by  documents  and  proofs  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
extradition  laws. 

14.  Upon  the  renewal  of  an  application,  for  example,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fugitive  has  fled  to  another  state,  not  having  been  found  in  the  state  on  which 
the  first  was  granted,  new  papers  in  conformity  with  the  above  rules  must  be 
furnished. 
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F.  If  the  fugitive  is  known  to  be  under  either  cItII  or  criminal  arrest,  the 
the  fact  of  such  arrest  and  the  nature  of  such  proceedings  on  which  it  is  based 
must  be  stated. 

G.  That  the  application  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collec- 
tion of  a  debt,  or  for  any  private  purpose  whatever,  and  that  if  the  requisition 
applied  for  be  granted,  the  criminal  proceedings  shall  not  be  used  for  anjr 
of  said  objects. 

H.  That  all  papers  in  duplicate  have  been  compared  with  each  other  and 
are,  in  all  respects,  exact  counterparts. 

I.  Whether  the  ofitense  charged  is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  concise 
definition  thereof,  and  a  particular  reference  to  the  statute,  giving  chapter,. 
title,  article,  page  and  section,  together  with  any  amendments  thereto,  defining 
the  offense  and  stating  the  punishment  thereof. 

J.  When  more  tlian  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
a  full  explanation  must  be  given,  and  upon  an  application  where  no  indictment 
has  been  found,  the  reasons  therefor  must  be  stated. 

1,  In  cases  of  false  pretenses,  embezzlement  or  forgery,  and  all  oflfenses 
known  as  such  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  affidavit  of  the 
principal  complaining  witness  or  informant  that  theapplicationis  made  in  good 
faith,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  the  accused,  and  that  he  does  not 
desire  or  expect  to  use  the  prosecution  for  collecting  a  debt,  or  for  any  private 
purpose,  and  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  use  the  same  for  any  of  said 
purposes. 

2.  Proof  by  affidavit  by  facU  and  drcumstaneei  satisfying  the  executive  that 
the  alleged  criminal  has  fled  from  the  Justice  of  the  state,  and  is  in  the  state  on 
whose  executive  the  demand  is  requested  to  be  made,  must  be  given.  No 
mere  unsupported  allegation  will  be  received  or  accepted  as  conclusive  upon 
this  point  In  addition  to  the  facts  and  drcumstancei  required,  it  must  affirma- 
tively appear  what  the  occupation  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  flight  was^ 
whether  he  was  a  resident  or  only  in  the  state  transiently;  whether  he  was 
married;  when  the  alleged  fugitive  left  the  state;  and  in  general  the  previous 
history  of  the  accused  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained — in  short,  the  affiant's 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  accused  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  whether 
he  is  in  the  surrendering  state  transiently  or  making  it  his  residence,  and  his 
occupation  therein.  If  the  affidavit  be  not  made  by  the  district  attorney  or 
some  public  officer,  the  district  attorney  must  certify  that  the  affiant  is  a 
respectable  person  and  entitled  to  credit. 

8.  If  an  indictment  has  been  found,  certified  copies,  in  duplicate,  must 
accompany  the  application. 

4.  If  an  indictment  has  not  been  found  the  facta  and  dreumstanees  showing 
the  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  and  that  the  accused  perpetrated  the 
same,  must  be  shown  by  depositions  taken  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  public 
is  not  a  magistrate  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes)  in  support  of  an  infor- 
mation which  must  always  be  furnished  in  such  case,  and  no  application  will 
be  received  or  considered  which  is  based  on  an  information  standing  by  itself. 
Conclusions  will  not  be  considered  except  in  connection  with  the  facta  and  cir- 
cumstances from  which  they  are  drawn. 

6.  If  the  crime  of  forgery  is  charged,  an  affidavit  of  the  person  whose  name 
is  alleged  to  have  been  forged,  must  be  produced,  or  its  absence  satisfactorily 
explained. 
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6.  If  the  crime  charged  is  seduction,  corroborative  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished by  affidavit  of  one  or  more  witnesses  taken  before  a  magistrate,  whether 
an  indictment  has  been  found  or  not. 

7.  Except  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  accused,  the  sources  of  information 
and  belief  stated,  must  be  given,  and  the  reason  why  such  information  is  not 
▼erifled  by  the  person  possessing  it  stated. 

8.  It  should  be  shown  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued,  and  duplicate  certified 
copies  of  the  same,  together  with  the  returns  thereto,  must  be  furnished  upon 
an  application. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  extradition  where  the  fugitive  is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  application  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  presented  to 
the  Qovemor.  All  such  papers  must  be  presented  in  triplicate,  and  conform  to 
the  foregoing  rules.  The  triplicate  copies  must  each  be  certified  by  the 
mctgiatrate,  and  must  each  contain  a  copy  of  the  information,  of  the  depositions 
in  support  thereof,  and  of  a  ioarrant  issued  thereon  against  the  accused  for  the 
offense  charged.  Triplicate  copies  of  all  papers  are  absolutely  necessary.  In 
foreign  countries  indictments  are  not  recognized  and  are  absolutely  useless. 

In  Canadian  extradition  each  of  the  three  sets  of  the  papers  required  must 
contain  one  of  the  three  triplicate  copies  of  the  information,  depositions  and 
one  of  the  three  triplicate  original  warrants  issued  thereupon;  also  each  original 
warrant  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  itself  and  all  certified  in  the  form 
given  on  page  145,  6  Moak's  English  Reports.  Follow  closely  the  practice 
given  in  this  volume,  pages  144r-147. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  governing  United  States  extradition  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

10.  Applications  will  not  be  considered  unless  it  affirmatively  appears  the 
alleged  fugitive  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  oHense. 
Constructive  crime  is  not  within  the  extradition  laws. 

11.  The  official  character  of  the  officer  taking  the  affidavits  or  depositions, 
and  of  the  officer  who  issued  the  warrants  must  be  duly  certified. 

13.  The  district  attorney  asking  a  requisition  must,  within  six  months,  unless 
sooner  required,  after  it  is  issued,  make  a  return  accompanied  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  agent  named  therein,  fully  stating  all  proceedings  had  thereunder  and 
upon  the  information  or  indictment  on  which  the  same  was  based. 

18.  The  Governor  of  this  state  will  deliver  over  to  the  executive  of  any  other 
state  or  territory,  persons  charged  therein  with  crime,  only  when  the  demand 
is  accompanied  by  documents  and  proofs  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
extradition  laws. 

14.  Upon  the  renewal  of  an  application,  for  example,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fugitive  has  fled  to  another  state,  not  having  been  found  in  the  state  on  which 
the  first  was  granted,  new  papers  in  conformity  with  the  above  rules  must  be 
furnished. 
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F.  If  the  fugitive  is  known  to  be  under  either  civil  or  criminal  arrest,  the 
the  fact  of  such  arrest  and  the  nature  of  such  .proceedings  on  which  It  is  based 
must  be  stated. 

G.  That  the  application  Is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collec- 
tion of  a  debt,  or  for  any  private  purpose  whatever,  and  that  If  the  reqnisitioo 
applied  for  be  granted,  the  criminal  proceedings  shall  not  be  used  for  anj 
of  said  objects. 

H.  That  all  papers  In  duplicate  have  been  compared  with  each  other  and 
are,  in  all  respects,  exact  counterparts. 

I.  Whether  the  offense  charged  is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  concise 
definition  thereof,  and  a  particular  reference  to  the  statute,  giving  chapter,. 
title,  article,  page  and  section,  together  with  any  amendments  thereto,  defining 
the  offense  and  stating  the  punishment  thereof. 

J.  When  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
a  full  explanation  must  be  given,  and  upon  an  application  where  no  indictment 
has  been  found,  the  reasons  therefor  must  be  stated. 

1.  In  cases  of  false  pretenses,  embezzlement  or  forgery,  and  all  offenses 
known  as  such  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  affidavit  of  the 
principal  complaining  witness  or  informant  that  theapplication.is  made  in  good 
faith,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  the  accused,  and  that  he  does  not 
desire  or  expect  to  use  the  prosecution  for  collecting  a  debt,  or  for  any  private 
purpose,  and  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  use  the  same  for  any  of  said 
purposes. 

2.  Proof  by  affidavit  by  facts  and  drcufnstances  satisfying  the  executive  that 
the  alleged  criminal  has  fled  from  the  justice  of  the  state,  and  is  In  the  state  on 
whose  executive  the  demand  is  requested  to  be  made,  must  be  given.  No 
mere  unsupported  allegation  will  be  received  or  accepted  as  conclusive  upon 
this  point.  In  addition  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  required,  it  must  affirma- 
tively appear  what  the  occupation  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  flight  was; 
whether  he  was  a  resident  or  only  in  the  state  transiently;  whether  he  was 
married;  when  the  alleged  fugitive  left  the  state;  and  in  general  the  previous 
history  of  the  accused  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained — in  short,  the  affiant's 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  accused  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  whether 
he  is  in  the  surrendering  state  transiently  or  making  it  his  residence,  and  his 
occupation  therein.  If  tho  affidavit  be  not  made  by  the  district  attorney  or 
some  public  officer,  the  district  attorney  must  certify  that  the  affiant  is  a 
respectable  person  and  entitled  to  credit. 

8.  If  an  indictment  has  been  found,  certifled  copies,  in  duplicate,  must 
accompany  the  application. 

4.  If  an  indictment  has  not  been  found  the  facts  and  circumstances  showing 
the  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  and  that  the  accused  perpetrated  the 
same,  must  be  shown  by  depositions  taken  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  public 
is  not  a  magistrate  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes)  in  support  of  an  infor- 
mation which  must  always  be  furnished  in  such  case,  and  no  application  will 
be  received  or  considered  which  is  based  on  an  information  standing  by  itself. 
Conclusions  will  not  be  considered  except  in  connection  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances from  which  they  are  drawn. 

6.  If  the  crime  of  forgery  is  charged,  an  affidavit  of  the  person  whose  name 
is  alleged  to  have  been  forged,  must  be  produced,  or  Its  absence  satisfactorily 
explained. 
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6.  If  the  crime  charged  is  seduction,  corroborative  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished by  affidavit  of  one  or  more  witnesses  taken  before  a  magistrate,  whether 
an  indictment  has  been  found  or  not. 

7.  Except  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  accused,  the  sources  of  information 
and  belief  stated,  must  be  given,  and  the  reason  why  such  information  is  not 
verified  by  the  person  possessing  it  stated. 

8.  It  should  be  shown  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued,  and  duplicate  certified 
copies  of  the  same,  together  with  the  returns  thereto,  must  be  furnished  upon 
an  application. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  extradition  where  the  fugitive  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  application  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  presented  to 
the  Governor.  All  such  papers  must  be  presented  in  triplicate,  and  conform  to 
the  foregoing  rules.  The  triplicate  copies  must  each  be  certified  by  the 
magistrate,  and  must  each  contain  a  copy  of  the  information,  of  the  depositions 
in  support  thereof,  and  of  a  v>a/rrani  issued  thereon  against  the  accused  for  the 
offense  charged.  Triplicate  copies  of  all  papers  are  absolutely  necessary.  In 
foreign  countries  indictments  are  not  recognized  and  are  absolutely  useless. 

In  Canadian  extradition  each  of  the  three  sets  of  the  papers  required  must 
contain  one  of  the  three  triplicate  copies  of  the  information,  depositions  and 
one  of  the  three  triplicate  original  warrants  issued  thereupon;  also  each  original 
warrant  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  itself  and  all  certified  in  the  form 
given  on  -ptkge  145,  6  Moak*s  English  Reports.  Follow  closely  the  practice 
given  in  this  volume,  pages  144-147. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  governing  United  States  extradition  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

10.  Applications  will  not  be  considered  unless  it  affirmatively  appears  the 
alleged  fugitive  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 
Constructive  crime  is  not  within  the  extradition  laws. 

11.  The  official  character  of  the  officer  taking  the  affidavits  or  depositions, 
and  of  the  officer  who  issued  the  warrants  must  be  duly  certified. 

12.  The  district  attorney  asking  a  requisition  must,  within  six  months,  unless 
sooner  required,  after  it  is  issued,  make  a  return  accompanied  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  agent  named  therein,  fully  stating  all  proceedings  had  thereunder  and 
upon  the  information  or  indictment  on  which  the  same  was  based. 

18.  The  Governor  of  this  state  will  deliver  over  to  the  executive  of  any  other 
state  or  territory,  x>ersons  charged  therein  with  crime,  only  when  the  demand 
is  accompanied  by  documents  and  proofs  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
extradition  laws. 

14.  Upon  the  renewal  of  an  application,  for  example,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fugitive  has  fled  to  another  state,  not  having  been  found  in  the  state  on  which 
the  first  was  granted,  new  papers  in  conformity  with  the  above  rules  must  be 
furnished. 
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ABBREVIATION  OF  NAMES*  Judicial  noUce  of.  12 

ABORTION,  dying  declaration  as  to,  680 

ACCESSORY,  defined.  11 

ACCOMPLICES,  Eyidehgb  of,  chap,  xix,  505  et  9eq. 

defined,  505. 508 

ImmanitleB  of,  for  testifying,  505,  518 

neoeesity  of  corroboration,  606 

competency  of,  as  witneeiefl,  531 

croas-examination  of,  517 

ACCUSED,  presence  of,  at  trial,  160, 176 

failure  of,  to  tesUfy,  dl9 
as  witness,  see  Witness. 

questioning  of,  by  court,  247,  852 

as  witness  as  to  intent,  452 

compulsory  examination  of  person  of^  690 

conduct  of,  as  evidence,  187,  501 
declaration  of,                                                                001, 508,  669,  778 

good  character  of,  596,  598,  606 

indictment  based  on  evidence  of,  410 

right  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses,  51,  884,  882 

right  of,  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses^  267 

testimony  of,  on  preliminary  examination,  857 

ACQUITTAL.    See  Fobmbb  Jbopabdy. 

ACTIONS,  of  accused  as  evidsiioe,  127,  501 

ADJOURNMENT.    See  CoNToruAKOB. 

of  trial  in  progress  to  procure  further  testimony,  157 

ADMISSIONS    See  "DECUOLATiamn. 

ADULTERY,  chap,  xjl,  847  et  9$q, 

defined,  847 

circumstantial  evidence,  sufficiency  of,  847 
other  instances  of  familiarities,  824,  845,  851,  852,  855 
prior  offenses  between  parties,                                       851,  852,  854,  855 

admissions  as  to  marriage,  852 

adulterous  disposition,  852 

birth  of  child  as  evidence  of,  858 

commission  of,  with  other  parties  than  accused,  854 

prior  chastity  of  woman,  854 

ALIBI,  EnDBsroB  of,  chap.  xtiTX.,  681  it  seq, 

defined,  681 
sufficient  proof  of,                                                   681,  684,  685,  686,  688 

credibility  of,  affected  l^  promptness  in  claiming,  682 

burden  of  proof,  684,  686,  687 

effect  of  failure  to  sustain,  685,  687 

949 
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ALMAKAC,  to  show  time  moon  riseBt  105 

AMENDMENT,  to  core  variance,  170 

ANCESTORS.  lilBanlty  of,  «37 

ANSWERS,  to  letters,  as  evidence,  84 

to  telegrams,  W> 

ANTE  NUPTIAL  ISSUE,  effect  of  subsequent  marriage  of  parents,  858,  863 

APPEAL,  harmless  error  in  admission  of  evidence,  257 

objection  to  errors  not  taken  below,  848 

ARREST,  as  affecting  admissibility  of  declarations,  500 

ARSON,  over-insurance  motive  for,  445 

ASSAULTS,  with  intent  to  conmiit  crime,  758 

ATTORNEY,  privilege  of,  as  witness,  281,  814-817 

privilege  as  to  professional  communications,  290 

prosecuting,  as  witness,  277 

prosecuting,  statements  of,  as  ground  for  new  trial,  245 

AUTREFOIS  ACQUIT  AND  CONVICT.    See  Fobmkb  Jbopabdt. 

BASTARDY,  chap,  lxi.,  857  et  $eq. 

defined,  857 

of  children  bom  in  wedlock,  857,  859 

burden  of  proof,  861 

evidence  of  married  woman  as  to  illicit  intercourse^  859,  880 

declarations  of  mother,  859 

corroboration  of  mother's  testimony,  859 

resemblance  as  test  of  parentage,  850 

subsequent  marriage  of  parents,  858,  882 

non-access  as  evidence  of,  858 

BENCH  WARRANT,  for  witness,  264 

BEST  AND  SECONDARY  EVIDENCE,  chap,  v.,  41etieq. 

English  rules,  61 

foundation  for  secondary,  42,  45 

parol  evidence  when  copy  of  document  available,  80 

letter-press  copies,  80,  81 

of  telegrams,  89,  95 

photographs,  152 

on  cross-examination,  44 

BIQAMY,  chap.  Lvn. ,  799  e<  sa?. 

defined,  799 
proof  of  prior  marriage,                                          799,  801,  804,  806,  811 

relation  of  divorce  to,  804 
confessions  of  accused  as  evidence  of  prior  marriage,          805,  806,  800 

what  prosecution  must  show,  807 

competency  of  wives  to  prove  marriages,  810 

presumption  as  to  former  spouse  being  alive,  800 

BILL  OF  PARTICULARS,  right  to,  67,  69 

power  of  court  to  grant,  68 

when  and  how  to  be  demanded,  67 

office  of,  69 
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BlIiTi  OF  PARTICULA.RS,  in  what  caseB  ordered. 

68 

as  affecting  relevancy. 

67 

exception  necessary  to  review  refusal  to  grant, 

68 

BLOOD  STAINS,  as  evidence  of  homicide, 

767 

BOOKS,  historical,  as  evidence. 

62 

SciBNTiFio,  AS  Eyidbnob,  chap.  rvi., 

144  et  teq. 

BURDEN  OP  PROOF,  chap,  xxxv., 

421  etaeq. 

distinction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 

428 

distinguished  from  weight  of  evidence. 

424 

relation  to  prima  facie  evidence, 

427,428 

general  rule. 

429 

•tatutory  regulation  of, 

428 

shifting  of, 

422,  428,  424 

to  what  facts  attaches. 

422 

where  facts  are  peculiarly  within  knowledge  of  party, 

425,  426 

of  negative, 

426 

of  corpus  delieH, 

479 

aUbi, 

684,  686,  687 

bastardy. 

861 

excise  license. 

425 

forgery, 

779 

former  Jeopardy, 

615 

insanity,                                                  426,  686.  687,  659, 

668,  678,  679 

intent, 

463 

Justification  of  homicide, 

479,  765 

when  homicide  admitted. 

190 

malice, 

448 

self-defense^ 

685 

seduction, 

879 

BURGLARY. 

Embezzlbubnt,  Robbkbt  Aino  Bubolabt,  chap,  un., 

742et8eg. 

defined, 

748 

proof  of. 

749 

presumption  from  possession  of  stolen  goods, 

750,  752 

constructive  breaking, 

750 

evidence  of  former  attempts, 

751 

breaking  into  cemetery  vault, 

758 

BT-8TANDERS,  cries  of  as  rei  gesia. 

126,  127 

CEMETERY  VAULT,  subject  of  burglary,  758 

CHARACTER. 

Eyidbngb  of  Chabactbb,  chap,  xlv.,  596  et  ieq, 

of  accused,  596,  598,  606 

of  victim,  696,  605,  765 

of  assailant  in  relation  to  self-defense,  587 

of  witness,  597,  607,  610 
specific  acts  or  charges,                                          699,  601,  608,  604,  607 

negative  evidence  of,  608 

presumption  from  failure  to  prove  good,  599 
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CHARACnrER,  oontlniied. 

when  evidenoe  of  good  admiaslblap  861 

when  unavBlllog,  W^ 

coDsldention  of  by  Joiy,  28i> 

CHARGING  THE  JURT  ON  THE  EVIDENGB»  diap.  ttitl,       186  M  mq. 

oonBtltutioiial  UmitaUonB,  186^ 

Oregon  statute,  191 

adTisory  meielj,  19^ 

instmotionfl  to  be  considered  In  eDftfawty,  IM 
on  questions  of  fsct,                                                     157, 188,  190, 195 

as  to  gnilt  of  aocused*  196^ 

as  to  reconciling  conflict  of  eridence,  19B,  108^ 

as  to  declarations  and  admissions.  198,  196 
direcUon  of  ▼erdict,                                              199,  999,  988,  98^  289 

Instances  of,  erroneous,  192 

harmless  errors,  198 

rectifying  erroneous  instructions,  193 

requests  to  charge,  197 

disregard  of  charge  by  Jury,  189 

CHARITABLB  DONATIONS,  obtaining  by  false  pretenses,  719 

0HART8,  admissibUity.  82 

CHASTITY,  presumption  as  to,  21,  854,  876 

of  prosecutiiz  for  rape,  21.  818 
of  prosecutrix  for  seduction,                                  606,  867,  870, 875,  880 

CHECK,  unauthorized  filling  in  of,  forgery,  777 

defined,  544 

dRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  chap.  ZLm.,  f^Mtmq. 

test  of  sufficiency,  546,  560,  659 

contrasted  with  direct,  548,  559 

latitude  In  reception  of,  55^ 

I                                rules  of  induction  applicable  to,  561 

;                                in  civil  actions  having  criminal  attributes,  665 

interpretation  of,  510^ 

of  adultery,  847 

of  earpui  ddieU,  469 

of  conspiracy,  906 

of  forgery,  784 

of  seduction,  868,  878,  877 

CLERGYMAN,  as  witness,  281,  818 

CO-DEFENDANT,  as  witness,  519 

COMMON  SENSE,  as  guide  for  Jury,  192 

COMPETENCY  OF  WITNESS,  presumption  of,  975 

Caliromia  statute,  978, 291 

of  deaf  mute,  289 

of  husband  and  wife,  280 

infanu,  289 

effect  of  Intoxication  on,  287 

i                                of  lunatic  as  witnesi,  286 
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COMPULSORY  COMPARISON,  of  feet  with  foot  prints,  608,  CM- 
COMPULSORY  EXAMINATION  OF  PERSON  OR  PAPER,  ehsp.  l., 

W^etseq. 

to  what  extent  allowable,  080,  691,  fH&S^ 

in  civil  cases,  604 

COMPULSORY  PRODUCTION  OP  DOCUMENTS,  by  accnsed,  605^ 

COMPULSORY  PRODUCTION  OP  DEMONSTRATIVE  EVIDENCE, 

by  accused,  604 
CONCLUSIVENESS,  defined,  85. 
of  eyidence  as  affecting  admissibility,  72 
of  presumptions,  8S 
of  Judicial  records.  6d 
CONDUCT,  of  at  cused  as  evidence,  127.  601,  680 
presumption  trom,  28 
CONFESSIONS,  as  evidence,  488  ^  m?. 
defined,  48^ 
New  York  statute,  400 
must  be  voluntary,  480,  406> 
presumption  as  to  voluntariness,  491,  406,  50S 
what  hiducement  vitiates,                                      408,  408,  000,  622,  624 
under  intoxication,  408- 
prosecution  must  use  in  entirety  if  at  all,  778 
to  be  cautiously  received  in  evidence,  404 
oondudvenesB  of,  407 
necessity  for  corroboration,  400' 
repetitions  of,  400 
■uffldency  of,  52& 
witnesses  of,  407 
as  proof  of  corpus  delicH,                                              465,  467,  ^76.  477 
CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATIONS^  evidence  of,        281.  200,  814,  81S 
CONFLICT  OF  EVIDENCE,  duty  of  Jury  to  recondle,.  102^  108, 22$ 
CONSANGUINITY,  incestuous,  proof  of,  841 
CONSPIRACY,  Cbdiinal,  chap,  ijliv.,  800  «I  «0g. 
defined,  80» 
prosecution  of  one  conspirator  only,  001 
proof  of,  001,  004, 006 
declarations  of  co  conspiratorSy  001,  005^ 
intent  as  an  element.  004 
overt  act  as  aggravation,  INKS 
circumstantial  evidence  of,  00(^ 
CONTEMPT,  witnesses,  266 
CONTINUANCE,  Evidengb  to  Seoitbb,  chap,  ziz.,  162  et  sag- 
grounds  for,           *  160- 
intoxication  of  witness  as  ground  for,  288- 
eflect  of  admissions  of  adversary,  163, 164 
when  error  to  ref  use»  166,  16$ 
presumption  of,  27 
CONTRADICTION,  of  witnesses,  868, 870, 871 
of  irrelevant  evidence,  71 
CONVERSATIONS,  between  third  persons,  7a 
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CONVICTION.    8ee  Fobmbb  Jeopabdt,  paok 

coDcladveneas  as  to  guilty  807 

effect  of,  278.  280 

COOLING  TIME,  what  is  reasonable,  602 

COPIES,  of  public  records,  62,  92 

Federal  statute,  65 

Colorado  statute,  62 

California  statute,  63 

New  York  statute,  54 

Judicial  records,  62 

of  records  of  U.  8.  courts,  65 

of  documents,  46 

of  memoranda,  101 

only  true  copies  admissible,  65 

existence  of  does  not  exclude  parol  proof,  80 

of  letters  by  press,  80,  81 

letter  press  copies  as  eyidence  of  handwriting,  82 

CORPUS  DELICTI,  chap.  xxxYm.,  465  «f  «0g. 

defined,  465, 468 
proof  of,                                                                465,  466,  468,  469,  780 

preBumptions  as  to,  17 

burden  of  proof,  470 
confessions  as  proof  of,                                          465,  466,  467,  476,  477 

CORROBORATION,  of  eyidence  of  accomplices,  506 

of  confessions,  400 

of  prosecutrix  for  rape,  826,  827,  880 

for  seduction,  867,  868,  87%  878,  877, 878 

COUNSEL,  right  to  have,  160 

to  assist  Judge  Advocate  in  courts-martla],  015 

COUNTERFEIT  MONET,  passing,  evidenoe  of  other  instanceSi  780 

proof  of,  788 

COURTS-MARTIAL,  Etidbnob  nr  Trialb  bt.  chap.  Lxr.»  ^GSetmq, 

Jurisdiction  of,  008.  017 
rules  of  evidence  in,                                                             000.  018,  016 

nature  of  laws  enforced  by,  000 

order  of  trial  in,  014,  016 

power  to  originate  evidence,  014 

functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  014 

counsel  to  assist  Judge  Advocate,  015 

recalling  witnesses,  016 

review  of  Judgments  of,  016 

proceedings  of  court  of  inquiry,  017 

conviction  or  acquittal  in  civil  court,  010 

sentence  of  to  be  approved  by  executive,  010 

Judgment  of  as  rM  atljudicata,  020 

CREDIBILITY  OF  EVIDENCE,  tests*  of,  5 

CREDIBILITY  OF  WITNESSES,  for  Jury,  208 

effect  of  falsehood,  206 
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CRIME,  defined,  9, 10 

distinguished  from  misdemeanor.  10 

not  synoDymoas  with  felony,  10 

not  to  be  implied  in  statate,  10 

enormity  of  as  affecting  proof,  8 

CRIMINAL  EVIDENCE,  how  disUnguished  from  civil,  2,  8 

CRIMINAL  LAW,  defined,  10 

leading  principles  of  American,  11 

object  of,  11 

CRIMINATION.    See  PRiYiLBas  of  WriNEaBEB. 

CRITICISM,  what  not  libelous,  894 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.    SeeWrnnsfls. 

CUSTOMS  OF  MERCHANTS,  Judicial  notice  of,  13 


DAYS  OF  WEEK  AND  MONTH,  Judicial  noUce  of,  12 

DEAF-MUTE,  as  witness,  289 

DEATH,  hearsay  evidence  of,  187 

presumptions  as  to,  22,  28,  24 

as  to  thne  of,  22,  28 

imminency  of,  effect  on  dying  declarations,  680,  584,  636,  640 

when  causing,  not  homicide,  762 

DECEASED  PERSONS,  libel  of,  882 

entries  by,  72 

declarations  of  as  to  births,  deaths,  eto.|  186 

testimony  of,  845,  880 

DECLARATIONS,  competency,  72 
when  part  of  re$  getta,                                                   122,  124, 126,  127 

of  third  parties  as  to  hm  ffeBtm,  828 
previous,  consistent  with  testimony,                              864,  866,  874,  878 

of  deceased  person  as  to  birth,  etc.,  136 

Adversity  of,  to  deceased  or  absent  declarants,  186 
dying.    See  Dying  Dbclabations. 

AS  to  pain,  124 

of  co-conspirators,  901,  905 

of  persons  engaged  In  riot,  127 

of  third  persons  in  presence  of  accused,  500,  501 

charging  Juryas  to,  192,  199 

of  accused,  501,  875 

effect  of  arrest  on  admissibility,  500 

of  accused— prosecution  must  use  in  entirety  if  at  all,  778 

contradictory  by  accused,  508 

of  accused  as  evidence  of  insanity,  669 

as  to  forgery,  778 

of  accused  in  exculpation  of  confederate,  501 

DECOY  LETTERS,  as  evidence,  85 

DECOYS.    See  DBTBOTiYBa. 

DELIBERATION.    See  CoouNGhTDCB;  HomcmB. 

intoxication  as  affecting,  193,  448 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS.    See  iNTOxiCATioir.  pacsl 

DEMONSTRATIVE  EVIDENCE,  by  ezhiMdoa  of  material  objeeti,  68^ 

compulsory  production  of,  by  accused,  0M 

DEPOSITIONS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES,  chap,  xxzm.,  87»,  «l  m?. 

right  to  use,  statutoiy,  878^  8W> 

right  to  cross-ezamlnatioii,  879,  881,  88S,  884 

California  statute,  881,  88t 

New  York  statute, 
English  rule, 
of  a  prisoner, 
weight  and  credibility  of, 
when  read  excludes  oral  testimony  of  witness, 


DEPUTIES,  Judicial  notice  of  not  taken. 

tt: 

DETECTIVES,  testimony  of, 

187,  S88 

participation  in  offenses  by. 

624,  6» 

DIRECTION  OF  VERDICT, 

199,  289.  888,  888^  88»> 

DISCLOSURE,  by  yictim  of  rape. 

816,  825,  827,  881.  SSft- 

DISPOSITION,  of  accused,  evidence  of. 

587,603,  80» 

of  assailant  in  relation  to  self-defense. 

687 

DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE,  chap,  ti., 

48al»7. 

.  defined. 

4» 

CaUfomla  statute, 

8^ 

English  rules. 

68- 

read  only  during  testimony  of  witneM  profiag. 

68^ 

public  documents. 

49,50 

public  records.    See  Rboords. 

private  writings  obtained  by  seizure. 

68. 

memoranda.    See  Memoraiida. 

entries  lyy  persons  since  deceased. 

TSt 

letters.    See  Lbttbbs. 

telegrams.    See  Tblogbakb. 

maps,  charts,  etc.. 

» 

spuriousness  shown  by  parol, 

88 

in  Jury  room. 

887 

for  extradition. 

868 

DOCUMISNTS,  preliminary  inspection  of. 

45- 

*       notice  to  produce. 

46 

effect  of  refusal  to  produce. 

46. 

failure  of  accused  to  produce, 

68 

forgery  of. 

774 

compulsory  production  of  by  accused. 

696 

inspection  by  opposite  party, 

68 

use  of  to  refresh  memory. 

66 

when  copies  admissible. 

46 

photographs  of. 

m 

on  issue  of  forgery. 

158, 15» 

DOUBT,  Rbasonablb.    See  Rrasokable  Doubt. 

DRESS,  as  evidenoe  of  identity. 

486. 
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DYING  DECLARATIONS,  chap,  xlil,  627  si  teq. 

inflrmlties  of,  as  evidence,  685 

of  Tlctiin  of  homicide  alone  admiwible.  629  et  teq. 

admitted  on  grounds  of  necessity,  682 

fmminency  of  death,  680,  684, 686,  540 

declarant's  belief  in  f  utnre  ponishment,  628 

made  l^  gestures,  689 

in  favor  of  accused,  687 

impeaching  declarant,  688 

of  opinions,  686 

narratives  of  past  occurrences,  688 

what  may  be  proved  by,  688,  684,  686,  688 

as  to  abortion,  680 


XDITORS.  limitation  respecting  libel,  896 

XLECTION,  between  counts  of  indictment,  401 
SMBSZZLEMENT. 

EKBBZZLSlfBNT,   ROBBBBT  Ain>  BUBOLART,  Chsp.  LIIL,  742  tt  960. 

defined,  742 

distinguished  from  larceny,  742 

proof  of,  under  indictment  for  larceny,  740 

evidence  of  other  fraudulent  acts,  748 

by  agent,  proof  of,  743 

XNORMITY,  of  crime,  as  affecting  proof  of,  8 

XNTRIE8,  what  are  orlghial,  97 
by  persons  since  deceased,                                                 72,  97, 102, 104 

ENVELOPE,  included  in  term  "  letter,"  70 

IBPILEPSY,  as  evidence  of  insanity,  687 

BYIDENCE,  object  of,  1 

different  effect  of,  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases,  7 

definition  of,  8 

Judicial  and  extra- Judicial,  8 

distinguished  from  proof,  8,  4 

distinguished  from  testimony,  4 

test  of  credibility  of,  6 
difference  between  criminal  and  civil,                                     1,  2,  8, 183 

definition  and  classification  of,  in  California  Code,  6-7 
best  and  secondary.    See  Best  and  Secondary. 
circumstantial.    See  Cibcuhstaiitial  Evidencb. 

confined  strictly  to  issue,  224 

conclusive,  85 

of  deceased  witness  on  former  trial,  845-856 

of  insane  witness  on  former  trial,  858 
documentary.    See  Dooumentabt  Evidbncb. 

effect  of  enormity  of  crime  on,  8 
fabrication  and  suppression  of,                                        29,  219,  220,  221 

given  before  grand  jury,  256,  412 
hearsay.    See  Hbabsat  Evidencb. 

Indecent,  74 
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EVIDENCE,  continued.  fao*. 
afforded  by  indictment    See  Inoictxbnt. 

irrelevant  open  to  contradiction,  71 
of  other  offenses.    See  Othbb  OFFSNass. 

positlyeand  negative,  229 
prima  fads.    See  Pbima  Facib  Evidbncb. 

sufficiency  of  a  question  of  law,  28^ 

striking  out  improper,                      .  414, 420 

ground  of  objection,  stiould  be  disclosed  25^ 

verdict  against,  240,  243 

EVroENTIARY  FACT,  defined,  4 

EXAMINATION.    See  CoupaLSOBT  EzAicnrATioN. 

EXCEPTIONS,  record  must  show,  258,  259,  261 

to  evidence  must  be  specific,  260 

necessary  to  review  refusal  to  grant  bill  of  particulars,  6S 

to  rejection  of  offer  of  proof,  79 

not  strictly  required  in  criminal  cases,  282,  241 

to  evidence,  when  to  be  taken,  25ft 

waiver  of,  261 

to  error  does  not  compel  reversal,  259 

EXCISE  LICENSE,  burden  of  proof,  425 

EXCLAMATIONS,  as  re»  geOm,  124 

EXCLUSION  OF  WITNESSES,  effect  of  violation  of  order,  71 

EXPERT  AND  OPINION  TESTIMONY,  refreshing  memory,        100,  144 

non.ezpert  opinions,  142 

sanity,  28, 142 

intoxication,  142 

physical  condition,  142 

as  to  blood  stains,  769 

as  to  identity,  481 

reading  from  medical  treatise  to  contradict,  769 

EXTRADITION,  Intsbstatb  Rendition  and  Intebnational,  chap. 

LXYi.,  920  a  mq. 

defined,  020 
New  York  statutes  and  rulea,                                             921,  928,  946 

Federal  statute,  925 
international,                                                                         920»  924,  940 

interstate,  constitutional  provisions,  929 

warrant  for  arrest,  929,  934 

mode  of  capture  of  prisoner  immaterial,  9^ 

rights  of  party  proceeded  against,  981 

exemption  from  civil  process  in  demanding  state,  982 

conduct  of  proceedings,  982;  984 

authentication  of  documentary  evidence,  983 

trial  for  offense  other  than  extradited  upon,  935 

for  what  offense  extraditable,  039 

evidence  to  authorize  arrest,  Ml 

habeas  corpus  to  test,  945 
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FABRICATION,  of  evidence,  219,  220 

FALSEHOOD,  effect  on  credibility  of  witness,  293 

effect  of,  on  rest  of  testimony,  224 

presamption  from,  in  defense,  28,  29,  219 

FALSE  PRETENSES,  chap,  ix,  699  ei  seq. 

defined,  699. 701 

indictment  for,  706,  708,  719 

tests  of,  714 
distingalshed  from  larceny,                                           716,  719,  728,  780 

distinguished  from  undue  recommendation,  720 

English  statute,  718 

ability  to  repay  immaterial,  714.  720 

ordinary  prudence  of  complainant,  714,  720 

necessity  of  proying  all  pretenses  alleged,  718 

obtaining  charitable  donations  by,  719 

inducing  performances  of  legal  duty  by,  719 

intent,  a  question  of  fact,  721 

eyidence  of  other  instances,  700,  711 

made  to  agent,  701 
must  relate  to  past  or  present  facts,                              708,  706,  708,  710 

relation  to  usual  mode  of  dealing,  705 
necessity  of  passing  of  title  from  one  defrauded,          708,  705,  709,  719 

letters  of  accused,  706 

declaration  of  intention,  706 

must  be  written  or  spoken,  707 

false  assumption  of  another's  name  or  office,  707 

intent  to  defraud  must  be  shown,  708«  711,  721 

reliance  upon  to  be  shown,  710,  721 

something  of  value  must  be  obtained  by,  711 

whether  misleading,  question  of  fact,  711 

FAMILY  LIKENESS,  as  evidence  of  parentage  and  identity,  481,  860 

FEES,  when  witness  entitled  to  expenses,  267 

FELONY,  not  synonymous  with  crime,  10 

indictment  for,  406 

FLIGHT,  presumption  from,  29 

FOOTPRINTS,  compulsory  comparison  with  feet  of  accused,  698,  694 

FORGERY,  chap,  ly.,  772  et  teq, 

defined,  772 

New  York  statute.  784 

proof  of  intent  to  defraud,  774 

what  is  making  a  false  document,  774 

what  is  uttering  forged  instrument,  776 

burden  of  proof,  779 

declarations  of  accused.  778 

evidence  of  other  forgeries,  779 

evidence  of  handwriting,  780 

of  bills,  notes,  etc,,  proof  of,  780 

unauthorized  filling  in  of  check  or  draft,  777 

photograph  of  documents  on  issue  of,  189, 168 
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FOB.QWXY,  oontinaed. 

relation  of  utteriog  forged  instniment  to»  776 

circamstantial  evidence  sufficient,  784 

rOBMEB  JEOPABDT  OB  CONVICTION,  Eyidekgb  of,  chap,  xlyi., 

612  ei  teq. 

what  iB,  612,  616 

necessity  of  pleading,  616 

waiver  of  plea  of,  615 

how  pleaded.  618 

harden  of  proof  of,  615 

how  determined,  614,  615 

identity  of  offense,  614, 615 

in  civil  courts  as  plea  in  courts-martial,  Oli^ 

FRAUD,  latitude  in  relevancy  on  issue  of,  77 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTS,  Judicial  notice  of,  12, 18 

GESTURES,  dying  declaration  made  by.  689 
GOOD  CHARACTER.    See  Chabacteb. 

GRAND  JURORS,  as  witnesses  on  trial,  285 

GRAND  JURY,  part  of  court,  8W 

control  of  court  over,  899 

minutes  of,  899 

evidence  before,  256,  412 

irr^ular  organization  of,  204,  254 

powers  and  duty,  411 

what  evidence  adduced  before,  256 

witnesses  before  to  be  sworn,  403 

members  of  as  witnesses  before,  408 

indictment  on  incompetent  evidence  before,  409,  411 

testimony  taken  by,  410,  412 

evidence  of,  proceedings,  410, 411 

disclosure  of  proceedings,  410, 411 

inspection  of  minutes  of,  67,  204 

GROANS,  as  re»  guta,  124 

GUILT,  presumption  of  from  indictment,  403 

charging  Juiy  as  to,  196 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  to  procure  attendance  of  witness,  274 

to  test  detention  un  ier  warrant  of  extradition,  946 

HABIT,  a  question  of  fact,  142 

HANDWRITING,  proof  of,  chap,  zi.,  109 et  ieq. 

proof  by  comparison,  780 

on  issue  of  forgery,  780 

evidence  of  from  letter-press  copies,  82 

HEARSAY  EVIDENCE,  chap.  ziv. ,  183  et  mq. 

exceptions  to  general  rule  rejecting,  185 

of  pedigree  and  death,  137 
See  DTora  Dbglabations. 

HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS,  defined,  U 
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HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  as  evidenoe,  03 

HISTORT  OF  A00U8ED,  on  inue  of  sanity,  670 

HOMICIDE,  Texas  statute,  760 
death  to  be  proved,                                                              465, 468,  477 

when  causing  death  is  not,  762 

under  allegation  of  murder  any  degree  of,  provable,  404 

intent  to  kill,  essence  of  felonious,  764 

premeditation  and  deliberation,  764 

presumption  from  killing,  262 

motive  in  relation  to,  766 

provocation,  effect  and  deflnition,  698,  768 

evidence  of  character  of  deceased,  765 

effect  of  passion,  098 

burden  of  proof  when  killing  admitted,  190 

prosecution  should  call  all  witnesses  of  commission,  124 

insanity  as  affecting  degree  of,  767 

dying  declarations  as  evidence  of,  529 

evidence  of  blood  stains,  767 

when  justifiable.  758,  762 

Justification,  burden  of  proof,  479,  765 

in  self-defense,  703 

how  death  may  be  accomplished,  765 

by  vicious  animal,  764 

by  poisoning,  evidence  of  experts,  765 

by  poisoning,  evidenoe  of,  766 
See  Pbbmeditatiok  usm  DsLiBBaATiON. 
See  MuBDEa  Aim  Manslaughtbb. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

marital  coercion  as  excuse  for  crime,  681 

indictment  of  husband  on  wife's  testimony,  410 

as  witnesses,  380,  406 

as  witness  against  the  other,  413 

as  witnesses  against  each  other  before  grand  jury,  410 

testimony  of  wife  as  to  excessive  intercourse,  75 
See  Adultbbt,  Bioaict,  Inosst. 

IDEM  SONANS,  doctrine  of,  170  et  mq. 

IDENTIFICATION,  by  photographs,  160 

IDENTITY,  EviDXNOB  of,  chap.  ^^^.,  4S0et9eq. 

perplexities  of,  485 

inference  of.  4gl 

of  accused  and  offender,  proof  of,  501 

of  offense  in  plea  of  former  jeopardy,  614,  615 

of  stolen  property,  733 

compulsory  examination  of  person  to  show.  680.  694 

non-expert  testimony  of,  481 

dress  as  evidence  of,  485 

family  likeness  as  evidenoe  d^  481 

voice  as  evidence  of,  483 

61 
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ILLEGITIMACY,  eWdence  of  pKten%  2d 

letters  of  mother  as  eftdenoe  of,  85 

IMPEACHMENT.    See  WirNBsa. 

IMPULSE,  irresistible,  as  excuse  for  crime,  642,  6i4, 655,  660, 671,  67S 

INCEST,  chap.  Lix.,  888  ^  ts;. 

defined,  888 

assent  of  both  parties,  necessity  of,  888 

distinguidied  from  rape,  888,  881^ 

marriage,  proof  of,  840 

consanguinity,  eWdence  of,  841 

Illegitimate  relationship  of  partiefl»  841 

previous  lasciviousness,  843 

subsequent  lasciWousness,  848 

wife  as  witness  against  husband,  848 

INDECENCY,  effect  on  admissibility  of  evidence,  74 

INDEMNITY  AGAINST  PROSECUTION,  effect  on  privilege  of  witness,  907 

INDICTMENT,  Svidxnob  Avvobdsd  bt  thb,  chap.  zznr.           887  et  teq. 

defined,  408 

rule  for  framing,  408 

disjunctiye  and  conjunctive  averments^  404 

necessary  allegations,  807,  400,  404 

allegaticMis  of  time  and  plaoe^  407 

presumption  of  guilt  from,  408 

election  between  counts  of,  401 

not  vitiated  by  defective  county  404 

joinder  of  offenses,  818 

construction  in  favor  of  accused  adopted,  882^ 

common  law  strictness,  40& 

what  allegations  must  be  proved,  400 

immaterial  variance  from  proof,  400 

founded  on  incompetent  evidence,  408,  400,  412 

founded  on  evidence  of  accused,  410 

founded  on  evidence  of  wife  of  accused,  410 

for  felony,  405 

indorsement  of  witnesses  on,  406 

sufficiem^  of,  not  assailable  l^  objection  to  evidence,  859 

plea  in  abatement,  809,  418 

motion  to  quash,  899,  418 

INDORSEMENT,  of  names  of  witnesses  on  indictment,  effect  of,  407 

INFANCY,  as  excuse  for  crime,  628 

relation  to  rape,  882 

effect  on  competency  of  witness,  289 

INFANTS,  evidence  of  age  of.  86,  27 

presumption  as  to  criminality  when  under  12  years  of  age,  26 

INFERENCES,  of  identity,  481 

INFORMATIONS,  to  be  taken  in  presence  of  accused,  879 

INNOCENCE,  presumption  of,  19,  81 

duration  of  presumption  of,  20,  26 

INSANE  WITNESS,  testimony  of  on  former  trial. 
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INSANITY,  Byidbkob  ov,  chap.  ZLTm.. 

688«f«9. 

when  Buffldently  proved  or  disproved. 

684 

prejudice  of  Juror  against,  as  defense. 

900 

French  and  German  codes. 

661 

effect  on  competency  of  witness 

286 

test  of, 

tiiet9eq. 

the  *'  right  and  wrong*  test, 

641.  659.  678,  678 

a  question  of  fact, 

141,  642,  645.  658 

burden  of  proof,                                      426,  686,  687,  669,  668,  678,  679 

presumption  of  continuance^ 

88,641,678 

doubt  as  tOb 

141 

epileptic. 

687 

proof  of  same  in  dMl  and  criminal  cases^ 

686 

l^eat  latitude  in  evidence  o^ 

687 

opinion  of  non-expert^ 

28,142 

of  ancestors. 

687 

history  of  accused, 

670 

conduct  of  accused  subsequent  to  offense. 

680 

declarations  of  accused  as  evidence  of. 

669 

barbarous  manner  of  homicide  as  evidence  of, 

764 

resultiDg  from  intoxication. 

628,627 

delirium  tromens  as  evidence  of. 

642 

irresistible  impulse. 

642,644,655,660,671.678 

monomania, 

668 

moral. 

671.  676 

relation  to  degree  of  murder. 

757 

views  of  medical  experts, 

656 

review  of  state  decisions. 

678 

INSPECTION,  of  minutes  of  grand  Jury, 

67,204 

of  documents  by  opponent, 

45,  58, 102 

INSTRUCTIONS.    See  Charoiko  thb  Jubt. 

INSURANCE,  excessive  as  motive  for  arson. 

445 

INTENT,  criminal,  necessity  of. 

455,457 

criminal,  how  proved. 

449. 451,  468 

presumptions  as  to. 

450.468 

burden  of  proof. 

468 

as  element  of  conspiracy. 

904 

of  false  pretenses. 

708,  711,  721 

of  forgery. 

774 

of  homicide. 

764 

of  libel. 

898 

of  robbery. 

746 

testimony  of  accused  as  to. 

488,898 

admission  of  accused  as  to. 

468,706 

other  simUar  offenses  as  proof  Ot, 

469,  461,  718.  785,  748 

intoxication  as  affecting. 

621,  628,  624 

time  as  element  of, 

456 

LNTjfiREST,  presumption  of  agreement  to  pay. 

17 

INTERPRETER,  right  to  have, 

878 

impeachment  of. 

878 
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INTOXICATING  LIQUORS,  Uoenae  to  mO,  trarden  off  proof,  4S5 

use  of  by  Jurors,  868 

INTOXICATION,  Yoluntary  no  ezcote  for  crioM^  080 

evidenoe  of,  as  aflfecting  degree  of  crime,  031,  688,  684 

as  aflectlDg  intend  681,  688,  68i 

New  York  statute  688 

Utah  statute,  684 

opinions  as  to,  148 

as  aiTecting  niattce,  motiTe,  448,  686,  687 

as  bearing  opcm  premeditation  and  delibentloii,  188,  448 

confessions  under,  486 

effect  on  competency  of  witness,  887 

of  witness  as  ground  for  conttnuanoeb  888 

resulting  in  insani^,  Ct8,  687 

delirium  tremens  as  evidence  of  insanity,  648 

INVITED  ERROR,  as  ground  for  new  trial,  848 

IRRELEVANT  EVIDENCE,  open  to  contradiction,  71 


JEOPARDY.    Bee  Fobmsb  Jbopardt. 

JOINDER,  of  offenses  in  indictment,  818 

JUDGE,  may  be  witness.  876 

questioning  of  accused  by,  847,  868 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE,  functions  of  in  courts-martial,  814 

counsel  to  assist,  815 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE,  chap,  n.,  18  «^  «9> 

renders  evidence  unnecessary,  18 

under  Oregon  statutes,  18 

general  range  of,  18 

of  facts  of  universal  notorie^,  18 

of  geographical  facts,  18^  18 

of  laws  of  nature,  18 

use  of  documents  by  court,  18 

of  customs  of  merchants,  18 

of  days  of  week  and  month,  18 

of  public  officers,  18 

of  deputies,  18 

of  meaning  of  language^  12 

of  notarial  sealsi  18 

of  ports,  18 

of  tide-waters,  18 

JUROR,  test  of  competency,  801 

effect  of  prejudice  a^nst  defense  of  Insanity  on  oompelenoy,  800 

disqualification  of,  as  ground  for  new  trial,  851                     i 

as  witnesses,  876 

testimony  of  grand  Jurors,  418 
Duty  or  jttbt  nr  weighing  sviDSirCB,  ch^>.  zzvi.,                  888  et  m^. 

common  sense  as  guide  of,  188                    J 

duty  to  reconcile  conflicting  evidence^  886 

as  Judges  of  the  law  and  the  facl»  188, 140 
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JUROR,  oondnned.  faob. 

Tight  to  discredit  testimony,  225 

must  take  law  from  court,  140,  143 

disregarding  charge  of  courts  189 

disregarding  prima  fade  evidenoe,  86 

possession  of  documents  during  deliberations,  227 

memoranda  by,  227 

access  to  law  books,  252 

return  into  court  for  information^  227 

improper  communication  with,  227 

separation  of  before  rendition  of  Terdidy  258 

misconduct  of  as  ground  for  new  trial,  251.  258 

as  witnesses  to  prore  misoondnct  of  jury,  206,  276 

afDdayits  of  as  to  verdict,  206 

Jury,  Pbbjudical,  chap,  zzir.,  200  et  mq. 

submission  of  case  to  on  scintilla  of  evidenoey  220 
See  Oharoino  tsb  Jitkt 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  HOMIOIDS,  burden  of  proof,  470,  765 

what  is,  758,  762 


ENOWLEDGB,  guilty,  how  proved,  462 


LANGUAOB,  judicial  notice  of  meaning  of;  12 

LARCENY,  chap,  lii.,  tSXS^etseq. 

defined,  722 

felonious  intent  must  be  shown,  724 

includes  trespass,  729 

necessity  of  possession  by  complainant  780 

distinguished  from  embeszlement,  742 

from  false  pretenses,  716,  710.  728,  780 

money,  description  of  in  indictment,  782 

description  of  property  in  indictment,  788,  789 

what  evidence  sustains  indictment  for,  789 

necessity  and  mode  of  proving  corpw  deUeU^  780 

identity  of  property,  782 

necessity  of  proving  name  of  person  robbed,  788 

effect  of  voluntarily  parting  with  possession,  785,  788 

necessity  of  proof  of  value,  786 

possession  of  stolen  property  as  evidence  of,  788 

false  denial  of  possession  of  stolen  goods,  194 

proof  of  similar  offenses,  785 

Te9  ge$ta  attending,  181, 182 

of  lost  goods,  740 

committed  without  the  states  740 

LAW,  proof  of,  55 

LAW  BOOKS,  access  of  Jurors  to,  252 

LAWS  OF  NATURE,  judicial  notice  of«  12 

LEADING  QUESTIONS,  when  allowed,  820, 832.  828 
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LBGISLATTTB  JOURNALS,  ai  eyldence,  56 

LBQISLATIVE  RECORDS,  as  evidence,  66 

postmark  aa  OTidenoe,  70 

genuineneaa,  how  shown,  88,  S5 

when  part  of,  only  admissible^  88 

unanswered,  when  admissible  against  addvenee^  84 

failure  to  answer  as  admission,  84 

as  eYidence  in  behalf  of  writer,  86 

effect  of  possession  of  by  addzessee,  85 

aspartof  fM^Mto,  80 

presumption  from  maQingp  79,  83,  94 
secondary  evidence  of,                                                         80,  88,  85,  86 

letter-press  copies,  80,  81 

extract  from  lost,  84 

admissibility  of  reply,  88,  84,  87 

as  showhig  probable  cause  for  prosecutioii,  86 

showing  similar  offenses,  86 

showing  false  pretenses,  706 

decoy,  85 

of  member  of  firm,  86 

of  bank  officer,  85 

principal  and  agent,  86 

of  mother  of  illegitimate  child,  85 

LEGISLATURE,  control  of,  over  presumptions,  88 

LEGITIMACY,  presumption  of,  21 
See  Illbgitimact. 

LETTER-PRESS  COPIES,  as  evidence  of  handwriting,  88 

as  secondary  evidence,  80,  81 

LETTERS,  chap.  vm. ,  79  «<  Mg. 

term  includes  envelope,  79 

LIBEL,  Cbdonal,  chap.  Lzm.,  BSieimq. 

defined,  881, 886 

of  deceased  persons,  888 

retraction  or  apology,  effect  o^  888 

New  York  statute,  888,  896 

publication  of,  defined,  888 

proof  of,  888 

what  indictment  must  show,  884 

repetition  as  showing  motive,  886 

direct  testimony  as  to  applicatioii  to  prosecutor,  886 
malice,  proof  of,                                                                   888,  898.  896 

privileged  communications,  889,  895 

intent  as  an  element,  808 

testimony  of  accused  as  to  Intent^  898 

fair  criticism  allowed,  894 

editors  and  reporters,  New  York  statute^  896 

application  of  ambiguous  language,  897 

examples  of,  897 

damages  for,  887 

LICENSE  EXCISE,  burden  of  proof,  485 
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LIFE,  preemption  of  oontlnaaiice  of,  800,  808 

LIE£N£SS,  as  eyidence  of  parentago,  481,  860 

LOST  Q00D8,  larceny  of,  740 

LOST  LETTER,  extract  from,  84 

LUNATIC,  competency  of,  as  wltoesi^  286 


MAILING  OF  LETTER,  presumption  from,  79,  89,  94 

MAUCE.  defined,  441 

express  or  Implied,  442 

burden  of  proof  and  presumption,  448 

presumption  of,  from  homlddsb  262 

how  proved,  442 

threats  as  evidence  of,  442 

Intoxication  as  affecting,  44B,  626, 627 

relation  to  libel,  888,  892,  896 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION,  letters  to  show  probable  cause,  86 

MAPS,  admissibility,  62 

MARRIAGE,  effect  on  antenuptial  issue,  868,  862 

proof  of  incestuous,  840 

of  prior,  in  prosecutions  for  bigamy,  799, 801,  804,  811 

promise  of,  relation  to  seduction,  809,  878,  877,  879,  880 

MARTIAL  LAW,  nature  of,  909 

MATERIAL  OBJECTS,  as  evidence,  68 

MEANING  OF  VERNACULAR  LANGUAGE,  Judicial  notice  of,  12 

MEDICAL  TREATISE,  reading  from,  to  contradict  expert,  769 

MEMORANDA,  nv  Evidknob,  chap,  z.,  Wietteq. 

when  must  have  been  made^  96,  98,  104,  105, 107 

in  whose  handwriting,  101, 107 

what  entries  are  origioal,   .  97 

when  inadmissible,  100 

by  person  since  deceased,  72,  97, 102, 104 

in  aid  of  oral  testimony,  96,  98.  99,  100 

refreshing  memory  by,  104 

inspection,  of  by  opposite  par^,  45,  68,  102 

cross-examination  as  to,  102, 108 

copies  of.  101 

MERCHANTS,  customs  of.  Judicial  notice  of,  12 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION,  of  blood  stains^  769 

MILITARY  LAW.    See  CouBTS-mABTiAL. 

MINUTES  OF  GRAND  JURY,  copy  of,  67,  204 

MISDEMEANOR,  distinguished  from  crime,  10 

MONEY,  description  in  indictment  for  larceny.  782 

MONOMANIA,  relation  to  sanity,  668 

MORAL  CERTAINTY,  defined.  485 

MORAL  INSANITY,  defined,  671,  676 

MOTIVE,  defined,  444,  445 

proof  of,  447 

necessity  of,  442 
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KOTIVB,  mntiDiied. 

■deqoacf  of, 

effect  ot,  upon  pTMnmptloni, 

coUatenI  facta  in  rekdon  to, 

evidence  iliovliig,  releTan^ 

■t  element  of  homicide, 

for  anou  eicenlve  inaurance, 
MURDER  A2n>  HAHSLADOHTEB,  cbap.  lit., 

dlatiegnUhed, 

degree*  of, 

proof  of,  when  aoffldent, 

bnrden  of  pcoirf  whrnbomldde  admitted. 
Bee  HomoiDB. 


NAME,  TBriaooe  tn,  1C7, 171  tlmq. 

false  uiumptloii  of  another^,  TOT 

NATURAL  CONSEQUENOXS,  preKimed,  M 

NSGATITE.  erldenoe,  UK- 

proTiog  a,  an 

bardea  of  proof,  4M 

evldeoce  of  character,  SOft 

NXW  TRIAL,  EnDEDOE  oh  ApPLioATioir  >ob,  chap,  xxtil,  SM  «t  teg. 

New  York  Btalule,  BW 

conflict  In  evidence,  388,  HO,  Stt 

luBuffldeDcr  of  evidence,  S88,  348,  M7 

admlMdoii  of  Icrelennt  evidence  on  atearanoe  of  coaoael,  4U 

admUalon  of  improper  evidence,  S44,  8U,  11$ 

technical  errora.  300 

Improper  evidence  not  objected  to,  MS 

newly  dieoovered  evidence,  9M 

dliqualtflcatlon  of  Juror,  SB] 

mtaconduct  of  Jury,  161,  3SS 

Invited  error,  au 

questioning  of  accused  l^  court,  147,  393 

etatementa  of  proaecntlng  attorney,  34( 

NON-ACCESS,  relation  to  baetardy,  85& 

NON-RESIDENT  WITNESS,  previon*  teatlmonr  of,  SOS,  tW 

dgiutnre  of,  aa  rabecrlbing  wltneae,  SSI 

tanu-PiT  1  iipxON  TABLES,  aa  evidence,  14» 

j  SBAI^,  judicial  notice  of,  *          13 

0  PRODUCE  DOCUMENTS,  neoesdtr  of,  <5,  46,  80,  61 

of,  40, 4» 

ihnilei,  01 


N,  to  eridenoe,  ground  of  to  be  dltclosedt 
I  PROTE,  exception  to  rejectton  ot, 
falsely  ateoming  to  be. 
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PAOB. 

OPENING  AND  CLOSING  THE  OASS^  dbap.  SOL,  181  et  teq. 

object  of  opening,  181 

UmitatlonB  of  openings  181 

Interruption  by  advenuy,  183 

by  ooQTt,  182 

Umitationa  of  dosing,                      '  188,185 

reversible  error,  184 

OPINIONS.    See  Ezpbbt  avd  Opihioh  TmncoNT. 

ORDER  OF  PROOF,  ebap.  xym.,  165  et  teq, 

discretionary  witb  court,  156, 156, 168 

assurance  of  counsel  as  to  releTaocy,  159 

limitations  on  rebuttal,  165, 157 

opening  case  after  resting,  157, 168 

ORIGINALS,  of  telegrams,  80,  02 

ORIGINATION  OF  EYIDENOE,  by  oourtii-inartla],  014 

OTHER  OFFENSES,  Eyidbncb  of,  chap,  zxr.,  Wletmq. 

evidence  of,  cautiously  received,  218 

connection  with  offense  charged,  208,  826,  608 

evidence  of,  admissible  if  also  peiUnenl  to  Issue,  75n,  216 
as  showing  intent,                                                  400,  461,  718,  785,  748 

trial  of  extradited  prisoner  for,  -086 

limitations  as  to  misdemeanon^  217 

of  false  pretenses,  70,  711 

of  forgery,  770 

OVERT  ACT,  as  aggravation  of  conspira^,  005 


PAIN,  declarations  as  to,  124 

PARDON,  right  of  accomplice  to  for  testifying,  610 

of  one  convicted  by  perjury,  708 

PARENTAGE,  family  likeness  as  evidence  of,  481,  860 

PARENTS,  testimony  of,  as  to  legitimacy  of  children,  22 

PAROL  EVIDENCE,  chap,  zn.,  118  M  mq, 

under  California  Code,  110 

must  be  direct,  191 

of  spurionsness  of  writhig,  02 

when  copy  of  document  available^  80 

PARTNER,  letters  of,  86 

PASSION,  effect  on  homicide,  508 

PEDIGREE,  hearsay  evidenoc  of »  187 

PENETRATION,  relation  to  rape.  816,  817 

PERJURY,  chap,  lvl,  'metteq. 

defined,                                                 '  788 

number  of  witnesses  and  extent  of  proof  necessary,  701,  704,  705 

necessity  of  proof  that  accused  was  on  oath,  702 

committed  on  impeachment  of  witnesses,  708 

curing  conviction  secured  by,  708 

in  testimony  affecting  credit  of  accused,  704 

materiality  of  testimony  tainted  with,  is  for  Juiy,  706 

PERSON,  compulsory  examination  of,  600  e<  ssg. 
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PAOX. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  IH  Bvidbhob,  chap.  xm.. 

IflOetieq. 

qualiflc&tioD  of. 

158,154 

accuracy  of,  may  be  qaeBiloaed. 

151 

of  documents, 

151,  158 

of  signaturea  magnified. 

168 

identification  by,                   ' 

150 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION,  opinlona  as  to. 

148 

PHYSICIAN,  privilege  as  witness, 

817 

PLACE,  allegations  and  proof  of. 

407 

PLKA ,  in  abatement, 

889,418 

of  not  guilty,  what  provable  under. 

148 

of  former  Jeopardy, 

818,  816 

POISONING,  homicide  by. 

785 

PORTS,  Judicial  notice  of, 

18 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  EVIDBNOB,  defined, 

828 

POSSESSION,  relation  to  larceny,                                 IM,  780,  788,  785,  788 

relation  to  robbery. 

746 

POST-MARK,  as  evidence. 

79 

PRECEDENT  ACTS,  evidence  of. 

78 

PREGNANCY,  compulsory  examination  of  person  to  discover. 

690,691 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  testimony  of  accused  on. 

867 

PREMEDITATION,  defined. 

447,764 

time  necessary  for, 

466 

wide  range  of  evidence  as  to. 

448 

Intoxication  as  affecting. 

198,448 

PREMISES,  viewing  the.    See  ViBwmo  thb  Pbbmibbb. 

PRESUMPTIONS,  chap,  m.. 

net^eq. 

defined. 

15,16 

natural, 

18 

legal  or  artificial, 

18 

difference  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 

16 

under  Oalifomia  Code, 

80 

legislative  control  of, 

88 

as  to  accused  under  seven  years  of  age^ 

86 

of  agreement  to  pay  interest, 

17 

of  arrival  of  letter, 

79,88 

relation  to  burden  of  proof. 

488 

as  to  chastity  of  female, 

854,876 

of  prosecutrix  for  rape, 

81 

of  competency  of  witness. 

875 

conclusiveness  of. 

98 

from  conduct  of  accused^ 

88 

conflicting, 

81 

of  continuance. 

87 

of  continuance  of  insani^, 

641,678 

of  continuance  of  life. 

800,808 

as  to  eorpui  delicti. 

17 

of  credibility  of  witness^ 

91                 ( 

as  to  death. 

88.88.84 

as  to  time  of. 

88,88 
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PRESUMPTIONS,  continued.  paob. 

of  fact,  16, 17,  18, 19 

from  failure  to  adduce  evidenoe^  220 

of  accused  to  testify,  210 

to  prove  good  character,  690 

from  falsehood  in  defense^  28,  29,  219 

from  flight,  29 

of  guilt  from  indictment,  408 

homicide,  262 

of  innocence,  19 

duration  of,  20,  26 

effect  of  prima  facie  evidence  on«  87 

as  to  intent,  450,  468 

of  law,  17 

of  legitimacy,  21 

legitimacy  of  child  bom  in  wedlock,  858,  860 

from  mailing  of  letters,  79,  82,  94 

of  malice,  448 

effect  of  motive  on,  21 

of  natural  consequences  of  act,  80 

positive  and  negative  testimony  228 

as  to  possession  of  stolen  property,  20,  788,  750,  762 

as  to  rape  by  infant,  882 

of  sanity  and  responslbili^,  25 

from  silence  of  accused,  28,  80 

as  to  suicide,  24 

suppression  of  evidence,  29,  219,  220,  221 

of  survivorship,  22 

from  sending  of  telegram,  94 

of  unseaworthiness  of  vessel,  17 

as  to  voluntariness.  608 

as  to  voluntariness  of  confession^  491,  496 

PRIEST,  as  witness,  281,  818 

PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE,  chap.  IT.,  ZSstieq, 

defined,  85 

relation  to  burden  of  proof,  427, 428 

legislative  control  over,  88 

statutory  regulation  of,  465 

effect  on  presumption  of  Innocence,  87 

Jury  cannot  disregard,  86 

PRINCIPAL  AND  ACCESSORY,  defined.  11 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AOENT,  agent,  86 

PRISONERS,  deposition  of,  880 

PRIYILEGE.of  accomplice  when  testifying,  617,  521 

against  production  of  keys,  tools,  documents,  etc.,  694,  695 

of  accused,  against  examination  of  person,  690 

PRIVILEGE  OF  WITNESSES,  chap,  xxz.,  296  et  ieq, 

criminating  questions,  fiO^eiieq, 

effect  of  indemnity  against  prosecution,  807 

waiver  of,  296 

as  to  professional  communicationfl,  899,  814 
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PRIYILEOB  OF  WITHIESSES,  oontiniiecL 

of  attorneys,  814 

of  physidanSy  817 

of  clergyman,  381,  818 

question  for  court,  887  H  9eq^ 

PRIYILEQED  COMMUNICATIONS,  nlatlon  to  Ubel,  888,  888 

PROBABLS  CAUSE,  letters  as  showing,  88 

PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  priyUege  of  witness  as  to,  880,  814 

PROOF,  defined,  8,  4 

California  Code  definition,  8 

distinguished  from  evidence^  8-4 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY,  as  witness,  877 

PROSECUTION,  must  show  whole  transaction,  407 

should  call  all  witnesses  of  oflenSQ,  184, 181,  407 

PROVOCATION,  effect  on  homicide,  693,  758 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS,  as  eTidence,  48,  50 

PUBLIC  OFFICER,  Judicial  noUce  of,  13 

as  witness  concerning  confidential  disdosures,  881 

PUBLIC  POLICY,  incompetence  of  spouse  to  prore  non-access,  75 

PUBLIC  RECORDS.    See  Rboobim. 

PUBLICATION,  of  a  Ubel,  defined.  888 


QUESTIONS  OF  LAW  AND  FACT,  chap.  X7., 

188 

charging  Jury  on  facts, 

187, 188,  190, 195 

competency  of  witness. 

878,288 

carpiu  deHcU, 

87 

coiToboration  of  accomplices, 

511 

credibility  of, 

528 

credibility  of  witness, 

298 

criminal  responsibility  of  infant, 

881 

direction  of  verdict  by  court,                         140, 

199,  829,  288,  888,  289 

existence  of  habits. 

148 

whether  false  pretenses  misleading, 

711 

intent  in  false  pretenses. 

721 

foundation  for  secondary  evidence. 

48 

insanity. 

141,  8tt,  845,  658 

Jury  as  Judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact, 

188,140 

materiality  of  testimony  tainted  with  perjury. 

794 

plea  of  not  guilty  raises  question  of  fact. 

la 

presumption  from  failure  to  produce  evldenoe^ 

80 

proof  of  fact  ezdusively  for  Jury, 

141 

presumptions, 

17 

privilege  of  witness. 

897 

relevancy  of  evidence, 

87,74 

*'sdntilla'*  of  evidence, 

821 

self-criminating  testimony. 

297 

sufficiency  of  evidence. 

288 

voluntariness  of  confession. 

481,  485 

what  is  reasonable  cooling  time^ 

688 

978 

PAOB. 

RAPE,  chap  Lym.»  812  ti  ieq, 

defined,  81d 

distinguished  from  sedacdon,  874 

penetration,  evidence  of,  817 

extent  of,  necessary,  816 

presumption  from  infancy  of  acciuedt  883 

resistance,  necessity  for  and  extent  of  by  victim,  812,  816,  881 

consent  procured  by  fraud,  886 

corroboration  of  prosecutrix,  neceBsity  for,  826,  827,  880 

disclosure  by  victim^  816,  826,  827.  881,  882 

previous  attempts,  886,  861 

character  of  victim,  696,  606 

evidence  of  chastity  of  prosecutrix,  and  reputation  for^  818 

presumption  as  to  chastity  of  prosecutrix,  21 

RBA80NABLS  DOUBT,  chap,  xzxvi.,  481  et  $eq. 

defined,  422,  481,  440 

doctrine  of,  when  applicable^  486 

relation  to  moral  certainty,  486 

REBUTTAL,  evidence  in,  166.  167,  826 

RECOGNIZANCE,  for  attendance  of  witness*  264,  266 

RECOMMENDATION,  undue«  distinguished  fkom  fUse  pretenses,  720 

RECORDS,  California  statute,  68 

New  York  statute,  64 

of  U.  8.  courts,  66 

conclusiveness  of  Judicial,  62 

examined  copy,  61,  62 

certified  copy,  61,  62 

proceedings  of  legislature,  86 

REFRESHING  MEMORY,  by  reference  to  ooUateral  facta,  886 

by  memoranda,  66, 104 

use  of  treatises  by  expert,  100, 144 

RELEVANCY,  chap,  vn.,  tA  et»eg. 

defined,  64, 77 

determined  by  issueSy  66,  69,  224 

attributes  of,  70 

a  question  of  law,  67,  74 

conclusive  proof  of  fact  determining  not  required,  78 

assurance  of  counsel  as  to,  169,  414 

preliminary  examination  to  ascertain,  78 

must  be  disclosed,  72,  820,  828 

irrelevant  evidence  open  to  contradiction,  71 

of  evidence  showing  motive,  71 

great  latitude  on  issue  of  fraud,  77 

effect  of  bill  of  particulars,  67 

striking  out  irrelevant  evidence,  414,  420 

RENDITION.    See  ExTBADmoir. 

REPETITION,  of  libel  as  showing  motive^  886 

REPLIES  TO  LETTERS,  as  evidence,  88.  84,  87 

REPORTERS,  UmitaUons  as  to  Ubel,  896 
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REPUTATION,  of  Ylctfin  of  rape  for  chastity,  818 

See  Chasaotbb. 

BEQUESTS  TO  CHARGE,  right  to,  197 

RES  ADJUDICATA,  Judgment  of  oourts-martial  ai,  930 

RESEMBLANCE,  as  eiridence  of  parentage  or  identity,  481 

as  evidence  in  bastardy  caaea,  860 

RES  GEST^,  chap,  zm.,  123  M  uq, 

doctrine  defined,  128 

oonstituenta  of,  126, 128, 181 

conflict  (^  authority  as  to  what  con8titnte8»  125, 128 

immaterial  by  which  party  proTed,  123 

whole  of,  should  be  shown,  128, 180 

conduct  of  accused,  127 

cries  of  bystanders,  126, 197 

when  declaration  part  of,  122, 125, 126, 127 

declarations  of  third  parties  as  to,  828 

exclamations,  groans,  screams,  124 

attending  larceny,  181, 1£2 

letters  as.  ^0 

RESPONSIBILITY,  presumption  of,  26 

RETRACTION,  effect  on  libel,  882 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG  TEST,  of  insanity.  841,  659,  878, 878 

RIOT,  declarations  of  persons  engaged  in,  127 

ROBBERY,  Embbzzlbmekt,  and  Bubolabt,  chap,  un*,  742  af  uq. 

defined.  744 

proof  of,  744 

felonious  intent,  745 

necessity  of  violence  and  fear,  745^  747 

of  ownership  and  possession  of  proper^,  746 

possession  of  stolen  property,  747 

description  of  stolen  property,  748 

SANITY,  presumption  of,  25 

opinions  as  to,  142 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS,  m  BviDBiroB,  chap,  zvl,  144  9i  »eg, 
reading  to  Jury,                                                            144, 146,  148. 149 

use  to  discredit  expert,  145,  147, 148 

expert  may  use  to  refresh  memory,  100 

SCINTILLA  of  evidence,  doctrine  of,  229,  283 

SECONDARY  EVIDENCE.    See  Best  aiid  Sboondart  Btidbncb. 

SEDUCTION  UNDER  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE,  chap.  Lzu.,    887  et  $eq, 

defined,  887 

distinguished  from  rape,  874 

burden  of  proof,  876 

materiality  of  time,  870 

proof  that  victim  was  unmarried,  875 

promise  of  marriage,  necessity  of,  873 
essentials  of  promise  to  marry,    '                                  869,  877,  879,  880 

drcumstancial  evidence,  868,  878,  877 

refusal  to  marry,  evidence  of,  871,  880 
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SEDUCTION  UNDER  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE,  continued.       paqb. 

subsequent  fornication  with  others  than  accused,  873 
chaatity  of  complainant,  606,  867,  870,  875,  880 
corroboration  of  prosecutrix,                           867,  868,  873,  878,  877,  87S 

declarations  of  accused,  875 

SEIZURE,  private  writing  obtained  by,  as  eyidence,  58 

SELF-DEFENSE,  Eyidxngb  of,  chap,  xliv.,  567  st  teq, 

when  allowed,  567,  510,  578 

extent  of  force  permissible,  568,  571 

rests  upon  necessity,  570,  571 

extent  of  retreat,  673 

when  heroic  means  permissible^  674,  585,  763 

burden  of  proof,  585 

communications  to  accused  by  third  partlei,  585 

quarrelsome  disposition  of  assailant,  587 

diameter  of  assailant,  587 

evidence  of  violent  temper  of  accused,  587 

threats  of  combatants,  575,  586,  589,  594 

SENTENCE,  of  courts-martial,  approTal  by  executive,  919 

SEXUAL  INTERCOURSE,  wife's  evidence  of  excessive,  75 

SIGNATURES,  magnified  photographs  of,  158 

SILENCE,  presumption  from,  28,  SO 

of  accused  at  declarations  of  others  in  his  presence,  600, 501 

SIMILAR  OFFENSES,  evidence  of  in  prosecutions  for  sexual  crimes, 

848,  851,  873,  874,  877 

as  showing  intent,  469,  461, 785,  748 

letters  of  accused  showing,  86 

SIMILAR  TRANSACTIONS,  evidence  of,  73,  718 

SOMNOLENCY,  as  evidence  of  insanity,  687 

8PURI0USNESS,  of  document,  parol  evidence  of,  62 
SPT.    See  Dbteotiybs. 

STATE'S  EVIDENCE,  immunity  for  turning,  005,  518 

STATUTE,  of  sister  state,  parol  evidence  of,  56 

STATUTES,  printed  books  as  evidence  of,  56 

domestic.  New  York  statute,  54 

of  state  in  Federal  courts,  66 

of  foreign  states  to  be  pleaded  and  proved,  58 

construction  of,  929 

implication  of  criminal  penalty,  10 

STOLEN  PROPERTY,  presumption  as  to  possession  of,  20,  738,  788,  747.  753 

identity  of,  783 

false  denial  of  possession  of,  194 

STRIKING  OUT  evidence,  motion  for,  414,  430 

SUBPCBNA,  defined,  368 

issued  by  clerk,  364 

constitutional  right  to,  364 

United  States  statute,  365 

disobedience  of,  364 

ducM  tecum,  268 
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PAOB. 

SUFFICIENCY,  of  eyidenoe  a  queitiofi  of  law,  S8S 

SUICIDE,  presamption  as  to,  24 

SUPPRESSION,  of  e?idenoe.  89,  819,  880,  281 

SURPRISE,  ground  for  impeaching  party's  own  witaeM^  878 

SURVIVORSHIP,  proBompUon  of,  88 


TECHNICAL  ERRORS,  diaregarded,  860 

TELEGRAMS,  chap,  ix.,  B^$t9eq. 

presumption  from  sending;  88,  94 

authentication,  80,  91, 98 

notice  to  prodooe,  94 

secondary  evidence  d^  89 

which  is  original,  89,  98 

answers  to,  89 

TELEPHONE,  communications  by.  488 

identiflcation  of  speaker  by,  488 

TESTIMONY,  distinguished  from  evidence,  4 

THREATS,  of  combatants  in  relation  to  self-defense^  676,  686,  689«  694 

as  evidence  of  malice,  448 

TIDE  WATERS,  Judicial  notice  of;  18 

TIME,  allegations  and  proof  of,  407 

as  element  of  criminal  inteot^  466 

materially  in  seduction*  879 

variance  as  to,  167 

of  death,  presumption  as  to,  88,  88 

TREATISE,  medical,  to  contradict  expert,  768 

TRESPASS,  included  in  larceny,  789 

TRIAL,  adjournment  to  procure  further  evidence  after  resting^  167 

continuance,  grounds  for,  160 

continuance,  evidence  to  secure^  188  et  teg. 

presence  of  accused,  160 

questioning  of  accused  by  courli  847, 868 

order  of,  156 

opening  and  closing.    See  Opsniko  akd  CLOsma. 

viewing  the  premises.    See  Yixwiiia  thb  Pnoicnna. 

charging  the  Juiy.    Bee  CHABonie  thb  Jubt* 


UNSEAWORTHINESS,  of  vessel,  when  presumed,  17 

UTTERING,  forged  instrument,  876 


VALUE,  proof  of  in  prosecution  for  laicenj,  786 

VARIANCE,  chap,  xx.,  187  4  sftgi 

defined,  167 

effect  of 9  167 

ancient  strictness  relaxed,  170 

when  materia],  174 
immaterial,                                                                         189,  888.  401 
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VARIANCE,  continued.  pao£. 

instances  of,  168 

as  to  time,  167 

amendment  to  cure,  170 

in  names,  167, 171  et  aeq. 

objection  must  be  taken  at  trial*  248 

VERDICT,  against  evidence  set  aside,  240,  242 

direction  of,  140, 190,  229.  288,  288,  289 

unsupported  by  evidence.  288 

separation  of  Jury  before  rendition  of,  2S8 

affidavits  of  Jurors  as  to,  206 

VESSEL,  when  presumed  unseaworthy,  17 

VICTIM  OF  CRIME,  evidence  of  character  of,  696,  605,  766 

VIEWING  THE  PREMISES,  chap.  ZZL,  176  et  teq. 

a  statutory  right,  176 

all  parties  consenting,  176 

when  allowed,  176 

presence  of  accused,  176 

VOICE,  as  evidence  of  identity,  482 

VOLUNTARINESS,  of  confession,  489,  491,  490,  508 

VOTING,  illegal,  what  indictment  for  must  show,  885 

WEIGHT  OF  EVIDENCE,  distinguished  from  burden  of  proof,  424 

WITNESS,  defined,  276 

obligation  of  prosecution  to  call  all  witnesses  of  offense,      124, 181,  407 

willful  detention  from  trial,  219 

failure  to  call,  219 

accused  as,  224,  226,  889,  842 

as  to  intent,  452,  898 

testimony  on  preliminary  examination  867 

failure  of  accused  to  become,  219 

adversary  may  require  statement  of  proposed  testimony,  78 

Secubiko  ATTBin>ANCE  OF,  chsp.  xxYiiL,  268  H  ieq, 

statutes  as  to  compelling  attendance,  271 

right  of  accused  to  compel  attendance  of,  267 

when  attendance  compiled  by  habeoi  earpui,  274 

See  SuBPCBNA. 

attorneys  or  clergymen  as,  281,  299,  814 

co-defendant  as,  619 

CoMFBTENOT  AKD  OBBDiBiLrrT,  chap.  xxiz,  276  et  seq. 

right  of  accused  to  be  confronted  with,  882 

not  applicable  to  documents,                •  61 

contempt,  266 

of  confessions,  4S7 

contradiction  of,  as  to  what  allowed,  870,  871 

contradiction  of  party's  own  witness,  868 

conviction  of  crime,  278,  280,  597 

credibility  of,  292,  298 

presumptions  of  credibility  of,  21 

62 
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WITNESSES,  continued. 

PAOB. 

croBS-examination  of,  importance  of^ 

837 

necessity  of  opportunity  for, 

880,856,867 

duration  and  mode. 

880,884 

scope  and  range  of. 

881-884,  886,  888-841 

rule  in  Federal  courts, 

841 

English  rule, 

825,820,837 

in  absence  of  accused. 

884 

of  accomplices. 

517 

of  accused. 

843 

when  answers  conclusiye, 

841 

on  taking  depositions. 

870,  881,  882,  884 

.  for  impeachment. 

860,864,860 

as  to  imprisonment. 

881,867 

best  and  secondary  evidence  on. 

44 

as  to  memoranda. 

102,108 

deaf-mutes  as. 

289   . 

deceased,  testimony  on  previous  trial. 

845,880 

previous  declarations  of  consistent  with  testimony, 

864,  866.  874^  878 

deposition  of.    See  Dbposition. 

detective  as. 

107,588 

endorsement  of  names  of  on  indictment, 

406 

BxAMiNATiOK  OF  wmTBBSBa,  chap.  XZXI., 

810  a  mq. 

order  and  extent  of,  dlscretionaiy  with  court, 

810 

to  be  under  oath  and  in  presence  of  parties. 

821 

confined  to  facts  within  witness'  knowledge. 

821 

of  hostile  witness, 

880 

leading  questions. 

820.822.828 

assumption  of  facts  not  proved, 

826 

disclosure  of  intended  proof. 

828 

exclusion,  violation  of  order  of, 

71 

explanation  of  error  by. 

885 

expert  may  refresh  memory  from  treatise. 

100.144 

expenses,  when  entitled  to, 

267 

before  grand  Jury, 

408 

grand  juror  as, 

255, 408,  412 

husband  and  wife.    See  Hurband  and  Wifb. 

Impbachmbnt  of  WITNS88B8,  ohap.  xxxu., 

860a<M7. 

California  statute. 

812 

when  effected, 

868 

by  showing  particular  acta. 

850,  860.  876 

by  cross-examination. 

860,864,860 

by  testimony  on  {(reliminaiy  examination. 

866 

of  accused. 

867,876 

conviction  of  crime, 

278,  280,  607 

of  dying  declarant. 

588 

imprisonment, 

867 

Inconsistent  declarations. 

861,  866,  870.  878 

of  interpreter, 

878 

of  party's  own  witness, 

870 
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PAGE. 

perjury  in, 

793 

indecent  f  onns  of  ezpretsion  not  required  of  » 

75 

Infancy  of. 

289 

intoxication  of. 

287 

Judffe  as, 

276 

Jurors  as, 

276 

to  prove  misconduct  of  Jury, 

206 

Jury,  right  of,  to  disbelieve. 

225 

lunacy  of, 

286 

non-resident,  previous  testimony  of. 

858 

opinions  of.    See  Ezfbbt  Ain>  OpnnoH  Evidjmcui^ 

I^vilege  of.    See  Prptilsob  of  WiTNBflSBS. 

prosecuting  attorney  as. 

277 

public  officer  as,  couceming  confidential  discloanreSi 

281 

recalling, 

885 

re-ezaminatlon,  scope  of. 

880,  885,  840 

recoin^izance  for  appearance. 

864,265 

refreshing  memory  by  collateral  f acts. 

886 

by  memoranda. 

56,104 

refusal  to  attend  or  testify, 

264 

self -crimination.    See  Pbivilbob  ov  WrranuflM. 

subscribing,  non-resident, 

854 

testimony  of  on  former  trial. 

864,  880.  384 

weighing  evidence  of, 

825 
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